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PREFACE 


Since  the  revision  of  this  work  was  first  undertaken  in  1907,  a  considerable 
amount  of  literature  has  appeared  and  many  new  methods  of  analysis  have 
been  devised.  It,  therefore,  became  desirable  to  issue  a  supplementary 
volume  bringing  the  text,  especially  that  of  the  earlier  volumes,  up  to  date. 
The  new  articles  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  written  by  the  contributors 
to  the  earlier  volumes,  but,  in  a  few  cases,  pressure  of  other  work  caused 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  has  made  it  necessary  to  entrust  the  revision  to 
other  hands. 

A  complete  general  index  has  also  been  prepared  which  is  hoped  will 
make  the  subject  matter  of  the  whole  work  more  easily  accessible. 

The  editors  and  publishers  again  wish  to  thank  the  various  contributors 
for  their  valuable  and  willing  cooperation  in  bringing  the  work  to  completion. 
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ALCOHOLS. 


By  G.  C.  JONES,  F.  I.  C,  A.  C.  G.  I. 
METHYL  ALCOHOL. 


Detectioa  and  Estunation  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Presence  of  Ethyl  Alcohol. 

— Since  Vol.  I  appeared,  many  new  methods  have  been  described  for  this 
purpose,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  oidy  one  of  them  marks  a  real 
advance.  By  this  method,  due  originally  to  Denigte,^  the  presence  of  0.2% 
of  methyl  alcohol  (or  about  4%  of  industrial  spirit)  in  ethyl  alcohol  can  be 
detected  with  certainty  within  20  minutes,  and  only  twice  as  much  time  is 
required  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  methyl  alcohol  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness for  most  purposes.  Denig^  claims  that  the  method  will  detect  as  little 
as  0.1  %  of  methyl  alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol,  and  Simmonds^  has  shown  that  it 
can  be  made  even  more  sensitive.  The  writer's  own  experience  confirms  this, 
but  it  wiQ  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  paragraph  that  there  is  risk  in  attempt- 
ing to  push  the  sensitiveness  too  far,  and  the  method  as  now  to  be  described 
will  not  detect  much  less  than  0.2%  of  methyl  alcohol  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  alcohols.  This  is  sensitive  enough  for  almost  any  purpose, 
as  the  addition  of  less  than  5%  of  industrial  spirit  to  ethyl  alcohol  would 
probably  represent  too  small  a  saving  to  the  sophisticator  to  be  worth  his 
whUe.  The  subsequent  notes  show  the  direction  in  which  the  test  should 
be  modified  to  increase  its  sensitiveness,  should  this  be  necessary. 

Simmonds  (loc.  cit.)  describes  the  test  as  follows:  ^'The  alcoholic  liquid 
is  first  purified,  where  necessary,  either  by  the  method  of  Thorpe  and  Holmes 
(Vol.  I,  p.  129)  or  by  other  suitable  means.  It  is  then  diluted  with  water 
until  it  contains  10%  of  total  alcohol  by  volume. 

**To  5  c.c.  of  this  prepared  liquid,  contained  in  a  wide  test-tube,  are 
added  2.5  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  (2%),  and  then  0.2  c.c.  of  strong 
sulphuric  add.  When  the  reaction  has  proceeded  for  3  minutes,  0.5  c.c.  of 
oxalic  solution  (9.6  grm.  crystals  in  100  c.c.)  is  added.  On  shaking,  the 
liquid  becomes  clear  and  nearly  colourless,  i  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  now  run  in  and  well  mixed  with  the  solution,  which  is  finally  treated 
with  5  c.c.  of  Schiff's  reagent.  A  violet  colour  is  developed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  unless  mere  traces  of  methyl  alcohol  were  present^  when  20 
or  30  minutes  may  be  required. 

s  CompL  rgnd,,  1910,  150,  83a. 
*  Analyst,  I9^a,  37*  x6. 
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''A  preliminary  experiment  carried  out  as  described  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  methyl  alcohol  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  indications  thus  obtained,  another  part  of  the  prepared  liquid 
is  further  diluted,  if  necessary,  with  ethyl  alcohol  of  io%  strength  until  it 
contains  from  o.ooi  to  0.004  grm.  methyl  alcohol  in  5  cc,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  repeated  side  by  side  with  two  or  more  standards  for  comparison. 
These  contain  o.ooi,  0.002,  0.003,  etc.,  grm.  methyl  alcphol  in  5  c.c.  of  10% 
ethyl  alcohol." 

The  above  description  of  the  test  requires  so  little  amplification  that  the 
writer  has  preferred  to  leave  it  in  the  words  of  Simmonds,  who  first  sought 
to  establish  the  test  here.  Simmonds  does  not  give  the  formula  of  the  Schiff 's 
solution  to  be  used,  nor  does  he,  in  the  writer's  view,  lay  sufficient  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  measuring  all  the  reagents  used,  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance. Curiously  enough,  the  strength  of  the  oxalic  acid,  which  is  of  least 
importance,  he  states  with  great  precision.  He  points  out,  it  is  true,  that 
the  fimction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  added  immediately  before  the  Schiff's 
reagent  is  to  suppress  any  colouration  due  to  acetaldehyde,  but  does  not 
say  that  the  intensity  of  colouration  due  to  a  stated  amount  of  formalde- 
hyde is  closely  dependent  on  the  final  concentration  of  add,  as  it  actu- 
ally is.  Again,  the  amoimt  of  formaldehyde  formed  from  methyl  alcohol 
depends  on  the  exact  conditions  of  oxidation,  and  even  ethyl  alcohol  itself 
may  3deld  formaldehyde  if  the  conditions  are  not  strictly  controlled.  This 
last  fact  has  settled  the  fate  of  many  similar  method^.  In  first  describing 
this  test  Denigte  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  too  high  a  concentration  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  permanganate  would  give  rise  to  formaldehyde, 
even  with  pure  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  formula  adopted  in  the  pre[)aration  of  the  Schiff 's  solution  is  impor- 
tant, as  it  affects  the  final  concentration  of  acid.  The  first  (strongly  acid) 
solution  described  on  page  197  of  Vol.  I  is  quite  usdess  for  the  purpose,  as 
are  many  less  acid  ones,  e.g.,  that  of  Mohler,^  perhaps  that  most  used  in  the 
examination  of  potable  spirits.  The  other  solution  described  in  Vol.  I,  made 
from  magenta  base  and  sulphurous  acid,  serves  well  and  was  used  in  all  the 
experiments  described  below. 

A  9.6%  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  as  recommended  by  Simmonds,  deposits 
cr3rstals  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
oaodic  add,  Schiff's  solution  of  the  character  reconmiended  above,  and 
precise  measurement  of  quantities,  Simmonds'  directions  may  be  followed. 

How  nearly  the  quantities  need  to  be  measured  and  how  they  should  be 
varied  to  increase  or  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  results  obtained  in  the  writer's  laboratory. 

The  amount  of  permanganate  iised  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  quanti- 
tative work,  since  it  determines  the  amount  of  formaldehyde  formed  and  the 
final  intensity  of  colour.    The  use  of  2  cc.  in  place  of  2.5  c.c.  reduces  the  final 

>  Prteiy't  EncyelopSdis  Chimique,  1893,  X,  11,  278. 
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colour  about  30%,  whikt  the  use  of  5  c.c.  more  than  doubles  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  testy  when  all  other  conditions  are  kept  the  same,  except  that  the 
use  of  5  C.C  of  permanganate  necessitates  the  subsequent  use  of  about  x 
C.C  instead  of  0.5  c.c.  of  oxalic  add  solution.  Provided  all  the  other  standard 
conditions  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  this  is  the  simplest  and  safest  way  of  in- 
creasing the  sensitiveness  of  the  test,  as  ethyl  alcohol  under  thes«  conditions 
yields  no  formaldehyde  and  no  colour,  but  the  permissible  latitude  in  all  the 
other  measurements  necessarily  becomes  narrower. 

The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  added  with  the  permanganate  is  less 
important.  The  amount  of  formaldehyde  produced  is  greater  with  more 
add,  but,  within  the  limits  0.1-0.3  ^^n  ^^  ^^  results  are  indistinguishable, 
owing  to  the  compensating  effect  of  the  higher  final  concentration  of  add 
reducing  the  intensity  of  colour  due  to  a  definite  quantity  of  formaldehyde. 
Quantities  in  excess  of  0.5  c.c,  however,  might  lead  to  formaldehyde  being 
produced  from  ethyl  alcohol  itself. 

The  time  allowed  for  oxidation,  provided  it  be  not  less  than  3  minutes, 
appears  to  be  without  effect.  The  influence  of  temperature  may  not  be 
negligible,  but  the  point  was  not  investigated,  as  this  would  dearly  be 
constant  in  any  one  set  of  experiments. 

Not  much  less  than  0.5  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
will  reduce  the  excess  of  permanganate  in  the  cold,  faintly  add  solution,  but 
larger  quantities,  up  to  i  cc,  appear  to  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
results. 

The  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric  add  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  in  any  one  set  of  experiments  and  is  most  conveniently  made 
I  C.C.  as  directed  by  Simmonds.  With  only  0.6  c.c.  added,  the  acetaldehyde 
derived  from  pure  ethyl  alcohol  will  give  a  distinct  colouration  with  Schiff's 
solution  of  the  character  described.  With  0.75  c.c.  or  more,  pure  ethyl  alco- 
hol gives  no  purple  or  even  blue  colour,  provided  all  the  other  standard  con- 
ditions are  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  it  is  unwise  to  reduce  the  amount  below 
I  C.C.  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
test  as  sensitive  as  possible.  In  such  cases,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test  can 
be  increased  about  40%  by  using  only  0.75  c.c.  of  acid,  but  very  cardul 
control  experiments  then  become  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
more  than  i  c.c.  of  add  should  be  used,  as  the  use  of  so  much  as  1.25  c.c. 
reduces  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test  by  about  30%,  whilst  1.5  c.c.  reduces 
it  50%  and  2  c.c.  nearly  90%. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  Schiff's  solution  taken  is  not  without  influence. 
If  10  C.C.  be  taken  instead  of  5  c.c,  the  concentration  of  add  is  so  much  re- 
duced that  even  the  acetaldehyde  from  ethyl  alcohol  develops  a  colour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  only  2  cc  in  place  of  5  cc  reduces  by  about 
90%  the  amount  of  colour  developed  by  a  fixed  quantity  of  formaldehyde.^ 

>  Amah't,  19x5*  40»  3x8. 
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ETHYL  ALCOHOL. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  by  the  Ebullioscopic  Method.— This  method 
(Vol.  I,  p.  126)  has  been  considerably  developed  of  late,  especially  in 
France,  where  it  is  used  for  official  purposes.  The  latest  form  of  apparatus, 
a  proprietary  design,  is  costly,  but  it  gives  results  of  great  exactness,  and 
is  operated  simply;  consequently  it  may  be  expected  to  find  increasing  use 
in  laboratories  where  large  numbers  of  alcohol  estimations  must  be  made. 
It  has  been  described  by  J.  C.  Cain.^ 

ERRATA,  VOL.  I. 

Page  14.  In  the  tables  of  sp.  gr.  corresponding  with  degrees  Baum6  given  by  the 
United  States  Dept.  of  Agriciilture  Bull.,  No.  107  (Revised,  191 2),  pp.  221-224,  which  are 
based  on  the  work  of  Mategczek  and  Scheibler  {Zeit,  Ver.  Deuts.  Zuckerind,,  1865,  15, 
580;  1874,  34^  827),  the  degrees  Baum6  are  on  the  "old"  Rational  Scale  of  Kolb,  and 
refer  to  17.5®  C.    On  page  292  of  Vol.  I  the  values  given  are  Baum6  degrees  on  the  Gerlach 

1  o  146.8  « 

scale  at  17.5%  sp.  gr.  =  145  8  -  »  *^  '^'^ 

Page  15,  line  15  from  bottom,  "in  the  other  cases"  should  read  "in  other  cases." 

Page  17,  line  15  from  bottom,  "is  destroyed"  should  read  "disappears." 

Page  20,  line  13  "577.9"  should  read  "757.9." 

Page  26,  line  10  from  bottom  "Fig.  12"  should  be  "Fig.  13." 

Page  29,  lines  4,  9  and  11  from  bottom,  for  "C"  read  **L**;  line  7  from  bottom,  for 
"tube  D"  read  "vessel  B." 

Page  3^,  line  9,  for  "Fig.  12"  read  "Fig.  13." 

Page  39,  line  8,  for  "Vol.  H"  read  "Vol  IH." 

Page  44,  line  7  from  bottom;  for  "is"  read  "in." 

Page  46,  line  3,  for  "in"  read  "on." 

Page  48,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "quire"  read  "quite." 

Page  55,  line  17  from  bottom,  for  "Vol.  II"  read  "Vol.  III." 

Page  56  line  5  from  bottom,  for  "comyany"  read  "Company." 

Page  59,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  "is  not  well  adapted  to"  read  "unsuitable  for.'' 

Page  86,  line  12,  for  "met,  hyl"  read  "methyl." 

Page  92,  line  11,  for  "Ester,"  read  "Esters."  ^ 

Page  94,  line  i,  for  HsCrOi  read  CrO|. 

Page  96,  line  13,  for  semicolon  put  comma  and  line  14,  after  reached,  insert  semicolon. 

Page  98,  line  16,  insert  comma  after  "respectively";  line  23,  after  carbonate  insert  "arc" 
line  10  from  bottom,  for  "rodium"  read  "sodium." 

Page  105,  lines  17  and  18  from  bottom  should  be  transposed. 

Page  108,  lines  16  and  17  from  bottom  should  be  transposed. 

Page  109,  lines  8  and  9  should  be  transposed. 

Page  no,  line  15  fiom  bottom,  for  "which  alcohol  has"  read  "whose  alcohol  had." 

Page  129,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  "one"  read  "a  single." 

Page  129,  bottom  line,  for  "extraction  spirit"  read  "extraction  with  petroleum  spirit." 

>  Chan.  News,  1914,  Z09,  37> 
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BY  G.  C.  JONES,  F.  I.  C,  A.  C.  G.  I. 

MALT. 

Extract — On  page  134  of  Vol.  I,  directions  are  given  to  grind  malt  in  a 
"Seek"  mill  set  at  25®  on  the  arbitrary  scale  attached  to  that  instrument. 
It  has  been  found  that  Seek  mills;  although  sold  as  standard  instruments  at 
a  very  high  price,  differ  widely  amongst  themselves.  Since,  however,  large 
numbers  have  been  installed  in  brewing  laboratories,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Malt  Analysis  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Brewing*  to  continue  their 
use  for  the  present  but,  instead  of  relying  on  the  arbitrary  scale,  to  set  each 
mill  so  that  the  rollers  are  0.5  mm.  apart,  as  determined  by  a  feeler  gauge. 

Diastatic  Power. — ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  divergence  between  the 
results  of  different  workers  is  the  use  of  starch  solutions  of  different  degrees 
of  acidity.  There  are  other,  less  easily  avoidable  sources  of  error  (cf .  7.  InsL 
Brewing,  1908, 14, 12),  but  this  one  is  readily  avoided.  The  2%  starch  solu- 
tion should  on  no  account  be  alkaline  when  tested  hot  with  alizarin,  nor 
should  it  be  so  strongly  acid  that  200  c.c.  require  more  than  0.2  c.c.  of  ded- 
normal  caustic  alkali  to  neutralise  it.  Two  drops  of  a  suspension  (i :  200)  of 
alizarin  paste  confer  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow  tint  on  the  acid  or  "neutral" 
solution,  but  the  change  to  incipient  purple  on  adding  the  least  excess  of 
alkali  is  quite  sharp. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  5%  malt  extract  is  made  may  be  7o± 
5*^  F.  without  influence  on  the  results,  but  the  temperature  of  the  starch  diges- 
tion must  be  precisely  70°  and  the  time  precisely  i  hoiur.  An  error  here 
of  1°  or  2*  introduces  an  error  of  about  3%  in  the  results. 

Ferrous  thiocyanate  is  not  obtainable  commercially  and,  if  it  were,  would 
almost  certainly  be  contaminated  with  ferric  salts.  The  indicator  referred 
to  in  Vol.  I  is  made  as  follows: 

One  grm.  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  cold  water, 
1.5  grm.  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  is  added  and,  when  this  has  dissolved, 
2.5  CO.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  With  the  purest  available 
materials,  the  solution,  even  when  freshly  prepared,  will  usually  have  a  pink 
tint.  This  is  destroyed  by  a  trace  of  zinc  dust  and  the  solution  is  filtered. 
After  being  kept  some  time,  it  re-acquires  a  red  colour,  which  is  again  dis- 
charged by  the  use  of  zinc  dust.    In  this  way  the  indicator  may  be  used  for 

1  J,  Inst.  Brewing,  zgio.  i6,  53i. 
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several  days,  but  finally  becomes  too  insensitive  and  must  be  replaced  by  a 
freshly  prepared  solution. 

Roasted  Malt  and  Bailey. 

A  uniform  practice  in  analysing  these  products  has  now  been  agreed  on^ 
which  differs  considerably  from  the  methods  described  in  Vol.  I  (p.  142). 

Extract — A  little  over  50  grm.  is  finely  ground  in  a  coffee  mill,  and  ex- 
actly 50  grm.  of  the  ground  product  are  mixed  with  about  350  c.c.  of  boiling 
distilled  water  and  the  mixture  kept  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  an  hour.  It 
is  then  cooled,  made  up  to  515  cc,  filtered  and  its  sp.  gr.  at  60^/66^  taken. 
The  excess  gravity  (over  water  —  1,000)  multiplied  by  3.36  gives  the  extract 
in  brewers'  lb.  per  standard  quarter  of  336  lb.  Black  barleys  and  malts  are 
not  commonly  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  quarter  of  336  lb., 
various  weights  and  measures  being  employed,  but  the  Malt  Analysis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute  of  Brewing  recommends  the  above  uniform  method 
of  stating  analytical  results,  leaving  subsequent  calculation  to  whom  it  may 
concern. 

Colour. — 20  c.c.  of  the  above  extract,  which,  if  not  brilliant,  must  be  re- 
filtered,  are  diluted  to  1,000  c.c.  and  the  colour  read  in  a  i-in.  cell,  using  Lovi- 
bond's  tintometer  and  glasses  of  "Series  52." 

Blown  and  Crystal  Malts. 

No  directions  for  the  analysis  of  these  materials  were  given  in  Vol.  I. 
The  following  uniform  methods  have  now  been  agreed  on.' 
,  Extract — 50  grm.  are  ground  in  a  Seek  mill,  so  set  that  there  is  a  distance 
of  0.5  mm.  between  the  rollers,  as  determined  by  a  feeler  gauge.  The  grist 
is  mashed  with  300  c.c.  of  distilled  water  at  158^  F.  and  100  c.c.  of  cold-water 
malt  extract*  previously  heated  to  150°  F.  The  mixture  is  kept  for  an  hour 
at  150®  F.,  then  cooled  to  60®  F.,  made  up  to  515  cc,  filtered  and  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  filtrate  taken  at  6oV6o°  F.  Simultaneously,  100  ex.  of  the  cold-water 
malt  extract,  mixed  with  300  c.c.  water,  are  digested  for  an  hour  at  150°  F., 
then  cooled  to  60°  F.,  made  up  to  500  cc,  filtered  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  filtrate 
taken.  The  difference  between  the  sp.  gr.  (water  =  1,000)  of  this  filtrate 
and  that  obtained  in  the  experiment  with  brown  or  crystal  malt,  multiplied 
by  3.36,  gives  the  extract  of  the  malt  in  brewers'  lb.  per  standard  quarter  of 
336  lb.  Brown  and  crystal  malts  are  not  commonly  purchased  on  the  basis 
of  the  standard  quarter,  various  weights  and  measures  being  employed,  but 
the  above  uniform  method  of  stating  results  is  recommended. 

I  J,  Inst,  Brewing,  1910,  16,  532. 

*  J.  InsL  Brewing,  1910,  x6,  533. 

*  The  cold-water  malt  extract  is  made  by  digesting  malt  of  diastatic  power  30  to  40"  Lintner  with 
three  timet  its  weight  of  distilled  water  for  i  hour  at  00^-70*  P.,  and  then  filtering. 
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Cokmr. — 20  c.c.  of  the  above  extract,  which  must  be  brilliant,  are  diluted 
to  100  C.C*  and  the  colour  read  in  a  i-in.  cell,  using  a  Lovibond  tintometer  and 
glasses  of  "Series  52." 

Caramel. 

Extract. — 10  grm.  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  made  up  to  100  cc, 
filtered  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  filtrate  determined  at  6oV6o^  F.  The  excess 
gravity  (water  a  1000)  multiplied  by  2.24  gives  the  extract  in  brewers' 
lb.  per  2  cwt. 

Colour. — 10  cc.  of  the  above  solution  are  diluted  to  1,000  cc,  and 
the  colour  read  in  a  i-in.  cell,  using  a  Lovibond  tintometer  and  glasses  of 
"Series  52." 

Ash. — ^3  grm.  are  treated  with  2  cc  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tared  dish,  which 
is  then  heated  over  a  flame  until  intumescence  is  complete,  when  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  muffle  and  the  contents  are  incinerated  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is 
usual  tp  deduct  10%  from  the  weight  of  the  ash  found,  as  in  the  analysis 
of  sugars,  though  the  mineral  constituents  of  caramel  are  so  frequently 
mainly  sulphates  that  no  correction,  or  at  most  a  very  small  one,  is  really 
needed. 

Iron  is  nearly  always  present  in  detectable  amount  and,  since  brewers 
object  to  more  than  a  minute  trace  of  iron  in  their  materials,  it  is  usual  to 
estimate  the  iron  in  the  ash  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add- 
ing much  thiocyanate  and  comparing  the  colour  produced  with  standards 
containing  known  amounts  of  ferric  iron  and  the  same  concentration  of 
add  and  thiocyanate. 

Caramel  for  use  in  brewing  should  throw  down  no  sediment  when  mixed 
with  beer.  The  test  is  usually  continued  for  24  hours.  If  prolonged 
beyond  this  period,  as  is  sometimes  worth  while,  some  beer  without  caramel 
should  be  set  up  alongside,  lest  a  sediment  due  to  the  beer  itself  be 
attributed  to  the  caramel. 

Invert  Sugar. 

Invert  sugar,  made  by  hydrolysing  raw  cane  sugars  with  acid,  is  an 
important  brewing  material  and  is  subjected  in  brewing  laboratories  to  a 
much  mof^  exhaustive  scheme  of  analysis  than  is  to  be  found  under  this 
heading  in  the  section  on  Sugars. 

Invert  sugar  made  from  refined  sugar  lacks  the  lusciousness  and  other 
characteristics  desirable  in  a  brewing  sugar,  so  that  raw  cane  sugars  are 
generally  used.  In  addition  to  invert  sugar,  uninverted  saccharose  and 
water,  therefore,  commercial  invert  contains  from  0.2  to  0.7%  of  albuminoids, 
from  3  to  6%  of  unfermen table  organic  matter  and  from  i  to  3.5%  of  mineral 
matter,  the  latter  being  partly  derived  from  the  raw  material  and  partly 
introduced  as  calcium  carbonate  to  neutralise  the  acid  used  in  effecting 
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hydrolysis.  Sulphuric  acid  is  generally  employed  as  hydrolyst  because 
the  comparative  insolubility  of  calcium  sidphate  makes  it  possible  to  elimin- 
ate most  of  the  mineral  matter  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  neutralisation. 

Raw  beet  sugar  could  not  be  used  for'  the  production  of  brewers'  invert, 
on  account  of  the  objectionable  flavour  of  the  secondary  constituents.  No 
such  objection  would  attach  to  the  use  of  hightly  refined  beet  sugar,  but 
highly  refined  sugars  are  not  used  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  Oc- 
casionally invert  sugar  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  raw  cane  sugar  and  high- 
grade  raw  beet  sugars  (first  runnings)  and  the  origin  of  such  invert  sugar  is 
not  readily  detected  by  the  palate  or  nose.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  ex- 
clude it  from  the  brewery,  and  this  can  usually  be  done  by  limiting  the 
permissible  percentage  of  albuminoids,  which  is  higher  in  beet  than  in  cane 
products.  Brewers'  invert  is  supplied  in  three  grades,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  require  them  to  contain  less  than  the  following  percentages  of  albu- 
minoids: No.  I,  0.3%;  No.  II,  0.5%;  and  No.  Ill,  0.75%.  A  good  No. 
Ill  will  comply  with  the  standard  here  set  up  for  No.  I,  so  that  the  above 
limits  cannot  be  unduly  stringent.^ 

The  analysis  of  commercial  invert  includes  the  following  determinations: 
dextrose,  laevulose,  saccharose,  albuminoids,  ash  and  water.  The  difference 
between  the  sum  of  these  and  100  is  returned  as  "other  organic  matter." 
The  brewers'  extract  per  2  cwt.  is  also  an  important  figure,  always  deter- 
mined, and  the  colour  may  be. 

Ash. — This  is  determined  as  in  caramel  (q.v.)  and  it  is  customary  to 
deduct  10%  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphated  ash  as  with  other  sugars,  al- 
though the  correction  is  no  doubt  too  large  for  a  product  inverted  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Water  and  Brewers'  Extract — 25  grm.  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
the  mixture  made  up  to  250  c.c,  filtered,  and  its  sp.  gr.  determined  at 
60V60®.  The  excess  gravity  (water  =  1,000)  multiplied  by  2.24  gives  the 
extract  in  brewers'  lb.  per  2  cwt. 

Water. — A  10%  solution  of  pure  invert  sugar  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1,038.7 
and,  in  solutions  of  approximately  this  concentration,  the  excess  sp.  gr.  is 
very  nearly  proportional  to  the  concentration.  The  composition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  invert  sugar  can  therefore  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  excess 
gravity  by  the  "solution  factor"  3.87.  The  solution  factor  of  uninverted 
sucrose  is  3.86,  and  that  of  the  other  organic  solids  of  commercial  invert 
probably  not  very  different,  whilst  their  amount  is  small.  The  solution 
factor  of  the  ash  constituents,  on  the  other  hand,  approximates  to  8  and  in 
brewery  laboratories  is  usually  assumed  to  be  double  that  of  the  organic 
solids.  The  percentage  of  total  solids  in  the  invert  is  therefore  arrived  at 
by  dividing  the  excess  gravity  of  the  10%  solution  by  0.387  and  subtracting 
the  percentage  of  ash.  The  difference  between  the  result  so  found  and  100 
is  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample. 

*  cf.  Ling,  J,  Inst.  Breteing,  19x4.  ao,  185. 
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Albuminoids. — Nitrogen  is  determined  by  KjeldaM's  method  and 
the  result  multiplied  by  6.3.  If  unduly  high,  a  separate  determination 
of  nitrate  nitrogen  should  be  made  before  condemning  the  sample  on  its 
high  content  of  '^albuminoids." 

Invert  Sugar  and  Saccharose. — These  can  be  estimated  by  a  method, 
worked  out  by  Morris^  who  first  devised  a  means  of  overcoming  the  inter- 
ference of  optically  active  and  reducing  non-sugars.  The  following  method, 
based  on  that  of  Morris,  is  easier  of  execution  and  has  been  found  by  Ling 
(its  originator)  and  the  writer  to  be  capable  of  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  depends  on  the  volumetric  estimation  of  the  reducing  sugars 
and  the  use  of  the  table  constructed  by  Ling  and  the  writer.*  The  table 
was  constructed  from  experiments  made  with  Fehling's  solution  of  which 
10  c.c.  required  25.65  c.c.  of  0.2%  pure  invert  sugar.  If  another 
worker  finds  that  10  c.c.  of  his  Fehling's  solution  requires  under  his  condi- 
tions only  25  c.c.  of  0.2%  invert  sugar,  he  will  need  to  reduce  the  numbers 
in  columns  D,  L,  I  and  M  and  increase  those  in  columns  D',  V,  V  and  M' 
proportionately.  The  maltose  columns  are  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  com- 
mercial glucose  (vide  supra). 

To  make  dear  the  calculations  involved,  the  following  description  of  the 
method  is  accompanied  by  a  worked  example. 

The  rotation  of  the  10%  solution,  prepared  for  the  estimation  of  water 
and  brewers'  extract,  is  observed  in  a  200  mm.  tube  in  a  Ventzke-Scheibler 
half-shadow  polarimeter.  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  diluted  to  500  c.c.  and 
the  reducing  power  of  this  0.2%  solution  determined  by  titration  with  io-€.c. 
portions  of  Fehling's  solution,  using  ferrous  thiocyanate  as  indicator  (cf. 
Vol.  I,  p.  136,  for  method,  and  this  Vol.,  p.  5,  for  preparation  of  in- 
dicator). 

In  a  particular  case,  a  commercial  invert  sugar  gave  a  reading  in  10% 
solution  in  a  200-mm.  tube  of  ^4.7  divisions,  and  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution 
required  36.45  c.c.  of  0.2%  solution  for  reduction. 

10  C.C.  of  the  10%  solution  are  diluted  to  about  150  c.c.  and  boiled  for  i 
minute  with  30  c.c.  of  N/2  hydrochloric  acid  to  invert  the  small  amount  of 
saccharose  always  present  in  commercial  invert  sugar.  The  mixture  is 
cooled,  neutralised  with  30  c.c.  of  N/2  sodium  hydroxide,  diluted  to  500  c.c. 
and  titrated  against  Fehling's  solution. 

In  the  case  dted,  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  required  35.95  c.c.  of  the 
completely  inverted  0.2%  solution.  From  this  result  and  the  reducing 
power  of  the  0.2%  solution  before  inversion,  the  percentage  of  Saccharose  is 
calculated.  Reference  to  column  i  of  the  table  shows  that  the  reducing 
power  of  the  inverted  solution  corresponds  to  the  presence  of  0.1460%  of 
apparent  invert  sugar,  that  of  the  uninverted  solution  to  0.1441%.  The 
(Merence,  0.0019,  is  the  measure,  in  terms  of  invert  sugar,  of  the  saccharose 

*y.  Inst.  Brewing,  1898,  4.  163. 

*  Analyst,  1908,  33,  z6o.    (See  under  Sugars,  page  39.) 
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in  0.2  grm.  of  the  sample,  which  therefore  contained  (0.0019  X  0.95  X  500  b) 
0.9%  saccharose. 

25  grm.  of  the  original  sample  are  dissolved  in  about  200  c.c.  water,  to 
which  about  5  c.c.  of  yeast  decoction  and  3  grm.  of  washed,  pressed  yeast  are 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  ferment  at  about  70^  C.  for  3-4  days. 
A  little  alumina  cream  is  then  added,  the  mixture  made  up  to  250  cc,  filtered 
and  its  rotation  and  reducing  power  determined. 

In  the  case  dted,  the  fermented  10%  solution  gave  a  reading  in  a  200 
mm.  tube  of  — o.i  division,  and  40  c.c.  was  required  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Feh- 
ling's  solution.  Opposite  40  c.c.  in  column  I  of  the  table  is  the  number 
0.1319,  the  reducing  power  in  terms  of  invert  of  the  tmfermentable  matter  in 
10%  solution.  In  0.2%  solution,  therefore,  the  unfermentable  matter 
would  raise  the  apparent  content  of  invert  sugar  0.0026%.  The  table  also 
shows  that  in  a  concentration  such  that  10  c.c.  Fehling's  solution  require  36- 
37  C.C.,  a  difference  of  0.0037%  of  invert  sugar  makes  a  difference  of  i  c.c.  in 
the  burette  reading.  Unfermentable  reducing  substances  equivalent  to 
0.0026%  invert  would  therefore  reduce  it  0.70  cc  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solu- 
tion would  therefore  require  (36.45  +0.70  =)  37.15  cc.  of  the 0.2%  solu- 
tion, if  this  were  free  from  unfermentable  reducing  substances,  or  i  grm. 
of  the  sample  contains  dextrose  and  laevulose  equivalent  to  xo  -s-  (37.15  X 
0.002)  =  10-5-  0.0743  =  134.6  cc  Fehling^s  solution. 

In  concentrations  such  as  that  in  which  the  first  reduction  experiment 
was  made — ^namely  where  10  cc  Fehling's  solution  require  36.45  cc  of 
sugar  solution — i  grm.  dextrose  =  196.6  cc  Fehling's  solution  and.i  grm. 
levulose  »  183.8  c.c  Fehling's  solution.  If  the  percentage  of  dextrose  in 
the  sample  be  represented  by  D  and  the  percentage  of  laevulose  by  L,  it 
follows  that 

1.966  D  +  1.838  L  =  134.6  (i) 

The  sample  was  found  to  contain  0.9%  saccharose.  A  0.9%  solution  of 
saccharose  gives  a  reading  of  (3.85  X  0.09  =)  +0.3  division  when  read  in  a 
2oo-mm.  tube  in  a  Ventzke-Scheibler  polarimeter.  The  actual  reading  ( —4.7 
must  therefore  be  corrected  for  this  amount,  as  well  as  for  the  reading  of  the 
unfermentable  residue  ( ^o.i),  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  reading  due  to  dextrose 
and  kevulose  alone,  —4.7  —  0.3  —  (—0.1)  =  —  4.9  divisions.  Since  1% 
solutions  of  dextrose  or  Isevulose  give  readings  of  3.05  and  —5.32  divisions 
respectively,  it  follows  that 

0.305  D  -  0.532  L  =  -  4.9  (a) 

From  equations  (i)  and  (2),  D  =  39.0  and  L  =  31.5%. 

Starch  Sugars. 

Glucose  chips  contain  in  addition  to  dextrose,  maltose  (nil  to  12%), 
dextrin  (up  to  14%),  water  (usually  13-14%),  small  amounts  of  mineral 
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matter  (0.5-2%)  and  stiU  smaller  amoimts  of  albuminoids  (0.2-0.6%). 
Glucose  syrup  or  dextrin-maltose  usually  contains  rather  less  than  25%  of 
dextrose,  rather  more  maltose,^  over  30%  of  dextrin,  about  18%  of  water 
and  traces  of  mineral  matter  and  albuminoids. 

As  regards  ash,  albuminoids,  water  and  brewers'  extract,  these  sugars  are 
analysed  like  commercial  invert  sugar  (q.v.). 

Dextrose  and  maltose  are  estimated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed for  the  estimation  of  dextrose  and  Isevulose  in  invert  sugar,  except 
that  no  inversion  experiment  is  necessary  and  that  the  equations  to  be  used 
are: 

aD  +  I.22SM  =  F,  (i) 

0.305D  +  0.798M  =  R,  (2) 

where  a  is  a  coefficient  found  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  39  after 
experiment,  as  in  the  analysis  of  invert  sugar,  F  is  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
Fehling's  solution  corresponding  to  i  grm.  of  the  starch  sugar,  duly  corrected 
for  the  reducing  power  of  the  unfermentable  residue,  and  R  is  the  rotation 
in  divisions  Ventzke  (200  mm.  tube)  of  a  10%  solution  of  the  sugar,  duly 
corrected  for  the  rotatory  power  of  the  unfermentable  residue.  The  co- 
efficient of  M  in  equation  (i)  is  a  constant,  independent  of  the  concentration. 
The  difference  between  100  and  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  dextrose, 
maltose,  water,  ash  and  albuminoids  may  be,  and  usually  is,  returned  as 
'Mextrinous  carbohydrates  and  other  organic  matter."  The  percentage 
of  actual  dextrin  is  approximately  given  by  dividing  the  rotation  (Ventzke, 
200  mm.  tube)  of  the  fermented  10%  solution  by  1.166. 


Detemiinatkm  of  Original  Gravity.— The  Finance  Act  of  1914  (Session  2) 
substitutes  for  the  table,  reproduced  on  page  153  of  Vol.  I,  a  new  table,  of 
which  a  copy  is  given  below. 

The  figures  in  the  new  table,  which  is  based  on  experiments  made  ad 
hoc  by  Sir  Edward  Thorpe  and  Dr.  Horace  Brown,  are  for  the  most  part 
higher — and,  over  an  important  part  of  the  table,  nearly  2®  higher — than 
those  in  the  old  one,  which  has  long  been  known  to  give  low  results  (cf .  Vol. 
I,  155).  On  the  average,  the  new  table  will  allow  original  gravities  to  be 
determined  accurately,  but  in  some  cases  it  will  overestimate  and  in  others 
underestimate  original  gravities.  This  is  inevitable,  as  the  true  relation 
between  spirit  indication  and  degrees  of  gravity  lost  varies  with  the  com- 
position of  the  wort  and  with  the  individual  brewery.  To  meet  cases  where 
it  may  overestimate,  the  Finance  Act  directs  that  0.75^  be  deducted  in  all 
cases  from  the  original  gravity  as  deduced  from  the  table.    This,  of  course, 

1  Klttyver  {Btoelumisekt  SuiJurhtpalinien^  Leiden,  1914)  eUtee  that  a  series  of  analyses,  made  by 
dtflcriminatiiiff  yeasts,  of  commercial  slocose  ssmips  showed  the  presence  of  15  to  so  %  of  maltose  in 
tbs  products  he  ejcamined.        W.  A  .D. 
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applies  to  work  connected  with  the  departments  of  Customs  and  Excise. 
For  purposes  of  brewery  control,  it  may  be  found  that  a  smaller  correction, 
or  one  of  contrary  sign,  or  none,  is  needed. 

SPIRIT  INDICATION  TABLE  SHOWING  DEGREES  OF  GRAVITY  LOST  IN 

MALT  WORT  DURING  FERMENTATION. 


Degrees  of 

• 

spirit 

o.o 

o.x 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

indication 

, 

o 

o.oo 

0.43 
4.67 

0.85 

1.37 

1.70 

3.X3 

3.55 

3.97 

3.40 

3.83 

X 

4.35 

5.10 

5. S3 

5.95 
XO.36 

6.37 

6.80 

7.23 

7.6s 

8.07 

2 

8.50 

8.94 

9.38 

9.83 

XO.7O 

XX.  14 

ZX.S8 

X3.03 

12.46 
X6.86 

3 

13. 90 

13.34 

13.78 

14.33 

14.66 

xs.xo 

15.54 

X5.98 

X6.43 

4 

17.30 

17.75 

18. 3X 

X8.66 

X9.I3 

19.57 

30.03 

30.48 

30.94 

21.39 

5 

3X.85 

33.30 

33.76 

33. 3X 

33.67 

34.13 

34.58 

35.03 

35. 49 

35. 94 

6 

36.40 

36.86 

37.33 

37.78 

38.34 
33.86 

38.70 

39.16 

39.63 

30.08 

30.54 
35.  x« 

7 

31.00 

3X.46 

3X.93 

33.39 

33.33 

33.79 

34.25 

34.73 

8 

35.6s 

36. XX 

36.58 

37.04 

37. SX 

37.97 

38.44 

38.90 

39.37 

39.83 

9 

40.30 

40.77 

41.34 

41. 7X 

43.  x8 

43.6s 

43.13 

43.59 

44  06 

44.53 

xo 

45.00 

45.48 

45.97 

46.45 

46.94 

47.43 

47.91 

48.39 

48.88 

49.36 

XX 

49.85 

50.35 

50.85 

51.35 

51.8s 

52.35 

53.85 

53.35 

53.8s 

54.35 

xa 

54.85 

55.36 

55.87 

56.38 

56.89 

57.40 

57.91 

58.43 

58.93 

59.44 

X3 

59.95 

60.46 

60.97 

61.48 

61.99 

6a. SX 

63. ox 

63.53 

64.03 

64.54 
69.78 

14 

65.  XO 

65.63 

66.14 
71.36 

66.66 

67.18 

67.70 

68.23 

68.74 

69.36 

X5 

70.30 

70.83 

71.89 

72.43 

72.95 

73.48 

74. ox 

74-54 

75.07 

x6 

75.60 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 


Page    z6i,  line    15,    for  "hopsarrogates,''  read  "bop  surrogates,*'    164^  line  13,  for 
''saccharine,"  read  "saccharin." 


WINES  AND  SPIRITS. 


By  G.  C.  JONES,  F.  I.  C,  A.  C.  G.  I. 


AnatjTsis  of  Wines. — The  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
the  descjiption,  in  a  general  work  like  this,  of  the  physico-chemical  methods 
of  P.  Dutoit  and  M.  Duboux.  Nothing  less  than  a  detailed  description, 
occupying  much  space,  could  serve  any  useful  purpose,  and  this  would  scarcely 
be  justified,  seeing  that  the  methods  are  not  yet  used  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  whilst  they  are  ignored  by  all  German  writers,  e.g., 
by  the  author  of  the  section  on  .Wines  in  the  most  recent  edjition  of  Lunge's 
Technical  Methods  of  Analysis. 

However,  the  application  by  Dutoit  and  Duboux  of  their  methods 
to  the  investigation  of  wine  dates  back  at  least  to  1908  and  is  of  general  in- 
terest, if  only  for  its  originality.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  methods  may 
come  into  general  use  in  laboratories  where  a  large  amount  of  routine  work 
has  to  be  conducted.  Such  work  on  wine  is  not  often  undertaken  in  Great 
Britain,  but  those  who  refer  to  this  book  have  a  right  to  expect  at  least  a  ref- 
erence to  work  which  may  become  important  before  another  edition  ap- 
pears. Fortunately,  the  authors  have  recently  published  a  small  book,^ 
which  make^  it  unnecessary  to  give  references  to  their  original  papers,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  Swiss  periodicals,  not  readily  accessible. 

Briefly,  their  methods  consist  in  titrating  the  wine  with  appropriate 
reagents  and  taking  successive  conductivity  measurements,  the  results  being 
plotted  on  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates.  In  this  way,  curves  are 
obtained  which  show  distinctly  the  saturation  points.  Not  only  can  chlor- 
ides, sulphates,  phosphates,  lime,  total  alkalinity,  total  acidity,  ash  and 
ammonia  be  thus  estimated,  but  also  tartaric,  malic  and  succinic  acids. 

The  book  referred  to  embodies  their  work  up  to  191 2,  since  when  only  one 
paper  has  been  published. 

Estimation  of  Tartaric,  Malic,  Succinic  and  Other  Organic  Acids  in  Wine. — 
The  estimation  of  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates  so  seldom  figures  in  an  English 
report  on  a  wine  that  a  mere  reference  to  the  tedious  methods  of  Halenke  and 
Moslinger  was  given  in  Vol.  I.  For  the  same  reason,  no  extended  reference 
can  be  given  here  to  improved  methods  for  the  estimation  of  tartaric,  malic 
and  other  adds  in  musts,  wines  and  the  like.  But  the  last  5  years  have 
witnessed  several  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  estimating  these  acids  when  present  together;  for  these  methods, 
see  under  Tartaric  Acid,  pages  104-109. 

>  V Analyse  dts  Vins  Par  Volumetrie  Physico-<:himigu4,    lAuaanne,  Rotig«  et  Cie. 
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ERRATA  m  VOL.  I. 

Page  165,  line  2,  for  A.  C.  S.  I.  read  ''A.  C.  G.  I." 

Page  165,  line  21,  from  bottom,  for  "difference,"  read  "differences." 

Page  168,  line  13,  after  "wines**  insert  "in  which." 

Page  174,  line  18,  insert  "acid"  after  "sulphurous." 

Page  175,  line  20  from  bottom,  for  Vol.  m,  read  Vol.  V. 

Page  175,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "forms,"  read  "form." 

Page  X91,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "bearing,"  read  "leaving." 

Page  196,  line  8,  for  "m,"  itad  "under." 

Page  205,  line  2,  for  "Schligfating,"  read  "Schlichting." 


YEAST. 


By  EMIL  SCHLICHTING  and  H.  WINTHER. 

Geneial. — ^Yeast  must  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view,  as  a  plant 
and  as  a  f erment,  based  upon  the  fact  that,  while  the  yeast  ceUs  develop 
and  propagate,  the  yeast  has  only  little  or  no  fermentative  activity. 

Physical  Properties. — ^According  to  Sch5nfeld,  Hinrichs  and  Rossmann,* 
the  four  main  characteristics  of  a  *^  top  fermenting  yeast"  are:  (i)  branched 
budding  fermentation;  (2)  little  fermentation  of  melitriose;  (3)  formation 
ot  siirface  yeast  at  room  temperature;  (4)  milky  mixture  in  water. 

Schdnfdd  and  Hirt'  point  out  that  considerable  difference  exists  among 
the  various  yeasts  in  their  mode  of  settling  or  sedimentation,  some  separating 
out  in  heavy  lumps  while  others  subside  as  a  fine,  loose  dust.  According  to 
these  authors,  lumpy  yeasts  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  phosphoric  add 
and  magnesia.  The  distinctive  character  of  settling  is  also  greatly  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  proteins  contained  in  the  nutritive  medium.  The  more 
complex  their  molecular  composition  the  greater  the  tendency  of  the  yeast 
to  separate  in  solid,  lumpy  formation. 

Classification. — In  tlie  latest  S3rstematizing  of  yeasts,  Hansen'  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  following  groups: 

Saccharomyces. 

Zygosaccharomyces. 

Saccharomycodes, 

Saccharomycopsis 

Pichia. 

WUlia. 

The  Sckizosaccharomyces  are  not  included  in  this  family.  Simultaneously 
with  these  changes  in  the  grouping  of  yeasts,  several  of  the  known  species 
have  been  given  new  names.    The  most  important  of  these  changes  are: 

Old  name.  New  name. 

Sacckaromyc4S  BUipsoideus  I.  Saccharomyces  BUipsoideus, 

Saccharomycss  BlUpsoideus  II,  Saccharomyces  T^irbidans. 

Saccharomyces  Pasiarui^us  I.  Saccharomyces  Pastorianus. 

Saccharomyces  Pastorianus  II,  Saccharomyces  Intermedius, 

Saccharomyces  Pastorianus  III.  Sauharomyces  Validus, 

Saccharomyces  Membraneifaciens.  Pichia  Membran^aciens. 

Carlsberg  Yeast  I.  Saccharomyces  Carlsbergensis. 

CarlsbecB  Yeaat  IL  Saccharomyces  Monacensis. 

Chemical  Coo^ositioiL — ^The  characteristic  odour  of  yeast  is  ascribed^ 
to  a  colourless  ethereal  oil,  which,  in  concentrated  form,  resembles  the  flavour 
of  hyacinth. 


*  Mbrtct  Brau.  Lesihon,  19x0,*  455. 
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Henneberg  has  found  that  a  definite  relation  exists  between  the  amount 
of  protein  and  glycogen  present  in  yeast  and  that  when  the  former  rises 
above  Si%9  ^^^  latter  is  reduced  to  almost  nil. 

Salkowski'  has  determined  the  amount  of  yeast  gum  to  be  about  5%. 
He  has  further  shown  that  the  gum  consists  of  a  dextro-mannan,  which  on 
hydrolysis  forms  dextrose  and  mannose. 

Fermenting  Enzyme. — ^A.  V.  Lebedew'  has  demonstrated  that  the  active 
fermenting  enzyme  can  be  extracted  from  dried  yeast  by  simple  maceration 
with  water  at  a  temperature  from  25®  to  30°  C.  for  a  period  of  2  hours. 

The  process  of  decomposition  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  a  very  complicated  one.^  According  to  Harden  and  Young,  the  trans- 
formation is  carried  out  by  the  zymase  proper  and  its  co-enzyme,  which  is 
considered  to  be  an  easily  saponified  ester  of  phosphoric  add. 

The  destruction  of  the  activity  of  pressed  yeast  juice  is  mainly  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  a  saponifying  enz3rme  or  lipase  upon  the  co-enzyme;  this  is 
also  accompanied  by  the  action  of  a  proteolytic  enz3rme,  endotryptase,  upon 
the  zymase.  Inactive  yeast  juice  may  be  regenerated  by  the  addition  of 
yeast  water  if  such  addition  is  made  shortly  after  the  inactivity  has  set  in. 

Testing  of  Yeast — C.  NageH  has  modified  the  Hayduck  method  of  esti- 
mating the  fermenting  power  of  yeast  for  baking  purposes  by  changing  the 
composition  of  the  solution  employed  in  the  following  manner: 

400C.C.  of  10%  cane-sugar  solution  to  which  are  added  2  grm.  of  potassium 
hydrogen  phosphate;  i  grm.  of  ammonium  hydrogen  phosphate;  0.25  grm. 
magnesium  sulphatei;  0.20  grm.  calcium  sulphate.  The  valuation  of  the 
yeast  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  generated  within  2  hours, 
and  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Fermenting  power. 

1000  C.C.  of  COt  good 

800  to  1000  c.c.  of  COi  medium 

less  than  800  c.c.  of  COs  poor 

D17  Yeast — According  to  Hayduck  and  Bulle,*  when  in  the  dryipg  process 
of  the  yeast  proper,  the  moisture  content  drops  below  25  or  30%,  all  vege- 
tative cells  are  killed.  That  sometimes  such  yeast  will  start  to  grow  again, 
is  entirely  due  to  some  surviving  spores. 

In  order  to  produce  a  dried  yeast  with  about  90%  of  living  cells,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  10%  of  cane  sugar  at  a  temperature  of  50^  and  the 
mixture  should  be  dried  at  this  temperature  on  gauze,  the  period  of  drying 
being  about  3  hours.  The  drying  may  be  accelerated  by  a  strong  air  cur- 
rent; as  the  sugar  added  is  fermented  during  the  dr3dng  process,  little  or  no 
sugar  will  be  found  in  the  finished  product. 

>  Wockensekrift  Brau.,  1910,  37,  429. 
*Ch€m.  Ctntralbl.,  xgii. 

*  AnnaUs  del'InstilutPasUur,  X9ia,  a6,  8. 

*  Delbriick,  Brauerei  Lexikont  X9io,  865. 

*  Brennerei  Zeiiung,  191 1. 

*  Wockensekrift  Brau.,  19x2.  vol.  29,  489. 
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The  drying  of  yeast  has  lately  become  a  general  practice  especially  in 
Europe  for  economic  reasons  and  various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  definitely  ^tablished  that  yeast  after 
being  freed  from  its  bitter  substances  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  meat 
in  the  production  of  extracts,  bouillon,  etc.  The  nitrogenous  substances  in 
this  "nulriefU  yeast'*  are  almost  entirely  soluble  and  assimilable.  Their 
nutitrive  value  is  very  high,  approximately  three  times  that  of  fresh  meat.^ 

Hayduck^  has  found  that  yeast  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  fermented 
liquid  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  alcohol,  which,  under  the  conditions 
ordinarily  prevailing  in  breweries,  amounts  to  about  3%  of  the  total  yeast. 
As  soon  as  methods  for  the  separation  of  this  alcohol  are  perfected,  it  will 
constitute  an  important  by-product  of  the  yeast-drving  process. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  L 


it 


Page  305,  "£.  Schlighting"  should  be  ''E.  Schlichting.  12th  line  ''thoughout"  should 
be  throughout." 
Page  207,  Qth  line,  "bodies  or  peptones"  should  be  "bodies  such  as  peptones." 

>Hayduclc,  Jaabuch  Vers.  undLehratut.  Brau.,  19x1.  286. 
*Jahrb,  Vert,  LekransL  Brau.,  1913,  536. 


NEUTRAL  ALCOHOLIC  DERIVATIVES. 


For  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  methods  dealing  with  ether,  ethyl 
chloride  and  chloroform  and  of  the  literature  reference  should  be  made  as 
follows: 

Eiher. — ^Baskerville  and  Hamor,  /.  Ind.  Eng.  Ckem.,  3i  301-317. 

Ethyl  Chloride. — Baskerville  and  Hamor,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  $9  838-831. 

Chloroform. — ^Baskerville  and  Hamor,  /.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  49  2i3-220» 
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By  WILLIAM  A.  DAVIS.      " 

Soltttion  Densities. — Probably  the  most  accurate  values  of  the  di- 
visors at  different  concentrations  for  saccharose,  dextrose,  laevulose,  invert 
sugar,  maltose  and  '^low/'  "medium"  and  "high"  starch  conversion 
products  are  those  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar.^  These  authors  give  the 
sp.  gr.  taken  at  15.5^  and  referred  to  water  at  the  same  temperature;  the 
divisors  are  not  exactly  grams  p>er  true  100  c.c.  but  the  weight  of  substance 
(weighed  in  air)  contained  in  a  volume  of  the  solution  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  100  grm.  of  water  at  15.5^  weighed  in  air  against  brass  weights.  In 
order  to  convert  the  results  into  grams  per  true  100  c.c,  when  great  accuracy 
is  desired,  as  for  instance  in  determining  specific  rotatory  constants,  they 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  0.99802,  thus  reducing  them  by  about 
0.2%.  The  following  equations  simunarise  the  results;  in  the  original  paper 
the  results  are  also  given  in  the  form  of  tables  and  curves  from  which  the 
divisors  corresponding  with  different  concentrations  can  be  read  directly. 

D  is  the  required  divisor  in  grams  of  anhydrous  sugar  per  100  c.c. 
(reputed). 

G  is  the  sp.  gr.  at  15.5°  when  water  at  the  same  temperature  »  1,000. 

For  Dextrose,!)  =  3.848  —  0.00028  (G  —  1,000)  —  0.0000028 (G  — 1,000)*. 

Lamdose,  D  «  3.946  —  0.00068  (G  —  1,000)  —  0.0000007  (G  —  1,000)*. 

Invert  Sugar,  D  «  3.897  —  0.00025  (G  —  1,000)  —  0.0000004  (G  —  1,000)*. 

MaUose,  D  »  3.9435  —  0.00044  (G  —  i,ooo) '—  0.000001  (G  —  1,000)*. 

*'Higk  Transformation^^  of  starch  by  diastase,  [a]i>  i88.6%  R  »  ao.2. 

D  =  4.032  —  0.0606  (G  —  1,000). 

"Low  Transformation*^  of  starch,  [ajn  149.7®.    R  =  82.8. 

D  »  3.9742  —  0.000403  (G  —  1,000)  —  0.0000014  (G  —  1,000)*. 

• 

Ling,  Eynon  and  Lane*  have  since  re-determined  the  solution  densities 
of  dextrose,  Uevulose  and  maltose,  for  concentrations  ranging  from  c  »  i 
to  c  "  24.  The  results  practicaUy  confirm  those  of  Brown,  Morris  and 
Millar  and  are  of  importance  because  special  care  was  taken  to  ensure  the 
purity  of  the  sugars  employed.  The  writer  also  has  made  a  series  of  deter- 
minations with  highly  purified  dextrose,  Isvulose,  cane  sugar  and  maltose; 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  values  referred  to  above  may  be  taken  as 
accurate.* 

1  Trans.,  1S97.  7it  73. 

s  S€»€nlk  Int.  Conir.  AppL  Chem,,  19x0,  i,  137. 

*  Compasv  Davk  and  Didih,  J,  Agric^  Sci.,  1913,  St  437* 
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Below  are  given  the  recent  data  obtained  by  Ling,  £3mon  and  Lane. 
Column  (A)  gives  the  weight  of  dry  substance  taken. 
Column  (B)  gives  the  total  weight  of  solution. 
Column  (C)  gives  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  at  15.5^,  referred  to  water  at 

the  same  temperature. 
Column  (D)  gives  the  grm.  of  sugar  per  100  c.c.  (reputed)  (fluid  grm. 

at  is-s""). 
Column  (£)  gives  the  divisor  for  calculating  grm.  of  sugar  per  100  c.c. 

(reputed)  from  the  sp.  gr. 


DEXTROSE. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

0.9993 

48.7130 

1,007.97 

3.0675 

3.855 

1.0034 

48.1702 

1.008.08 

3.0999 

3  848 

1.9994 

50.4500 

1.015.4s 

40343 

3.839 

3.0003 

51.4028 

z.033.90 

5. 9705 

3.836 

4.0176 

51.5618 

1,030.73 

8.031X 

3.835 

4.9977 

51.8333 

x.038.36 

ZO.0108 

3.832 

5.9990 

53.5148 

Z.045.6Z 

XX. 9444 

3.8x9 

7.0013 

53.6845 

1.053-38 

X3.9984 

3.8Z3 

7.9990 

53.8803 

z.o6i.t3 

Z6.0513 

3.808 

9.0015 

53.3335 

z,o68.63 

Z8.0398 

3.804 

9.9864 

53.6794 

z.076.03 

30.0X83 

3.798 

I0.003 

53.8410 

z. 084. 06 

32. Z 483 

3.795 

XO.  123 

53.3030 

1.093.43 

34.4X4X 

3.786 

LiEVULOSE. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

Z.1040 

5 X. 3864 
50.9390 

1,008.55 

3.X7ZO 

3.938 

3.0I3Z 

1,015.76 

4.0130 
0.0008 

3.937 

3.0x35 
4.0530 

51.3828 

1,033.54 

3.933 

53.7696 

z,03z.05 

7.9186 

3. 931 

3.9983 

51.5x44 
SX.9507 

z,03Z.36 

8.0047 

3. 9X8 

5.0030 

z,039.x8 

10.0044 

3.9x6 

5.9X36 

53.7690 

1,048.83 

ZZ.7303 

3.9x0 

6.998s 

53.6476 

x,OS4.73 

Z4.O3O7 
ZO.O933 

3.904 

8.3876 

54.7343 

1,063.78 

3.901 

8.9953 

53.3703 

X, 070. 43 

18.0753 

3.896 

Z0.03Z3 

54.0708 

x.077.80 

19. 9949 

3.890 

11.0357 

54.3534 

x.085.57 

33.03IZ 

3.886 

ZZ.66Z4 

53.9094 

X. 093. 55 

34.X03X 

3-88X 

MALTOSE. 


A  . 

B 

C 

D 

B 

0.9433 

50.1806 

X. 007. 46 
1.015.06 

1.89x6 

3.944 

X.9977 

50.9x60 

3.9850 

3.930 

3.X074 

5X.3990 

X.034.3X 

6.X936 

3.936 

3.8939 

5X.47XO 

X. 030. 54 

7.7963 

3.9IT 

5.0569 

53.3945 
53.6860 

x.039.34 

ZO.0504 

3.9x4 

5.9907 

1,045.63 

XZ.6680 

3.9IX 

7.0033 

53.8330 

X. 054. 63 

X3.9795 

3.908 

T.9710 

53.4580 

X.06X.78 

XS.8319 

3903 

8.0333 

53.9998 

x,o63.87 

16.Z081 

3.903 

8.9098 

53-3973 

X. 069. 84 

17.8847 

3.90s 

8.9x33 

53.3600 

X, 069. 91 

X7.9053 

3.904 
3.898 

10.0734 

53.7766 

x.078.76 

30.3073 

10.9333 

53.5393 

x. 086. 47 

33.Z869 

3.897 

11.7838 

54.3558 

X.093.3S 

33.7337 

3.893 
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For  tables  showing  the  sp.  gr.  of  saccharose  solutions  at  ao^  compated 
with  water  at  4^  as  determined  by  theKaiserlicheNormalEichungskomfnissianf 
see  ZeU.  Ver.  DetUsch.  Zuckerind.,  1900,  page  11 23.  These  tables  are  given 
in  full  in  FrQhling's  Anleitung  fiir  die  Zuckerindustrie,  7th  Ed.,  191 1, 
pages  87-91. 

Refractometer  Vahies. — During  the  past  few  years  the  refractometer 
has  found  increasing  application  in  sugar  analysis  and  the  opinion  is  grow- 
ing that  the  refractometer  is  an  indispensable  instrument  in  all  beet  cultivation 
or  sugar 'factory  laboratories.^  For  recent  tables  of  refractometric  values 
see  Main,'  and  Stanek.'  Sch5nrock  gives  the  following  values  which  were  de- 
termined in  the  laboratories  of  the  Ph3rsikalische-technische  Reichsanstalt, 
Berlin. 


REFRACTIVE  INDEX  AND  WATER  CONTENT  OF  SUGAR  SOLUTIONS. 


«ao*» 

^ao" 

20*' 

-r 

'^D 

w 

°D 

w 

°D 

W 

w 

1.3330 

100 

1.3590 

83 

X.3883 

66 

I. 4221 

49 

X-3344 

99 

X.3606 

82 

1.3902 

65 

1.4242 
1.4264 

48 

I. 3359 

9S 

1.3622 

81 

1.3920 

64 

47 

X.3374 

97 

1.3639 

80 

1.3939 

63 

X.428S 

46 

I.33S8 

96 

1.3655 

79 

1.3958 

62 

1.4307 

45 

1.3403 

95 

1.3672 

78 

1.3978 

6z 

1.4329 

44 

1.3418 

94 

1.3689 

77 

1.3997 

60 

1.4351 

43 

1.3433 

93 

1.3706 

76 

1.40x6 

59 

1.4373 

42 

1.3448 

92 

1.3723 

75 

1.4036 

58 

1.4396 

41 

1.3464 

91 

1.3740 

74 

1.4056 

57 

1.4418 

40 

1-3479 

2^ 

1.3758 

73 

1.4076 

56 

1.4441 
1.4404 

1.4486 

39 

1.3494 

«9 

1.3775 

72 

1.4096 

55 

38 

1.3510 

88 

,1.3793 

71 

1.4117 

54 

37 

1.3536 

87 

I.38II 

70 

1.4137 

53 

1.4509 

36 

1.3541 

86 

1.3829 

52 

1.4158 

52 

1.4532 

.    35 

1.3557 

85 

1.3847 

z . 386s 

68 

1.4179 

51 

1.4555 

34 

1-3573 

84 

67 

X.43OO 

SO 

Relationshq)  of  Polarimetrie  Readings  in  Different  Instruments. — 
The  following  data  for  converting  the  readings  obtained  with  dififerent  types 
of  polarimeter  are  given  by  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar.^  The  relationship  of 
tJie  readings  obtained  with  a  sodium  light  instrument  to  those  obtained 
with  a  Ventzke-Scheibler  instrument  varies  slightly  according  to  the  sub- 
stance under  observation  and  its  concentration.  The  table  given  is  therefore 
of  considerable  use  in  working  with  the  different  sugars. 

Column  A  gives  for  each  solution  the  result  of  dividing  the  scale  reading 
of  the  Ventzke-Scheibler  instrument  by  the  circle  reading  of  a  Jellett-Cornu 
scale;  it  gives  therefore  the  number  of  V.-S.  scale  divisions  corresponding  to 
1°  of  the  sodium-light  scale.  Column  B  gives  the  value  of  a  scale  division 
of  the  V.-S.  instrument  in  terms  of  ray  D. 

Column  C  gives  for  each  instrument  the  ratio  of  [a]j  Biot  to  [ajo. 

Column  D  gives  the  ratio  of  [a]j,  Montgolfier  to  [a]i>.    For  a  discussion  of 

>  Compare  Pellet.  Ini.  Sugar  J.,  19x4.  16,  521. 

•  Ini,  Sugar  J.,  9,  48X. 

*  Zeii,  Ver.  Deutsek.  Zuckerind,^  6x,  421. 
«  Trans.,  1897.  'rt,  93- 
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the  relationship  existing  in  each  case  between  [a]j  Biot  (BioVsjaune  moyen) 
and  [a]j  Montgolfier  see  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  {loc.  ciL). 


Concentration. 


B 


Maltose 

Maltoie 

Dextrose 

Dextrose 

Starch  products 
Starch  products 


10% 
xo% 

5% 
10% 

5% 
10% 

5% 


9.882 

0.3469 

X.X07 

S.899 

0.3449 

I.XX3 

S.89a 

0.3457 

3.904 

0.344a 

9.894 

0.3454 

V   T  f  T 

a.  891 

0.3458 

9.895 

0.3454 

1. 130 
X.X36 

X.I34 
Z.X38 

1.134 
1. 134 
Z.I34 


General  Methods. — Certain  sources  of  error  in  estimating  sugars  by  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  metiiods  are  dealt  with  in  a  paper  by  Davis  and 
Daish.^  In  the  gravimetric  method,  in  which  the  precipitate  of  cuprous 
oxide  obtained  is  collected  on  asbestos,  the  necessity  of  previously  digesting 
the  asbestos  with  boiling  20%  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  subsequentiy 
thoroughly  washing  with  water  is  emphasised;  unless  the  asbestos  is  treated 
in  this  way  considerable  loss  of  weight  may  occur  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  hot  Fehling  solution  on  impurities  present  in  the  asbestos.  It  is  prob- 
ably best  and  simplest  to  collect  the  cuprous  oxide  precipitate  in  a  Gooch 
crucible  containing  a  layer  ^^  to  3^  in.  thick  of  the  purified  asbestos  and, 
after  thoroughly  washing  with  boiling  water,  to  wash  with  a  Uttie  alcohol 
and  ether  and  dry  in  a  steam  oven.  The  Gooch  crucible  is  then  placed  in 
an  ordinary  No.  i  Berlin  crucible  (which  serves  to  shield  it  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  flame)  and  is  heated  strongly  over  a  3^-in.  Teclu  or  Fletcher 
Argand  gas  flame  for  3^  hour;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiccator  at 
least  I  hour,  weighed  and  again  heated  for  another  30  minutes.  The  weight 
is  generally  practically  constant  after  the  first  heating,  the  increase  of  weight 
in  the  second  heating  seldom  exceeding  0.0005  S^™*  ^  ^^^  Gooch  crucible 
is  shielded  from  direct  contact  with  the  flame  in  the  way  indicated  there  is 
never  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  results  for  the  weight  of  cupric 
oxide  and  the  process  is  far  more  simple  and  rapid  than  collecting  the  cuprous 
oxide  in  a  Soxhlet  tube  and  reducing  to  copper  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
in  the  manner  generally  advocated.  The  same  crucible  and  asbestos  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again  for  10  to  20  successive  charges  without  dissolving 
away  the  cupric  oxide;  the  fresh  charge  of  cuprous  oxide  is  collected  on  the 
top  of  the  previous  charge  of  cupric  oxide.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ensure 
that  this  is  constant  in  weight.  Elion'  and  others  have  stated  that  con* 
version  to  cupric  oxide  gives  unreliable  and  discordant  results,  but  this  is 
not  true  when  the  cupric  oxide  is  shielded  from  the  reducing  gases  of  the 

flame.    Under  the  conditions  given  the  ratio  of  p — ^  is  found  to  be  i.in  to 

X.112  the  theoretical  ratio  (Cu  ^  63.57)  being  1.112.    H.  Pellet  (Privaie 

>  /.  Agric,  Science,  X9X3t  5*  437* 
<  t§U,  angew»  Chtm.,  1890.  335* 
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Communication)  recommends  igniting  the  cuprous  oxide  pre^pitate  by  heat- 
ing it  (U  not  too  high  a  temperattsre  in  a  muffle  furnace.  A  blowpipe  should 
never  be  used,  even  when  the  Gooch  crucible  is  shielded  by  an  outer  crucible, 
as  low  results  are  then  obtained,  probably  owing  to  the  slight  dissociation  of 

cupric  oxide  which  occurs  at  very  high  temperatures:  the  ratio  p  ^  when 

the  blowpipe  is  used  ranges  from  1.105  to  1.109  instead  of  having  practically 
the  theoretical  value  1.112  (Davis  and  Daish,  loc.  cit.). 

The  recommendation  is  frequently  made  to  weigh  the  cuprous  oxide,  as 
such,  after  drying  at  100^  and  this  method  has  been  prescribed  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry^  as  one  of  its  provisional  methods.  Whilst  this  course 
is  quite  safe  in  the  case  of  pure  sugars  it  involves  considerable  error  when 
dealing  with  impure  solutions  containing  organic  substances  such  as  are 
obtained  when  working  with  plant  or  animal  extracts,  even  when  these  have 
been  partially  purified  by  treatment  with  basic  lead  acetate,  etc. ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  solutions  obtained  on  inverting  or  hydrolysing  starch  or  sugars 
by  enz3rme  preparations,  such  as  diastase,  maltase  or  invertase,  or  after 
fermenting  sugars  by  yeasts,  even  though  alumina  cream  is  subsequently 
used  to  clear  the  solutions.    In  all  such  cases,  the  cuprous  oxide  invariably 

contains  organic  matter,  which  bums  away  during  ignition,  so  that  the  ratio 

CuO 

P — -^  is  thereby  diminished;  this  ratio  varies  from  1.060  to  1.105,  according 

to  the  nature  of  the  solution  and  of  the  enzyme  preparation  employed. 
It  is  probable  that  in  dealing  with  yeasts,  invertase,  etc.,  the  cuprous  oxide 
precipitate  contains  traces  of  copper  compounds  of  amino-adds,  proteins, 
etc.,  as  well  as  colloidal  matter  carried  down  by  adsorption.  In  such  cases 
the  cupric  oxide  weighed  would  be  slightly  higher  than  that  actually  due  to 
reduction  only;  but  numerous  experiments  indicate  that  this  error  is  rela- 
tively small  and  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  results  obtained.  An 
alternative  method  of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  to  estimate  the  actual  copper 
present  in  the  cuprous  oxide  precipitate  by  one  of  the  standard  volumetric 
methods;  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  have  recently  adopted  as  a  provisional  process 
'Low's  thiosulphate  method  (see  below,  page  41).  H.  Pellet*  advocates 
the  use  of  potassium  cyanide  (Parker's  method)  under  the  conditions  worked 
out  by  C.  Mtiller.» 

The  method  which  depends  on  using  ferric  sulphate  to  dissolve  the  cu- 
prous oxide  and  subsequently  titrating  back  with  permanganate,  is  criticised 
by  Davis  and  Daish  {loc.  cit.)  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  methods  for  the  purpose.  This  method 
has,  however,  been  widely  used  in  recent  years  and  has  been  adopted  as  pro- 
visional by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.^   In  biochemical  work  it  has  been  extensively 


1  BmOtUn  107  (revised).  1912,  i>age  53.    Allen  Vol.  I,  xMge  325. 
>  BmU,  Assoc.  Cksm,  Sucr.,  19x4,  9x5. 
•  Bmtt.  Assoc  Ck4m.  Stur.,  I9ii-i9xa« 


"  Bmu.  Assoc  C7M».  Smr.,  I9ix-i9xa«  peffe  71* 

«  BmlUtiu  107  (rnissd),  19x3,  page  5a.    AUen,  Vol.  I, 
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employed  since  Bertrand  advocated  its  use^  and  gave  tables  for  dextrose, 
invert  sugar,  maltose  and  lactose.  Davis  and  Daish  state  that  in  their 
hands  this  method  gave  values  from  i  to  1.5%  in  error  for  pure  dextrose  and 
maltose  and  point  out  that  the  constants  given  by  Bertrand  for  his  dextrose 
i[a]j,  =  52.0^)  and  maltose  (137.4°)  are  not  those  of  sugars  of  the  highest 
degree  of  purity.  In  preparing  the  solution  of  invert  sugar  on  which  his 
tables  are  based,  Bertrand  hydrolysed  cane  sugar  by  heating  with  2%  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  10  to  15  minutes  at  100°;  such  treatment  invariably  causes 
slight  destruction  of  laevulose  and  Davis  and  Daish  in  consequence  found 
results  by  using  Bertrand's  tables  which  were  3  to  5%  low.  That  decomposi- 
tion of  invert  sugar  occurs  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  temperatures  above 
70**  has  been  generally  recognised  since  the  work  of  Herzfeld.*  The  volu- 
metric method  using  permanganate  is,  too,  not  so  advantageous  as  the  method 
of  Ling,  Rendle  and  Jones  (see  below,  page  38)  either  on  the  groimd  of 
rapidity  (for  which  it  is  generally  preferred  to  gravimetric  methods)  or  of 
accuracy.  It  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  fairly  rapid  approximate  method 
which  may  prove  useful  when  no  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  required. 

Gravimetric  Methods  for  Reducing  Sugars. — ^Probably  the  most  accurate 
method  of  estimating  the  reducing  sugars  (dextrose,  Isvulose,  invert  sugar 
and  maltose)  is  to  work  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Brown,  Morris  and 
Millar^  employing  the  tables  they  have  given  for  these  sugars.  Davis 
and  Daish  using  highly  purified  specimens  of  the  sugars  verified  these 
tables  and  found  a  quite  satisfactory  agreement.  The  probable  error  in 
the  copper  oxide  weighed  under  these  conditions  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
than  I  mg.,  which,  when  0.20  to  0.40  grm.  is  aQtually  obtained,  gives  an 
error  well  within  0.5%.  It  is  certainly  preferable  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  work  under  the  well-defi.ned  conditions  laid  down  by  Brown,  Morris  and 
Millar  than  to  use  Allihn's  method,  in  which  the  size  of  the  beaker,  the 
kind  and  height  of  the  flame,  undoubtedly  influence  the  results;  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  of  heating  is,  too,  a  disadvantage,  as  any  slight  differences 
thus  exercise  proportionately  greater  effect.  The  tables  given  by  Wein 
for  maltose,  which  have  been  very  generally  used  (see  Allen,  Vol.  I,  page  363) 
and  have  been  provisionally  adopted  in  the  United  States  (BuUetin  107 
revised)  were  shown  by  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  in  1897  to  give  results  5% 
low;  Ling  and  Baker^  confirmed  thjs. 

BrowHi  Morris  and  Millar's  Method. — ^This  is  a  modification  of  the  gravi- 
metric process  suggested  by  O'Sullivan^  the  essential  point  being  that 
regular  heating  is  ensured  by  immersing  the  beaker  during  the  reduction  in 
boiling  water;  the  time  of  heating  is  12  minutes.  The  solutions  used  are 
as  follows: 

1  Bull.  Soe,  Ckim.,  1906  [iii].  35*  1285. 

•  Zeit,  Vtr.  Zuck.  Ind.,  1898.  699  and  742. 

•  Trans.,  1897.  7x.  105. 
*Ttani.,  x897.7i>S09- 

•  Tf anx..  X  876, 30,  150. 
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A.  Recrystallised  copper  sulphate  34.6  grm. 
Water  to  S<^  c-c- 

B.  Rochelle  salt  i73*o  gi^m* 
Anhydrous  sodium  hydroxide    65.0  grm. 
Water  to  500  c.c. 

As  the  oxidising  power  of  the  solution  is  very  sensitive  to  small  changes  in 
the  amount  of  alkali  present  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in 
the  weight  of  sodium  hydroxide.  This  is  best  done  by  preparing  a  some- 
what concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (free  from  carbonate),  as- 
certaining the  strength  by  means  of  the  density,  and  then  diluting  so  that  a 
known  volume  (300  c.c.  for  example)  represents  exactly  65.0  grm.  It  is 
convenient  to  prepare  large  volumes  (7  to  10  litres)  of  each  of  the  solutions 
A  and  B  and  to  store  these  in  large  glass  bottles  (Welsbach  bottles)  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  feed  two  25  c.c.  automatic  pipettes.  Access  of  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  air  to  solution  B  should  be  guarded  against  by  a  U-tube  containing 
soda-lime. 

25  C.C.  of  each  solution  A  and  B  are  introduced  into  a  beaker,  the  surface 
area  of  which^  is  44  sq.  cm.;  the  beaker  is  covered  with  a  clock  glass  and  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  boiling  water  imtil  the  temperature  of  the  solution  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bath.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  6  minutes.  The 
sugar  solution  is  now  added  and  the  total  volume  diluted  if  necessary  to 
100  C.C.;  it  is  best  if  possible  to  have  the  sugar  solution  of  such  a  concentra- 
tion that  50  c.c.  can  be  taken  directly  for  the  estimation.  If  the  sugar 
solution  is  considerably  more  concentrated,  25  c.c.  (or  30  c.c.)  are  taken  and 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  boiling  water  (25  c.c.  or  20  c.c.)  added.  The 
beaker  is  then  immediately  covered  with  the  clock  glass  and  heated  exactly 
12  minutes  in  boiling  water;  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  is  then  filtered 
as  rapidly  as  possible  through  a  Soxhlet  tube  or  preferably  a  Gooch  crucible, 
thoroughly  washed  with  about  400  c.c.  of  boiling  water,  dried  and  weighed, 
either  as  cupric  oxide  (ignition  as  above)  or  after  reduction  to  metallic 
copper. 

The  amount  of  reducing  sugar  taken  for  an  estimation  should  give  a 
weight  of  cupric  oxide  lying  within  the  limits  0.15  to  0.40  grm.  Tables  I 
and  II  give  the  relationship  existing  between  the  weight  of  copper  (or  of 
CuO)  and  the  various  sugars. 

A  convenient  heating  bath  is  shown  in  Fig.  i  for  use  with  the  beaker 
flasks  employed  in  the  reduction  (Davis  and  Daish,  lac.  cU,).  It  consists 
of  a  lo-in.  enamelled  iron  saucepan,  4^  in.  deep,  into  which  a  false  bottom 
of  copper  plate  is  placed  so  as  to  afford  a  convenient  support  for  the  beaker 
flasks.  The  cover  of  the  bath  is  made  of  copper  and  consists  of  two 
halves  each  perforated  with  two  2)^^-in.  holes,  the  edge  of  the  plate  being 

>  A  Jena  beaker  flask  of  3^  c.c.  can  be  conveniently  used  here;  such  vessels,  with  a  top  diameter 
aM  in.,  opttom  diameter  aH  in.,  give  accurately  the  results  contained  in  Brown.  Morris  and  Millar's 
tables  (Davis  and  Daish,  loe.  eUX  and  are  far  more  convenient  in  manipulation  than  ordinary  beakers. 
Pellet  also  iBuU.  Assoc  Chem,  Sucr,,  1913. 198)  has  independently  suggested  the  use  of  beaker  flasks 
for  measurements  of  the  reducing  power  of  sugars. 
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turned  down  so  as  to  fit  over  the  bath.  Each  half  of  the  cover  can  be  lifted 
off  separately  so  as  to  admit  the  beaker  flask  containing  the  Fehling  jK>lution; 
with  this  arrangement  several  beaker-flasks  can  be  heated  simultaneously. 

The  most  carefully  prepared  Fehling  solution  usually  gives  a  very  slight 
precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  on  heating,  owing  to  spontaneous  reduction; 
this  value  should  be  determined  for  every  fresh  batch  of  solution  and  be 
allowed  for  in  the  final  result  of  each  determination.    It  usually  amounts  to 


Fig.  I. 

0.002  to  0.003  grm.  per  50  c.c.  of  Fehling  solution.  The  writer  finds  that 
when  the  two  solutions  A  and  B  after  being  prepared  are  separately  stored 
in  stoppered  bottles  for  a  week  or  fortnight  before  use  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sediment  separates  from  each;  when  the  solutions  are  filtered  and  then 
tested  in  the  usual  way,  in  a  ''blank"  experiment,  the  amount  of  self -reduc- 
tion is  very  small,  usually  0.0000  to  o.ooio  grm.  per  50  c.C.  of  solution.  The 
''self -reduction"  thus  rapidly  diminishes  immediately  after  the  solutions  are 
made  up,  so  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  store  the  solutions  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  before  use. 
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TABLE  I.— REDUCING   POWER  OF  DEXTROSE,  LiEVULOSE  AND  INVERT 
SUGAR  UNDER  BROWN,  MORRIS  AND  MILLAR'S  CONDITIONS. 


Dextrose 

i 

Levuloae 

Invort  mgar 

Soctf. 

mg. 

Co. 
Srm. 

CttO, 

grm. 

CuOcorro- 
sponding 
to  X  grm. 

Cu. 

grnx. 

CuO. 

grm. 

CttOoorre- 
■ponding 
to  I  grm. 

Cu, 

grm. 

CtiO. 
grm. 

CuO  corre- 
tponding 
to  X  grm. 

SO 

0.X030 

0.X289 

2.578 

0.0923 

0.X155 

a. 340 

0.0975 

O.X22X 

3.443 

& 

O.XX34 

0.1422 

2.585 

0.X027 

0.X287 

a.  341 

0.X076 

0.1349 

3.453 

O.X238 

O.X552 

a.  587 

O.XX22 

0.X407 

a.  345 

0.XX76 

0.X474 
0.X598 

3.457 

65 

o.X34a 

0. 1682 

2.589 

O.X2X6 

0.X524 

2.346 

o.xa75 

3.459 

70 

O.X443 

0.X809 

2.585 

0.13x2 

0.X645 
O.X70X 

2.350 

O.X373 

O.X72X 

3.459 

75 

O.X543 

O.X935 

2.580 

O.X405 

a.  349 

0.1468 

O.X840 
O.X963 

3.454 

80 

O.X644 

O.206X 

2.577 

0.X500 

O.X88I 

2.351 

0.1566 

3.454 

85 

0.X740 

0.2x87 

2.57* 

O.X590 

0.1993 

a.  345 

O.X662 

0.2084 

3. 451 

90 

0.1834 

0.2299 

2.555 

O.X686 

0.21x4 

a.  349 

O.X7S5 

0.2200 

3.445 

95 

0.1930 

0.2420 

2.547 

0.1774 

0.2224 

2.341 

O.X848 

0.23x7 

3.439 

100 

0.2027 

0.2538 

2.538 

0.X862 

0.2331 

2.331 

O.X94X 

0.2430 

a. 430 

105 

0.2123 

0.2662 

2.535 

o.x95a 

0.2447 

a. 331 

0.2034 
0.2128 

0.2550 

a. 439 

IXO 

0.2218 

O.278X 

2.528 

0.2040 

0.2558 

2.325 

0.2668 

a.  435 

XI5 

0.23x3 

0.2900 

2.522 

0.2x29 

0.2669 

2.331 

0.2220 

0.2783 

3.4ao 

X20 

0.2404 
0.2496 

0.30x4 

2.5x2 

0.22x5 

0.2777 

3.314 

0.23x1 

0.3898 

3.415 

xa$ 

0.3130 

3.504 

0.2303 

0.2887 

3.310 

0.2400 

0.3009 

a.  407 

130 

0.2585 

o.3a4i 

a. 493 

0.2390 

0.2997 

3.305 

0.2489 

0.3X31 

3.400 

135 

0.2675 

0.3354 

S.484 

0.2477 

0.3x06 

3.300 

0.2578 
0.2063 

0.3333 

a. 394 

140 

0.2762 

0.3463 

a.  473 

0.2559 

0.3209 

2.292 

0.3339 

3.38s 

145 

0.2850 

0.3573 

a. 464 
2.448 

0.2641 

0.3311 

a.  284 

0.2750 

0.3448 

a.  378 

ISO 

0.2934 

0.3673 

0.2723 

0.3409 

>     2.273 

0.2832 

0.3546 

3.364 
3.358 

11^ 

0.3020 

0.3787 

a. 443 

0.2805 

0.3517 

a. 269 

0.39x5 

0.3655 

0.3x03 

0.389X 

a. 43a 

0.2889 

0.3622 

3.364 
3.258 

0.3003 

0.3764 

3.353 

165 

0.3187 

0.3996 

a.  423 

0.2972 

0.3726 

0.3086 

0.3869 

3.345 

X70 

0.3368 

0.4098 

2.410 

0.3053 

0.3828 

3.252 

0.3x67 

0.3971 

3.336 

175 

0.3350 

0.4200 

2.400 

0.3x34 
0.32x6 

0.3930 

3.345 

0.3351 

0.4076 

3.339 

x8o 

0.3431 

0.4302 

2.390 

0.4032 

2.240 

O.333X 

0.4177 

a. 320 

x85 

0.3508 

0.4399 

a. 377 

0.3297 

0.4134 

3.334 
3.228 

0.3410 

0.4376 

a.3xx 

X90 

0.3590 

0.4S0X 

2.369 

0.3377 

0.4334 

0.3490 

0.4376 

3.303 

195 

0.3668 

0.4599 

2.358 

0.3457 

0.4335 

2.223 
2.2x0 

0.3570 

0.4476 

3.395 

200 

0.3745 

0.4689 

a. 344 
2.338 

0.3S39 

0.4431 

0.3650 

0.4570 

2.285 

ao5 

0.3822 

0.4792 

0.36x6 

0.4S34 

2.2XX 

0.3736 

0.4673 

2.279 

TABLE  II.— REDUCING    POWER  OF   MALTOSE    UNDER    BROWN,  MORRIS 

AND  MILLAR'S  CONDITIONS. 


MaltoM, 
mg. 

Cu 
weighed. 

CttO 
weighed. 

CuO  corre- 
■ponding  to 

Maltoee. 

Cu 
weighed. 

CuO' 
weighed, 

CuO  corre- 
sponding to 

X  grm. 

maltose 

grm. 

gxm. 

X  grm. 
maltme 

ug. 

grm. 

grm. 

70 

0.0773 

0.0966 

1.380 

190 

0.2072 

0.3593 

I.37X 

U 

o.o8a6 

0.  X034 

1.380 

195 

o.2xa6 

0.3661 

X.370 

0.0880 

0.XX02 

1.379 

aoo 

0.2x80 

0.3729 

X.370 

85 

0.0934 

0.XX69 

1.379 

305 

0.2234 

0.2797 

1.370 

90 

0.0988 

O.X237 

1.378 

axo 

0.2288 

0.2865 

1.369 

95 

0.X042 

0.1305 

X.378 

3X5 

0.2342 

0.2933 

1.369 

xoo 

0.1097 

O.X373 

1.378 

220 

0.2397 

0.3000 

X.3685 

105 

0.X151 

0.1441 

1.377 

225 

0.245X 

0.3068 

1.368 

no 

O.X205 

0.1509 

1.377 

230 

0.2505 

0.3x36 

1.368 

115 

0.1259 

O.J576 

1.376s 

335 

0.2S59 
0.26x3 

0.3303 

X.367 

120 

O.I3I3 

0.1644 

1.376 

240 

0.3373 

1.367 

135 

0.1367 

0.171a 

1.376 

345 

0.2667 

0.3340 

1.3665 

130 

0.1422 

0.1779 

1.375 

250 

0.2722 

0.3407 

1.366 

135 

0. 1476 

0.1848 

1.375 

355 

0.2776 

0.347S 

X.366 

140 

0.1530 

0.1916 

1.375 

260 

0.2830 

0.3543 

1.365 

145 

0.IS84 

0.1983 

1.374 

365 

0.2884 

0.3610 

1.365 

150 

0.1634 

0.2051 

1.374 

370 

0.2938 

0.3678 

1.365 

155 

0.X692 

0.2x19 

1.373 

375 

0.2992 

0.3747 

1.364 

x6o 

0.1747 

0.2x86 

1.373 

280 

0.3047 

0.38x4 

1.364 

165 

0.I80X 

0.2254 

1.373 

385 

0.3XOX 

0.3883 

1.363s 

170 

O.X855 

0.2323 

1.372 

290 

0.3x55 

0.3950 

X.363 

175 

0.1909 

0.2390 

1.37a 

295 

0.3309 

0.40x7 

X.363 

x8o 

0.1963 

0.2458 

1.3715 

300 

0.3264 
0.33x8 

0.4085 

x.363 

185 

0.20x7 

0.2526 

1.371 

305 

0.4x54 

1.363 
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PROVISIONALUinTED  STATES  A.  O.  A.  C.  GRAVIMETRIC  METHOD 

FOR  REDUCING  SUGARS. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  which  have  been  adopted  as  provisional 
by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.,^  the  tables  are  due  to  Munson  and  Walker.^ 

(i)  Prqianitioii  of  Sobitioiis  and  AsbesCos. 

(a)  Scdntions. — Use  the  solutions  in  Vol.  I,  page  318,  under  Sozhlet's 
modification  of  Fehling's  solution.' 

(b)  Asbestoa. — ^Prepare  the  asbestos,  which  should  be  the  amphibole 
variety,  by  first  digesting  with  i  :3  hydrochloric  acid  for  2  or  3  da3rs.  Wash 
free  from  add  and  digest  for  a  similar  period  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution, 
after  which  treat  for  a  few  hours  witii  hot  alkaline  copper  tartrate  solution 
of  the  strength  employed  in  sugar  determinations.  Then  wash  the  asbestos 
free  from  alkali,  finally  digest  with  nitric  acid  for  several  hours  and  after 
washing  free  from  acid  shake  with  water  for  use.  In  preparing  the  Gooch 
crucible  load  it  with  a  film  of  asbestos  3^  in.  thick,  wash  this  thoroughly  with 
water  to  remove  fine  particles  of  asbestos;  finally  wash  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  dry  for  30  minutes  at  100^  C,  cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  It  is 
best  to  dissolve  the  cuprous  oxide  with  nitric  acid  each  time  after  weighing 
and  use  the  same  felts  over  and  over  again,  as  they  improve  widi  use. 

(2)  Determination. 

Transfer  35  c.c.  each  of  the  copper  and  alkaline  tartrate  solutions  to  a 
400  c.c.  Jena  or  Non-sol  beaker  and  add  50  c.c.  of  reducing  sugar  solution,  or, 
if  a  smaller  volume  of  sugar  solution  be  used,  add  water  to  make  the  final 
volume  100  c.c.  Heat  the  beaker  upon  an  asbestos  gauze  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  so  regulate  the  flame  that  boiling  begins  in  4  minutes,  and  continue 
the  boiling  for  exactiy  2  minutes.  Keep  the  beaker  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass  throughout  the  entire  time  of  heating.  Without  diluting,  filter  the 
cuprous  oxide  at  once  on  an  asbestos  felt  in  a  porcelain  Gooch  crucible,  using 
suction.  Wash  the  cuprous  oxide  thoroughly  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  60^  C,  then  with  10  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  finally  with  10  c.c.  of  ether. 
Dry  for  30  minutes  in  a  water  oven  at  100°  C,  cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh  as  cuprous  oxide. 

N.  B.  The  number  of  milligrams  of  copper  reduced  by  a  given  amount 
of  reducing  sugar  differs  when  saccharose  is  present  and  when  it  is  absent.  In 
the  tables  following,  the  absence  of  saccharose  is  assumed  except  in  the  two 
columns  under  invert  sugar,  where  one  for  mixtures  of  invert  sugar « and 
saccharose  (0.4  grm.  of  total  sugar  in  50  c.c.  of  solution)  and  one  for  invert 
sugar  and  saccharose  when  the  50  c.c.  of  solution  contains  2  grm.  of  total  sugar 
are  given,  in  addition  to  the  column  for  invert  sugar  alone. 

>  BuUttin  107  {revised),  1912,  page  241. 

*  J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc„  1906,  ao,  663:  1907.  30»  54X* 

*  The  tartrate  solution  ased  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  contains  173  grm.  of  RocheUe  salt,  and  50  grm.  of 
■odium  hydroxide  in  500  c.c. 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (o^  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS   AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  6x.) 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Cuprous  oxide 
(Cu«0) 


"» 


Dextrose 
(^•glu- 
cose) 


Invert 
sugar 


Invert  sugar 
and  saccharose 


0.4   gnn. 

total 

sugar 


3  gnn> 
total 
sugar 


Maltose 


CisHisO 


11 


CitHitOn 
+H1O. 


Cuprous 

oxide 

(CutO) 


10 
II 

13 

u 

IS 

16 
17 

x8 
19 

30 
ai 
22 
33 
24 

35 
36 

37 

38 

39 
30 

31 
33 
33 
34 

3S 
36 

37 
38 

39 

40 
41 
4a 
43 


46 

47 
48 
49 

SO 
SI 
S3 

53 
S4 

II 

57 
S8 

59 

60 
61 
63 
63 
64 


8.9 
9.8 

ID.  7 
XI. 5 
13.4 

13. 3 
14.3 

IS.X- 
10. o 
16.9 

17.8 
18.7 

19. 5 
30.4 
31. 3 

33.3 

33.  Z 

34.0 

34-9 
35.8 

36.6 

37. S 

38.4 
39.3 
30.3 


3X 

33 

33, 

33 

34 


I 
o 

9 
8 
6 


35  5 
36.4 
37.3 
38.3 

39.x 

40.0 
40.9 

41.7 
43.6 

43.5 

44-4 
45.3 
46.3 

47 
48 


I 
o 


48.9 
49.7 

so. 6 
SZ.S 
53.4 


53-3 
54.3 

55.1 

56.0 
56.8 


40 
45 
4.9 
5.3 
57 

6.3 
6.6 
7.0 
7.5 
7.9 

8.3 
8.7 
9.3 
9.6 

10. 0 

10. 5 
10.9 
XI. 3 
XI. 8 

X3.3 
13.6 

X3.X 

13. 5 
13. 9 
14. 3 

14.8 
15.3 
15.6 

16. 1 
x6.5 

z6.9 

17.4 
17. 8 
18.3 
X8.7 

19. 1 

19. 6 

30.0 
30.4 
30.9 

31.3 
31.7 
33.3 
33.6 
33.0 

33-5 
33.9 

34.3 
34.8 
35.3 

35.6 
36.  X 

36.5 
37.0 

37.4 


4 
5 
5 
5 

6 


S 
,0 

4 
8 

3 


6.7 
7.3 
7.6 
8.Z 
8.S 

8.9 
9-4 
9.8 

10.3 
10.7 

11. 3 

XI. 6 

13. 0 

X3.5 
X3.9 

13. 4 
13-8 

14.3 
14.7 
15.3 

15.6 

16. 1 
16.5 
16.9 
17.4 

X7.8 
X8.3 
18.7 
19.3 
19. 6 

30VX 

30.5 
31. 0 
31.4 
31.9 

33.3 

33.8 
33.3 

33.7 
34.1 

34.6 
35.0 

35. 5 
35.9 
36.4 

36.8 
37.3 
37.7 
38.3 
38.6 


X.6 
3.1 

3.5 

3.0 

3.4 

3.9 

4.3 

4.8 

5-3 

S.7 

6.X 
6.6 
7.0 
7.5 
7.9 

8.4 
8.8 

9.3 

9.7 

10.3 

X0.7 

XX. X 

II. 6 

13. 0 

13. 5 

13. 9 
13.4 
13.8 

14.3 
14.7 

15.3 

15. 6 
x6.i 
16.6 
17.0 

17. 5 
17.9 
Z8.4 
18.8 

19.3 
19.7 

30.3 

30.7 
31. X 
31.6 

33.0 
33.5 
33.9 
33.4 

33-9 

34.3 
34.8 
35.3 

35.7 
36.3 


4-3 
4.7 
5.3 

5.6 
6.1 

6.5 
7.0 

7.4 
7.9 
8.4 

8.8 

9.3 

9.7 

10.3 

10.7 

IX. I 

IX. 6 

13. o 
13. S 
13. 9 

13.4 
13.9 
14.3 
14.8 
15. 3 

15.7 
X6.3 

x6.6 
17.1 
17. S 

18.0 

18.5 

X8.9 

19.4 
19. 8 


5.9 
6.7 
75 
8.3 
9.1 

9.9 
10.6 

IX. 4 
13.3 
13.0 

13.8 
14.6 

15.4 
16.3 
X7.O 

17.8 
18.6 

19-4 

30.3 
3X.O 

31.8 
33.6 
33.3 
34.1 
34.9 

35.7 
36.5 
37.3 
38.x 

38.9 

39.7 
30.5 
31.3 
33.x 

33.9 

33-7 

34.4 
35.3 

36.0 
36.8 

37.6 

38.4 
39.3 
40.0 
40.8 

41.6 

43.4 
43-3 
44.0 

44.8 

45.6 
46.3 
47.1 
47.9 
48.7 


6.3 
7.0 
7.9 
8.7 
95 

X0.4 

XI. 3 
13. 0 
13.9 
13.7 

14.6 

IS.  4 

16.3 

17. 1 
17.9 

18.7 

19. 6 
30.4 

3X.3 
33.  Z 

33.9 

33.7 
34.6 

35.4 
36.3 

37.1 
37.9 
38.7 
39.6 

30.4 

31.3 
33.x 

33.9 

33-8 
34.6 

35-4 
36.3 
37.1 
37.9 
38.8 

39.6 
40.4 
41.3 
43.x 

43.9 

43.8 
44.6 
45.4 
46.3 
47-1 

48.0 
48.8 
49.6 
50.5 
51.3 


xo 

XI 
13 

13 

14 

15 

x6 

17 
18 

19 
30 

3X 

33 
33 
34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
39 

30 
31 
33 

33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
43 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

SO 
51 
53 

S3 

54 

55 

56 

57 
58 

59 

60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
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SUGASS 


TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (o^  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactoie  Figoxes  see  pages  58  to  6i.)'-<:aiUmued. 

(Expressed  in  miUigrams.) 


• 

Invert  sacar 
And  SAOcliAroM 

Maltoee 

Cnpioa»  oxide 
(CutO) 

»' 

Dextroee 
(i-gla- 
coee) 

Invert 
susar 

oxide 
(Ca«0) 

o.4gnn. 
total 
sugar 

total  ^ 
tugar 

CttHuOu 

CitHnOii 
+  HiO 

65 

57.7 

37.8 

39.x 

36.6 

30.3 

49.5 

S3.X 

U 

66 

58.6 

38.3 

39. 5 

27.x 

30.8 

50.3 

53.0 

n 

59.5 

38.7 

30.O 

27.5 

3x.a 

51. X 

53.8 

67 

60.4 

39.3 

30.4 

38.0 

2X.7 

51. 9 

54.6 

68 

69 

6X.3 

39.6 

30.9 

28.5 

33.3 

52.7 

55.5 

69 

70 

6a. 2 

30.0 

3X.3 
31. 8 

38.9 

33.6 

53. 5 

56.3 

70 

71 

63.x 

30.5 

39.4 
39.8 

33.1 

54. 3 

571 
58.0 

71 

7a 

64.0 

30.9 

32.3 

23-5 

55.x 

73 

73 

64.  S 

31.4 
31. 8 

32.7 

30.3 

24.0 

55.9 

58.8 

73 

74 

65.7 

33.2 

30.8 

34.5 

56.7 

59.6 

74 

75 

66.6 

33.3 

33.6 

3X.3 

24.9 

57.5 

60.5 

?l 

76 

67.5 

32.7 

34.1 

31. 7 

35.4 

58.2 

61.3 

11 

68.4 

33.x 

34.5 

33.x 

25.9 

59.0 

63.x 

11 

69.3 

33-6 

35.0 

33.6 

26.3 

59.8 

63.0 

19 

70.3 

34*0 

35.4 

33.x 

36.8 

60.6 

63.8 

79 

80 

71. X 

34.4 

35.9 
36.3 

33.5 

37.3 

6X.4 

64.6 

80 

Si 

7X.9 

34.9 

34.0 

37.7 

62.3 

65.5 

8x 

Sa 

73.8 

35.3 
35.8 

36.8 

34.5 

38.3 

63.0 

66.3 

83 

83 

73.7 

37.3 

34.9 

38.6 

638 

67.x 

68.0 

83 

84 

74.6 

36.3 

37.7 

35.4 

39.1 

64.6 

84 

U 

75. 5 
76.4 

36.7 
37.x 

38.3 
38.6 

35.8 
36.3 

39.6 
30.0 

U:i 

68.8 
69.7 

II 

87 

77.3 

37.5 

39.x 

36.8 

30.5 

67.0 

70. 5 

Si 

88 

78.3 

38.0 

39.5 

37.3 

31.0 

67.8 

71.3 

89 

79.1 

38.4 

40.0 

37.7 

31.4 

68.5 

73.3 

89 

90 

79.9 

38.9 

40.4 

38.3 

31.9 

69.3 

73.0 

90 

91 

80.8 

39.3 

40.9 

38.6 

33.4 
33.8 

70.x 

73.8 

91 

93 

V'l 

39.8 

4X.4 
4X.8 

39.1 

70.9 

74.7 

93 

93 

83.6 

40.3 

39.6 

33-3 

7X.7 

75.5 

SJ 

94 

83.5 

40.6 

42.3 

40.0 

33-8 

72.5 

76.3 

ii 

84.4 

4X.X 

42.7 

40.5 

34.2 

73.3 

77.3 

u 

96 

85.3 

4X.5 

43.2 

41.0 

34-7 

74-1 

78.0 

97 

86.3 

43.0 

43.7 

41. 4 

35.2 

74.9 

78.8 

97 

98 

87.x 

4a. 4 

44-1 

4X.9 

30!  I 

75.7 

79.7 

98 

99 

87.9 

42.9 

44.6 

42.4 

76.5 

80.5 

99 

100 

88.8 

43.3 

45.0 

42.8 

36.6 

77.3 

8X.3 

xoo 

lOI 

89.7 

43.8 

45.5 
46.0 

43.3 

37.0 

78.x 

83.2 

xox 

IDS 

90.6 

44.2 

43.8 

37.5 

78.8 

83.0 

X03 

103 

9X.5 

44.7 

46.4 

44-2 

38.0 

79.6 

83.8 

103 

104 

93.4 

45.x 

46.9 

44-7 

38.5 

80.4 

84.7 

XO4 

'?! 

93.3 

45.5 

47.3 

45.2 

38.9 

8x.a 

85.5 

m 

106 

94.3 

46.0 

47.8 

45.6 

39.4 

82.0 

86.3 

107 

95.0 

46.4 

48.3 

46.1 

39-9 

82.8 

88  !o 

X07 

108 

95.9 

46.9 

48.7 

46.6 

40.3 

83.6 

108 

109 

96.8 

47.3 

49-2 

47.0 

40.8 

84-4 

88.8 

X09 

no 

97.7 

47.8 

49.6 

47.5 

41. 3 

85.2 

89.7 

xxo 

III 

98.6 

48.3 

50.x 

48.0 

41.7 

86.0 

90.5 

XIX 

XI3 

99.5 

48.7 

50.6 

48.4 

42.3 

86.8 

9x3 

III 

113 

X00.4 

49.1 

51 .0 

48.9 

42.7 

87.6 

92.2 

XX3 

"4 

XOX.3 

49.6 

5X.5 

49.4 

43.3 

88.4 

93  0 

"4 

115 

X03.3 

so.o 

SX.9 

49.8 

43.6 

89.3 

93.9 

1X5 

1x6 

XO3.O 

50.5 

52.4 

50.3 

44.1 

90.0 

94.7 

X16 

"I 
1x8 

XO3.9 

50.9 

52.9 

50.8 

44.6 

90.7 

95.5 

XX7 

XO4.8 

SI. 4 

53.3 

5X.3 

45.0 

91.5 

96.4 

1x8 

X19 

XO5.7 

51.8 

53.8 

SX.7 

45.5 

93.3 

97.3 

X19 

A.  O.  A.   C.  GSAVUfETSIC  METHOD 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  6x.) — CmUinmd. 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  sugar 

MaltoM 

(Cti«0) 

• 

DeztroM 
com) 

Invert 
■ugar 

0.4  gmL 

total 

togar 

a  grm« 

total 

ragar 

CiiHnOii 

CitHnOix 
+  H.O 

oxide 
(CttfO) 

X30 

X06.6 

sa.3 

54.3 

sa.a 

46.0 

93.x 

98.0 

xao 

xax 

X07.S 

Sa.7 

54.7 

5a.7 

46. 5 

93.9 

98.9 

xax 

laa 

XO8.4 

S3,  a 

55. a 

53.x 

46.9 

94.7 

99.7 

xaa 

ia3 

109.3 

53.6 

55.7 

53.6 

47.4 

95.5 

xoo.s 

xa3 

ia4 

xxo.x 

54.x 

S6.i 

54.x 

47.9 

96.3 

XOX.4 

xa4 

I  as 

XXI. 0 

S4.5 

S6.6 

54.5 

48.3 

97.x 

xoa.a* 

\U 

xa6 

XXX. 9 

ss.o 

57.0 

55.0 

48.8 

97.9 

X03.0 

xa7 

xxa.8 

55.4 

57.5 

55.5 

49-3 

98.7 

X03.9 

\n 

xa8 

XX3.7 

S5.9 

S8.o 

55.9 

49-8 

99.4 

X04.7 

lap 

1x4. 6 

56.3 

58.4 

56.4 

SO. a 

xoo.a 

X0S.5 

129 

X30 

its.s 

S6.8 

58.9 

56.9 

SO. 7 

xox.o 

106.4 

130 

X3X 
X3a 

XX6.4 
XX7.3 

57. a 
57.7 

59.4 
59.8 

57^ 
57.8 

SI. a 

51.7 

10X.8 
xoa.6 

xo7.a 
X08.0 

X3X 

X3a 

133 

xxS.x 

S8.I 

60.3 

58.3 

Sa.i 

X03.4 

XO8.9 

X33 

134 

XX9.0 

S8.6 

60.8 

S8.8 

5a.6 

xo4.a 

109.7 

X34 

X3S 

136 

XX9.9 

59.0 

6x.a 

59.3 

53.x 

xos.o 

XIO.S 

135 

xao.8 

59. 5 

6x.7 

59.7 

.     53.6 

X0S.8 

XIX. 4 

X36 

X37 

xax. 7 

•  60.0 

6a.  a 

60. a 

•     54.0 

X06.6 

xxa.a 

X37 

138 

iaa.6 

60.4 

6a. 6 

60.7 

54. 5 

X07.4 

1x3. 0 

X38 

X39 

xas.S 

60.9 

63.x 

61. a 

55.0 

xoS.a 

1x3.9 

X39 

X40 

ia4.4 

61.3 

63.6 

6X.6 

55.5 

X09.0 

XX4.7 

X40 

X4X 

xas.a 

61.8 

64.0 

6a.  X 

5S.9 
56.4 

X09.8 

lis. 5 

X16.4 

X4X 

X4a 

xa6.x 

6a.  a 

64. 5 

6a. 6 

xio.s 

143 

X43 

xa7.o 

6a. 7 

6s. 0 

63.x 

56.9 

XII. 3 

1x7. a 

X43 

X44 

xa7.9 

63.x 

6S.4 

63.5 

57.4 

xia.i 

X18.0 

X44 

X45 

xaS.S 

63.6 

6S.9 

64.0 

57.8 

*!-2 

xia.9 

X18.9 

;« 

X46 

xa9.7 

64.0 

66.4 

64.5 

1x3.7 

X19.7 

X47 

X30.6 

64.5 

66.9 

6s. 0 

S8.8 

XX4.5 

xao.s 

'*Z 

I4i 

X3X.S 

6s.o 

67.3 

6S.4 

59.3 

XX5.3 

xax. 4 

X48 

X40 

X3a.4 

65.4 

67.8 

6S.9 

59.7 

1x6.1 

xaa.a 

X49 

ISO 

X33.a 

6S.9 

68.3 

66.4 

60. a 

XX6.9 

las.o 

XSO 

xsx 

X34.X 

66.3 

68.7 

66.9 

60.7 

X17.7 

xa3.9 

XSX 

xsa 

X3S.O 

66.8 

69.  a 

67.3 

6x.a 

1X8. S 

ia4.7 

xsa 

I  S3 

X3S.9 

67.  a 

69.7 

67.8 

61.7 

XX9.3 

xass 

X53 

XS4 

X36.8 

67.7 

70.x 

68.3 

6a.  I 

xao.o 

xa6.4 

XS4 

in 

X37.7 

68.  a 

70.6 

68.8 

6a. 6 

xao.8 

xa7.a 

X55 

X38.6 

68.6 

7X.X 

69. a 

63.x 

iai.6 

xaS.o 

X56 

XS7 

X39.S 

69.1 

71.6 

69.7 

63.6 

xaa.4 

ia8.9 

X57 

15S 

X4O.3 

69. 5 

7a. 0 

70.  a 

64.x 

xas.a 

xa9.7 

X58 

IS9 

X4x.a 

70.0 

72.5 

70.7 

64.5 

xa4.o 

X30.5 

X59 

160 

X4a.x 

70.4 

73.0 

7x.a 

6s.O 

xa4.8 

X3X.4 

x6o 

l6x 

143.0 

70.9 

73.4 

71. 6 

6S.S 

xas.6 
xao.4 

xsa.a 

x6x 

i6a 

X43.9 

7X.4 

73.9 

7a. I 

66.0 

X33.0 

x6a 

X63 

144.8 

71.8 

74.4 

7a. 6 

66. S 

xa7.a 

X33.9 

'5^ 

X64 

X4S.7 

7a. 3 

74.9 

73.x 

66.9 

xaS.o 

X34.7 

X64 

lU 

146.6 

7a. 8 

75.3 

73.6 

67.4 

xa8.8 

1355 

\U 

147-5 
X4B.3 
149.  a 

73- a 

75.8 

74.0 

67.9 

xa9.6 

X36.4 

in 

73.7 
74.x 

76.3 
76.8 

74.5 
75.0 

68.4 
68.9 

X30.3 

X3X.X 

137.  a 
X38.0 

\n 

I6P           1 

Z5D.X 

74.6 

77. a 

75.5 

69.3 

X31.9 

X38.9 

X69 

170           I 

151 -0 

75.1 

77.7 

76.0 

69.8 

X3a.7 

X39.7 

X70 

171           1 

1SX.9 

75. 5 

78. a 

76.4 

70.3 

X33.5 

X40.S 

171 

17a           ^ 

XS3.8 

76.0 

78.7 

76.9 

70.8 

X34.3 

14X.4 

X7« 

X73 

1537 
IS4.6 

76.4 

79.1 

77.4 

7X.3 

135.  X 

X4a.a 

X73 

174 

76.9 

79.6 

77.9 

7X.7 

X35.9 

X43.0 

X74 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (o^  GRM.  AND  3  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61.) — Continued. 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  sugar 
and  saccharose 

Maltose 

Cuprous  oxide 
(CuiO) 

"^^sr 

Dextrose 

(<i-gltt- 

coae) 

Invert 
sugar 

0.4  grm. 
total 

3  grm. 
total 

CitHtffOti 

CisHsaOu 
+HtO 

oxide 
(CutO) 

sugar 

sugar 

175 

155. 5 

77.4 

80.x 

78.4 
78.8 

73.3 

X36.7 

143.9 

175 

176 

156.3 

77.8 

80.6 

73.7 

X37.5 

144.7 

X76 

177 

X57.3 

78.3 

8x.o 

79.3 

73.3 

138.3 

145.5 
146.4 

177 

X78 

X58.X 

78.8 

81.5 

79.8 

73.7 

139.  X 

178 

X79 

159.0 

79.3 

83. 0 

80.3 

74.3 

139.8 

147.3 

179 

180 

X59.9 

79.7 

83.5 

80.8 

74.6 

X40.6 

148.0 

x8o 

x8i 

X60.8 

80.1 

83.9 

8X.3 

75.  X 

141.4 

148.9 

X81 

X83 

x6x.7 

80.6 

83.4 

8X.7 

75.6 

X43.3 

149.7 

183 

x83 

X63.6 

8X.X 

83.9 

83.3 

76.x 

143.0 

150.5 

183 

X84 

X63.4 

8X.5 

84.4 

83.7 

76.6 

143.8 

15X.4 

184 

X8S 

X64.3 

83.0 

84.9 

83.3 

77.1 

144.6 

153.3 

185 

x86 

165.3 

83.5 

85.3 

83.7 

77.6 

X45.4 

153.0 

186 

X87 

X66.X 

83.9 

85.8 

84.3 

78.0 

146.3 

153.9 

187 

x88 

X67.0 

83.4 

86.3 

84.6 

78.5 

X47.0 

154.7 

x88 

189 

X67.9 

83.9 

86.8 

85.1 

79.0 

147.8 

155. 5 

X89 

190 

168.8 

84.3 

87.3 

85.6 

79.5 

148.6 

156.4 

190 

19X 

X69.7 

84.8 

87.7 
8t.3 

86.x 

80.0 

149.3 

157.3 

191 

193 

X70.5 

85.3 

86.6 

80.5 

150. X 

158.0 

X93 

X93 

17X.4 

85.7 

88.7 

87.x 

8x.o 

X50.9 

158.9 

193 

194 

173.3 

86.3 

89.3 

87.6 

8X.4 

X51.7 

159.7 

194 

X9S 

X73.3 

86.7 

89.6 

88.0 

81.9 

153.5 

X60.5 

195 

X96 

X74.I 

87.x 

90.x 

88.5 

83.4 

153.3 

x6x.4 

196 

X97 

X75.0 

87.6 

90.6 

89.0 

83.9 

154.1 

X63.3 

197 

198 

X75.9 

88.x 

91.x 

89.5 

83.4 

154.9 

163.0 

198 

Z99 

176.8 

88.5 

9X.6 

90.0 

83.9 

155.7 

163.9 

199 

aoo 

177.7 

89.0 

93.0 

90.5 

84.4 

156.5 

164.7 

300 

SOX 

178.5 

89.5 

93.5 

91.0 

84.8 

157.3 

165. 5 

30t 

aoa 

X79.4 

89.9 

93.0 

91.4 

85.3 

X58.X 

X66.4 

303 

ao3 

180.3 

90.4 

93.5 

91. 9 

85.8 

X58.8 

167.3 

303 

a04 

x8x.3 

90.9 

94.0 

93.4 

86.3 

159.6 

X68.0 

304 

aos 

x8a.x 

91.4 
91.8 

94.5 

93.9 

86.8 

X60.4 

X68.9 

m 

306 

183.0 

94.9 

93.4 

87.3 

x6x.3 

169.7 

ao7 

183.9 

93.3 

95.4 

93.9 

87.8 

X63.0 

X70.5 

307 

308 

X84.8 

93.8 

95.9 

94.4 

88.3 

163.8 

X7X.4 

308 

309 

185.6 

93.3 

96.4 

94.9 

88.8 

X63.6 

X73.3 

309 

3XO 

X86.5 

93.7 

96.9 

95.4 

89.3 

X64.4 

X73.0 

3XO 

3IX 

X87.4 

94.3 

97.4 

95.8 

89.7 

165.3 

X73.8 

3XX 

3X3 

X88.3 

94.6 

97.8 

96.3 

90.3 

X66.0 

X74.7 

3X3 

3X3 

xSp.a 

95. 1 

98.3 

96.8 

90.7 

X66.8 

175.5 

3X3 

3X4 

X90.X 

95.6 

98.8 

97.3 

91. 3 

167.5 

176.4 

314 

3X5 

X9X.O 

96.x 

99.3 

97.8 

9X.7 

X68.3 

177.3 

3X5 

3X6 

191. 9 

96.5 

99.8 

98.3 

93.3 

X69.X 

X78.0 

3X6 

3X7 

193.8 

97.0 

100.3 

98.8 

93.7 

X69.9 

X78.9 

3X7 

3X8 

X93.6 

97.5 

X00.8 

99.3 

93.3 

X70.7 

179.7 

3X8 

3x9 

1945 

98.0 

X01.3 

99.8 

93.7 

X71.5 

180.5 

3x9 

330 

X95.4 

98.4 

X01.7 

XOO.3 

94.3 

173.3 

181.4 

330 

33X 

196.3 

98.9 

xoa.3 

100.8 

94.7 

173.1 

X83.3 

331 

333 

197.3 

99.4 

102.7 

IOX.3 

95.x 

173.9 

X83.0 

333 

333 

X98.X 

99.9 

X03.3 

IOI.7 

95.6 

174.7 

X83.9 

383 

334 

1990 

100.3 

103.7 

X03.3 

96.x 

175.5 

184.7 

334 

33S 

199.9 

xoo«8 

X04.3 

X03.7 

96.6 

176.3 

185. 5 

335 

336 

300.7 

XOX.3 

X04.6 

XO3.3 

97.x 

177.0 

186.4 

336 

337 

301. 6 

101.8 

X05.X 

XO3.7 

97.6 

177.8 

187.3 

337 

338 

ao3.5 

ioa.3 

X05.6 

ZO4.3 

98.x 

178.6 

X88.0 

338 

339 

303.4 

zoa.7 

X06.X 

104.7 

98.6 

179.4 

X88.8 

339 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  sec  pages  58  to  6i.) — Continued, 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  tugar 
and  saccharoee 

Maltose 

Cuprous  oxide 
(CuiO) 

^^SS' 

Dextrose 

(<^glu- 

cose) 

Invert 
sugar 

Cuprous 

0.4  grxn. 
total 

3  grm. 
total 

CisHtsOxi 

CitHttOii 
+  HiO 

oxide 
(CuiO) 

sugar 

sugar 

1                 ^M^«^^ 

330 

204.3 

X03.3 

106.6 

105.2 

99.1 

180.2 

X89.7 

230 

331 

305.3 

103.7 

U)7.1 
167.6 

105.7 

99.6 

X81.0 

190.5 

331 

232 

306.I 

104.  X 

106.2 

100.  K 

181.8 

191.3 

333 

333 

307.0 

104.6 

108.  X 

106.7 

100.6 

182.6 

192.  3 

233 

334 

a07.9 

105. 1 

XO8.6 

107.2 

101. 1 

183.4 

193.0 

334 

335 

308.7 

X05.6 

X09.1 

107.7 

X01.6 

184.2 

193.8 

235 

336 

309.6 

X06.0 

X09.5 

XO8.3 

X02.X 

184.9 

194.7 

336 

337 

3XO.S 

XO6.5 

IXO.O 

XO8.7 

I03.6 

185.7 

195.5 

237 

338 

31X.4 

107.0 

1 10. 5 

X09.2 

103. 1 

X86.5 

196.3 

238 

339 

313.3 

107.5 

IXI.O 

X09.6 

103.5 

187.3 

197.2 

339 

340 

3x3.3 

108.0 

XXX. 5 

no.  I 

104.0 

188.1 

198.0 

340 

341 

314. X 

X08.4 

1X3. 0 

no. 6 

104.5 

188.9 

198.8 

341 

942 

3x5.0 

X08.9 

XI3.5 

IXX.X 

105.0 

189.7 

199.7 

343 

343 

315.8 

X09.4  . 

1x3.0 

XXX. 6 

105. 5 

190. 5 

300.5 

343 

344 

3X6.7 

109.9 

1x3.5 

• 

XX3.X 

106.0 

191.3 

301.3 

344 

345 

317.6 

1x0.4 

XX4.0 

XX3.6 

106.5 

192.1 

303.3 

345 

346 

3x8.5 

no. 8 

114. 5 

X13.1 

107.0 

192.9 

303.0 

346 

347 

219.4 

XXX. 3 

XX5.0 

113.6 

107.5 

193.6 

303.8 

247 

348 

330.3 

XXX. 8 

115.4 

1x4.1 

108.0 

194.4 

304.7 

348 

349 

33X.3 

1x3.3 

1x5.9 

114.6 

X08.5 

195.2 

205.5 

349 

350 

233.x 

112. 8 

116.4 

XX5.1 

109.0 

196.0 

306.3 

350 

351 

333.0 

XX3.3 

XX6.9 

115.6 

109.5 

196.8 

307.2 

251 

353 

333.8 

XX3.7 

117.4 

X16.X 

IIO.O 

197.6 

208.0 

352 

353 

334.7 

1x4.3 

117.9 

1X6. 6 

no. 5 

198.4 

308.8 

353 

354 

335.6 

114. 7 

1x8.4 

XX7.1 

IIX.O 

199.2 

209.7 

254 

355 

226.5 

1x5.2 

118. 9 

117. 6 

nx.5 

300.0 

3X0.5 

255 

356 

337.4 

XX5.7 

119.4 

1x8. X 

XX3.0 

300.8 

3XX.3 

356 

357 

338.3 

xx6.i 

119.9 

X18.6 

XX3.5 

301.6 

3X3.3 

357 

358 

329.3 

1x6.6 

130.4 

X19.X 

XX3.0 

303.3 

3x3.0 

358 

359 

330.1 

XX7.1 

130.9 

119.6 

113.5 

303.1 

3x3.8 

359 

360 

231.0 

X17.6 

12X.4 

120.1 

114.0 

203.9 

214.7 

260 

36l 

33X.8 

X18.X 

I3X.9 

120.6 

114.5 

204.7 

2x5.5 

361 

363 

232.7 

X18.6 

X33.4 

131. I 

115.0 

205.5 

2x6.3 

363 

363 

233.6 

119. 0 

X33.9 

X3I.6 

lis. 5 

306.3 

2x7.2 

363 

364 

234.  S 

X19.S 

123.4 

132. X 

1x6. 0 

307.X 

2X8.0 

364 

365 

235.4 

I30.0 

123.9 

X32.6 

1x6.5 

207.9 
308.7 

3x8.8 

365 

366 

236.3 

I30.5 

124.4 

123. 1 

1x7.0 

3x9.7 

366 

367 

237.2 

121. 0 

124.9 

123. 6 

117.5 

209.5 

330.5 

367 

368 

238.x 

'X2I.5 

125.4 

X24.I 

118.0 

210.3 

32X.3 

368 

369 

238.9 

X32.0 

125.9 

X24.6 

118.5 

3X1. 0 

333.x 

369 

370 

239.8 

X22.5 

X26.4 

X25.X 

1x9.0 

3X1.8 

333.0 

270 

371 

240.7 

X22.9 

126.9 

X35.6 

119.5 

313.6 

333.8 

37X 

373 

241.6 

123.4 

127.4 

136.3 

120.0 

213.4 

334.6 

372 

373 

242.5 

123.9 

127.9 

126.7 

X20.6 

214.3 

225-5 

273 

374 

243.4 

124.4 

128.4 

127.3 

X3X.X 

3x5.0 

336.3 

274 

375 

244.3 

124.9 

128.9 

127.7 

X3X.6 

3x5.8 

337.x 

275 

376 

245.2 

125.4 

129. 4 

138.2 

X33.X 

3x6.6 

338.0 

276 

377 

246.x 

125.9 

129.9 

X28.7 

X33.6 

217.4 

228.8 

277 

378 

246.9 

126.4 

130.4 

X39.3 

133.  X 

3X8.3 

339-6 

278 

379 

347.8 

136. 9 

130.9 

129.7 

X33.6 

3X8.9 

230.5 

279 

380 

348.7 

127.3 

131.4 

130.3 

124.  X 

2X9.7 

231. 3 

380 

381 

349.6 

137.8 

131.9 

130.7 

124. 6 

220.5 

332.x 

38x 

383 

350.5 

128.3 

132.4 

I3X.2 

135. X 

231. 3 

233.0 

383 

383 

351.4 

128. 8 

132.9 

131.7 

125.6 

333.x 

233  8 

383 

384 

352.3 

129.3 

133.4 

132.2 

136.  X 

333.9 

234-6 

384 

34 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  {0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM, 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  6x.) — Continued. 

(Expressed  in  milligTams.) 


Cuprous  oxid« 
(CufO) 

Copper 
(Cu) 

Dextrose 

(<2-glu- 

cose) 

• 

Invert 
sugar 

Invert  sugar 
and  saccharose 

Maltose 

Cuprous 

0.4  grm. 
total 
sugar 

3   grm. 
total 
sugar 

CitHtiOu 

CitHnOii 
+  H.O 

oxsde 
(CuiO) 

385 
286 
a87 
388 
289 

253-3 

254.0 

254-9 
255  8 

256.7 

X39.8 

X30.3 
130.8 

13X.3 
X31.8 

133.9 
134.4 
134-9 
135.4 
135.9 

133.7 
133-3 

133-7 
134-3 
134.8 

126. 6 
'137.1 
127. 6 
128.1 
128.6 

333.7 
334.5 
335-3 
336.  X 

226.9 

335.5 
336.3 

237.1 
338.0 
338.8 

38S 

386 
887 
288 

389 

290 

29X 

292 
293 

294 

257. 6 
358.5 
259.4 
260.3 
26X.2 

133.3 
133.7 
133.3 
133.7 
134.3 

136.4 
136-9 
137.4 
137.9 
138-4 

135.3 
135-8 

136.3 
136.8 

137-3 

129.2 

139.7 
130.2 

130.7 

131. 3 

227.6 
228.4 
229.2 
230.0 
230.8 

339.6 
340.  s 
341.3 
242.1 

343.9 

390 
391 
393 
393 
394 

295 
296 

397 
298 

299 

262.0 
262.9 
263.8 

264.7 
265.6 

134.7 
135-3 

135. 7 
136.2 

136.7 

138.9 
139.4 
140.0 

140.5 
141.0 

137.8 

138.3 
138.8 

139-4 
139.9 

131.7 
133.3 

133.7 
133-3 

133.7 

231.6 

333.4 
333.3 
234.0 
334.8 

343.8 
344.6 
345.4 
346.3 
247.1 

399 

30O 

301 
302 

303 
304 

266.5 

269-1 
270.0 

137.3 

137.7 
138.2 

138.7 
139.3 

141.5 
143. 0 

143.5 
143.0 

143.5 

140.4 
140.9 
141.4 
141.9 
143.4 

134.3 
134-8 

135.3 
135.8 

136.3 

335.5 
336.3 
337.x 
237.9 
338.7 

248.8 
249.6 
350.4 
251.3 

300 
301 
303 
303 
304 

309 

270.9 
27X.8 

272.7 
273.6 

374. 5 

139.7 
X40.2 

140.7 
Z41.2 

141.7 

144.0 

144. 5 
145.0 

145.5 
Z46.Z 

X43.9 
143.4 
144.0 

144.5 
145.0 

136.8 

137.3 
137.8 

138.3 
138.8 

339.5 
340.3 

341.  z 

341.9 
343.7 

252.x 

353.9 
353.8 
354.6 
355.4 

307 
308 

309 

3x0 

3XX 

3x2 
3x3 
3x4 

275.4 
276.3 
277.1 
278.0 

378.9 

142.2 

143.7 
143.3 

143-7 
144.3 

146.6 

147.1 
X47.6 
148. 1 
148.6 

145.5 
146. 0 

146. 5 
147.0 
147.6 

139.4 
139-9 
140.4 
X40.9 
141.4 

343.5 
344.3 
345.0 
345.8 
346.6 

356.3 
357-1 
357.9 
358.8 
359.6 

310 
311 
312 

3x3 

3x4 

315 

3x6 
3x7 

318 
3x9 

279.8 

280.7 
281.6 

383.5 

383.4 

144.7 
X45.3 

X45.7 
Z46.3 

146.7 

149.1 
149.6 
ZSO.l 
150.7 

X5I.3 

X48.1 
Z48.6 

149.1 
149.6 
150.1 

141.9 
143.4 
143.0 

143.5 
144.0 

347.4 
248.2 
249.0 
249.8 
250.6 

360.4 
261.2 
262.  z 
262.9 
363.7 

3x6 

3x7 

3x8 

3x9 

320 

321 

322 
333 
334 

384.3 
285.x 
286.0 

286.9 
287.8 

147.3 

147.7 
148.2 

148.7 
149.3 

X5X.7 
Z53.3 

153. 7 
153-3 

X53.7 

ISO. 7 
Z51.3 

151. 7 
153.3 

153.7 

144- 5 
145.0 

145-5 
146. 0 
X46.6 

351.3 
252.1 

253.9 
353.7 
354.5 

364.6 

267.  z 
267.9 

330 

33Z 

333 

333 
334 

335 

336 

337 

338 
339 

288.7 
289.6 

290.5 

391.4 
393.3 

149-7 
150.3 

ISO. 7 

X5X.3 

151.7 

154.3 
154-8 

155.3 
X55.8 

X56.3 

153.3 
X53.8 

154. 3 
154.8 

X55.3 

147.1 
147-6 
148. 1 
X48.6 
149.  X 

355. 3 
356.x 

356.9 
357.7 
258.5 

268.7 
269.6 

270.4 
271.2 
272. z 

335 

336 

337 
338 

339 

330 

331 
333 
333 
334 

393.x 
394.0 

394-9 
395.8 

396.7 

153.2 

153.7 
153.3 

153-7 
154.3 

Z56.8 
X57.3 
X57.9 
158.4 
X58.9 

X5S.8 
XS6.4 
X56.9 
X57.4 
X57.9 

X49.7 
X50.3 

XS0.7 
X5Z.3 

XSX.7 

359. 3 
360.0 
260.8 
261. 6 
263.4 

273.9 
373.7 
374.6 

375.4 
376.3 

330 
331 

333 

333 
334 

335 
336 
337 
338 

339 

297.6 
298.5 
399.3 
300.3 
30X.I 

154.7 
X55.3 
155. 8 

XS6.3 
X56.8 

159.4 
X59.9 
160.5 
16X.0 

16X.5 

158.4 
159. 0 

159. 5 
160.0 

160.5 

153. 3 
153.8 

XS3.3 
XS3.8 

154. 3 

363.3 
364.0 
364.8 
265.6 
266.4 

377.0 
377.9 
378.7 

279-5 
280.4 

335 
336 
337 
338 

339 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  6z.) — Continued, 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Invert  sugar 
and  saccharose 

Maltose 

Cttpfoot  oxide 
(Cu«0) 

*(^ 

DtztroM 
(d^lu- 

cose) 

Invert 
sugar 

Cuprous 

0.4  grm. 
total 

2  grm. 
total 

CiiHnOii 

CisHttOu 
+  HiO 

oxide 
(CuiO) 

sugar 

sugar 

340 

302.0 

X57.3 

X62.0 

x6x.o 

154.8 

267.x 

28X.2 

340 

341 

303.9 

157.8 

X62.5 

X6X.6 

155.4 

367.9 

282.0 

341 

343 

303. 8 

158.3 

X63.1 

X62.X 

ISS.9 
X50.4 

368.7 

282.9 

342 

343 

304.7 

X58.8 

X63.6 

162.6 

269.5 

283.7 

343 

344 

305.6 

X59.3 

X64.1 

X63.1 

X56.9 

270.3 

284.5 

344 

1^ 

306.5 

X59.8 
X60.3 

164.6 

163.7 

157. 5. 

271.  X 

385.4 

354 

346 

307.3 

X65.X 

X64.2 

158.0 

271.9 

386.3 

347 

308.3 

160.8 

X65.7 

X64. 7 

X58.5 

373.7 

387.0 

347 

348 

309.x 

x6x.4 

X66.2 

X65.3 

X59.0 

273.5 

387.9 

348 

349 

3x0.0 

X6X.9 

X66.7 

X65.7 

X59.5 

274.3 

388.7 

349 

350 

3x0.9 

X62.4 

X67.2 

X66.3 

X60.I 

975.0 

289.5 

350 

351 

3XX.8 

162.9 

X67.7 

X66.8 

X60.6 

275.8 

290.4 

351 

353 

312.7 

163.4 

X68.3 

167.3 

x6x.x 

376.6 

391.3 

352 

353 

3x3.6 

X63.9 

X68.8 

X67.8 

X6X.6 

277.4 

392.0 

353 

354 

3x4.4 

164.4 

169.3 

X68.4 

X62.2 

378.3 

392.8 

354 

355 

3x5.3 

X64.9 

X69.8 

X68.9 

162.7 

979.0 

293.7 

355 

356 

3x6.3 

165.4 

X70.4 

X69.4 

X63.3 

279.8 

294.5 

356 

357 

3x7.x 

X66.0 

170.9 

170.0 

X63.7 

380.6 

295.3 

357 

358 

318.0 

166.5 

171.4 

X70.5 

X64.3 

38X.4 

396.3 

358 

359 

3x8.9 

X67.0 

171. 9 

171.0 

164.8 

382.2 

397.0 

359 

360 

319.8 

167.5 

173.5 

171. 5 

165.3 

383.9 

997.8 

360 

361 

320.7 

X68.0 

1730 

172. 1 

165.8    . 

283.7 

398.7 

36X 

369 

32X.6 

X68.5 

173.5 

172.6 

166.4 

284.5 

299.5 

363 

363 

322.4 

X69.0 

174.0 

173.1 

X66.9 

285.3 

300.3 

363 

364 

323.3 

X69.6 

174.6 

173.7 

X67.4 

386.x 

30X.S 

364 

365 

324.2 

170. 1 

X75.X 

174. a 

167.9 

386.9 

303.0 

36I 

366 

325.x 

170.6 

X75.6 

174.7 

168.5 

287.7 

303.8 

367 

326.0 

X7X.X 

X76.X 

175.2 

X69.O 

288.5 

303.6 

^g 

368 

326.9 

I7X.6 

X76.7 

175.8 

169.5 

289.3 

304.5 

369 

327.8 

172. 1 

177.2 

176.3 

X70.0 

290.0 

305.3 

369 

•    370 

328.7 

172.7 

X77.7 

X76.8 

170. 6 

290.8 

306.x 

370 

371 

329.5 

173. a 

178.3 

X77.4 

171. X 

29X.6 

307.0 

371 

373 

330.4 

173.7 

178. 8 

X77.9 

X7X.6 

292.4 

307.8 

372 

373 

33X.3 

174. a 

179.3 
175.8 

X78.4 

173.3 

293.2 

308.6 

373 

374 

332.2 

174.7 

179.0 

X72.7 

294.0 

309.5 

374 

375 

333.x 

175.3 

180.4 

179.5 

X73.a 

294.8 

310.3 

375 
376 

376 

334.0 

175.8 

X80.9 

180.0 

X73.7 

295.6 

3XX.X 

377 

334.9 

176.3 

181. 4 

X80.6 

174.3 

296.4 

3x3.0 

377 

378 

335.8 

176.8 

X82.O 

xSx.x 

174.8 

297.2 

3X3.8 

378 

379 

336.7 

X77.3 

X82.5 

18X.6 

175.3 

297.9 

313.6 

379 

380 

337.5 

177.9 

X83.O 

182.  X 

175.9 

298.7 

314.5 

380 

38X 

338.4 

X78.4 

183.6 

182.7 

176.4 

299.5 

315.3 

381 

383 

339.3 

X78.9 

184.  X 

X83.2 

176.9 

300.3 

316. X 

^S* 

383 

340.2 

179.4 

X84.6 

X83.8 

177.5 

301. 1 

316.9 

383 

384 

341. 1 

X80.0 

x85.a 

184.3 

i7)B.o 

301.9 

3x7.8 

384 

385 

34a.  0 

180.5 

185.7 

X84.8 

178.5 

302.7 

3x8.6 

385 
386 

386 

342.9 

X8I.0 

X86.2 

X85.4 

179.1 

303.5 

319.4 

387 

343.8 

X8I.5 

X86.8 

X85.9 

179.6 

304.2 

320.3 

387 

388 

344.6 

X82.0 

187.3 

X86.4 

x8o.x 

305.0 

32X.X 

388 

389 

345.5 

X82.6 

X87.8 

187.0 

180.6 

30s.  8 

331. 9 

389 

390 

346.4 

X83.X 

188.4 

X87.5 

181. 2 

306.6 

322.8 

390 

391 

347.3 

183.6 

X88.9 

188.0 

X8X.7 

307.4 

323.6 

391 

393 

348.2 

X84.I 

189.4 

X88.6 

X82.3 

308.2 

324.4 

392 

393 

349.x 

184.7 

X90.0 

189.1 

182.8 

309.0 

325.2 

393 

394 

350.0 

185.2 

190. 5 

X89.7 

183.3 

309.8 

326.x 

394 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 

SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 

TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 

(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61. )-^ofUinued, 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Cuprous  oxide 
(CuiO) 

• 

tcST 

Dextrose 
(d-glu- 
cose) 

Invert 
sugar 

Invert  sugar 
and  saccharose 

Maltose 

Cuprous 

0.4  grm. 

total 

sugar 

3   grm. 

total 

sugar 

CitHnOii 

CitHssOti 
+  H1O 

oxide 
(CuiO) 

1^ 

399 

350.9 

35X.8 
352.6 
353.5 
354.4 

X8S.7 
X86.2 
X86.8 

187.3 
X87.8 

I9X.O 
X9X.6 
X92.X 

X92.7 
193.2 

190.2 
X90.7 
19X.3 
19X.8 

193.3 

183.9 
X84.4 
184.9 
185.5 
186.0 

3x0.6 

311.4 
3x3. X 

313.9 

313.7 

326.9 
327.7 
328.6 

329.4 
330.2 

3?! 
396 

397 

398 

399 

400 
40X 
402 
403 
404 

355.3 
356.2 

357.1 
358.0 

358.9 

X88.4 
188.1; 
X89.4 
X89.9 
X90.5 

X93.7 
X94.3 
X94.8 
X95.4 
X95.9 

X93.9 
X93.4 
194.0 

194.5 
195.0 

X86.5 
X87.X 
X87.6 
188.  X 
188.7 

314.5 
315.3 
316.1 

316.9 
317.7 

331.1 
331.9 
332.7 
333.6 

334.4 

400 
401 
403 
403 
404 

407 
408 

409 

359.7 
360.6 

36X.S 
362.4 
363.3 

X9X.O 

X91.5 
X92.X 
X92.6 
193.  X 

196.4 
X97.0 

X97.5 
X98.X 
X98.6 

195.6 
X96.X 

X96.7 
X97.3 

X97.7 

X89.3 
X89.8 

190.3 
190.8 

X9X.4 

318.5 
3x9.3 
330.0 
320.8 
321.6 

335.3 
336.0 
336.9 
337.7 

338.  s 

409 

4x0 
4x1 
4x2 

413 
4x4 

364.2 
36s.  X 

366.0 
366.9 
367.7 

193.7 
X94.2 
X94.7 
195.2 
195. 8 

X99.I 
199.7 
200.2 
200.8 
20X.3 

198. 3 
X98.8 

199.4 
X99.9 
300.5 

X9X.9 
X93.5 
193.0 

193.5 
X94.X 

333.4 
333.3 
334.0 
334.8 
335.6 

339.4 
340.3 

341.0 
341.9 
342.7 

410 
411 
412 
413 
414 

4x5 

4x6 

417 
4x8 

419      - 

368.6 
369.5 
370.4 
371.3 

372.2 

X96.3 
X96.8 

X97.4 
197.9 
X98.4 

30X.8 
202.4 
202.9 
203.5 
204.0 

30X.0 
SOX. 6 

303.X 
303.6 
303.3 

194.6 
X95.3 

195.7 
X96.3 
X96.8 

336.3 
337.1 
327.9 
328.7 
339.5 

343.5 

344.4 
345.3 
346.0 
346.8 

416 

4x8 
419 

430 
4a  X 
422 

423 
424 

373.x 
374.0 
374.8 

375.7 
376.6 

199.0 
X99.S 
200.1 
200.6 
aox.x 

204.6 
205.x 

205.7 
206.2 
306.7 

303.7 
304.3 
304.8 

305.4 
305.9 

197.3 
197.9 
X98.4 
X98.9 
X99.5 

330.3 
331.1 
331. 9 
333.7 
333.4 

347.7 
348.5 
349.3 
350.3 
351.0" 

4*0 
431 
432 

433 
424 

425 

426 

427 
428 

4*9 

377.5 
378.4 
379.3 
380.2 
381.  X 

201.7 
ao2.2 
202.8 

203.3 
003.8 

307.3 
207.8 

208.4 
208.9 
209.5 

306.5 
307.0 
307.6 
208.1 
208.7 

300.0 
300.6 
301. 1 
SOX.  7 
303.3 

334.3 
335.0 
335.8 
336.6 
337.4 

351.8 
353.7 

353.  S 

354.3 
355.1 

3 

439 

430 
43  X 
433 
433 
434 

38;i.o 
382.8 

383.7 
384.6 

385.5 

204.4 
204.9 
20s. 5 
206.0 
206. 5 

2x0.0 
210.6 

2XX.X 
2IX.7 
3X3.3 

309.3 
309.8 
3X0.3 

310.9 
3x1.4 

303.7 

303.3 
303.8 

304.4 
204.9 

338.2 
339.0 
339.7 
340.5 
341.3 

356.0 
356.8 
357.6 
358.5 
359.3 

430 

431 

433 

433 
434 

435 
436 
437 
438 
439 

386.4 
387.3 
388.2 
389.x 
390.0 

207.  X 
207.6 
ao8.2 

208.7 
209.2 

3X3.8 
3x3.3 
3X3.9 
3X4.4 
3X5.0 

3X3. 0 
3X3.5 
3x3.x 
3X3.6 
3X4.3 

205.5 
306.0 
306.6 
307.1 
307.7 

342.1 
342.9 
343.7 
344.5 
345.3 

360.x 
36X.O 
36X.8 
363.6 

363.4 

438 

439 

440 

44X 
44a 

443 

444 

390.8 

39X.7 
392.6 

393.5 
394.4 

209.8 
210.3 
210.9 
21X.4 
2x2.0 

3x5.5 
3X6.  X 

3X6.6 
3x7.3 
3x7.8 

3X4.7 
315. 3 
3x5.8 
316.4 
3X6.9 

308.3 
208.8 
209.3 
309.9 
310.4 

346.8 
347.6 

348.4 
349.2 

364.3 
365.1 
365.9 
366.8 
367.6 

440 
44t 

443 
443 

444 

445 
446 
447 
448 
449 

395.3 
396.2 

397.1 
397.9 
398.8 

2x2.5 
2x3.1 
2x3.6 
214.  X 
214.7 

318.3 
3x8.9 

219.4 
320. 0 

220.5 

3x7.5 
3X8.0 

3X8.6 
3x9.x 
3x9.7 

3XX.O 
3XX.5 
2X3. X 
3X3.6 
3X3.3 

350.0 
350.8 
351.6 

353.4 
353.2 

368.4 
369.3 
370.1 
370.9 

37X.7 

449 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  DEXTROSE,  INVERT  SUGAR  ALONE,  INVERT 
SUGAR  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SACCHAROSE  (0.4  GRM.  AND  2  GRM. 
TOTAL  SUGAR),  LACTOSE  (THREE  FORMS),  AND  MALTOSE 
(ANHYDROUS  AND  CRYSTALLISED). 

(For  Lactose  Figures  see  pages  58  to  61.) — Continued, 

(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Ctaprotts  oxide 
(CufO) 

"^ 

Dextro«e 
cose) 

Invert 
sugar 

Invert  sugar  and 
saccharose 

Maltose 

Cuprous 

0.4  grm. 
total 
sugar 

2  gnn. 
total 
sugar 

CisHssOii 

CisHtsOii 
+HtO 

oxide 
(Cu.0) 

450 

451 
452 
453 
454 

399.7 
400.6 

401.5 
40a. 4 
403.3 

315.3 
315.8 
3x6.3 
3x6.9 
3x7.4 

331.  I 
33X.6 
333.3 
333.8 
333.3 

330.a 
330.8 
33X.4 
331.9 
333.5 

213.7 
214.3 
2x4.8 

2X5. 4 
215.9 

• 

353. 9 
354-7 
355. 5 
356.3 
357.  X 

372.6 

373.4 
374.2 
375.x 
375.9 

4SO 
45X 
452 
453 
454 

455 
456 
457 
458 
459 

404.2 
405.x 

40s. 9 
406.8 

407.7 

3x8.0 

3x8.5 
3x9.x 
319.6 

330.3 

333.9 
334.4 

335.0 

235.5 

336.x 

333.0 
333.6 
334.x 
224.7 
225.3 

3x6.5 
3x7.0 
2x7.6 

3X8. X 
3X8.7 

357.9 
358.7 
359.5 
360.3 
36X.O 

376.7 
377.6 

378.4 
379.  a 
380.0 

456 

458 
459 

460 

408.6 
409.5 
410.4 
4". 3 
4xa.3 

330.7 
33X.3 
33X.8 
333.4 
333.9 

336.7 
337.3 
337.8 
338.3 
338.9 

335.8 
336.4 
336.9 
337.5 
338.x 

3X9.3 
3X9.8 
330.3 
330.9 
33X.4 

36X.8 
363.6 

363.4 
364.2 

365.0 

380.9 
38X.7 
383.5 

383.4 
384.2 

46X 
469 
463 
464 

467 
468 

469 

413.0 
4x3.9 
4x4.8 

4x5.7 
416.6 

*a3.5 
334.0 
334.6 

335.1 
335.7 

339.5 
330.0 
330.6 
33X.3 
231.7 

338.6 
339.3 
339.7 
230.3 
330.9 

333. 0 
333.5 

333.  X 

223.7 
334.3 

365.8 
366.6 

367.3 
368.x 

368.9 

385.0 
385.9 
386.7 

466 

467 
468 

469 

470 
471 
47a 
473 

474 

4x7.5 
4x8.4 
4x9.3 
4ao.a 

431. 0 

336.3 
336.8 

"74 
337.9 

338.5 

33*.  3 
333.8 

233.4 
234.0 

234. 5 

a3x.4 
333.0 

232.5 
233.x 

233.7 

334.8 
225.3 
225.9 
236.4 
337.0 

369.7 
370. 5 
37X.3 
372.x 

372.9 

389.2 
390.0 
390.8 
39X.7 
392.5 

470 

47  X 

472 

473 
474 

475 
476 

477 
478 

479 

43X.9 
4aa.8 

433.7 
4*4.6 

435.5 

339.0 
339.6 
330.1 
330.7 
33X.3 

235.  X 

235. 7 
336.3 
336.8 
237.4 

234.2 
234.8 
235.4 
235.9 
236. 5 

337.6 

338.x 
338.7 

339.3 
339.8 

373.7 
374.4 
375.2 
376.0 
376.8 

393.3 
394.2 
395.0 
395.8 
396.6 

476 
477 
478 
479 

480 
481 
48a 

483 
484 

4*6.4 
4*7.3 
438.1 
439.0 
4*9.9 

33X.8 

33*.  4 
333.9 
*33.5 
334.x 

237.9 
238.5 
239.1 
239.6 
340.3 

237.x 
237.6 
338.3 
338.8 
239.3 

230.3 
230.9 

23X.S 
232.0 
232.6 

377.6 

378.4 
379.2 
380.0 
380.7 

397.5 
398.3 
399.x 
400.0 
400.8 

480 
48  X 
48a 
483 
484 

485 
486 

487 
488 

489 

430.8 
43X.7 
43*.  6 

433.5 

434.4 

234.6 
335.3 
335.7 
*36.3 
336.9 

340.8 
341.4 
341.9 
242.5 
243.x 

239.9 
240.5 
34X.O 
341.6 
343.3 

233.2 
233.7 
234.3 
234.8 

235.4 

381.5 
382.3 
383.1 
383 .9 
384.7 

401.6 
402.4 
403.3 
404.1 
404.9 

485 
486 

487 
488 

489 

490 

435.3 

237.4 

243.6 

242.7 

336.0 

38S.S 

405.8 

490 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  method  it  is  recommended 
that  the  precipitate  obtained  should  be  weighed  as  cuprous  oxide.  This  is 
undesirable  for  the  reasons  given  on  page  23,  unless  comparatively  pure 
sugar  solutions  are  being  worked  with.  With  the  solutions  obtained  from 
ordinary  plant  products  and  from  conversions  by  means  of  enzymes,  etc., 
considerable  error  is  undoubtedly  incurred  unless  the  copper  is  weighed  as 
cupric  oxide.     The  short  time  of  heating  is  too,  likely  to  cause  error. 
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The  writer  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  these 
tables  but  it  may  be  pointed  out,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  pure 
maltose;  all  the  so-called  *'pure''  maltose  on  the  market  (Kahlbaum's,  etc.) 
is  indeed  far  from  pure  and  in  some  cases  contains  10  to  15%  of  dextrin. 
Such  material  can  only  be  purified  by  repeated  and  laborious  crystallisations 
(3  to  4  times)  from  80%  alcohol.  The  values  given  for  maltose  by  Brown 
Morris  and  Millar  (gravimetric)  as  well  as  those  given  by  Ling  and  Jones 
(infra)  (volumetric)  can  be  relied  upon. 

Volumetric  Methods. — Reasons  are  given  on  page  23  for  considering  that 
the  method  and  tables  due  to  Bertrand  are  not  satisfactory  for  accurate  work. 
On  the  other  hand  the  volumetric  method  suggested  by  Ling  (Vol.  I,  page 
32 2 0  is  not  only  extremely  rapid  but  is  probably  the  most  accurate  volumetric 
method  which  has  yet  been  suggested.  The  writer  has  thoroughly  tested 
the  tables  given  by  Ling 'and  Jones,  using  very  carefully  purified  specimens 
of  the  different  sugars,  and  can  confirm  the  view  generally  held  that  this 
method  is  accurate  to  at  least  i  part  in  300  or  0.3%. 

The  following  are  the  tables  referred  to.  They  refer  to  quantities  of 
sugar  solutions  used  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Fehling  solution,  prepared  as  follows: 

Solution  No.  i. — Crystallised  copper  sulphate  (69.2  grm.)  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  solution  made  up  to  i  litre. 

Solution  No,  2. — Crystallised  Rochelle  salt  (346  grm.)  is  dissolved  in 
hot  water  and  mixed  with  sodium  hydroxide  also  dissolved  in  water  (142 
grm.).    After  cooling  the  mixed  solutions  are  made  up  to  i  litre. 

Equal  volumes  of  these  two  solutions  are  accurately  measured  out  at 
15.5^  (or  any  other  standard  temperature  adopted)  and  this  mixture  consti- 
tutes the  reagent.  It  is  standardized  as  follows:  Pure  saccharose'  (0.95 
grm.)  is  dissolved  in  water  (150  c.c),  and  the  solution  boiled  with  30  c.c. 
of  JV/2  hydrochloric  acid  exactly  i  minute;  the  solution  is  cooled,  neutralised 
by  adding  N/2  sodium  hydroxide  (30  c.c.)  and  then  diluted  to  500  c.c.  This 
solution,  which  contains  0.2  grm.  of  invert  sugar  per  100  c.c.  is  titrated  against 
10  c.c.  portions  of  the  copper  reagent  (see  Allen,  Vol.  I,  page  322). 

The  manner  of  using  the  table  is  best  explained  by  an  illustration. 
Suppose  a  solution  of  pure  Isvulose  is  being  examined  and  that  25  c.c.  of 
it  are  required  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution.  Opposite  25  in  the 
first  column  is  found  0.2138  in  column  L;  the  percentage  of  laevulose  in  the 
solution  titrated  is  thus  given  direct.  If  25.2  c.c.  or  other  quantity  not  a 
whole  number  is  required  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution,  the  percent- 
age of  laevulose  can  easily  be  found  by  interpolation  between  the  numbers 
given  in  column  L. 

The  table  gives  the  number  of  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  equivalent  to 
I  grm.  of  the  particular  sugar  at  each  concentration.  The  numbers,  given 
in   columns  D',  L',  I'  and  M'  are  used  for  another  purpose — ^namely 

1  In  Vol.  I  of  Allen,  page  33a.  line  6 from  bottom,  *'a  seconds'*  should  be  xo  seconds. 

*  A  nalystt  33,  x6o. 

*  See  page  43. 
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TABLE  in.— REDUCING  POWER  OF  DIFFERENT  SUGARS  ACCORDING  TO 

LING  AND  JONES. 


Volnxne 

oCsoln- 

tiion  x«- 

Qtured 

by  lo  C.C. 

Fehling'8 

•olntion 

DeztroM 

Laevulose 

Invert  sugar 

Maltose 

D 

Dextrose 

in  xoo 

C.C.  of 

solution 

D' 

Pehling's 

solution 

equivalent 

to  X  grm. 

dextrose 

L 

LflBvulose 
in  xoo 
c.c.  of 

solution 

U 
Pehling's 
solution 
equivalent 
to  I  grm. 
Isevulose 

I 

Invert  in 

xoo  c.c. 

of 
solution 

r 

Pehling's 

solution 

equivalent 

to  X  grm. 

invert 

M 

Maltose 
in  xoo 
c.c.  of 

solution. 

M' 

Pehling's 

solution 

equivalent 

to  X  grm. 

maltose 

C.C. 
20 

Gram. 

0.2427 

0.2332 

0.2226 

0.2x38 

0.2056 

0.198X 

0.19XX 

0.X846 

0.X784 
0.X728 

0.X675 
0.X625 
O.X577 
0.1532 
0.1490 
0.1450 

O.X4X2 

O.X377 
0.1343 
O.X3XO 

O.X279 

C.c. 

206.0 

205.x 

204.2 

203.4 

202.6 

20X.9 
20X.3 

200.7 
200.x 
199.6 
199.x 
198.6 
X98.2 
197.8 

X97.4 
197.0 

196.7 
196.4 
196.0 
195.8 
X95.5 

Gram. 

C.c. 

Gram. 

C.c. 

Gram. 

C.C. 

21 

0.24x2 
0.23x1 
0.22x8 
0.2x32 
0.2052 
0.X980 
0.19x0 
0.X846 
0.X787 
O.X73X 
0.1678 
0.1639 
0.1583 
0.1539 
0.1497 
O.X458 
O.142X 
O.X385 
O.X349 
O.X3X9 
O.X288 
O.X259 

197.5 
X96.8 
X96.O 
1955 
X94.9 
1943 
X93.9 
X93.4 
X93.0 

192.5 
192.2 
191.8 

X9X.5 
X9X.2 

190.9 
190.6 

190.3 
190.  X 
X89.8 
X89.6 

X89.4 
X89.2 

0.3888 
0.37XX 
0.3S5O 
0.3402 
0.3266 
0.3140 
0.3023 
0.2915 
0.28x5 
O.272X 

0.2633 
0.255X 

0.2474 
0.240X 
0.2332 
0.2268 
0.2206 
0.2148 
0.2093 
0.2041 

X22.5 

0 
0 

< 
122.5 

22 

33 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

3» 
33 
34 
35 
36 

38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

0.24XX 
0.23x2 
0.2222 
0.2138 
0.2060 
0.X988 

O.X92X 

0.X857 
0.X798 

O.X743 
0. X69X 
0.1642 
0.1596 
O.X552 
O.X5XX 
0.1472 
O.X435 
O.X399 
O.X366 

O.X334 
O.X298 

O.X274 

X88.5 
X88.0 

X87.5 
187.  X 

186.7 
X86.3 
X86.0 
185.6 

185.4 
185.x 
184.8 
184.6 
184.3 
184.  X 
183.9 
X83.6 

1^3.4 
X83.3 
X83.X 
182. 9 
X82.8 
X83.6 

• 

the  separate  determination  of  two  reducing  sugars  in  a  mixture  by  a 
modification  of  Morris'  method^  (see  pages  9  and  10). 

Estimation  of  Invert  Sugar  in  Presence  of  Cane  Sugar.— Ling  and 
Rendle  {Analyst,  1908,  331  170)  have  determined  the  corrections  to  be 
applied  in  order  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  the  saccharose  when  present  in 
mixtures  of  sugars.    In  the  following  table  IV: 

Column  A  gives  the  amount  in  grams  of  saccharose  present  in  100  c.c. 

of  the  sugar  solution. 
Column  B  gives  the  percentage  of  saccharose  present  expressed  on  the 

total  sugars. 
Column  C  gives  the  percentage  of  invert  sugar  present  expressed  on  the 

total  sugars. 
Column  D  gives  the  number  of  c.c.  of  sugar  solution  required  to  reduce 

10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution. 
Column  £  gives  the  percentage  of  invert  sugar  on  the  total  sugars  found 

by  direct  experiment. 
Column  F  gives  the  differences  between  the  values  shown  in  columns 

C  and  E. 
The  influence  of  the  saccharose  is  seen  to  be  practically  negligible  until 
the  proportion  to  the  total  sugars  (saccharose  +  invert  sugar)  amounts  to 
30%,  at  which  point  the  invert  sugar  is  overestimated  by  0.2%.    The  in- 

1  /.  Insk  Brnnmgp  4>  162. 
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TABLE  IV.— EACH    SOLUTION   CONTAINED  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SAC- 
CHAROSE SHOWN  UNDER  COLUMN  A,  0.2  GRM.  OF  INVERT  SUGAR 

PER  100  C.C. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

P 

O.OI 

4.« 

95- a 

25.60 

95.30 

O.IO 

0.03 

13.0 

87.0 

25.60 

87.  xo 

O.IO 

0.05 

ao.o 

80.0 

25.60 

80.  xo 

O.IO 

O.IO 

33.3 

66.7 

as -55 

66.90 

O.ao 

o.ao 

50.0 

50.0 

as.  45 

50.40 

0.40 

0.30 
0.40 

60.0 
66.6 

40.0 

as.  40 
as -35 

40.^0 
33.80 

0.40 
0.40 

0.50 

71.4 

«.30 

29.00 

0.40 

0.60 

7S.O 

as-O 

as.  ao 

as.  40 

0.40 

0.70 

77.7 

a2.3 

as. IS 

aa.70 

0.40 

0.80 

80.0 

20.0 

as.  10 

ao.40 

0.40 

I.  as 

86.2 

X3.8 

as. 05 

14.  xo 

0.30 

1.50 

88.  a 

XX. 8 

24. 9S 

la.xo 

0.30 

1.75 

8g.7 

X0.3 

a4.8s 

10.60 

0.30 

1.75 

89.7 

10.3 

a4.8o 

10.60 

0.30 

a. 00 

90.9 

9.1 

a4.70 

9. 45 

0.3s 

a. 00 

90.9 

9.1 

a4.8o 

9.41 

0.31 

a. so 

92.  S 

7.5 

a4.8o 

7.76 

0.26 

3.00 

93.8 

6.2 

34.70 

6.44 

o.a4 

SCO 

96.x 

3g 

24.  ao 

4  OS 

o.is 

7.00 

97.2 

2.8 

as. 60 

3  04 

o.a4 

10.00 

98.0 

2.0 

aa.9S 

a.  33 

0.33 

ao.oo 

99.0 

x.o 

22.40 

1. 14 

0.14 

as. 00 

99.2 

0.8 

22.25 

0.9a 

o.xa 

30.00 

99.3 

0.7 

22.25 

0.80 

O.IO 

fluence  of  the  saccharose  increases  progressively  until  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  expressed  on  the  total  sugars  is  99.3%,  beyond  which  point  it  was 
not  determined.  At  this  point  the  invert  sugar  is  overestimated  by  about 
15%.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  magnitudes  representing  the  per- 
centages of  invert  sugar  decrease  as  the  percentage  of  saccharose  increases, 
and  the  correction  to  be  applied  (column  F)  is  in  concrete  numbers  greatest 
when  the  percentage  of  saccharose  in  the  total  sugars  is  between  50  and  80%. 
In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  saccharose  and  invert  sugar  the 
latter  would  be  returned,  if  no  correction  were  made,  as  50.4  instead  of  50.0%, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  99  parts  of  saccharose  and  i  of  invert  sugar 
the  latter  would  be  returned  as  1.14%  instead  of  1.0%.  Ling  generally  de- 
ducts the  values  shown  in  column  F  from  the  values  ascertained  by  direct 
titration  of  the  mixture  of  sugars.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  percentage  of  saccharose  not  calculated  on  the  sample,  but  on  the  total 
sugars  (saccharose  +  invert  sugar)  in  the  sample.  This  can  be  determined 
by  the  Clerget  method  or  by  the  method  of  double  titration  before  and 

_ -T/ T 

after  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid,  applying  the  formula  S=^^ 

in  which  S  is  the  approximate  percentage  of  saccharose,  I  the  apparent  per- 
centage of  invert  sugar,  i.e.,  the  value  obtained  by  direct  titration,  and  I'  is 
the  percentage  of  invert  sugar  obtained  by  titration  after  complete  hydrolysis. 
The  approximate  value  given  in  column  F  is  subtracted  from  the  value  of 
I  and  added  to  the  value  of  S,  the  respective  results  giving  the  corrected 
percentages  of  invert  sugar  and  of  saccharose.  In  order  to  express  these 
on  the  sample  each  of  the  values  is  multiplied  by  S+I/ioo.    To  be  exact 
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the  value  added  to  the  approximate  percentage  of  saccharose,  S,  should  be 
diminished  by  5%;  but  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  method  does  not  war- 
rant this  refinement,  seeing  that  the  corrections  to  be  applied  are  compara- 
tively small. 

Low's  Volumetric  Method  (Provisional  A.  O.  A.  C.  Method). — In  this 
method,  the  copper  in  the  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  obtained  by  the 
action  of  a  sugar  solution  on  Fehling's  solution  is  estimated  iodometrically. 
The  method  prescribed  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  is  as  follows  (Bulletin  107,  revised 
1912,  page  241):^ 

LOW'S  VOLDMETMC  METHOD,  MODIFIED.'    PROVISIONAL. 

(a)  Standaidisatioii  of  the  Thiosolphate  SolutiooL. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  containing  19  grm.  of  pure 
crystals  to  1,000  c.c.  Weigh  accurately  about  0.2  grm.  of  pure  copper  foil 
and  place  in  a  flask  of  250  c.c.  capacity.  Dissolve  by  warming  with  5  c.c. 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  water.  Dilute  to 
50  cc,  boil  to  expel  the  red  fumes,  add  5  c.c.  of  strong  bromine  water,  and  boil 
until  the  bromine  is  thoroughly  expelled.  Remove  from  the  heat  and  add  a 
slight  excess  of  strong  ammonium  hydroxide — 7  c.c.  is  about  the  right  amount. 
Again  boil  until  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled,  as  shown  by  a  change 
of,  colour  of  the  liquid  and  a  partial  precipitation.  Now  add  a  slight  excess 
of  strong  acetic  acid  (3  or  4  cc.  of  80%  acid)  and  boil  for  a  minute.  Cool 
to  room  temperature  and  add  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  potassium  iodide 
containing  300  grm.  of  potassium  iodide  to  i  ,000  c.c.  Titrate  at  once  with  the 
thiosulphate  solution  until  the  brown  tinge  has  become  weak,  then  add 
sufficient  starch  liquor  to  produce  a  marked  blue  colouration.  Continue  the 
titration  cautiously  until  the  colour  due  to  free  iodine  has  entirely  vanished. 
The  blue  colour  changes  toward  the  end  to  a  faint  lilac.  If  at  this  point 
the  thiosulphate  be  added  drop  by  drop  and  a  little  time  be  allowed  for 
complete  reaction  after  each  addition,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
end  point  within  a  single  drop,  i  c.c.  of  the  thiosulphate  solution  will  be 
found  to  correspond  to  about  0.005  S^°^*  ^^  copper. 

(b)  Determination  of  Copper. 

After  washing  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide,  cover  the  Gooch  with  a 
watch  glass  and  dissolve  the  oxide  by  means  of  5  c.c.  of  warm  nitric  acid 
(1:1)  poured  under  the  watch  glass  with  a  pipette.  Catch  the  filtrate  in  a 
flask  of  250  c.c.  capacity,  wash  the  watch  glass  and  Gooch  free  of  copper;  50 

>  In  a  modification  of  the  iodometric  method  suggested  by  Schoorl  (Z«i7.  angew.  Chem,^  z899t  633) 
the  copper  remaining  in  the  Fehling's  solution  after  treatment  with  the  sugar  solution  is  estimated  and 
the  difference  between  this  value  and  that  given  by  the  Fehling's  solution  alone  is  a  measure  of  the 
copper  precipitate.    This  process  obviates  the  necessity  of  filtering  off  the  precipitate.     Schoorl  gives 

'  J.  Anur.  Chim,  S<k.,  zgoa,  34f  1082. 
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C.C.  of  water  will  be  sufficient.  Boil  to  expel  red  fumes,  add  5  c.c.  of  bromine 
water,  boil  off  the  bromine,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  standardising  the 
thiosulpbate. 


Estimatioa  of  Small  Quantities  of  Reducing  Sugars  in  Presence  of  a 

Large  Quantity  of  Saccharose. 

It  is, well  known  that  when  large  quantities  of  cane  sugar  are  present, 
the  values  obtained  for'  the  reducing  sugars,  present  in  relatively  small 
proportion,  are  considerably  increased;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  working,  when  the  action  takes  place 
at  the  boiling  point,  traces  of  the  saccharose  are  hydrolysed  and  so  increase 
the  actual  amount  of  invert  sugar  present.  Pellet^  has  made  a  special 
study  of  this  question  and  points  out  that  the  amount  of  reduction  obtained 
on  heating  Fehling's  solution  with  solutions  of  cane  sugar  varies  with: 
(i)  the  time  of  ebullition;  (2)  the  proportion  of  Fehling's  solution  relative 
to  the  sugar;  (3)  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar;  (4)  the  proportion  of  alkaline 
hydroxide  in  the  Fehling's  solution. 

The  effect  of  cane  sugar  on  Fehling's  solution  according  to  Pellet  is  ob- 
viated by  carrying  out  the  heating,  not  at  100®  as  is  usual,  but  at  60-62°; 
at  this  temperature  there  is  not  a  trace  of  cuprous  oxide  formed  when  10  grm. 
of  pure  cane  sugar  is  heated  for  10  minutes  with  20  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution. 
Pellet  suggests,  therefore,  the  following  process  of  estimating  smaU  quantities 
of  reducing  sugar  in  presence  of  large  quantities  of  saccharose. 

Pellet's  Method. — The  Fehling's  solution  used  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Solution  A.  34.64  grm.  of  copper  sulphate  made  up  to  500  c,c. 
Solution  B.        Rochelle  salt,  180  grm. 

Sodium  hydroxide  (sticks),  60  grm. 

Water  to  make  to  500  c.c. 
This  solution  contains  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
it  may  be  noted,  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  composition  as  that  adopted 
by  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  (page  25^.    10  c.c.  of  the  mixed  solution 
corresponds  with  0.050  grm.  of  invert  sugar. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  reducing  sugar  in  highly  purified  and  half- 
purified  cane  and  beet  products,  25  grm.  of  this  material  are  dissolved  in 
100  c.c.  of  water;  20  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  the  Fehling's 
solution  and  10  c.c.  of  water  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  beaker  flask  (see 
page  26)  during  10  minutes  in  a  water-bath  at  60-62°.  50  c.c.  of  cold 
water  are  then  added  and  the  cuprous  oxide  collected  at  once,  thoroughly 
washed  and  ignited  to  cupric  oxide.  Pellet  makes  use  of  a  filter  paper  to 
collect  the  precipitate,  in  which  case  a  blank  exi)eriment  has  to  be  made, 
with  the  same  volume  of  Fehling's  solution,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much 
copper  is  taken  up  by  the  filter  paper  itself  under  exactly  similar  conditions. 

1  BmU.  Assoc,  CMm,  Sucr.,  19x3.  3t»  x8a. 
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Pellet  suggests  using  small  filter  papers  having  a  diameter  of  about  3 
cm.  in  conjunction  with  a  special  filtering  arrangement  devised  for  the 
purpose.  With  these  small  discs  of  filter  paper  the  method  can  be  used 
colourimetrically,  the  proportion  of  cuprous  oxide  being  judged  by  the  depth 
of  colour  on  the  disc  of  filter  paper  of  known  size;  for  this  purpose  a  series 
of  standards  are  prepared  by  means  of  known  very  smaU  quantities  of 
invert  sugar.  Under  the  conditions  Pellet  used,  the  weight  of  reducing  sugar 
(invert  sugar)  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  cupric  oxide  (CuO) 
by  0.453.  ^^^  ^^  value  of  the  constant  will  vary  slightly  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  of  sugar  and  Fehling's 
solution  is  heated,  that  is,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  free  surface 
to  the  depth,  so  that  each  worker  should  ascertain  for  himself  the  value  of 
this  ratio  for  his  own  conditions,  by  using  a  dilute  solution  of  invert  sugar 
(prepared  from  pure  cane  sugar)  of  known  concentration. 

Pellet  states  that  by  means  of  this  method  the  true  proportions  of  reduc- 
ing sugar  can  be  determined  in  even  the  highest  grades  of  crystallised  cane 
sugar,  which  are  generally  returned  as  free  from  invert  sugar  as  they  give 
less  than  50  mg.  of  copper  under  the  Herzfeld  conditions  (VoL  I,  page  329) 
the  generally  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  method  when  used  to  estimate 
small  quantities  of  invert  sugar  in  cane  sugar  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
samples  of  pure  3accharose,  absolutely  free  from  reducing  sugar  according  to 
Pellet's  method,  will  give  as  much  as  100  mg.  of  cupric  oxide  when  10  grm. 
of  the  material  are  heated  for  3  minutes  with  Fehling's  solution  at  the  boil. 
On  the  other  hand.  Pellet  states  that  his  method  of  working  at  60^  enables 
one  readily  to  discriminate  between  sugars  which  are  practically  free  from 
invert  sugar  and  those  which  contain  o.oi  or  0.02%.  The  exact  quantity 
of  the  invert  sugar  in  the  latter  cases  can  easily  be  estimated. 

Saccharose. 

Estimation  by  Inversion. — In  spite  of  the  numerous  researches  which 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  past  20  years  with  the  object  of  standard- 
ising the  method  of  estimating  cane  sugar  by  inversion,  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  the  Clerget-Herzfeld  process  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  in 
many  cases.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  estimation  of  saccharose  in  the 
mother  liquors  and  molasses  of  sugar  factories.  In  such  cases,  many  possi- 
bilities of  error  arise.  These  have  been  recently  summarised  by  H.  Pellet 
in  a  monograph  Dosage  du  Sucre  par  Inversion  originally  published  in  La 
Sucrerie  Indighie,  1913,  which  forms  a  valuable  survey  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. The  following  is  a  brief  siunmary  of  the  principal  sources  of  error  in 
this  method. 

(i)  It  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  specific 
rotation  of  cane  sugar  caused  by  dilution.  In  the  ordinary  Clerget-Herz- 
feld formula  the  constant  used,  viz.,  142.66  is  correct  only  when  the  quan- 
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tity  of  cane  sugar  present  is  the  half-normal  weight,  namely  13.0  grm.* 
In  the  case  of  products  such  as  crude  sugars  and  molasses,  in  which  the  actual 
sugar  may  be  only  45%,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  constant  which  applies 
to  the  particular  concentration  of  the  saccharose  actually  present.  This 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table,  due  to  Herzfeld  in  1888;  or  it 
can  be  determined  directly  by  making  a  control  observation  with  a  solution 
of  pure  saccharose  of  approximately  the  same  concentration  as  that  present 
in  the  actual  analysis.  The  latter  method  is  really  preferable  because  in 
this  way  any  error  in  the  instrument  or  in  the  graduation  of  vessels,  etc.,  is 
allowed  for. 

TABLE  V. 
ALTERATION  OF  HERZFELD  CX)NSTANT  WITH  CONCENTRATION  OF 

SACCHAROSE. 


Grm.  saccharose  per 

Constant  in  Henfeld 

Grm.  saccharoee  per 

Constant  in  Hersf  eld 

zoo«.c. 

formula 

100  c.c. 

formula 

z 

X41.85     ^ 

xz 

143.53 

a 

141. 91 

13 

143.59 

3 

141.98 

13 

143.66 

4 

14a. OS 

14 

143.73 

1 

143.13 

IS 

143.79 

142.18 

x6 

143.86 

7 

142.35 

'2 

143.93 

8 

143.33 

18 

143.00 

9 

143.39 

19 

X43.07 

xo 

143.46 

30 

143.14 

(2)  The  principal  source  of  error  in  estimating  sugars  in  beet  molasses  or 
in  vegetable  extracts  in  general,  is  due  to  the  pr^ence  of  amic  acids  or  acid 
amides  (such  as  glutamine,  glutamic  acid,  asparagine  and  aspartic  acids) 
which  have  a  decided  specific  rotatory  power;  the  error  arises  in  the  ordi- 
nary inversion  process  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  substances  have  a  very 
different  specific  rotation  in  aqueous  solution,  in  presence  of  basic  lead  acetate 
and  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pellet  gives  data  for  the  amides  named 
above,  which  show  that  in  some  cases,  for  example  that  of  glutamic  acid, 
a  solution  which  is  strongly  Isevorotatory  in  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of 
basic  lead  acetate  becomes  strongly  dextrorotatory  when  the  solution  is 
made  acid.  Consequently,  the  difference  between  the  direct  reading,  taken 
in  presence  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  that  obtained  in  acid  solution,  after 
inversion  by  the  Herzfeld  process,  does  not  in  such  cases  give  a  true  meas- 
ure of  the  cane  sugar  present;  the  change  of  rotation  found  is  less  than  that 
actually  due  to  the  sugar  present,  which  is  consequently  returned  at  a  lower 
figure  than  is  actually  correct.  There  is  also  an  error  due  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  an  amide  such  as  glutamine  or  asparagine  into  an  acid  such  as  glutamic 
acid,  by  partial  hydrolysis,  this  change  being  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
rotation. 

1  Stanek  (Zeit.  Zuckerind,  BOhm,  xgi^,  38,  389),  states  that  the  constant  X4a.66,  for  this  concentra- 
tion, strictly  holds  good  only  when  the  inverted  solution  is  polarised  within  3  to  5  minutes;  if  the  ex- 
amination is  delayed,  as  for  instance,  when  the  solution  has  to  be  decolourised,  for  xs  to  30  minntes 
the  value  143.66  is  too  low,  and  the  constant  143  should  then  be  used. 
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Errors  caused  in  this  way  by  acid  amides  such  as  glutamine  and  aspara- 
gine  (which  are  not  eliminated  by  precipitation  with  basic  lead  acetate) 
are  largely  obviated  by  taking  the  direct  polarisation  reading  in  acid  solution, 
according  to  Pellet's  process  (see  below),  using  sulphurous  acid  instead  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  serves  not  only  to  remove  the  excess  oi  lead  by 
precipitation  as  sulphite,  but  at  the  same  time  clarifies  and  bleaches  the  solu- 
tion so  that  it  can  easily  be  read  in  the  polarimeter.  The  direct  reading  being 
taken  in  add  solution,  is  really  comparable  with  the  reading  after  inversion. 

Pellet's  New  Method  of  Estimating  Saccharose  in  Molasses. — loo  grm. 
of  the  molasses  are  placed  in  a  500  c.c.  flask  together  with  water  so  as  to  make 
the  volume  equal  to  about  300  cc;  after  thoroughly  miadng,  basic  lead 
acetate  is  gradually  added  until  there  is  no  further  precipitate.  This  addi- 
tion is  made  as  carefully  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  having  any  considerable 
excess  of  the  solution  of  lead.  The  solution,  without  filtering,  is  then  diluted 
to  500  cc,  well  shaken,  and  filtered.  Take  the  direct  polarisatien  of  the 
filtrate  (i). 

Transfer  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  to  a  dry  100  c.c.  measuring  flask  and  make 
up  to  100  c.c.  with  distilled  water.  .If  the  measuring  vessels,  etc,  are  correct, 
the  polarisation  should  be  exactly  half  that  formerly  obtained.  Another 
50  cc  of  the  filtrate  are  placed  in  a  100  cc  flask  and  about  49  cc  of  sul- 
phurous acid  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1.040  to  1.045  ^dded^  and  the  solution  is 
diluted  to  100  c.c.  It  is  then  carefully  shaken,  and  i  grm.  of  specially  pure 
decolourising  carbon  (which  must  be  without  action  on  the  sugars  present) 
is  added  and  the  solution  again  agitated;  it  is  then  filtered  and  the  polari- 
sation observed,  preferably  in  a  400  mm.  tube.  The  result  is  multiplied  by 
0.9985,  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  volume  of  the  precipitated  lead  sul- 
phite.   This  gives  the  acid  direct  polarisation  (2). 

50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  precipitate  are  placed  in  a  100  cc 
flask  (A)  with  5  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.118)  +  25  cc. 
of  sulphurous  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.040  —  1.045.  A  second  quantity  is  prepared 
similarly  in  a  flask  (B)  and  in  a  dried  flask  which  serves  as  a  temperature 
control,  80  cc  of  water  are  placed;  all  these  flasks  are  then  placed  in  a  boiling 
water-bath,  until  the  temperature  of  the  control  is  exactly  70**;  this  is  the 
case  after  2^^  to  3  minutes.  *  The  three  flasks  are  then  transferred  to  a  water- 
bath  heated  at  70^,  and  flask  A  is  heated  7  minutes  and  flask  B  10  minutes 
at  70^.  The  extra  3  minutes  heating  in  flask  B  ensures  that  inversion  is  com- 
plete and  gives  a  check  on  the  result  obtained  in  flask  A. 

After  the  inversion  the  solutions  A  and  B  are  cooled  and  diluted  to  100  c.c. 
I  grm.  of  pure  decolourising  carbon  is  added  to  each,  the  solutions  are  shaken, 
filtered  and  the  polarisation  taken  (in  a  400  mm.  tube)  (3).  The  cane  sugar 
is  calculated  from  the  acid  polarisation  before  inversion  and  the  polarisation 

1  If  one  has  sniphar-dioxide  in  siphon,  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  gas  through  the  50  c.c.  of  solution 
for  a  to  3  minutes  and  then  make  up  to  100  c.c.  Ogilvie  {Int.  Sugar  J,,  19x2,  Z4f  634)  showed  that  the 
original  Pelle 

used.    With  toe  moainea  process  as  siv 
obtained  by  invertase  or  by  the  Andruk  method. 
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after  inversion.  Instead  of  using  the  usual  constant  142.66,  the  value  in 
Table  V,  which  corresponds  with  the  approximate  quantity  of  sugar  present 
should  be  employed. 

Use  of  Invertase  in  Estimating  Saccharose. — The  use  of  the  selective 
enz3ane  invertase  has  certain  advantages  in  estimating  cane  sugar  in 
complex  mixtures  such  as  molasses  or  the  mixtures  of  sugars  that  are 
obtained  on  extracting  leaves  or  other  plant  tissues.  The  enzyme  brings 
about  hydrolysis  of  cane  sugar  quite  rapidly  and  completely  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  or  slightly  above  it  (the  optimum  temperature  is  38®)  and  is 
purely  selective  in  its  action;  it  does  not  hydrolyse  maltose  or  similar 
glucosides,  and  therefore  is  more  discriminative  in  its  action  than  hydro- 
chloric acid  under  Herzfeld  conditions.  Ogilvie^  has  applied  it  to  the 
analysis  of  beet  and  cane  molasses  and  Davis  and  Daish*  make  use  of  it  in 
the  form  of  autolysed  yeast  (Vol.  I,  p.  314)'  in  their  scheme  of  analysis 
of  plant  extracts  (p.  64)  following  in  this  the  example  of  Bro¥m  and  Morris 
(Trans.y  1893,  63,  663).  Ogilvie  has  shown  that  invertase  gives  practic- 
ally the  same  results  for  molasses  as  Pellet's  sulphurous  add  method  and 
both  values  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  values  found  by  the  Andrlik 
method^  in  which  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  and  urea  is  added  to  stop  the 
invertive  action  of  the  acid  on  the  cane  sugar. 


TABLE  VI.— CANE  MOLASSES. 


Cuban  molasses 

Bgyptian 
molasses 

Javan 
molasses 

American 

No.  I 

No.  3 

syrup 

Ash  (sulphated) 

6.77 
18.71 

7-34 
18.56 

10.93 
ri.70 

XO.97 
31.98 

6.05 
36.  SS 

Reducing  sagara 

X.  Alkaline  (basic  lead  acetate)  polansation . . . 
3.  Neutral  direct  Dolarisation 

33.30 
30.  SO 
30.  so 
30.60 

—  16.40 

—  16.30 
35.6 
36.7 

35.4 

35-4 

35-5 

31.40 
39.90 
30.  SO 
30.  SO 
-IS. 50 
-IS. 40 
34.40 
35  40 

34.3 

34.7 

34.7 

39.  SO 
38.10 
38.40 
38.30 

-17.90 
—  18.03 

43.4 
43.4 

43.4 
43.6 

43.5 

3430 
33.46 
33.38 
33.30 
-14. 08 
—  14.06 
36.1 
36.6 

35. 9 

35.9 

35.8 

39.70 
39.6$ 
39.36 
39.10 
—  11.40 

-13.38 

38.7 
39.3 

39.3 

38.9 
38.8 

3.  Acid  (HCl+nrea)  polarisation  (Andrlik) . . . 

4.  Acid  (SOs)  direct  polarisation  (Pellet) 

5.  Invertase  inversion  polarisation 

6.  Acid  inversion  (Herzfeld)  polarisation 

7.  %  saccharose,  using  invertase 

8.  %  saccharose  using  acid  as  hydrolyst  and 

the  alkaline  direct  polarisation. 
9.  %  Saccharose  using  acid  as  hydrolyst  and 

the  neutral  direct  polarisation, 
xo.  %  saccharose  using  acid  as  hydroljrst  and 

jHCl+urea)  direct  polarisation  (Andrlik). 
II.  Saccharose,  using  acid  as  hydrolyst  and 

(SOt)  direct  polarisation  (Pellet). 

>  Int.  Sugar  J,,  19x3,  14,  89  and  634. 
»  J.  Agric,  5cf.,  ipi3, 5, 437. 

*  Hudson  and  Pame  (J.  Amn.  Chtm.  Soe.,  i9X4i  36.  1566)  have  recently  described  a  rather  tedious 
method  of  preparing  an  invertase  solution  for  cane  sugar  inversions,  in  which  the  solution  from  the 
autolysed  yeast  is  clarified  with  lead  acetate,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
the  liquid  dialysed  through  a  collodion  sac  in  running  water.  This  treatment  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
prevent  the  solution  from  undergoing  change  and  also  involves  considerable  loss  of  activity  of  the 
invertase  preparation.  A  solution  prepared  in  the  following  way  can  be  kei>t  a  or  3  years  without 
appreciably  losing  its  activity.  About  }i  lb.  of  fresh  brewer's  yea^,  after  being  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  in  a  Buchner  funnel  to  remove  wort,  is  ^cked  into  a  wide-necked  bottle  and,  after  adding 
about  so  cc.  of  toluene  is  left  to  undergo  autolysis  for  several  days  at  about  38*;  the  yeast  nearly 
completely  liquefies,  and  the  liquid,  which  is  only  very  slightly  coloured,  is  filtered  from  the  solid 
x^aue.  It  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark.  About  xo  to  30  c.c.  of  toluene  should  be  added, 
to  as  to  keep  a  film  of  this  liquid  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  preparation  and  exclude  air. 

*  Zeil.  Zuckind,  BOkm,  1906,  31,  417* 
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TABLE  VIL— BEET  MOLASSES. 
(Ogilvie,  /.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,,  191 1,  30,  62.) 


Sample  i 


Sample  a 


Sample  3 


Sample  4 


I. 
2, 
3- 
4« 
S. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


10. 


xz. 


Direct  aUcaline  (basic  lead)  polarisation 

Direct  neutral  polarisation 

Direct  acid  CAndrlik)  polarisation 

Direct  acid  (SOt)  polarisation  (Pellet) 

Invertase  inversion  polarisation 

Add  inversion  polarisation 

Glerget  value  by  invertase 

Clerget  value  by  acid,  using  alkaline  direct  polari- 
sation. 

Qerget  value  by  acid,  using  neutral  direct  polari- 
sation. 

Clerget  value  by  acid,  using  acid  (Andrlik)  direct 
polarisation. 

Clerget  value  bv  acid,  using  acid  (SOt)   direct 
politfisation  (Pellet). 


48.8 
49.3 
50.4 
SO. 3 
■14. 6 
•  13 . 3 

48.5 
47.0 

47.3 
48.3 
48.  z 


Sa.o 

53.35 

53.3 

•z6.o 
Z4.6 
51.7 


so.  5 
51.4 
5Z.4 


48.6 
49.0 
50.0 


'ZS.o 

•Z3.6 

48.6 

47.1 

47.4 
48.3 


47.0 
47.6 
48.4 
48.3 
•14.4 
•Z3.8 

46.  z 

46.5 
47.x 
47.0 


From  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  with  beet  molasses  the  results  obtained 
by  the  or(]inary  Herzfeld  process  using  the  alkaline  direct  polarisation  are 
hw  as  compared  with  the  practically  identical  values  obtained  using 
invertase  or  the  direct  acid  polarisation.  In  the  case  of  cane  molasses  the 
reverse  is  true,  the  results  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  being  kigh. 
The  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  different  character  of  the  disturbing 
factor  in  the  two  cases:  in  beet  molasses  it  is  the  presence  of  amides  and 
amino-adds  and  in  cane  molasses  it  is  the  reducing  sugars. 

According  to  Cross  and  Taggart^  the  retarding  action  of  betaine  and  urea 
on  the  inversion  of  saccharose  by  hyckochloric  acid  is  only  slight  at  tem- 
peratures of  20  to  28^  and  therefore  analytical  methods  based  on  this  supposed 
retarding  influence,  such  as  the  Andrlik  process  are  not  satisfactory.  Ac- 
cording to  PeUet  (foe,  cU.)  in  the  An(h:lik  method  the  polarisation  of  the  acid 
solution  should  be  completed  in  less  than  7  minutes  if  change  of  the  saccha- 
rose is  to  be  avoided. 

There  is  perhaps  still  some  doubt  whether  the  values  obtained  by  the 
Pellet  and  Anchrlik  processes  actually  represent  the  true  saccharose  present; 
the  agreement  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods  may  be 
fortuitous  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  original  Pellet  method,  in 
which  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphur  dioxide  was  used,  gave  slightly 
different  results  and  has  been  modified  by  increasing  the  amount  of  sulphur 
dioxide  present.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  confirmation  of  some  value  that 
the  invertase  method  gives  practically  identical  results  (Ogilvie).  It  would, 
however,  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  results  obtained  for  cane 
sugar  in  such  cases,  by  measuring  the  increase  of  reducing  power  by  Fehling's 
solution  (gravimetrically  or  voliunetrically),  correspond  with  those  given  by 
the  change  of  rotation  measured  under  the  various  conditions  given  above. 
Owing  to  the  great  influence  of  salts,  acids  and  neutral  substances  such  as 
betaine  or  urea  on  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  sugars  and  other  optic- 

>  Louisiana  SlaU  Univfrtiiy  Airicnltmrt  BtUUtin,  No.  Z35.  December,  Z9X3. 
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ally  active  substances  present,  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  must  be  felt  as 
to  the  strict  reliability  of  methods  which  rest  on  the  polarisation  figures  only, 
until  it  has  been  finally  put  beyond  question  by  other  methods  that  these 
are  correct. 

Inversi<Mi  of  Saccharose  by  Citric  Add. — In  estimating  saccharose  in 
plant  extracts  it  is  inadvisable  to  invert  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  70®  under 
Herzfeld  conditions  as  if  maltose  is  present  a  certain  proportion  undergoes 
hydrolysis  to  dextrose.^  In  such  cases  a  weaker  acid  such  as  citric  add  can 
be  applied  but  error  may  arise  unless  special  precautions  are  taken.  Davis 
and  Daish^  show  that  in  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  on  mangold 
leaf  extracts  from  which  tannins,  amino-acids,etc.,  had  been  as  far  as  possible 
removed  by  basic  lead  acetate  in  the  usual  way,  the  amount  of  cane  sugar 
found  by  inverting  with  2%  citric  acid  was  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  amount  found  by  means  of  invertase.  It  was  ultimately  discovered  that 
the  cause  of  the  difference  was  the  presence  in  solution  of  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  sodium  acetate,  which  almost  entirely  inhibits  the  invertive 
action  of  2%  citric  acid.  The  sodium  acetate  was  produced  owing  to  the 
necessity,  in  the  cases  dealt  with,  of  using  relatively  large  quantities  of  basic 
lead  acetate  to  remove  the  tannins,  etc.,  present  in  the  extracts  analysed; 
on  subsequently  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  precipitate  the  slight  excess  of 
lead  present  in  the  filtered  solution  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid  originally 
present  in  the  basic  add  acetate  was  converted  into  sodium  acetate.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  although  sodium  acetate,  when  present  to  the  extent  of 
about  I  to  2%,  almost  completely  inhibits  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  boiling 
2%  citric  add,  it  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  action  of  invertase 
(autolysed  yeast) ;  this  shows  the  advantage  of  using  invertase  in  many  cases 
as  a  means  of  checking  the  results  obtained  by  acid  hydrolysis.  The  writer 
in  estimating  cane  sugar  in  plant  material  invariably  uses  two  methods  (see 
page  65):  (i)  hydrolysis  by  boiling  10%  citric  add;  (2)  hydrolysis  during  24 
hours  at  38®  by  i  c.c.  of  autolysed  yeast  (see  footnote  on  page  46).  The 
results  mutually  check  each  other.  The  method  of  carr3ring  out  the 
hydrolysis  by  10%  dtric  acid  is  as  follows:  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be 
analysed  (which  has  had  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate)  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  until 
it  just  shows  the  faintest  indication  of  pink  to  methyl-orange.  Solid  citric 
acid  is  then  added  so  as  to  make  a  10%  solution  (5  grm.  solid  dtric  acid 
to  50  c.c.  of  solution)  and  the  mixture  raised  to  the  boil;  it  is  kept  actively 
boiling  over  a  small  flame  for  10  minutes,  under  a  reflux  condenser,  and 
the  solution  is  then  cooled  to  the  ordinary  temperature  and  exactly  neutral- 
ised (using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator)  by  adding  a  10  or  15%  solution 

'  It  b  generally  stated  that  maltose  is  not  hydrolsrsed  at  all  by  hydrochloric  acid  under  Henfeld 
conditions  and  Kltt^ver  (Biochemiscke  Suikerhepalingen,  191 4f  paffe  32^)  considered  that  Davis  and 
Daish  were  in  error  in  considering  this  statement  to  be  incorrect;  the  writer  has  however  since  shown 
(Davis,  /.  Agric.  Set.,  191 4,  6,  413)  that  under  Hercfeld  conditions  the  hydrolysis  of  miJtose  is  quit* 
appreciable  and  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  cane  sugar  estimation. 

*  y.  Agric,  5cf.,  i9X3t  5>  437. 
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of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  diluted  to  loo  c.c.  at  15^  (or  20^  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  flask  is  graduated)  and  is  then  ready  for 
the  polarisation  or  for  measuring  the  reducing  power  by  means  of  Fehling's 
solution. 

In  all  cases  that  the  writer  has  yet  met,  10%  citric  acid  under  the  con- 
ditions given  has  effected  complete  hydrolysis  of  the  cane  sugar  even  when 
very  large  quantities  of  basic  lead  acetate  have  been  employed  in  the  pre- 
liminary purification  of  the  solutions  dealt  with.  Special  experiments 
have  shown  that  no  maltose  is  hydrolysed  under  these  conditions. 

Influence  of  Basic  Lead  Acetate  in  Sugar  Analysis. — It  has  been  gener- 
ally considered  since  the  work  of  Gill,^  Pellet,^  Edson,' and  Geerligs^  that  when 
basic  l^d  acetate  is  used  in  purifying  and  decolorising  solutions  containing 
reducing  sugars,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  latter  is  thrown  out  of 
solution;  this  action  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  lasvulose  and  Pellet 
has  stated  that  in  some  cases  23%  of  the  laevulose  present  is  precipitated  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst  at  50^  this  sugar  is  totally  removed. 
Whilst  the  experimental  results  recorded  by  the  above  authors  are  perfectly 
correct,  the  writer,  from  a  series  of  experiments  as  yet  impublished,  has 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  laevulose  is  precipitated 
under  the  conditions  named  above.  It  has  been  found  that,  at  least  in 
dilute  solutions,  Isvulose  is  not  precipitated  at  all  by  basic  lead  acetate,  even 
in  presence  of  impurities  such  as  sodium  sulphate  or  organic  acids,  and  that 
no  loss  occurs  unless  the  solution  of  the  Icamlose  is  left  in  contact  with  the  basic 
lead  acetate  for  some  time.  If  to  the  solution  containing  the  laevulose,  basic 
lead  acetate  is  added  in  not  too  large  excess  (5  c.c.  or  10  c.c.)  and  then  the 
lead  is  precipitated  immediately  by  sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  carbonate, 
practically  100%  of  the  laevulose  is  recovered  in  the  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  laevulose  is  left  with  the  basic  lead  acetate  for  various  lengths 
of  time,  for  example,  i  hour,  24  hours,  48  hours,  and  the  lead  is  subsequently 
precipitated  by  the  same  reagents,  different  proportions  of  sugar  are  found 
to  have  disappeared;  the  amount  apparently  lost  increases  with  the  time 
that  the  solution  has  been  standing  in  contact  with  the  basic  lead  acetate. 
At  the  same  time  the  laevulose  solution  progressively  becomes  more  and 
more  yellow  in  colour,  without,  however,  any  precipitation  becoming  visible. 
It  would  appear  that,  instead  of  the  laevulose  being  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  an  insoluble  lead  compound,  as  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
case,  what  happens  is  that  the  laevulose  is  either  destroyed  by  the  basic 
lead  acetate  (possibly  by  an  oxidising  action  which  occurs  in  the  alkaline 
solution)  or  it  is  transformed  into  another  carbohydrate  with  a  different 
specific  rotatory  power  and  a  smaller  reducing  power.    Lobry  de  Bruyn  and 
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van  Ekenstein^  by  the  action  of  lead  hydroxide  on  Isevulose  isolated  a 
hexose,  CeHisOei  to  which  they  gave  the  name  glutose;  it  has  practically  no 
action  on  the  plane  of  polarised  light  and  is  not  fermentable  by  yeast. 

The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  rapid  is  the  disappearance  of 
laevulose,  so  that  heating  a  solution  containing  reducing  sugars  with  basic 
lead  acetate  must  always  be  avoided. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pellet'  advocates  the  use  of  neutral  lead  acetate  in 
place  of  the  basic  lead  acetate  in  clarifying  liquors  which  contain  reducing 
sugars,  owing  to  the  supposed  precipitating  efiFect  of  the  basic  salt  on  the 
laevulose.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  neutral  lead  acetate  is  far  less 
effective  as  a  clarifying  agent  and,  in  the  case  of  plant  material,  frequently 
leaves  in  solution  optically  active  substances  (for  example  gums)  which  are 
thrown  down  by  the  basic  salt  and  therefore  prevented  from  interfering  with 
the  analysis.  From  the  results  obtained  by  the  writer  it  would  appear  that 
if  the  basic  lead  acetate  is  added  carefully  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  until 
the  precipitation  of  the  impurities  is  jf^^  complete,*  and  if  the  actual  excess  of 
basic  lead  acetate  is  not  aUowed  to  exceed  about  5  c.c.  on  300  to  500  c.c. 
of  solution,  there  is  practically  no  hss  whatever  of  kandose,  or  other  reducing 
sugars.  Direct  experiment  with  mixtures  of  pure  reducing  sugars  and 
tannin  have  shown  that  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  any  considerable  excess  of 
basic  lead  acetate  during  the  precipitation^  there  is  no  loss  of  reducing  sugars 
when  the  tannin  is  precipitated  in  this  way.  Parkin^  cites  a  case  of  this  kind 
when  the  following  results  were  obtained  in  a  test  analysis: 

Tannin  added  and  pre-  /**.«♦— »i :« 

dpitatcd  by  s  cc.  basic  m^\^11L^ 

lead  acetate  distilled  water 

Saccharose 0.487  0.489 

Dextrose 0.204  o.aoi 

Laevuloee 0.244  0.244 

Total  sugar 0.935  O.934 

In  this  case,  tannin  was  added  to  the  solution  just  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
all  carried  down  in  the  precipitate  caused  by  the  addition  of  5  cc.  of  the 
basic  lead  solution;  the  excess  of  lead  was  not  removed,  and  it  is  seen  that 
this  slight  excess  has  had  no  influence  on  the  result. 

In  agreement  with  the  view  the  writer  puts  forward  that  no  loss  of 
Isevulose  ever  occurs  by  actual  precipitation,  but  that  wheii  such  appears  to 
take  place  it  is  usually  caused  by  a  transformation  of  the  sugar  by  the  alka- 
line lead  solution,  are  the  facts  recently  recorded  by  Le  Docte.*  The  latter 
shows  that  whereas  in  carrying  out  the  hot  aqueous  digestion  process  of 
extracting  sugars  in  presence  of  basic  lead  acetate  the  polarisation  due  to 
Isvulose  (which  was  purposely  added)  disappears  entirely,  it  is  not  changed  at 

1  Rec,  Trav.  Chim,,  i6,  262. 
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all  or  changed  only  very  slightly  when  the  digestion  is  effected  in  the  cold. 
Similarly  when  the  actual  hot  digestion  is  carried  out  in  the  absence  of 
basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  latter  is  then  added  after  cooling,  the  polarisation 
due  to  laevulose  (or  dextrose)  is  not  in  the  least  interfered  with.  It  is 
concluded  that,  as  stated  above,  when  reducing  sugars  are  present  basic 
lead  acetate  should  never  be  added  to  the  hot  solution. 

Lsvulose  is  far  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  basic  lead  acetate  in  the 
cold  than  dextrose  or  other  sugars  just  as  it  is  in  general  far  more  easily 
decomposed  than  these  (compare  page  53,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid). 
The  writer  finds  that  dextrose  and  maltose  remain  practically  unchanged 
in  presence  of  considerable  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  and  Le  Docte  {he. 
cU.)  also  states  that  in  presence  of  dextrose,  the  hot  digestion  with  basic 
lead  acetate  can  be  carried  out  without  loss  of  the  reducing  sugar.  The 
fact  that  no  precipitation  or  loss  of  either  dextrose  or  maltose  occurs  in 
presence  of  basic  lead  acetate  greatly  simplifies  the  analysis  in  the  case  of 
solutions  containing  these  substances.  The  writer  has  shown,  for  example,^ 
that  basic  lead  acetate  can  be  used  in  removing  impurities  in  the  estimation 
of  starch  by  means  of  taka-diastase  (see  page  74),  which  converts  the 
starch  quantitatively  into  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  dextrose,  without  any 
loss  whatever  occurring  of  either  of  these  sugars. 

In  sugar  analysis  any  considerable  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  should 
always  be  avoided,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  any  such  excess  should 
be  removed  before  taking  the  actual  polarisation  readings,  either  by  means 
of  sulphurous  acid  as  recommended  by  PeUet  or  by  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  sulphate,  etc.  If  any  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  is  left  it  combines 
with  the  reducing  sugars  (dextrose,  laevulose,  maltose)  forming  soluble  lead 
compounds  which  have  an  entirely  different  rotation  from  the  sugars  them- 
selves; this  is  particularly  the  case  with  Isvulose  (or  invert  sugar)  the  nega- 
tive rotation  of  which  may  become  positive  in  presence  of  excess  of  basic 
lead  acetate. 

Incomplete  Inversion  caused  by  the  use  of  Lax^ge  Quantities  of  Basic 
Lead  Acetate  or  by  the  Presence  of  Salts  of  Organic  Adds.— In  the  ordi- 
nary  analysis  of  sugar  works  materials  and  products  the  quantity  of  basic 
lead  acetate  used  is  generally  relatively  small  and  as  much  as  5  c.c.  of  the  lead 
solution  can  be  present  in  excess  without  interfering  with  the  completeness 
of  the  inversion  under  Herzfeld  conditions  (see  Pellet,  Dosage  du  Sucre, 
page  39).  On  the  other  hand,  in  working  with  vegetable  extracts,  when 
much  larger  quantities  of  basic  lead  acetate  have  to  be  used,  the  proportion 
of  lead  which  remains  unprecipitated  in  the  solution  may  be  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  incomplete  inversion  if  only  the  usual  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  employed  in  the  Herzfeld  method;  even  if  this  lead  be  precipitated  by 
sodium  carbonate  or  sulphate,  sodium  acetate  is  formed,  which  inhibits 
more  or  less  completely,  the  invertive  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
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just  as  it  does  that  of  citric  acid  (see  page  48).  In  such  cases  serious  error 
in  the  analysis  may  arise  and  Pellet  cites  an  instance  (Private  Communica- 
tion) in  which  6%  of  raffinose  was  returned  as  being  present  in  a  wild  beet 
from  this  cause.  Care  should  be  taken  in  such  cases  to  make  the  solution 
very  faintly  acid  to  methyl-orange  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  adding  the  quantity  of  acid  (5  c.c.)  required  under  Herz- 
feld  conditions.  Duplicate  experiments  can  also  be  profitably  made  in  which 
the  period  of  heating  is  prolonged  to  10  or  15  minutes;  PeUet  has  shown  that 
under  Herzfeld  conditions  the  time  of  heating  can  be  prolonged  to  20  min- 
utes (at  70^)  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  used 
to  10  ex.,  as  the  extra  proportion  of  acid  used  sensibly  modifies  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  invert  sugar  present. 

When  working  with  plant  material  or  plant  extracts,  in  the  purification 
of  which  relatively  large  quantities  of  basic  lead  acetate  have  been  em- 
ployed, it  is  always  advisable  to  carry  out  a  control  estimation  of  the  cane 
sugar  by  means  of  invertase,  inversion  by  which  is  complete  even  when  so- 
dium acetate  is  present  in  considerable  quantity.  .  It  must  be  noted  that  if 
maltose  is  present,  there  is  risk  of  bringing  about  considerable  hydrolysis  of 
this  sugar  to  dextrose,  if  the  time  of  heating  be  prolonged,  under  the  Herzfeld 
conditions  by  5  minutes.  Even  with  5  minutes  heating,  as  pointed  out 
on  page  48,  marked  hydrolysis  occurs,  so  that  when  maltose  (or  similar 
glucosides)  are  present  it  is  advisable  to  use  citric  acid  for  the  inversion 
under  the  conditions  already  defined  (page  48). 

Estimation  of  Raflinose. — In  Vol.  I,  page  313  the  Creydt  formula 

g  _o.5i88P-I 
0.8454 

is  given;  this  is  still  official  in  the  United  States  (Buttdin  107  (rerised). 
191 2),  but  in  Europe  Herzfeld's  later  formula 

0.5124  P  -  ("  I)         p      p-s 

0.839  1.85 

is  more  generally  adopted. 

The  use  of  diis  method,  however,  in  the  case  of  vegetable  material  and 
beet  molasses  may  return  as  raffinose  numbers  which  are  far  from  repre- 
senting the  true  proportion  of  this  substance  present.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  other  optically  active  substances,  such  as  the  glutamic  and 
aspartic  amides,  the  specific  rotation  of  which  undergoes  a  considerable 
change  during  the  process  of  inversion.  Pellet  {Dosage  du  Sucre,  page  63) 
gives  an  example  of  a  crude  sugar,  showing  a  direct  polarisation  of  91.10  by 
the  ordinary  method  (in  presence  of  basic  lead  acetate)  which,  when  examined 
according  to  the  Herzfeld  method,  appeared  to  contain  0.5%  of  raffinose; 
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when,  however,  the  direct  polarisation  was  taken  in  presence  of  acid,  the 
value  found  was  91.55  and  the  conclusion  drawn  was  that  no  raffinose  was 
actually  present.  Other  sources  of  error  in  the  estimation  of  raffinose  may 
be  incomplete  inversion  of  the  cane  sugar  owing  to  the  presence  of  basic 
lead  or  sodium  acetate  (page  51),  the  presence  of  pentoses,  etc. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  estimation  of  raffinose 
by  the  ordinary  method,  now  in  general  use,  gives  results  upon  which  ih 
the  majority  of  cases  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Estimation  of  Maltose. 

As  stated  on  page  24,  Wein's  tables  showing  the  reducing  power  of 
maltose  give  results  which  are  5%  low. 

It  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  estimate  maltose  by  hydrolysis  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  100^,  noting  the  change  of  cupric 
reducing  power  or  specific  rotatory  p)ower  of  the  solution  after  allowing  for 
the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  present.  Under  carefully  regulated  conditions 
this  method  gives  approximate  results  in  the  case  of  pure  maltose  or  a 
mixture  of  maltose  and  dextrose  (cf.  Baker  and  Dick^)  but,  as  shown  by 
Davis  and  Daish^  it  is  quite  useless  when  saccharose  or  lasvulose  are 
also  present,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  decomposition  of  the 
latter  sugar  which  is  caused  by  the  prolonged  heating  with  dilute  acids. 
In  the  paper  cited,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  com- 
plete hydrolysis  of  maltose  by  dilute  acid  at  100°,  without  at  the  same 
time  destroying  a  large  proportion  of  the  laevulose  which  is  present;  thus 
31%  of  the  laevulose  present  in  a  1%  solution  is  destroyed  when  this  solution 
is  heated  with  2.4%  hydrochloric  acid  during  2  hours,  this  being  the  time 
necessary  to  effect  98%  of  complete  hydrolysis  of  maltose  in  a  i  per  cent, 
solution  of  this  sugar.  Even  at  70^  it  is  impossible  completely  to  hydrolyse 
maltose  in  presence  of  cane  sugar  or  laevulose  without  at  the  same  time 
destro3dng  considerable  quantities  of  laevulose;  thus  in  1%  solution  of 
the  sugar,  even  after  24  hoiurs'  heating  with  a  2.4%  solution  of  hydrochloric 
add  only  94%  of  the  maltose  is  hydrolysed,  whilst  more  than  5%  of  the 
laevulose  is  destroyed. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  maltose  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
by  add  hydrolysis  when  cane  sugar  or  laevulose  are  also  present.  In  such  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  biochemical  method,  involving  the  use  of  maltase- 
jfree  yeasts.  Davis  and  Daish  (foe,  ciL)  have  suggested  the  following  process, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  give  quite  accurate  results; 
it  was  sho¥m  that  it  is  possible  to  ferment  away  every  trace  of  dextrose, 
laevulose,  or  cane  sugar  by  means  of  any  one  of  the  three  special  yeasts  Sac- 
charamyces  marxianuSy  S.  exiguus,  or  5.  anomalus  and  to  recover  every  trace 

»  Analyst,  1905,  30,  79. 
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of  maltose,  which  can  then  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  residual  reducing 
power. 

To  50  ex.  of  the  solution  containing  the  sugars  (previously  purified  by 
means  of  basic  lead  acetate  and  then  freed  from  lead  as  described  below) 
which  must  be  very  faintly  acid  to  litmus  paper,  5  c.c.  of  yeast  water  is 
added;  the  solution  is  then  sterilised  in  a  flask  closed  with  a  cotton- wool 
stopper,  by  heating  during  20  minutes  in  the  autoclave  at  115-120°,  and  is 
then  inoculated  with  a  trace  of  the  pure  maltase-free  yeast  and  incubated 
at  25°  for  3  to  4  weeks.  When  the  fermentation  is  complete^  5  c.c.  of  alumina 
cream  are  added  and  the  solution  well  boiled;  it  is  then  filtered  and  the  pre* 
cipitate  well  washed  until  the  filtrate  has  a  volume  of  100  c.c.  An  aliquot 
portion  (50  c.c.)  can  then  be  used  for  measuring  the  reducing  power. 

For  the  yeasts  to  grow  satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
every  trace  of  lead  has  been  removed  from  the  solution.  The  best  method  of 
effecting  this  is  to  throw  down  the  excess  of  lead  by  adding  sodium  carbonate, 
little  by  little  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced,  then  to  make  the  filtrate 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  to  precipitate  the  traces  of  lead  re- 
maining in  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  lead  can  also  be  removed 
directly  from  the  solution  by  using  hydrogen  sulphide  without  the  prior 
employment  of  sodium  carbonate,  but  in  such  cases  the  solution  usually 
becomes  strongly  acid  if  much  lead  acetate  be  present  (owing  to  the  liberation 
of  acetic  acid)  and  this  acidity  must  be  very  nearly  neutralised  by  adding 
sodium  carbonate  before  sterilising  and  inoculating  with  the  yeast.  In  all 
cases,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled  by  sucking  air  through  the  solution 
obtained  after  filtering  from  the  lead  sulphide;  the  solution  which  is  used  for 
the  fermentations  should  show  a  faint  but  distinct  acid  indication  to  litmus. 

When  small  quantities  of  pentoses  are  present  in  the  solutions  to  be 
analysed  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  dealing  with  plant  extracts)  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  a  correction  for  these;  the  pentoses  are  very  slowly, 
if  at  all,  fermented  by  the  maltase-free  yeasts  and  consequently,  like  maltose 
itself,  exercise  a  reducing  effect  on  the  Fehling  solution.  The  correction  for 
the  {>entoses  is  obtained  by  carrying  out  fermentations  with  a  pure  culture  of 
ordinary  distillery  or  brewers'  yeast  which  ferments  away  the  maltose 
but  leaves  the  {>entoses;  the  slight  residual  reducing  power  found  after 
carrying  out  a  fermentation  with  such  yeast  is  indeed  a  measure  of  tlie 
pentoses  present  and  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  verifying  the  presence  of 
these  substances  or  of  estimating  them  in  cases  when  the  ordinary  pentose 
method  is  likely  to  give  incorrect  results  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
sugars  (Davis  and  Sawyer).'  On  subtracting  the  value  found  for  the  reduc- 
ing power  remaining  after  fermentation  with  ordinary  yeast  from  the  value 
given  by  the  maltase-free  yeasts,  the  cupric  reduction  due  to  the  maltose 
alone  is  obtained. 

>  0.20  to  0.5  grm.  of  cane  sugar  are  invariably  completely  fermented  under  the  above  coaditioas 
after  3  weeks. 
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During  the  past  three  years  the  writer  has  used  this  method  of  estimating 
maltose  in  more  than  500  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  plant  material  (plant 
extracts,  germinated  and  ungerminated  grain,  starch  conversions,  etc.).  It 
has  been  our  custom  to  carry  out  five  fermentations  with  each  solution  to  be 
analysed,  viz.,  one  each  with  S.  anomalus^  5.  exiguus^  and  S,  marxianus^  and 
two  with  distillery  yeast.  The  agreement  between  the  results  with  the 
different  special  yeasts  has  generally  been  entirely  satisfactory.  S.  anofnalus 
does  not  lend  itself  quite  so  well  to  quantitative  experiments  as  the  other 
maltase-free  yeasts,  as  it  is  slower  in  its  action  and  is  less  efficient  as  a 
sugar-remover — that  is,  a  greater  growth  of  yeast  is  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  a  certain  weight  of  sugar.  Moreover,  the  Fehling  solution  in 
the  subsequent  reduction  often  filters  very  slowly  and  the  cuprous  oxide 
is  also  generally  somewhat  contaminated  by  traces  of  copper  compounds 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  Fehling  solution  on  substances  elaborated 
during  the  growth  of  the  yeast.  It  is  therefore  best  to  make  use  of  S. 
exiguus  and  S,  marxianus  only.  On  page  64  is  given  a  general  scheme 
for  the  anal3rsis  of  plant  material,  showing  the  way  in  which  this  method  is 
applied  in  such  cases. 

Biochemical  MeUiods  of  Estimating  Sugars. — ^The  estimation  of  maltose 
in  the  presence  of  other  sugars  dealt  with  above  is  an  instance  in  which  the 
ordinary  chemical  processes  of  sugar  estimation  are  entirely  useless  and  in 
which  biochemical  methods  have  to  be  employed.  Kluyver  has  inde- 
pendently applied  somewhat  similar  principles,  with  considerable  success, 
to  the  estimation  of  the  different  constituent  sugars  present  in  complex 
mixtures  of  sugars,  for  example  of  maltose,  saccharose,  raffinose,  with  the 
simple  hexoses.  Full  details  are  given  in  the  monograph  Biochemische 
Sfdkerbepalingen  (Leiden,  £.  J.  Brill,  1914.  Kluyver  makes  use  of  a 
gasometric  method,  measuring  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  by  the 
action  of  a  series  of  special  yeasts  and  toruls  upon  the  solution  dealt  with; 
thb  method  has  the  advantage  that  approximately  accurate  results  are 
obtained  with  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  the  solutions  or  sugar  dealt 
with.  A  special  eudiometer  was  devised  in  which  the  fermentation  is  carried 
out  and  the  gas  measured.  A  special  case  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  appl3dng  this  process,  the  sugars  present,  for  example,  being  raffinose, 
cane  sugar,  and  monoses;  the  ferments  used  were  S.  cerevisuB  (under-yeast 
U),  ordinary  press  yeast,  Tortda  daUUa  and  Tartda  monosa.  The  difference 
between  the  results  with  the  first  two  yeasts  gives  the  raffinose;  the  cane  sugar 
can  then  be  calcidated  from  the  volume  of  gas  given  by  Tonda  daUila,  after 
allowing  for  the  raffinose  present,  whilst  the  gas  evolved  by  Torida  monosa 
is  a  measure  of  the  hexoses  present  (dextrose,  lievulose  or  mannose),  as 
only  these  sugars  are  fermented  by  this  organism.  The  process  is  said  to  be 
relatively  rapid  and  to  give  approximately  accurate  results  in  cases  where 
other  methods  are  inapplicable.    Biochemical  methods  have  been  applied 

1  Ann.  Inst.  PasUnr,  1906*  ao,  977* 
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by  Kluyver  to  the  analysis  of  food  materials  such  as  jams,  potato  syrups 
and  to  other  cases  of  technical  importance. 

The  experiments  of  Bertrand  and  Weisweiller^  and  Bertrand  and  Duch- 
&ci6k}  have  shown  that  the  Bulgarian  bacillus  {Bacillus  acidi  lactici  Massol)  is 
capable  of  converting  hexoses  such  as  (/-glucose,  lasvulose,  mannose  and  galac- 
tose into  lactic  acid,  but  acts  upon  only  one  of  the  disaccharides  in  this  way, 
namely,  lactose.  Saccharose  and  maltose  are  not  attacked  by  this  organism, 
and  Margaillan  suggested  that  the  latter  should  be  used  as  a  means  of 
separating  cane  sugar  from  lactose  and  J-glucose.  Testoni*  has  worked 
out  a  process  of  estimating  saccharose  in  condensed  milk  and  similar  materials 
based  on  this  principle.  20  grm.  of  condensed  milk  are  dissolved  in  warm  water 
and  mixed  with  acetic  acid  to  coagulate  proteins,  and  then  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  the  excess  of  lead  being  removed  by  means  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate.  The  solution  is  made  up  to  200  c.c,  and  an  additional 
2  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to  com{>ensate  for  the  volume  of  the  coagulum. 
100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  mixed  with  malt-peptone  and  3  grm.  of  powdered 
marble,  neutralised  exactly,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  sterilised. 
The  solution  is  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  and  left  for  6 
days  in  an  incubator  at  35^.  The  lactic  acid  formed  is  precipitated  by  adding 
a  slight  excess  of  zinc  sulphate  and  the  volume  made  up  to  100  c.c;  the  solution 
is  quickly  filtered  and  the  rotatory  power  measured  with  the  polarimeter. 

JoUes'  has  stated  that  arabinose,  rhamnose,  J-glucose,  fructose,  galactose, 
mannose,  invert  sugar,  maltose  and  lactose  are  completely  decomposed  when 
heated  with  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  during  45  minutes  in  the  water-bath  or 
during  24  hours  in  a  thermostat  at  3  7°,  acid  substances  being  formed  which  are 
without  action  on  polarised  light;  saccharose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  this  treatment,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  estimate  this  substance 
in  presence  of  the  above-named  sugars  by  treatment  with  sodium  hydroxide 
under  the  conditions  named.  Testoni  states  that  Jolles'  method  gives  the 
same  residts  with  sweetened  wines,  condensed  milk  and  marmalades  as  are 
obtained  by  his  process  of  fermentation^  and  as  the  treatment  with  sodium 
hydroxide  can  be  carried  out  rapidly,  Jolles'  method  is  preferable  in  most 
cases  to  the  more  tedious  fermentation  process.  It  is  best  to  work  at  37^ 
rather  than  100^  as  at  the  lower  temperature  darkening  of  the  solution  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  reading  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  are 
avoided.  Before  measuring  the  rotation  the  solution  should  be  neutralised 
or  made  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  as  otherwise  the  readings  are  slightly 
low.  The  nature  of  the  change  of  rotation  brought  about  by  treatment 
with  sodium  hydroxide  indicates  whether  commercial  glucose  or  invert 
sugar  was  originally  present.  Bardach  and  Silberstein^  have  also  applied 
Jolles'  process  to  a  number  of  commercial  preparations. 

>  Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  ipopt  a3>  403. 

*  Ann,  Lab.  Centr.  deUe  GabtUe,  191 3,  page  581. 
I  Zeii.  Nakr.  und  Cenussm.,  xoxo.  ao>  031. 

•  Compare  Nowak.  Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.,1912,  5X*  6zo. 
*Z€iL  Nahr,  und  Genussm.,  19x1,  ax,  540. 
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Lactose. 

Cole^  has  given  the  following  table  for  lactose.  He  makes  use  of  the 
iodometric  method  in  estimating  the  copper,  under  the  foUowing  condi- 
tions: Into  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  measure  20  c.c.  of  standardised 
copper  sulphate,  20  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  copper  tartrate  and  20  c.c.  of  the 
sugar  solution  to  be  tested  (which  must  contain  between  5  and  250  mm.  pf 
anhydrous  lactose).  Fit  a  two-holed  rubber  stopper  firmly  into  the  neck 
of  the  flask,  adjust  a  thermometer  so  that  its  lower  end  is  2  mm.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  and  place  the  latter  on  the  heated  gauze.  Note  the 
time  when  the  mercury  indicates  a  temperature  of  95^  and  allow  the  heating 
to  continue  for  exactly  20  seconds  beyond  this.  Remove  the  flask  by  grip- 
ping the  rubber  stopper  and  rapidly  cool  under  the  tap.  Filter  the  hot 
solution  at  once,  using  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  as  a  stirring  rod.  Wash 
the  flask  twice  with  about  7  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  cool  the  filtrate  under  the 
tap,  add  exactly  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  insert  a  thermometer 
and  cool  to  20^.  Add  6.5  to  7  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  washing  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  with  this  solution.  .  Titrate 
at  once  with  the  standardised  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  in  the  usual 
way,  using  soluble  starch  as  indicator.' 

TABLE  VIII.— REDUCING  POWER  OF  LACTOSE  (Cole.) 

Anhydrous  lactose  Copper  mg.  lactose:  copper 

5  4.4  1,136 

10  9.8  X.030 

15  16.6  0.903 

ao  34.1  0.830 

2S  30.5  o.8ao 

30  36.9  0.813 

35  43-3  0.8x0 

40  49-9  0.80a 

45  56. z  0.80a 

50  63.5  0.800 

55                      "  69.0  0.805 

60  75  a  0.798 

65  81.3  0.799 

70  88. a  0.793 

75  94.0  0.798 

80  X00.9  0.793 

85  107.3  0.79a 

90  X13.6  0.79a 

95  xao.i  0.791 

zoo  xa7.o  0.788 

zao  Z5a.8  0.786 

Z30  z66.z  0.783 

Z40  Z79.4  0.780 

X50  X9X.6  0.783 

Z75  aa3.o  0.785 

aoo  355.5  0.78a 

340  307.3  0.78Z 

350  330.7  0.780 

• 

Below  are  given  the  values  for  lactose  which  are  employed  provisionally 
in  the  United  States  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C;  they  were  obtained  by  the  gravi- 
metric method  described  on  page  28,  and  supplement  the  tables  given  on 
pages  29  to  37  for  other  sugars. 

1  Biochtm.  J.,  Z9Z4,  8,  134. 

*  Cole  attributes  the  metnod  of  estimating  sugars  iodometrically  to  Peters  (J.  Amer,  Chtm.  Soc. 
1919.  34.  433  and  938).  Schoorl  in  Z899  suggested  substantially  the  same  process  (see  page  4Z)  and 
gftve  tauet  of  reducizig  values. 
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TABLE  DC.— TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  LACTOSE. 
(Correction  for  BulUim  107  (revised),  pages  343-251.) 
(From  Circular  82,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agiric,  Dec.  30,  19x1.) 
(Expressed  in  milligrams.) 


Cu- 

• 

^r 

Lactose 

Cu- 

»' 

Lactoee 

prous 

oxide 

(CuiO) 

(CitHit 

(CisHmOu 

(CttHsfl 
O11.H1O) 

prouB 

oxide 

(CutO) 

(CiiHti 

(CtiHnOii 

(CitHn 

On) 

HHiO) 

Oti) 

HHsO) 

O11.H1O) 

xo 

8.9 

3.8 

3  ? 

4.0 

5f 

III 

40.0 

41. 0 

42.1 

II 

9.8 

4-5 

4.6 

4.7 

66 

40.6 

4X.7 

42.8 

la 

10. 7 

*i 

5.3 

lA 

n 

59.5 

41. 3 

42.4 

43.5 

13 

XX. 5, 

5.8 

5.9 

60.4 

4X.9 

43.x 

44.2 

14 

X2.4' 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

69 

61.3 

42.6 

43.7 

44.8 

I 

'1 

13. 3 

7.1 

2-* 

li 

70 

62.2 

43-3 

44.4 

tiJ 

16 

X4.2 

7.8 

8.0 

71 

63.1 

43.9 

45.x 

17 

15. 1 

8.4 

8.6 

8.9 

72 

64.0 

44.6 

45-8 

46.9 

18 

16.0 

9.1 

9.3 

9.5 

73 

64.8 

45.2 

46.4 

47.6 

19 

X6.9 

9.7 

1 

lO.O 

10. 2 

74 

65.7 

45-9 

47.1 

48.3 

30 

17.8 

10.4 

10.7 

10.9 

?i 

66.6 

46.6 

47.8 

49.0 

21 

18.7 

IX. 0 

XI. 3 

It. 6 

67.5 

47.2 

48. 5 

49.7 

22 

19.5 

IX. 7 

12.0 

12.3 

77 

68.4 

47.9 

49.x 

SO. 4 

23 

.20.4 

X2.3 

12.7 

13.0 

78 

69.3 

48.5 

49.8. 

51. K 

24 

21.3 

13.0 

X3.4 

13.7 

79 

70.2 

49.2 

50.5 

51. 8 

25 

22.2 

13.7 

14.0 

14.4 

80 

7X.I 

49.9 

SI. 2 

52. S 

26 

23.1 

X4.3 

14.7 

iS.x 

8x 

71.9 

50.5 

SX.9 

53.3 

27 

24.0 

15.0 

15-4 

15.8 

82 

72.8 

5X.2 

52. 5 

53.9 

28 

24.9 

15. 6 

16. 1 

16.5 

83 

73.7 

5X.8 

53.2 

54.6 

29 

25.8 

16.3 

16.7 

17. 1 

84 

74.6 

52.5 

53.9 

55.3 

• 

30 

26.6 

16.9 

17.4 

17.8 

85 

75.5 

53.1 

54.6 

S6.0 

31 

27.5 

17. 6 

18. X 

18. 5 

86 

76.4 

53.8 

55.2 

56.6 

32 

28.4 

X8.3 

18.7 

19.2 

87 

77-3 

54.5 

55.9 

57.3 
58.0 

33 

29.3 

18.9 

19.4 

19.9 

88 

78.2 

55.1 

S6.6 

34 

.    30.2 

19.6 

20. X 

20.6 

89 

79.x 

55.8 

57.3 

58.7 

35 

31. X 

20.2 

20.8 

21.3 

90 

79.9 

56. 4 

S8.0 

IS:J 

36 

32.0 

20.9 

2X.4 

22.0 

91 

80.8 

57.1 

58.6 

37 

32.9 

21. 5 

23.1 

23.7 

92 

81.7 

57.8 

59. 3 

60.8 

38 

33.8 

22.2 

22.8 

23.4 

93 

83.6 

58.4 

60.0 

6X.5 

39 

34-6 

22.8 

23.5 

24- X 

94 

83.5 

59.x 

60.7 

62.2 

40 

35-5 

23.5 

24.x 

24.8 

95 

84.4 

59.7 

61.3 

62.9 

41 

36.4 

24.2 

24-8 

25.4 

96 

853 

60.4 

62.0 

63.6 

43 

37.3 

24.8 

25.5 
26.2 

26.1 

97 

86.2 

6x.x 

62.7 

64.3 

43 

38.2 

25. 5 

26.8 

98 

87.0 

6X.7 

63.4 

6s.o 

44 

39.x 

26.1 

26.8 

27. 5 

99 

87.9 

62.4 

64.0 

65.7 

n 

40.0 

26.8 

27.5 

28.2 

100 

88.8 

63.0 

64.7 

66.4 

40.9 

27.4 

28.2 

28.9 

10  X 

89.7 

63.7 

UA 

67.x 

*2 

4X.7 

28.1 

28.9 

29.6 

Z02 

90.6 

64.4 

67.8 
68.5 

48 

42.6 

28.7 

29.5 

30.3 

103 

91. 5 

65.0 

66.7 

49 

43.5 

29.4 

30.2 

3X.O 

104 

93.4 

65.7 

67.4 

69.x 

50 

44.4 

30.1 

30.9 

31.7 

105 

93.3 

66.4 

68.1 

69.8 

5X 

45-3 

30.7 

3X.5 

32.4 

ZO6 

94.2 

67.0 

68.8 

70.S 

52 

46.2 

3X.4 

32.2 

33.0 

XO7 

95.0 

67.7 

69.5 

7X.2 

53 

47.1 

33.x 

33.9 

33.7 

108 

95.9 

68.3 

70.1 

7X.9 

54 

48.0 

32.7 

33-6 

34.4 

XO9 

96.8 

69.0 

70.8 

72.6 

11 

48.9 

33.4 

34.3 

351 

•no 

^21 

69.7 

7X.5 

73*3 

49.7 

34.0 

34.9 

35-8 
36.5 

III 

98.6 

70.3 

72.2 

74.0 

57 

50.6 

34.7 

35.6 

XI2 

99.5 

71.0 

73.8 

74.7 

58 

51. 5 

35.4 

36.3 

37.2 

113 

100.4 

71.6 

73.5 

75-4 

59 

52.4 

36.0 

37.0 

37.9 

• 

XI4 

ZOX.3 

73.3 

74.2 

76,  X 

60 

53.3 

36.7 

37.6 

38.6 

IIS 

X02.X 

73  0 

74.9 

76. 8 

61 

54.2 

37.3 

38.3 

39.3 

116 

X03-0 

73.6 

"    75.6 

77.$ 

62 

55.  X 
56.0 

38.0 

39.0 

40.0 

117 

XO3.9 

74.3 

76.2 

78.2 

63 

38.6 

39.7 

40.7 

118 

104.8 

75. 0 

76.9 

78,0 
79.0 

64 

56.8 

39-3 

40.3 

41.4 

1x9 

XO5.7 

75.6 

77.6 
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Co- 

^r 

Lactose 

Cu- 
prous 
oxide 
(CutO) 

^ 

Lactose 

oxide 
(CttiO) 

(CisHn 

CiiHnOii 

(CitHtfl 

(CiiHn 

(CitHnOii 

(CisHh 

Oil) 

HHiO) 

OiuHsO) 

On) 

HHsO) 

Oti.HtO) 

lao 

Z06.6 

76.3 

78.3 

80.3 

180 

159.9 

1x6. X 

119. 1 

133. 3 

t2I 

I07.5 

76.9 

79.0 

8x.o 

i8x 

160.8 

X16.7 

119.8 

133.9 

133 

108.4 

77.6 

79.6 

81.7 

182 

16X.7 

117.4 

Z20.5 

133.6 

133 

109.3 

78.3 

80.3 

82.4 

183- 

X62.5 

118. 1 

121. 3 

134. 3 

134 

no.  I 

78.9 

81.0 

83.x 

184 

163.4 

118. 7 

X3I.8 

Z3S.O 

X3S 

XXI. 0 

79.6 

81.7 

83.8 

185 

164.3 

119.4 

133.5 

135. 7 

236 

XZX.9 

80.3 

82.4 

84.5 

186 

16s.  2 

120.1 

133. 3 

136.4 

137 

xxa.8 

80.9 

83.0 

85.3 

187 

166.1 

120.7 

133. 9 

127.1 

138 

X13.7 

8X.6 

83.7 

85.9 

188 

167.0 

121. 4 

134.6 

127.8 

139 

1x4. 6 

82.2 

84.4 

86.6 

189 

167.9 

123.  X 

X35.3 

128.5 

X30 

115. S 

82.9 

85.x 

87.3 

190 

X68.8 

133'.  7 

126!6 

129.2 

131 

1x6. 4 

83.6 

85. 7 

88.0 

191 

169.7 

133.4 

129.9 

13a 

X17.3 

84.2 

86.4 

88.7 

192 

X70.5 

134.1 

127.3 

130.6 

X33 

1x8.x 

849 

87.1 

89.4 

193 

171.4 

134.7 

128.0 

131.3 

X34 

X19.0 

85.5 

87.8 

90.1 

194 

172.3 

135.4 

128.7 

133.0 

lU 

119. 9 

86.3 

88.5 

90.8 

195 

173.3 

X36.I 

129.4 

133.7 

I30.8 

86.9 

89.1 

91.5 

196 

174.1 

136.7 

X30.0 

133.4 

X37 

X3I.7 

87.5 

89.8 

92.1 

197 

175.0 

137.4 

130.7 

134.1 

X3S 

X3a.6 

88.2 

90. 5 

92.8 

198 

175.9 

138.x 

131.4 

134.8 

X39 

ia3.5 

88.9 

91.3 

93.5 

199 

176.8 

X38.7 

132.1 

135. 5 

X40 

"4.4 

89.5 

91.9 

94.3 

300 

177.6 

139.4 

132. 8 

136.3 

X4X 

135.3 

90.2 

92.5 

94.9 

30X 

178.5 

130.0 

133.5 

136.9 

X4a 

X36.I 

90.8 

93.2 

95.6 

302 

179.4 

130.7 

134.1 

137.6 

X43 

137. 0 

91.5 

93.9 

96.3 

203 

180.3 

131.4 

134.8 

138.3 

X44 

137.9 

92.3 

94.6 

97.0 

304 

181. 2 

133.0 

135. 5 

139.0 

in 

X98.8 

93.8 

95.3 

97.7 

ao5 

182.1 

133.7 

136.3 

139.7 

129.7 

93.5 

U:t 

98.4 

306 

183.0 

133.4 

136.9 

140.4 

X47 

130.6 

94.3 

99.1 

307 

183.9 

134.0 

137.6 
138.3 

141. 1 

X48 

X3I.5 

94.8 

97.3 

99.8 

308 

184.8 

134.7 

141.8 

X49 

132.3 

95.5 

98.0 

100.5 

309 

185.6 

135.4 

138.9 

143.5 

X50 

133.3 

96.1 

98.7 

101.2 

3XO 

186.5 

136.0 

139.6 

143.3 

X5X 

134. 1 

96.8 

99.3 

101.9 

3ZX 

187.4 

136.7 

140.3 

143.9 

X33 

135.0 

97.5 

100.0 

103.6 

3X2 

188.3 

137.4 

141.0 

144.6 

X53 

135. 9 

98.1 

100.7 

103.3 

313 

189. 2 

138.0 

141.7 

145.3 
146.0 

X54 

136.8 

98.8 

ZOZ.4 

104.0 

314 

190. 1 

138.7 

143.4 

"1 

XS6 

137.7 

99.5 

102.x 

104.7 

31} 

3X6 

191.0 

139. 4 

143.0 

146.7 

X38.6 

100. 1 

X02.8 

105.4 

191.9 

140.0 

143.7 

147. 4r 

X57 

139.  S 

100.8 

103.4 

106. 1 

3X7 

192.7 

140.7 

144.4 

148. 1 

X58 

X40.3 

10X.5 

104.1 

106.8 

3X8 

193.6 

141.4 

145.1 

148.8 

IS9 

X4X.a 

Z03.X 

104.8 

107.5 

3x9 

194.5 

143.0 

145.8 

149.5 

x6o 

X43.1 

X02.8 

105.5 

108.3 

3  20 

^95.4 

143.7 

146.5 

150.3 

x6x 

143.0 

103.4 

106.2 

108.9 

33Z 

196.3 

143.4 

147.3 

150.9 

X63 

143.9 

XO4.I 

106.8 

109.6 

322 

197.2 

144.0 

147.8 
148.5 

151.6 

X63 

144.8 

XO4.8 

107. 5 

no. 3 

323 

198. 1 

144.7 

153.3 

l«4 

145.7 

105.4 

XO8.3 

III.O 

324 

199.0 

145.4 

149.3 

153.0 

x65 

X46.6 

106. 1 

XO8.9 

III. 7 

225 

199.8 

146.0 

149.9 

153.7 

x66 

147.4 

106.8 

109.6 

112.4 

326 

200.7 

146.7 

150.6 

154.4 

X67 

148.3 

107.4 

IZO.3 

X13.X 

327 

201.6 

147.4 

151.3 

155.1 

x68 

149.2 

XO8.X 

no. 9 

1x3.8 

228 

202.5 

148.0 

153.0 

155.8 

169 

ISO. I 

ZO8.8 

III. 6 

114.5 

339 

203.4 

148.7 

153. 6 

156.5 

170 

151. 0 

109.4 

113. 3 

115.2 

330 

304.3 

149.4 

153.3 

157.3 

X7I 

151. 9 

IIO.X 

113-0 

115.9 

331 

205.2 

150.0 

154.0 

157.9 

173 

X53.8 

XI0.8 

113.7 

1x6.6 

233 

206. 1 

ISO.  7 

154.7 

158.6 

173 

153.7 

11X.4 

114.3 

117.3 

233 

207.0 

151.4 

155.4 

159.3 

174  •> 

154.6 

XX2.X 

115.0 

118.0 

,    334 

207.8 

152.0 

156. 1 

X6O.O 

17$ 

155.4 

XI2.8 

115.7 

118.7 

335 

208.7 

152.7 

156.7 

X6O.7 

176 

156.3 

113.4 

1x6.4 

119.4 

236 

209.6 

153.4 

157.4 

X6X.4 

X77 

157.2 

XI4.Z 

XX7.X 

120. 1 

337 

210.5 

154. 0 

158.  X 

162.  X 

X7« 

158.  X 

XI4.8 

1x7. 8 

X20.8 

238 

3XX.4 

XS4.7 

158. 8 

X62.8 

X79 

X59.0 

115. 4 

1x8.4 

121. S 

239 

3x2.3 

155. 4 

159.5 

163.5 

6o 


SUGARS 


TABLE  DC.— TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  LACTOSE.'-ConHnued. 


Cu- 

Copper 
(Cu) 

Lactose 

Cu- 
prous 
oxide 

Copper 
(Cu) 

Lactose 

pi'ous 
oxide 

(CitHn 

(CiiHnOn 

(CfsHtt 

(CiiHsfl 

(CitHitOn 

(CitHn 

(CuiO) 

On) 

HHiO) 

On.  HiO) 

(CutO) 

On) 

HHiO) 

On.HsO) 

340 

313.9 

156.  X 

X60.3 

164.3 

30s 

370.9 

X99.6 

204.9 

3x0.  X 

34 1 

314. 1 

156.7 

160.9 

X65.O 

306 

37X.8 

200.3 

205.5 

3X0.8 

343 

314.9 

157.4 

X61.5 

X6S.7 

307 

373.7 

20X.0 

306.3 

3X1.5 

343 

315.8 

X58.X 

Z63.3 

X66.4 

308 

373.6 

2OX.6 

306.9 

3X3.3 

344 

316.7 

158.7 

X63.9 

167.  X 

309 

374-S 

202.3 

307.6 

2X3.9 

345 

317.6 

X59.4 

X63.6 

X67.8 

310 

275.3 

203.0 

308.3 

313.7 

346 

318.5 

160.  X 

X64.3 

X68.5 

311 

376.3 

203.6 

309.0 

3X4.4 

347 

319.4 

X60.7 

165.0 

X69.3 

312 

377.x 

204.3 

309.7 

3x5. z 

848 

330.3 

16X.4 

165.7 

169.9 

3x3 

378.0 

205.0 

310.4 

3x5.8 

349 

321.3 

X62.X 

X66.3 

170.6 

3x4 

378.9 

205.7 

3X1. 1 

3x6.5 

350 

333.1 

X62.7 

X67.0 

X7X.3 

31S 

379.8 

206.3 

3XX.8 

9X7.3 

351 

333.9 

X63.4 

X67.7 

173.0 

3x6 

380.7 

207.0 

3X3.5 

3x7.9 

353 

333.8 

164.  X 

X68.4 

X73.7 

3*2 

381.6 

207.7 

3x3.x 

3X8.6 

353 

334.7 

X64.7 

X69.X 

X73.4 

318 

383.5 

208.4 

3x3.8 

3x9.3 

354 

335.6 

X65.4 

X69.8 

X74.X 

3x9 

383.3 

209.0 

3x4.5 

330.0 

355 

336.5 

X66.1 

X70.5 

174-8 

330 

384.3 

209.7 

3x5.3 

330.7 

356 

337.4 

X66.8 

I7X.X 

175.5 

32X 

385.x 

2Z0.4 

3X5-9 

331.4 

257 

328.3 

X67.4 

X7X.8 

176.3 

333 

386.0 

2x1.0 

316.6 

333.3 

958 

229.2 

X68.X 

X72.5 

176.9 

333 

386.9 

2x1.7 

3x7. 3 

332.0 

359 

230.0 

X68.8 

X73-2 

X77.6 

334 

387.8 

2x2.4 

318.0 

333.6 

860 

230.9 

X69.4 

X73.9 

178.3 

335 

388.7 

3x3.1 

3X8.7 

234.3 

361 

23X.8 

X70.I 

X74.6 

179.0 

336 

389.6 

3x3.7 

3x9.4 

335.0 

363 

232.7 

I70.8 

X75.3 

X79.8 

337 

390.4 

314.4 

330.I 

335.7 

363 

233.6 

X7X.4 

176.0 

180.5 

328 

39X.3 

3x5.x 

330.7 

336.4 

364 

234.  S 

X72.X 

X76.6 

18X.3 

329 

393.3 

3x5.8 

33X.4 

337.  z 

365 

335.4 

172.8 

X77.3 

X8X.9 

330 

393.1 

3x6.4 

333.  Z 

337.8 

366 

336.3 

173.5 

X78.O 

X83.6 

33  X 

294.0 

317. X 

322.8 

338.5 

367 

237.3 

X74X 

X78.7 

183.3 

332 

294.9 

3x7.8 

323.5 

339.3 

368 

238.0 

X74-8 

X79.4 

X84.0 

333 

295.8 

318.4 

224.3 

330.0 

369 

238.9 

X75.5 

X80.X 

184.7 

334 

396.7 

3x9.x 

334. 9 

330.7 

370 

339.8 

X76.I 

180.8 

X85.4 

335 

397.6 

319.8 

335.6 

331.4 

371 

340.7 

176.8 

X8X.5 

X86.X 

336 

398.4 

330.5 

326.3 

333.  Z 

373 

34X.6 

177.5 

x83.x 

X86.8 

337 

299  3 

221. X 

337.0 

333. 8 

373 

242.5 

X78.I 

183.8 

187.5 

338 

300.3 

221. 8 

327.7 

333.$ 

374 

243.4 

X78.8 

X83.5 

X88.3 

339 

301.  X 

222.5 

238.3 

334.2 

'375 

244.3 

X79.5 

X84.3 

X88.9 

340 

303.0 

223.3 

339.0 

234.9 

376 

24S.X 

X80.3 

184.9 

X89.6 

341 

302.9 

223.8 

339.7 

335.6 

377 

246.0 

180.8 

185.6 

190.3 

342 

303.8 

224.5 

330.4 

336.3 

•378 

246.9 

x8x.5 

186.3 

X9X.O 

343 

304.7 

225.2 

331 -I 

337.0 

379 

347.8 

X82.3 

X87.0 

19X.7 

344 

305. 5 

335.9 

33X.8 

337.8 

380 

348.7 

183.8 

X87.7 

X93.4 

345 

306.4 

336.5 

332.  s 

338.5 

381 

349.6 

X83.5 

X88.3 

193.  X 

346 

307.3 

327.3 

333.3 

939.2 

383 

350.5 

X84.3 

189.0 

193  9 

347 

308.3 

337.9 

333.9 

939.9 

383 

351.4 

X84.8 

189.7 

194.6 

348 

309.1 

328.5 

334.6 

940.6 

384 

253.3 

X85.5 

190.4 

X95-3 

349 
350 

310.0 

229.2 

335.3 

34X.3 

385 

253.x 

X86.3 

X91.X 

X96.0 

310.9 

229.9 

235.9 

343.0 

386 

354.0 

X86.9 

191. 8 

196.7 

351 

3x1.8 

230.6 

336.6 

943.7 

287 

354.9 

187.5 

193.5 

197.4 

352 

312.7 

23X.2 

337.3 

343.4 

288 

355.8 

X88.2 

193.2 

198.  X 

353 

313.5 

33X.9 

338.0 

244.1 

389 

356.7 

188.9 

X93.8 

X98.8 

354 

3x4-4 

333.6 

338.7 

344.8 

390 

357.6 

X89.5 

X94.S 

X99.5 

355 

3x5.3 

333.3 

339. 4 

345.6 

391 

358.5 

190.2 

X95.3 

300.3 

356 

3x6.3 

333.9 

340.x 

946.3 

29a 

259.4 

X90.9 

195.9 

200.9 

357 

317.1 

334.6 

340.8 

347.0 

393 

260.2 

X9I-5 

196.6 

201.6 

358 

3x8.0 

235.3 

34X.S 

347.7 

394 

261. 1 

193.3 

X97.3 

303.3 

359 

3x8.9 

336.0 

343 . 3 

948.4 

395 

262.0 

192.9 

X98.O 

303.0 

360 

319.8 

336.7 

343.9 

949.1 

396 

262.9 

193.6 

198.7 

303.7 

361 

320.6 

337.3 

243.6 

949.8 

397 

263.8 

194.2 

X99.3 

304.4 

363 

321.5 

338.0 

244.3 

9S0.5 

398 

264.7 

X94.9 

300.0 

305.x 

363 

322.4 

338.7 

345.0 

351. 3 

399 

265.6 

X9S.6 

300.7 

305.8 

364 

323 -3 

339.4 

345.7 

353.0 

300 

266.5 

X96.3 

30X.4 

306.6 

365 

324.2 

340.0 

346.4 

353.  T 

301 

267.4 

X96.9 

202.x 

307.3 

366 

325.x 

340.7 

347.0 

353. 4 

302 

268.3 

197.6 

202.8 

308.0 

367 

326.0 

34X.4 

347.7 

354.  X 

303 

269.x 

X98.3 

203.5 

308.7 

368 

326.9 

343.x 

348.4 

254.8 

304 

270.0 

198.9 

204.2 

309.4 

369 

327.8 

343.7 

349.x 

255.  S 
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TABLE  DC.— TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  LACTOSE.— Caniinued. 


c«- 

Copper 
(Cu) 

LactoM 

Cu- 

Copper 
(Cu) 

Lactose 

oxide 

(CitHit 

(CitHnOii 

(CisHn 

prouB 
oxide 

(CisHtt 

(CitHnOii 

(CitHts 

(CuiO) 

Oil) 

HHiO) 

Oil.  HiO) 

(CviiO) 

On) 

HHiO) 

On.  HtO) 

370 

328.6 

243.4 

249.8 

256.2 

430 

38X.9 

284.1 

291.5 

299.0 

371 

329.5 

244.x 

250.5 

256.9 

431 

382.8 

284.7 

292.2 

299.7 

372 

330.4 

244.8 

25X.2 

257.7 

432 

383.7 

285.4 

292.9 

300.5 

373 

33X.3 

245-4 

25X.9 

258.4 

433 

384.6 

286.x 

293.6 

3OX.2 

374 

332.2 

246.x 

252.6 

259- X 

434 

385.5 

286.8 

294-3 

301.9 

^'1 

370 

333.  X 

246.8 

253.3 

259.8 

435 

386.4 

287.5 

295 -0 

302.6 

334.0 

247.5 

254.0 

260.5 

436 

387.3 

288.x 

295.7 

303.3 

377 

334.9 

248.x 

254.7 

26X.2 

437 

388.2 

288.8 

296.4 

304.0 

378 

335.7 

248.8 

255.4 

26X.9 

438 

389.0 

289.5 

297.1 

304.7 

379 

336.6 

249.5 

256.x 

262.6 

439 

389.9 

290.2 

297.8 

30s -5 

380 

337.5 

250.2 

256.8 

263.4 

440 

390.8 

290.9 

298.5 

306.2 

381 

338.4 

250.8 

257.5 

*f*i 

441 

391.7 

291.5 

299.2 

306.9 

382 

339.3 

25X.5 

258.x 

264.8 

442 

392.6 

292.2 

299.9 

307.6 

383 

340.2 

252.2 

258.8 

265. 5 

443 

393.5 

292.9 

300.6 

308.3 

384 

341.  X 

252.9 

259.5 

266.2 

444 

394.4 

293.6 

301.3 

309-0 

385 

342.0 

253.6 

260.2 

266r.9 

445 

395.3 

294.2 

302.0 

309.7 

386 

342.9 

254.2 

260.9 

267.6 

446 

396.x 

294.9 

302.7 

3x0.5 

387 

343.7 

254. 9 

26X.6 

268.3 

447 

397.0 

295.6 

303.4 

3XX.2 

388 

344-6 

255.6 

262.3 

269.0 

448 

397.9 

296.3 

304.1 

3IX.9 

389 

345.5 

256.3 

263.0 

269.8 

449 

398.8 

297.0 

304.8 

3x2.6 

390 

346.4 

256.9 

263.7 

270.5 

450 

399.7 

297.6 

305.5 

313.3 

391 

347.3 

257.6 

264.4 

27X.3 

45  X 

400.6 

298.3 

306.2 

314.0 

392 

348.2 

258.3 

265.1 

271.9 

452 

401.5 

299.0 

306.9 

314.7 

393 

349.x 

259.0 

265.8 

272.6 

453 

402.4 

299.7 

307.6 
308.3 

315.5 

•394 

3SO.O 

259.6 

266.5 

273.3 

454 

403.3 

300.4 

3x6.2 

395 

350.8 

260.3 

267.2 

274-0 

455 

404.x 

3OX.I 

309.0 

3x6.9 

396 

3SX.7 

26X.O 

267.9 

274.7 

456 

405.0 

30X.7 

309.7 

3x7.6 
3x8.3 

397 

352.6 

261.7 

268.6 

275.5 

457 

405.9 

302.4 

310.4 

398 

353.5 

262.3 

269.3 

276.2 

458 

406.8 

303.x 

311.1 

3190 

399 

354.4 

1^0 

269.9 

276.9 

459 

407-7 

303.8 

3IX.8 

319-8 

400 

355.3 

263.7 

270.6 

277.6 

460 

408.6 

304.5 

312.5 

320.5 

401 

356.2 

264.4 

27X.3 

278.3 

46  X 

409.5 

305.x 

313.2 

32X.2 

402 

357.1 

265.0 

273.0 

279.0 

462 

410.4 

305.8 

313.9 

32X.9 

403 

358.0 

265.7 

272.7 

279.7 

463 

4XX.2 

306.5 

3x4.6 

322.6 

404 

358.8 

266.4 

273.4 

280.4 

464 

4x2.1 

307.2 

3x5.3 

323.4 

405 

359.7 

267.1 

274.x 

28X.1 

465 

413.0 

307.9 

3x6.0 

324.1 

406 

360.6 

267.8 

274-8 

28X.9 

466 

413.9 

308.6 

3x6.7 

324.8 

407 

361.5 

268.4 

275-5 

282.6 

467 

414-8 

309.2 

317.4 
3x8.1 

325-5 
326.2 

408 

362.4 

269.x 

276.2 

283.3 

468 

41S.7 

309.9 

409 

363.3 

269.8 

276.9 

284.0 

469 

4x6.6 

3x0.6 

3x8.8 

326.9 

410 

364.2 

270.5 

277.6 

284.7 

470 

417.5 

311.3 

3x9.5 

327.7 

4" 

365.x 

27X.2 

278.3 

*5l-* 

471 

418.4 

312.0 

320.2 

328.4 

412 

365.9 

27X.8 

279.0 

286.2 

472 

419.2 

312.6 

320.9 

329.x 

4x3 

366.8 

272.5 

279.7 

286.9 

473 

420.x 

313.3 

321.6 

329.8 

4x4 

367.7 

273.2 

280.4 

287.6 

474 

42Z.O 

314.0 

322.3 

330.5    • 

4x5 

368.6 

273.  jr 

281. 1 

288.3 

475 

42X.9 

314.7 

323.0 

33X.3 

416 

369.5 

274.6 

28X.8 

289.0 

476 

422.8 

315.4 

323.7 

332.0 

417 

370.4 

275.2 

282.5 

289.7 

477 

423.7 

316. X 

324.4 

332.7 

418 

371. 3 

275.9 

283.3 

290.4 

478 

424.6 

316.7 

325.1 

333.4 

4x9 

372.2 

276.6 

283.9 

29X.2 

479 

425.5 

317.4 

325-8 

334  x 

4ao 
421 

429 
423 
424 

373.x 

373.9 
374-8 

r4:l 

277-3 
277.9 
278.6 

279.3 
280.0 

284.6 

285.3 
286.0 

286.7 
287.4 

291.9 
292.6 

293.3 
294.0 

294.7 

480 
48X 
482 
483 
484 
485 

426.3 
427.2 
428.1 
429.0 

429.9 
430.8 

318. X 

3x8.8 

319.5 
320.x 
320.8 
32X.5 

326.5 
327.2 

328.6 

329-3 
330.0 

334.8 
335.6 

336.3 
337.0 

337.7 
338.4 

425 

377.5 

280.7 

288.1 

295.4 

486 

431.7 

322.2 

330.7 

339.x 

426 

378.4 

281.3 

288.8 

296.2 

487 

432.6 

322.9 

331.4 

339-9 

427 

379.3 

282.0 

289.4 

296.9 

488 

433.5 

323.6 

332.1 

340.6 

428 

380.2 

282.7 

290.1 

297.6 

489 

434.3 

324.2 

332.8 

341.3 

429 

38X.0 

283.4 

290.8 

298.3 

490 

435.2 

324-9 

333.5 

342.0 
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The  method  which  is  provisional  in  the  United  States'  of  estimating 
lactose  and  succharose  in  presence  of  one  another,  for  example  in  cocoa 
products,  is  given  in  full  in  Vol.  6,  page  713  (Dubois'  method).  As  this 
method  is  purely  a  polarimetric  one  and  the  presence  of  salts  and  other 
substances  in  special  cases  may  falsify  the  results  by  modifying  the  optical 
data,  it  is  always  advisable  to  check  the  results  obtained  by  an  alternative 
process.  The  lactose  itself,  for  example,  can  be  estimated  in  presence  of 
saccharose  by  measuring  its  reducing  power;  this  can  be  done  either  volu- 
metrically  or  gravimetrically.  If  the  volumetric  process  be  adopted  the 
Fehling  solution  should  be  standardised  against  pure  lactose;  and  if  the 
gravimetric  method  be  followed  tables  should  be  used  or  prepared  for  the 
precise  conditions  under  which  the  estimation  is  carried  out.  The  cane 
sugar  can  be  estimated  separately  by  measuring  the  change  of  reducing 
and  specific  rotatory  powers  brought  about  by  invertase  (autolysed  yeast, 
see  page  46).  In  presence  of  fermentable  sugars  such  as  maltose,  invert 
sugar,  cane  sugar,  etc.,  lactose  can  be  estimated  by  fermenting  away  these 
sugars  by  means  of  ordinary  yeast  and  then  measuring  the  reducing  power 
or  rotatory  power  of  the  residual  material;  lactose  is  not  fermented  by 
ordinary  yeast.  ^   ,. 

Pentoses  and  Pentosans. 

*.  -  - 
The  reducing  powers  of  pure  arabinose  and  xylose  under  the  standard 

conditions  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  (page  24)  have  been  determined 

by  Daish.'    The  values  obtained  are  given  in  Tables  X  and  XI  below,  and 

refer  to  the  anhydrous  sugars. 


TABLE  X.— REDUCING  POWER  OF  ARABINOSE. 

[a]D"*«i02.2*  (c«6.8o). 


arabtoose 

Grams.  CuO 

Calculated 
diviaor 

Divjaorfrom 
curve 

10 

0.0370 

2.700 

2.669 

20 

0.0540 

2.700 

a. 654 

30 

0.0804 

2.680 

3.640 

40 

0.X064 

2.660 

2.625 

£ 

0. 1320 

a. 640 

3.6x0 

0.IS70 

2.6x7 

9.595 

70 

O.I830 

2.600 

3.581 

80 

0.2060 

a.  575 
a.  556 

3.566 

90 

0.2300 

9.551 

100 

0.2540 

a. 540 

3.536 

no 

0.27S0 

a.  527 

9.531 

lao 

0.3020 

a. 517 

9.507 

130 

0.3248 

a. 499 

9.499 

140 

0.3476 

a.  483 

9.477 

ISO 

0.3700 

a.  467 

9.461 

160 

0.3930 

a.4SO 

9.447 

170 

0.41^0 
0.4360 

a. 435 

9.433 

x8o 

2.422 

9.417 

190 

0.4570 

3.405 

9.403 

aoo 

0.4780 

a. 390 

3.381 

>  BmUeiin  X07  iretiud),  19x2,  p,  956. 
*  J.  Agric.  Sci.,  X9X4«  6,  225. 
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[«]i°'  -  iS.yS'*  (c  -  S.07) 

Milligrams,    ' 
zylofie 

Grams,  CuO 

Calculated  divisor 

Divisor  from  curve 

zo 

0.0280 

2.800 

3.656 

30 

0.0540 

2.700 

3.638 

30 

0.0798 

2.660 

3.620 

40 

0.X040 

3.600 

3.603 

50 

0.1300 

3.600 

3.581 

60 

0.IS40 

3.583 

3.563 

70 

0.1790 

3.557 

3.545 

3.530 

80 

0.2030 
0.2260 

3.537 

90 

3. 511 

3.508 

ZOO 

0.2490 

3.490 

3. 490 

zzo 

0.2720 

3.473 

3.471 

zao 

0.2940 
0.3100 

3.450 

3.453 

130 

3.431 

3.433 

Z40 

0.3380 

3.414 

3.415 

Z50 

0.3600 

3.400 

3.397 

z6o 

0.3810 

3.38Z 

3.378 

Z70 

0.4020 

3.36s 

3.360 

z8o 

0.4330 

3.350 

3.34Z 

190 

0.4440 
0.4640 

3.337 

3.323 

aoo 

3.330 

3.304 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reducing  powers  of  xylose  and  arabinose  are 
almost  identical.  For  practical  purposes  when  working  with  the  unknown 
pentoses  in  plant  extracts  it  is  probable  that  no  large  error  will  be  incurred 
by  taking  as  the  divisor  the  average  value  for  arabinose  and  xylose  cor- 
responding with  the  weight  of  CuO  dealt  with.  The  reducing  powers  of 
arabinose  and  xylose  di£fer  too  only  slightly  from  that  of  dextrose;  thus  the 
divisors  for  these  three  sugars  for  100  mg.  of  sugar,  are  respectively  2.536, 
2.490  and  2.538.    ^ 

Pentoses  are  generally  present  in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  solutions 
obtained  by  extracting  foliage  leaves  with  alcohol;  when  such  solutions 
have  been  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  In  the  usual  way  and  the  excess  of 
lead  has  been  removed  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  other  precipitant, 
these  pentoses  exercise  a  reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solution.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  analysis  of  such  material,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  these  sugars,  as  indicated  in  the  scheme  given  on  page  64, 
before  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  other  reducing  sugar  pres- 
ent, such  as  dextrose  and  laevulose.^ 

Kluyver  {Biochemische  Suikerhepalingeny  1914^  page  181),  considered  that 
pentoses  in  the  free  state  do  not  usually  occur  in  plant  extracts  but 
Davis  and  Sawyer^  have  since  given  definite  proof  of  their  presence  in  extracts 
of  certain  leaves  (turnip,  mangold).  Kluyver  emphasised  the  fact  that  when 
other  sugars,  such  as  cane  sugar,  Isvulose,  etc.,  are  present,  the  values 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  Tollens-Kr5ber  method  of  estimating  pentoses 
by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  add  are  high  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
furfural-Hke  substance  (probably  hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde)  which 
yields  an  insoluble  phloroglucide;  the  presence  of  pentoses  might  therefore 

>  Davis  and  Dalsh,  J,  AgrU.  Sd,,  X9i4t  St  465* 
*  J.  AtrU.  Sd,,  i9X4t  6>  406. 
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be  inferred  in  cases  when  these  sugars  were  really  absent,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  on  sugars  such  as  saccharose,  dextrose 
and  laevulose  which  were  present  in  relative  excess.  Kluy ver  also  suggested 
that  the  pentose  estimation  should  only  be  carried  out  after  fermenting 
away  the  other  sugars.  Davis  and  Sawyer,  however,  show  (foe.  cit.)  that 
the  error  caused  by  the  presence  of  these  in  estimating  the  pentoses  in  plant 
extracts  is  relatively  small  and  for  most  practical  purposes  can  be  neglected. 

Cunningham  and  Dor6e^  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  formation  of 
hydroxyfurfuraldehyde  from  various  carbohydrates.  They  show  that  the 
condensation  which  produces  furfural  in  the  case  of  pentoses  or  pentosans 
takes  place  rapidly  and  is  almost  completed  before  the  hydrox3rmethyl- 
derivative  begins  to  distil  over.  By  using  aniline  acetate  test  paper  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  separation  of  the  two  aldehydes  and  prac- 
tically no  error  is  made  in  pentosan  estimations  if  this  indicator  is  used. 
The  hydroxyaldehyde  is  produced  at  a  very  slow  rate.  Its  total  amount  is 
small,  varying  between  i  and  2  %  in  the  case  of  the  hexoses  and  those  celluloses 
which  contain  little  or  no  pentosan.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is  the 
ready  hydrolysis  of  the  hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde  to  formic  and 
IsBvulic  acids.  This  property  explains  the  well-known  observations  of 
Fraps'  who  found  that  when  the  distillates  obtained  from  a  number  of 
natural  products,  food  stufiFs,  etc.,  were  distilled  again,  a  considerable  loss  of 
"furfural"  occurred.  With  pure  furfuraldehyde  this  did  not  occur.  He 
considered  that  the  portion  which  disappeared  could  not  be  regarded  as 
due  to  true  pentosan  and  in  the  absence  of  further  knowledge  designated  it 
as  the  "furaloid"  constituent.  In  all  probability  the  "furaloid"  is  a  hexose- 
yielding  constituent  which  gives  hydroxymethylaldehyde  and  this  on  a 
second  distillation  is  largely  decomposed. 

The  formation  of  the  hydroxymethylaldehyde  under  the  conditions 
given  above,  makes  estimations  of  methylpentosans,  by  the  method  of 
Ellet  and  ToUens'  of  doubtful  value. 

Estimation  of  Carbohydrates  in  Plant  Extracts. — The  following  scheme 
for  the  analysis  of  plant  material  such  as  foliage  leaves,  seeds,  etc.,  has  been 
suggested  by  Davis  and  Daish.^ 

The  material  immediately,  after  picking,  is  dropped  into  a  large  volume 
(2  litres)  of  boiling  alcohol  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added  (10  to 
20  c.c.  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  0.880).  This  treatment  destroys  all  the  enzymes 
which  are  present  and  prevents  change  of  the  sugars  during  subsequent 
treatment. 

The  plant  material  is  extracted  in  a  large  metal  Soxhlet  extractor  for  x8 
hours.  The  extract  is  then  evaporated  in  vacuo  (60  to  20  nmi.)  to  a  small 
bulk  and  made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  e.g.,  500  c.c.    Of  this,  two  portions 

I  Biochtm,  J.,  1014,  8,  438. 

*  Amer,  Chem.  /.,  zgoi,  »$,  20U 

*  J.  Landvirth,  1905*  S3i  X3* 

*  7.  Agric.  Sci„  19x3.  5»  437.     • 
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of  20  C.C.  each  are  evaporated  to  dryness  and  dried  in  voom  for  18  hours  at 
100^  G.  This  gives  the  total  dry  matter  in  the  extract.  440  c.c.  are  treated 
with  the  requisite  volume  of  basic  lead  acetate  solution,  filtered  under  pres- 
sure on  a  Buchner  funnel,  washed  and  made  up  to  a  known  volume,  2 
litres.    This  is  called  Solution  A.* 

300  C.C.  of  Solution  A  are  deleaded  by  means  of  solid  NaaCOsi  avoiding 
much  excess,  and  made  up  to  500  c.c.    This  is  called  Solution  B. 

(i)  25  c.c.  of  B  are  used  for  the  direct  reduction  and  polarisation;*  the 
reduction  is  due  to  dextrose,  kevulose,  maltose,  pentoses. 

(2)  For  Saccharose. — ^Invert  50  c.c.  of  B: 

(a)  By  invertase.  Make  neutral  to  methyl-orange  by  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  1-2  c.c.  of  autolysed  yeast  and  2  or  3 
drops  of  toluene  and  leave  24  hours  at  38-40^  C.  After  this  period,  add 
5  to  10  C.C  alumina  cream,  filter  and  wash  to  100  c.c.  Take  the  reducing 
power  of  50  C.C.  ('=25  c.c.  B)  and  polarise. 

(6)  By  10%  citric  acid.  Make  faintly  acid  to  methyl-orange  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  add  a  weighed  quantity  of  citric 
acid  crystals  so  as  to  have  10%  of  the  crystalline  acid  (CeHgOy+HsO)  pres- 
ent. Boil  10  minutes,  cool,  neutralise  (to  phenolphthalein)  with  sodium  hy- 
droxidcy  make  to  100  c.c.  and  determine  the  reducing  power  of  50  c.c. 
(s  25  c.c.  B);  polarise  in  faintly  acid  solution. 

Saccharose  is  calculated  from  the  increase  of  reducing  power  or 
change  of  rotation  caused  by  inversion.  The  values  obtained  by  the  two 
methods  (a)  and  (fi)  should  agree  closely. 

(3)  For  Maltose. — ^Another  300  c.c.  of  Solution  A  is  deleaded  by  means 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  filtered,  the  precipitated  sulphide  being  washed 
until  the  total  volume  of  filtrate  and  washings  is  about  450  c.c.  Air  is  then 
sucked  through  this  for  about  ij^  hours  to  expel  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  very 
little  ferric  hydroxide  is  added  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  latter,  and  the 
solution  is  made  to  500  c.c.    It  is  filtered  and 

50  c.c.  fermented  id)  with  S.  marxiantis 
50  c.c.  fermented  (b)  with  S.  anomalus 
SO  C.C.  fermented  (c)  with  S.  ezigutis 

and  two  lots  d  and  e  of  50  c.c.  are  termented  with  baker's  yeast.  It  is  gener- 
ally necessary  in  order  to  ensure  good  growth  of  the  yeast  to  reduce  the  acidity 
by  adding  2  to  5  c.c.  of  iV-sodium  carbonate  to  the  50  c.c.  to  be  fermented; 
5  c.c.  of  sterilised  yeast  water  is  also  added,  the  mixture  is  sterilised  in  the 
usual  way  and  inoculated  in  the  inoculating  chamber  with  the  pure  culture 

>  It  is  often  preferable  when  the  solutions  contain  relatively  small  quantities  of  sugars  to  add  sodium 
carbonate  (or  sodium^sulphate)  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead  before  completing  the  volume  to  2  litres. 
In  such  cases  solution  A,  after  filtering,  is  used  directly  for  the  sugar  estimations. 

*  The  jK>larisation  of  these  dilute  solutions  is  usually  small  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  the 
reading  in  a  long  tube  (at  least  20Q  mm.  in  length)  with  an  instrument  reading  accurately  to  Hoo^. 
the  temperature  being  maintained  constant  at  2tr  C  within  Ho^.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  using  a  Lowry 
tbenno-reffolator  and  circulatins  the  water  by  means  of  a  smaJl  pump,  to  keep  the  temperature  con- 
stant to  Mos^  but  differences  df  temperature  less  than  Ho^  hardly  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
leadings  with  such  dilute  solutions  as  these. 

If  (as  is  usually  the  case)  amides  and  amic  acids  are  present,  which  have  an  optical  rotatory  power, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  the  solution  acid  before  measuring  the  rotatory  power;  for  this  purpose  sulphur 
dioxide  should  be  passed  through  the  solution,  as  suggested  by  PeUet  (see  p.  44)* 
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of  yeast.    It  is  then  stoppered  with  cotton  wool  and  the  yeast  allowed  to 
incubate  for  21  to  28  days  at  25°. 

After  completion  of  the  fermentation,  5  c.c.  of  alumina  cream  are  added, 
the  solution  made  up  to  100  c.c.  at  15^,  filtered  and  50  c.c.  are  used  for  the  re- 
duction. The  difference  between  the  average  reduction  with  a,  b  and  c  and 
the  average  of  d  and  e  gives  the  reduction  due  to  maltose. 

(4)  Pentoses. — ^These  are  approximately  determined  in  50  c.c.  of  A  by 
distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid  according  to  the  Tollens-Kr5ber  method 
(see  p.  63). 

(5)  When  the  reduction  in  (i )  due  to  {>entose  and  maltose  has  been  allowed 
for,  using  the  values  for  the  reducing  power  of  the  pentoses  given  by  Daish 
(see  p.  62),  the  remaining  reducing  power  is  due  to  dextrose  and  laevulose;  the 
actual  proportions  of  these  sugars,  in  the  absence  of  other  substances  possessing 
a  rotatory  effect  on  polarised  light ^^  can  be  calculated  from  the  reducing  power 
of  the  solution,  combined  with  its  corrected  specific  rotatory  power,  as  sug- 
gested by  Brown  and  Morris.' 

A  simple  apparatus  for  evaporating  plant  and  animal  extracts  in  vacuo, 
such  as  is  necessary  in  the  above  scheme  of  analysis,  has  been  described  by 
the  writer.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  all  the  difficulty  encountered  with 
such  material,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  frothing  which  usually  occurs,  is 
completely  overcome.  Large  volimies  of  liquid  can  be  evaporated  continu- 
ously and  the  distillate  recovered,  if  necessary  in  fractions;  the  apparatus 
requires  practically  no  watching  after  the  distillation  has  once  been  started 
and  can  be  left  to  itself  whilst  other  .work  is  proceeded  with.  It  is  only 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  renew  the  liquid  in  the  distilling  flask  A,  by 
means  of  the  dropping  funnel  A'. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordinary  distilling  flask  with  the  side-tube 
bent  up  and  passing  into  a  wide  piece  of  glass  tube  B  which  serves  as  a  froth- 
trap;  the  latter  is  connected  by  glass  tubing  with  the  condenser  D,  the  lower 
end  of  which  passes  through  a  rubber  stopper  into  the  cylindrical  dropping 
funnel  £,  which  in  turn  is  connected,  as  shown,  below  with  the  pump  flask 
G  and  above  with  the  large  reservoir  P,  which  serves  to  take  up  small  varia- 
tions of  pressure  and  thus  ensure  a  steady  vacuum  throughout  the  system. 
In  this  way  regular  ebullition,  without  overheating  or  frothing,  is  secured. 
The  vacuum  is  maintained  by  means  of  an  ordinary  water  injector-pump, 
connected  through  a  Hutchinson  regulating  valve  /  (Chemical  News^  191 2, 
99)  with  the  bottle  H  and  thence  with  E  and  G;  a  glass  cock  is  interposed  at- 
r,  whilst  5  is  a  screw-clamp  which  operates  on  the  piece  of  rubber  pressure- 
tubing  connecting  G  and  H,  At  Af  a  manometer  tube  is  inserted  which  shows 
the  vacuum  throughout  the  system.    The  Hutchinson  valve  takes  up  large 

*  Such  Bubstances  are  asparagine,  glutamine.  aspartic  and  glutamic  acidg,  which  ooeur  widely  ia 
plant  material  and  are  not  removed  in  the  ordinary  process  of  treatment  by  basiclead  acetata,«tc; 
these  substances  are  likely  to  cause  error  in  the  estimation  of  sugars  in  jUant  extracts  and  in  matariala 
such  as  beet-sugar  molasses. 

'  Trans.,  1803.  63,  604. 

*  J.  Agric.  Sci.,  5,  434;  Chtm,  World,  Z9I4«  3»  239. 
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variations  in  the  vacuum  due  to  changes  of  water  pressure,  so  that  by  means 
of  this,  combined  with  the  regulating  reservoir  P,  changes  in  the  vacuum 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

When  the  liquid  in  A  first  begins  to  boil  there  is  often  a  great  tendency  to 
froth;  should  this  occur,  the  froth  rises  into  the  trap  B^  breaks  against  a 
disc  of  copper-gauze,  and  the  liquid  is  returned  automatically  to  the  flask 
through  the  piece  of  glass  tube  L, 

The  combination  E  and  G  allows  of  the  distillate  being  removed  from 
time  to  time;  whilst  the  distillation  is  proceeding,  the  vacuum  inGis  main- 
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Fig.  2. 

tained  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  system  so  that  by  opening  the  glass 
tap  of  E  the  distillate  runs  down  into  G.  When  G  is  full  and  it  is  required  to 
empty  it,  the  cock  E  is  closed  and  the  screw-clamp  of  S  screwed  down  to  the 
rubber  pressure  tube.  The  latter  is  then  detached  from  the  side  tube  of  G 
and  the  flask  G  removed  from  the  rubber  stopper  J^,  emptied  and  replaced 
without  interfering  with  the  vacuum  throughout  the  rest  of  the  system. 
After  it  has  been  replaced,  S  is  opened  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  vacuum 
is  reestablished  in  G^  the  same  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  by  introducing  T-pieces  to  run  two  or  more  of  these 
distilling  apparatus  in  conjunction  with  a  single  vacuum  pump  and  a  single 
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regulating  vessel  P.    All  connections  must  of  course,  be  made  with  rubber 
stoppers  or  rubber  pressure  tubing. 

ERRATA  m  VOL.  I. 

Page  286,  line  s  from  bottom  for  "protdns"  read  "protein." 

^  1.  *         rrr  lOOOPF  ,    „,         lOOCW 

Page  290,  Ime  10  for  W  =  — ^j —  read  W  =  — jz — 

Page  390  line  16  for  "water"  read  "solution." 
Page  301  for  "Levo"  read  "l«vo"  throughout. 

Page  303,  in  the  table,  under  "Milk  Sugar  "insert"  anhydrous."    In  the  milk  sugar 
column  for  "67.8"  read  "78.4,"  for  "55.8"  read  "55.3." 
Under  "maltose"  for  139.0  read  138.0. 
Page  306,  in  bottom  table,  insert  after  "Lactose"  the  word  "hydrate."    Insert  also: 

Lactose,  anhydrous  [a]D  =4-55.3. 

Page  311,  line  3  from  bottom  the  reference  should  be  "Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerind." 

Page  311,  line  12  "Diot,"  should  read  "Dist." 

Page  314  line  16  from  bottom  for  "sentianose"  read  "gentianose." 

Page  318,  line  12  for  175  read  173. 

Page  319,  line  4  from  bottom  for  "0.0678  grm.   lactose  "read"  0.0784  lactose 
anhydrous." 

Page  322,  line  6,  from  bottom  for  "two"  read  "ten." 

Page  323,  line  2,  for  "detail  is"  read  "details." 

Page  328,  the  table  at  head  of  page  328  should  be  amended  as  follows: 


1 

Glucose. 
CtHiiOt 

Cane  sugar, 
CiiHssOa 

(after 
inversion) 

Lactose, 
CiiHs«Oii+H«0 

Lactose 
(anhyd.), 
CitHtsOn 

Maltose, 
CiaHtfOii 

Copper,  Cu 

0 . 5676 
0.5042 
0.453s 

O.S393 
0.4790 
0.4308 

0.7621 

0.6769 
0.6088 

0.7240 
0.643X 
0.5784 

O.OISS 
0.8x32 

0.7314 

Cuprous  oxide,  CuiO . . 
Cupric  oxide,  CuO 

As  the  reducing  power  of  the  sugars  varies  with  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  these 
tables  are  only  strictly  correct  for  one  concentration  of  the  sugar  solution.  It  b  therefore 
more  exact  to  make  use  of  the  table  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar  (page  27)  which  gives  the 
reducing  power  for  di£ferent  quantities  of  cupric  oxide  precipitated. 

Page  328,  line  9  from  bottom,  transpose  "by"  and  "of." 

Page  329,  line  9  from  "bottom  for  "formulas"  read  "formula." 

Page  330,  for  "y"  read  "Y"  throughout. 

Page  331,  bottom-line  delete  %. 

Page  332,  line  20  from  bottom  for  "solution"  read  "solutions." 

I*age  335,  line  11  for  "cabonate"  read  "carbonate." 

Page  337,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "has"  read  "have." 

Page  340,  line  12  from  bottom  delete  "with." 

Page  342,  line  20,  "matters"  should  be  transferred  to  4  lines  higher  up,  before  "should," 
"reaUy"  should  read  "readily." 

Page  344,  line  6,  for  "in"  read  "is." 

Page  358,  line  12  from  bottom  for  "eight"  read  "seven." 

Page  362,  line  17  from  bottom,  the  later  value  for  K  (absolute)  of  maltose  (Brown, 
Morris  and  Millar  Trans,,  1897,  100)  is  62.2. 

Page  363,  line  2  for  "reaction"  read  "solution." 
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Page  365,  the  value  for  lactose  la]B—52,j  should  be  52.5°  and  refers  to  hydrated 
lactose,  CitHttOii^sO.    For  anhydrous  lactose,  [a]  d**™  55.3.    In  line  14  from  bottom 
the  reducing  power  of  anhydrous  lactose  is  roughly  ^  that  of  dextrose. 
Page  375,  line  13  from  bottom,  read  "invert  sugar  is  usually  a  syrup." 
Page376,  line  15  from  "caclulated"  read  ''calculated;"  line  8  from  bottom  for  "per- 
centum"  read ''percentage." 

Page  387,  line  19,  delete  "degrees." 

Page  401,  line  8,  for  "laeonlose"  read  "laevulose." 

Page  401,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  "anhydrid"  read  "anhydride." 
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BY  WILLIAM  A.  DAVIS. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  estimating  starch  has  recently  been  published 
by  Davis  and  Daish.^  A  new  method,  based  on  the  use  of  taka-diastase, 
has  been  proposed^  which  is  at  once  more  accurate  and  more  generally  ap- 
plicable than  any  of  the  processes  which  have  yet  been  suggested.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  paper  may  here  be  given. 

The  modified  Sachsse  method  (Vol  I,  p.  420),  which  is  Official  in  the 
United  States  of  America^  and  is  based  on  the  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  present 
with  boiling  dilute  acid,  is  valueless  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  dealing 
with  plant  material,  because  of  the  presence  of  pentosans,  ''hemi-celluloses" 
and  other  substances  which  yield  reducing  sugars  that  count  as  dextrose;  even 
when  such  substances  are  absent  the  method  gives  results  which  are  more 
than  5  per  cent,  low,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  dextrose  that  occurs  during 
the  prolonged  treatment  with  acid  which  is  a  feature  of  this  method.*  In  a 
series  of  analyses  made  by  this  process,  of  samples  of  purified  potato  starch 
dried  in  vacuo  at  i2o**,results  ranging  from  93.8  t0  94.3%of  starch  were  found, 
whereas  by  the  ordinary  O'SuUivan  diastase  process  an  average  result  of 
100.1%  was  obtained;  with  taka-diastase  (see  p.  72)  the  average  result  with 
the  same  sample  was  99.6%,  a  value  which  probably  represents  the  real  starch 
more  closely  than  the  figure  obtained  by  the  ordinary  diastase  process,  the 
calculations  of  which  depend  upon  a  value  for  the  specific  rotatory  power  of 
dextrin  derived  from  observations  made  with  similar  material.  Carefully 
purified  starch  always  contains  small  quantities  of  protein  material,  cellulosic 
tissue  and  ash,  so  that  the  figure  99.6%  obtained  with  the  taka-diastase  is 
probably  a  close  approximation  to  the  percentage  of  true  starch,  and  the  acid 
process  shows  a  loss  of  more  than  5%.  The  destruction  of  dextrose  is  a 
source  of  error  in  all  the  methods  which  make  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
effect  hydrolysis,  such  as  that  of  Marcker  and  Morgen,  even  when  the  primary 
conversion  of  the  starch  has  been  carried  out  with  diastase. 

Although,  ordinary  diastase  gives  with  purified  starch  results  by  O'Sul- 
livan's  method  which  are  approximately  correct,  values  15  to  20%  lower  than 
the  actual  starch  content  maybe  obtained  when  it  is  applied  to  leaf  material  or 
plant  tissues  in  general,  owing  to  the  loss  of  dextrin.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
plant  material,  which  has  been  previously  deprived  of  sugar  by  prolonged  ex* 

>  J,  Agric.  Sci.t  1914,  6»  152. 

*  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  BuHetin  X07.  Revised,  X9i3i  page  53. 

'  Compare  J.  Agric.  Set.,  19x3.    5»  437> 
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traction  with  alcohol,  still  contains  tannins,  amino-acids,  proteins,  etc.; 
during  the  hydrolysis  by  diastase  these  pass  into  solution  and  exercise  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  reducing  power  and  optical  activity  of  the  solution. 
These  substances  have  therefore  to  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  basic 
lead  acetate,  which  almost  invariably  produces  a  heavy  precipitate  in  the 
filtered  solution  obtained  from  the  diastase  conversion.  Although  basic 
lead  acetate  does  not  of  Usdf  precipitate  dextrin,  when  dextrin  is.presen{  in 
solutions  in  which  a  precipitate  is  produced^  as  in  the  purification  of  the  solu- 
tions obtained  from  the  diastase  conversions,  it  is  carried  down  with  this 
precipitate  and  is  thus  lost  to  the  analysis,^ 


Taka-^diastase  as  an  Agent  in  Estimating  Starch 

To  estimate  starch  in  foliage  leaves  and  in  similar  cases  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  purify  the  solution  after  hydrolysis  has  been  effected,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  so-called  "taka-diastase"  would  be  more  suitable  than 
ordinary  diastase,  as  it  is  said  to  give  rise  only  to  maltose  and  dextrose  (com- 
pare Croft-Hill,  Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  1901,  240,  184)  free  from  dextrin.'  If 
this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  possible  to  add  basic  lead  acetate  or  other 
clarifying  agents  without  losing  sugars.  The  results  given  in  the  following 
table  show  that  this  is  actually  true  and  that  the  use  of  taka-diastase  affords 
an  accurate  means  of  estimating  starch  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  diastase 
process  is  quite  unsuitable.  The  product  of  the  action  of  taka-diastase 
on  starch  consists,  after  the  first  three  hours,  solely  of  a  mixture  of  maltose 
and  dextrose;  as  time  proceeds  the  amount  of  dextrose  increases  at  the 
expense  of  the  maltose,  which  is  gradually  converted  by  the  enzyme  maltase 
present  in  the  taka-diastase,  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose.  The  curve 
given  (Fig.  3)  shows  this.  The  dextrose  curve  represents  the  dextrose 
formed  from  100  grm.  of  starch,  calculated  as  starch  (by  multiplying  the 
dextrose  figure  at  each  period  by  0.9),  the  maltose  curve  similarly  showing 
the  maltose  as  starch  (dividing  the  maltose  figure  by  1.055).  This  system 
of  plotting  the  results  shows  for  every  instant  the  proportion  of  the  original 
starch  which  is  present  either  as  maltose  or  dextrose,  the  sum  of  the  maltose 
and  dextrose  values  at  each  point  being  approximately  100,  so  that  the  two 
curves  are  complementary. 

From  the  shape  of  the  curves,  coupled  with  the  results  found  after  3 
hours,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  action  of  the  taka-diastase  is  to  break 
down  the  starch  to  dextrin  and  maltose,  just  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 

^  When  basic  lead  acetate  is  added  to  the  solution  obtained  by  the  diastase  conversion  of  purified 
starch  not  the  slightest  precipitate  is  produced  with  the  dextrin  existing  in  solution;  but  results  obtained 
in  a  series  of  special  experiments  showed  that  if  sodium  carbonate  is  subsequently  added,  or  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  so  as  to  precipitate  the  lead,  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  dextrin  is  removed 
by  oo-precipitation. 

*  In  X89S  Stone  and  Wright  {J.Antet.  Chem,  Soc.,  ac,  63(^-647)  attempted  to  estimate  starch  by  means 
of  taka-diastase;  but  as  they  assumed  maltose  to  be  the  only  sugar  formed  and  measured  the  products 
ci  the  action  solely  by  the  reducing  power  without  reference  to  their  rotation,  they  concluded  that  under 
their  conditions  '  taka-diastase  is'  not  adapted  for  use  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  starch." 
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TABLE  L— ACTION   OF  o.i  GRM.  TAKA-DIASTASE   ON   POTATO   STARCH 

AT  38^ 


Time 

in 
hours 


Weight 
of  starch 

dried  in 
vacuo    at 

X20** 


CuO 

from 

as  C.C  of 

Soocc. 


200 

mm. 
tube  at 
ao.oo* 


Dextrose 

in 
500  cc 


Maltose 

in 
500  C.C 


Totol 
starch 


% 
starch 
found 


Dextrose 


Maltose 


Remarks 


13 


34 


48  { 


7a  < 


96 


2.006Z 
1.9978 

3.0099 
I. 9914 

1.9753 
X.9940 

3.0x48 
I . 9876 
3.014s 
3.0046 

3.0034 


3.0000 
3. 0000 

3.00X6 
I. 9961 
3.0084 
3.0040 

3.0000 
3.0048 
2.0054 


O.I33I 
O.Z38O 

o.zs8z 
O.IS3S 

O.Z780 
0.1800 

0.3189 
0.3305 
0.3318 

0.33Z3 
0.3167 


0.3561 
0.3544 

0.3588 
0.3562 
0.357Z 
0.3568 

0.3593 
0.3590 
0.3569 


z . 192" 

1.273 

I.ZO3 
1.097 

0.991 
0.973 

0.808 
0.764 
0.783 
0.777 

0.794 


0.594 
0.616 

0.556 
0.562 

0.569 
0.566 

0.562 
0.572 
0.56a 


0.2304 
0.1640 

0.5328 
0.5748 

I. 1596 
X.2302 
1.2204 
1.22X8 

I . 1546 


Z.8ZO6 
1.7674 

1.886 
1.852 
X . 8536 
I . 8538 

X.8838 

1.8694 
1.8600 


Z.893 
1.933 

1 . 5930 
X.S430 

i.oai4 
0.9148 
0.9S34 
0.9414 

0.998a 


0.3853 
0.44x6 

0.3874 
O.3113 
O.323X 
0.3178 

0.3992 
0.3326 
o . 3083 


I. 9914 
X.9776 

I . 9884 
1.9793 

3.0II3 

1.9739 
3.0018 
X.9916 

1.9846 


X.9943 
3.0086 

1.9703 
X.9630 

I. 9741 
X.9696 

1.9790 
1.9879 

X.9660 


99.55 
99.34 

X00.7 

99.37 

99.80 
99.33 
99.37 
99.39 

99. IX 


99. 7X 
X00.40 

98.45 
98.38 

98.33 
98.37 

98.9s 
99.15 
98.05 


O.ZX6 
0.085 

0.334 
0.37a 

1. 135 
Z.345 
1.380 
1.398 

1.XS7 


4.700 
4.003 

6.563 
5.950 

5. 737 
5.833 

6.396 

5.794 
6.034 


(Dextrin  still  pres- 
ent. No  alumina 
cream  added. 

No  alumina  cream. 
No  alumina  cream. 

No  alumina  cream. 
5  cc  alumina  cream. 

5  cc  alumina  cream. 

5  cc  alumina  cream. 

No  alumina  cream. 

5  cc.  alumina  cream. 

'  5  cc.  basic  lead 
added  and  this 
pptd.  by  solid 
NaiCOi. 

No  alumina  cream. 
5  cc.  alumina  cream. 

5  cc  alumina  cream. 
5  cc  alumina  cream. 
5  cc  alumina  cream. 
5  cc.  alumina  cream. 

5  cc  alumina  cream. 

Nothing  added. 

5  cc  alumina  cream. 
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diastase;  the  maltase  comes  into  action  comparatively  slowly,  so  that  after 
6  hours  only  }^q  of  the  original  starch  is  present  as  dextrose.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  rate  at  which  dextrose  is  formed  increases,  following 
very  nearly  a  straight  line  curve  between  6  hours  and  28  hours,  when  about 
60%  of  the  starch  is  present  as  dextrose;  the  rate  of  formation  of  dextrose 
then  rapidly  slows  down  until  a  nearly  constant  value  is  reached  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  84%. 

The  view  that  has  recently  been  put  forward  by  Eita,^  that  when  taka- 
diastase  acts  on  starch  the  dextrose  is  split  ofif  directly  from  the  starch  and  is 

>  J,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  X913.  8>  2ao. 
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therefore  not  formed  through  the  intermediary  of  maltose,  is  highly  improb- 
able in  view  of  the  above  results.^  Davis  and  Daish  give  analyses  made 
with  maltase-f ree  yeasts  confirming  the  view  based  on  these  results,  that  the 
actual  product  of  the  conversion  throughout  is  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  dex- 
trose only;  after  6  hours  every  trace  of  dextrin  has  disappeared  under  the  con- 
ditions employed. 

At  5S^>  the  optimum  temperature  for  the  action  of  ordinary  diastase,  the 
action  of  taka-diastase,  at  least  as  regards  the  transformation  of  maltose 
into  dextrose,  is  very  much  restricted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  enzyme 
maltase  is  gradually  destroyed  at  the  higher  temperature.  In  working 
with  taka-diastase,  therefore,  a  temperature  of  38  to  40**  should  not  be  exceeded. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  average  value  for  the  starch  present  in  the  purified 
potato  starch  found  on  using  taka-diastase  in  the  conversions  of  6  to  48 
hours  is  99.65,  whereas  with  ordinary  diastase  a  value  generally  0.5  per  cent, 
higher  was  obtained  (see  page  70).  It  is  probable  that  the  numbers  obtained 
with  taka-diastase  more  nearly  represent  the  true  starch  values,  as  the  calcula- 
tions are  based  on  the  constants  for  two  pure  sugars  only;'  they  do  not 
involve  any  assumption  with  regard  to  specific  rotatory  power  for  the 
** dextrin"  existing  in  solution,  which  is  generally  taken  at  202°,  although 
some  doubt  may  still  be  entertained  as  to  the  exactness  of  this  value.  It 
is  probable  too  that  the  purified  potato  starch  contains  a  small  proportion  of 
foreign  material;  hence  the  low  value  of  99.6%. 

When  the  conversions  with  taka-diastase  are  prolonged  beyond  48  hours, 
somewhat  lower  starch  values  are  generally  obtained,  as  is  seen  in  Table  I; 
it  is  possible  that  some  slight  destruction  of  the  sugars  may  occur  during 
these  prolonged  conversions,  but  the  lower  values  may  also  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  proportional  error  is  incurred  in  reading  the  rotation. 
In  Table  I,  the  actual  readings  in  a  tube  of  200  mm.  for  the  longer  conversions 
range  only  from  about  0.5  to  0.6*^;  an  error  of  0.005°  in  the  reading  would 
therefore  represent  an  error  of  1%. 

The  use  of  taka-diastase  in  starch  estimations  has  the  advantage  that 
it  gives  rise  to  two  sugars,  maltose  and  dextrose,  the  rotatory  powers  of  which 
have  been  carefully  determined;  the  temperature  coefficients  for  these  are 
exceedingly  small  so  that  no  very  special  precautions  to  ensure  exact  con- 
stancy of  temperature  are  necessary  in  ordinary  work. 

In  actual  analytical  practice  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  the  quantities 
so  that  considerably  higher  rotations  are  observed  and  the  proportional 
error  in  this  direction  diminished;  if  possible,  a  400  or  600  mm.  tube  should 
be  employed.  That  the  addition  of  precipitating  agents  such  as  alumina 
cream  and  basic  lead  acetate  and  the  formation  of  heavy  precipitates,  such 
as  are  produced  with  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sodium  carbonate,  do 
not  in  the  least  influence  the  results,  is  shown  by  the  analyses  in  Table  I 
and  numerous  other  experiments  which  need  not  be  described.^ 

>  See  Davis,  /.  Soe,  2>.  and  Ccl,,  1914*  7«  349. 

<  Revis  and  Btunett  (Analyst,  191  S>  October)  have  successfully  applied  taka-diastase  to  the  estima- 
tion of  starch  in  cocoa,  which  hitherto  presented  special  difficulties. 
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Estimatioii  of  Starch  by  Means  of  TakR-dkstaae. 

To  estimate  starch,  the  dry  material  (free  from  sugars^  and,  if  necessary, 
previously  extracted  with  water  to  remove  gums,  amylans,  etc.,  see  page  75) 
is  gelatinised  with  200  c.c.  of  water  in  a  250  cc  beaker  flask  heated  for  ^ 
hour  in  a  water-bath  at  100^.  The  solution  is  cooled  to  38^,  o.i  grm.  taka- 
diastase  added,*  together  with  2C.c.  of  toluene  and  the  mixture  left  24  hours 
in  order  that  the  conversion  may  take  place;  it  is  then  heated  in  a  boiling 
water-bath  to  destroy  the  diastase  and  the  clear  solution  above  the  residual 
material  is  filtered  through  a  fluted  filter  paper  into  a  500  cc.  measuring 
flask;  the  residue  is  thoroughly  washed  several  times  by  decantation,  the 
washings  being  passed  through  the  filter  paper  until  the  volume  of  liquid 
in  the  flask  amounts  to  about  475  cc.  The  necessary  quantity  of  basic 
lead  acetate  is  then  added  to  precipitate  the  tannins,  etc,  present  in  the 
solution;  the  amount  required  varies  considerably  with  different  leaves, 
generally  ranging  from  5  cc  to  25  cc.  A  large  excess  of  lead  should  be 
avoided  and  tests  should  be  made  after  each  small  addition  of  lead  acetate  in 
order  to  ascertain  when  the  precipitation  is  complete.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  solution  is  made  up  to  500  cc.  at  15^,  and  filtered;  100  cc  of  the  filtrate 
are  placed  in  a  no  c.c  measuring  flask,  the  slight  excess  of  lead  precipitated 
by  adding  solid  sodium  carbonate  and  the  volume  adjusted  to  no  cc  at 
IS®.  50  cc  of  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  carbonate  are  used  for  the  reduction 
and  another  portion  polarised  in  a  400  mm.  tube.  The  following  example 
shows  the  method  of  calculation: 

Weight  of  extracted  leaf  material  (Tropaolum  nujus)  after  drying  in  ateam  oven  » 10.4x3a  grm. 

Weight  of  leaf  material  dried  in  tacuo  at  xoo^. ■-  9.4059 

CuO  from  50  c.c.  of  the  final  xxo  c.c ■■  0.449a  grm. 

Polarisation  of  this  solution  in  400  mm.  tube  at  ao.oo" >  x -99$* 

If  XMgrm.  dextrose  in  50  cc  of  this  solution. 
y^grta.  maltose  in  50  cc  of  this  solution. 
« 

we  have,  using  the  values  of  CuO  corresponding  to  i  grm.  of  dextrose  and 
maltose  for  the  weight  0.4492  CuO  in  the  tables  of  Brown,  Morris  and 
Millar: 

2,a69x  +  x.369y  -  0.449a  (X) 

MO  MO 

For  the  400  mm.  tobe,  emsloying  the  values  [a\     «  X37.6  and  {oiL    ■•  5a  •  7  for  maltose  and  dextrose  we 

have  also 

4.ai6x+xx.oo8yi-x.995^  (a) 

Solving  equations  t  and  a  for  x  and  y 

x^o.  X095  grm.  dextrose  in  50  c.c. 

ya-o.  X394  grm.  maltose  in  50  cc 

Total  dextrose  in  500  cc  original  solution »o.  xo95  X  —  X  ^—-  ■*  x .  ao45  gnr 

Total  maltose  in  500  cc  original  solution  «o.  1394  X X *  x .  5334  gnr 

50       xoo 

Starch  corresponding  to  dextrose *o. 90X  x .  ao45  ■■  i  .0840  grm. 
Starch  corresponding  to  maltose ■> x . 5334  + 1 . 055 » X.4S3S  grm. 

Total  starch  >  a .  5375  grm. 
.'.   %  of  starch  in  vacuum  dried  extracted  leaf  material 

^^     100  ^       ^ 

>  To  remove  sugars  the  material  should  be  thoroughly  extracted  by  boiling  80  f(  aloohot  in  a  Soihlat 
extractor.  For  the  details  in  the  case  of  leaf  material  and  other  vegetable  tissue,  see  Davis  aad 
Daish  (loc.  cit.);  precautions  should  be  taken  in  such  cases  to  ensure  that  all 
destroyed  at  the  moment  the  sample  is  taken. 

*  we  have  used  the  commercial  preparation  of  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  A  Co. 
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Precautions  ITecessazy  in  Taking  Samples  for  Analysis. 

n  the  driedy  ground  plant  material  is  bottled  before  analysis,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  when  each  sample  is  taken  for  the  analysis,  to  turn  out  the  whole 
of  the  material  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper  and  thoroughly  mix  it  before  sampling.  If 
this  precaution  is  not  observed  and  successive  samples  are  taken  directly 
from  the  bottle,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  proportion  of  starch  present 
in  the  material  increases  toward  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heavier  starch  grains,  set  free  from  the  tissue 
by  grinding,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  whilst  the  lighter  fibrous  material 
rises  to  the  top.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  following  successive  analyses  made 
with  potato  leaves  (previously  freed  from  sugars  by  extraction) : 

X  sample  from  top  of  bottle,  stftrch  »  7.54%  on  vacuum  dried  matter. 
a  sample  from  middle  of  bottle  ■>  9,19%  on  vacuum  dried  matter. 

3  8amx>le  from  middle  of  bottle  *  9>  93  %  on  vacuum  dried  matter. 

4  sample  from  bottom  of  bottle         '^12.29%  on  vacuum  dried  matter. 

When,  however,  the  sampling  is  carried  out  in  the  way  described  above  the 
agreement  between  different  individual  determinations  is  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  expected  in  this  class  of  work. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  estimating  starch  in  plant  material 
IS  due  to  the  presence  of  gummy  substances,  tannins,  proteins,  etc.,  which 
pass  into  solution  during  the  hydrolysis  and  exercise  an  effect  on  the  rotatory 
and  reducing  power  of  the  solution.  These  substances  are  very  largely 
removed  by  the  use  of  basic  lead  acetate,  but  sufficient  impurity  remains, 
even  after  this  treatment,  to  falsify  the  analyses  in  some  cases.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  mangold  leaf  a  lasvorotatory  gum  is  present,  which  gives  an  error  of 
nearly  10%  on  the  rotation  actually  measured. 

In  working  with  plant  material  it  is  generally  possible  to  extract  the 
disturbing  gummy  substance  prior  to  the  starch  conversion  by  a  prelim- 
inary treatment  with  water.*  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  mangold  leaf,  by 
adding  200  c.c.  of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  toluene  to  the  leaf  material  and  extract- 
ing for  24  hours  at  38^,  decanting  and  washing  with  a  little  water  and  sub- 
sequently converting  with  taka-diastase,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  solution  is 
finally  obtained  (after  the  usual  treatment  with  basic  lead  and  sodium  car- 
bonate) which  in  a  400  mm.  tube  shows  a  laevorotation  of  not  more  than  o.oi^. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  preliminary  treatment  with  water  fails  to  remove 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  precipitable  by  basic  lead  acetate,  so  that 
this  treatment  is  necessary  even  after  the  preliminary  extraction  with  water. 

In  the  case  of  plant  material  from  which  gummy  matter  is  extracted  with 
extreme  difficulty,  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  introduce  a  correction 
for  any  active  substances  present  by  carrying  out  a  control  experiment  or 
'^blank''  in  which  the  diastase  is  omitted  but  the  material  is  otherwise  treated 
exactly  as  in  the  actual  estimation  of  starch. 

>  Compare  Brown  and  Millar,  Trans,  Guinness  Lab.,  Vol.  I,  79. 
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Ewer's  Method  of  Estimating  Starch  in  Cereals. 

This  is  a  method  which  has  come  into  considerable  use  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  brewers'  materials  (barley,  grains,  etc.)-  It  is  a  modification  of 
Lintner's  polarimetric  method  (see  Vol.  I,  page  424)  based  on  the  substitution 
of  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  cold  acid  used  in  this  process.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  process  as  applied  to  barley.^ 

The  barley  is  coarsely  triturated,  and  then  ground  in  a  Dreef  mill  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  meal  passes  through  a  half-millimetre  sieve  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  husk  which  is  subsequently  mixed  with 
the  sifted  portion).  5  grm.  of  the  grist  are  mixed  and  shaken  in  a  100  c.c. 
flask  with  25  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (containing  1.124%  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  weight),  the  neck  of  the  flask  being  rinsed  down  with  a 
further  quantity  of  25  c.c.  of  the  same  acid.  The  flask  is  rotated  several 
times  and  then  placed  in  a  boiling  water-bath  for  exactly  15  minutes  during 
the  first  three  of  which  it  is  repeatedly  rotated.  The  solution  is  then  made 
up  to  about  90  C.C.  with  cold  water,  cooled  to  2o**C.,  clarified  with  2  c.c.  of 
sodium  molybdate  solution  (prepared  by  fusing  30  grams  of  pure  molybdic 
acid  and  25  grams  of  pure,  dry  sodium  carbonate,  dissolving  the  product 
in  water  to  250  c.c.  and  filtering)  or  10  c.c.  of  4%  phosphotungstic  acid 
solution,  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  water,  mixed,  filtered  and  polarised.  The 
solution,  after  polarisation,  may  be  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  molybdate 
solution  to  make  sure  that  all  the  protein  has  been  thrown  down.  The 
starch  solutions  are  very  stable,  and  show  no  decrease  of  rotation  after 
standing  for  24  hours.  The  author  finds  that  the  specific  rotation  of  barley 
starch  is  [a]*^  =  181.5°.  With  a  half-shadow  saccharimeter  (Ventzke-Soleil 
or  German  sugar  scale,  and  Auer  light  with  a  light  filter,  the  percentage 
of  starch  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  reading  of  a  5  %  solution  in  a  200 
mm.  tube  by  1.912;  the  specific  rotation  of  the  starch  solution  is  independent 
of  the  concentration  between  the  limits  of  about  1.25-5%.  The  above 
method  is  preferable  to  those  of  Lintner  and  Wenglein  in  that  the  use  of  con- 
centrated acids  is  avoided;  moreover,  there  is  no  need  to  grind  the  meal  very 
finely.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Lintner's  method,  heating  and  cooling  the 
solution  are  avoided. 

For  wheat  and  other  cereals  the  following  specific  rotations  are  used  for 
the  starch: 

Wheat 182.7  Rye 184.0 

Barley 181.5  Oats 181.3 

Rice 185.9  Maize 184.5 

Potato 195-4 

Whilst  the  method  may  be  useful  in  certain  cases  for  giving  comparative 
results,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  values  obtained  represent  the  true 
starch  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid 
breaks  down  pentosans  and  hemicelluloses,  substances  with  a  dextrorotation 

1  Ztits.  g€s,  Brauv.,  1908,  3l»  250. 
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passing  into  solution  which  count  as  starch;  thus  the  writer  found  that  a 
sample  of  mangold  leaf,  which  was  absolutely  free  from  starch,  when  sub- 
jected to  Ewer's  method  gave  a  solution  having  a  strong  dextrorotatory 
power,  which  corresponded  with  the  apparent  presence  of  16.5%  of  starch. 
Far  higher  values,  too,  are  obtained  by  this  method  for  the  starch  present  in 
grain,  such  as  wheat,  than  are  given  by  the  diastase  method,  so  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  process  the  reliability  of  which  is  very  much  open  to 
question. 

For  the  theory  of  the  action  of  enz3anes  on  starch  see  Davis  (/.  Soc.  D. 
and  Col.y  1914,  7y  249);  of  the  action  of  acids  on  starch,  ibid,  and  Daish, 
{Trans.f  19149 105,  2053  and  2065). 

Cellulose. 

Konig  and  HUhn^  have  carried  out  a  comparative  series  of  estimations  of 
cellulose  in  t3^ical  raw  materials  by  the  principal  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  and  adopted  by  different  workers.  The  materials  tested  included 
beech,  oak  and  pine  woods,  the  bark  of  these  woods,  sulphite  wood  pulp,  cotton, 
flax,  hemp  and  jute.  The  methods  employed  were  those  of  Weende-Henne- 
berg  ("crude  fibre");  of  ToUens-Dmochowski  (in  which  hydrolysis  according 
to  the  Weende-Henneberg  method  is  followed  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid); 
of  Konig  (see  VoL  I,  page  437)  using  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide;  of  Cross 
and  Bevan  (chlorination);  Schulze  (potassium  chlorate  and  nitric  acid)  and 
MiiUer  (bromine  water  and  ammonia).  Of  these  methods  that  of  Weende- 
Henneberg  and  the  direct  treatment  with  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide  give 
products  which  cannot  be  described  as  cellulose,  being  still  rich  in  lignin, 
whilst  others  yield  celluloses  more  or  less  profoundly  affected  by  the  oxidising 
agents  employed  and  still  containing  appreciable  residues  of  the  non-cellulose 
constituents  of  the  raw  material.  Consequently,  the  authors  made  in- 
vestigations of  the  nature  of  the  "cellulose"  products  obtained,  not  only  by 
qualitative  tests,  which  are  of  little  real  value,  but  by  quantitative  deter- 
minations of  elementary  composition,  calorific  value,  methyl  value,  and  yield 
of  furfural  (pentosans).  Comparison  of  the  values  so  obtained  with  those 
given  by  the  original  material  throw  light  on  the  extent  to  which  non- 
cellulose  groups  have  been  removed.  Considerations  of  such  data  raise  the 
question  of  a  definition  of  cellulose.  According  to  K5nig  and  Hiihn  the 
original  material  contains  "true  cellulose,"  lignin,  hemihexosans  and  pento- 
sans, together  with  cutin  in  the  case  of  bark  tissue.  They  contend  that 
only  by  a  regulated  hydrolysis  followed  by  oxidation  can  the  "true  cellulose" 
be  freed  from  the  other  constituents.  Methods  depending  upon  oxidation 
without  hydrolysis  (for  example.  Cross  and  Bevan's  chlorination  method) 
may  under  favourable  conditions  eliminate  the  greater  part  of  the  lignin, 
but  such  methods  as  a  rule  fail  to  remove  most  of  the  hemihexosans  and 

>  Zeit,  Parb.  Ind,,  ipiii  xx>  297,  326,  344,  366;  xpza,  za,  4,  17,  37,  57,  77  and  loa. 
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pentosans  and  the  higher  yields  so  obtained  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
these  impurities;  moreover,  the  cellulose  obtained  has  pronounced  oxy- 
cellulosic  properties.  For  instance,  Cross  and  Bevan's  method  yielded  ioo% 
of  cellulose  from  cotton,  whilst  £5nig's  method  gave  only  88.27%  in  the 
form  of  a  friable  powder.  Hence  it  is  contended,  cotton  is  not  substantially 
composed  of  true  cellulose  but  contains  considerable  proportions  of 
hemihexosans. 

Kdnig  and  Huhn  suggest  the  following  method  of  testing  the  purity  of 
the  preparations  of  cellulose:  The  cellulose  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  the  liquid  examined  polari- 
metrically  at  intervals  over  a  considerable  period,  the  specific  rotatory  power 
being  calculated.  This  gradually  rises  from  zero  as  hydrolysis  proceeds, 
reaching  a  maximum  after  2  or  3  days,  then  falling  slowly,  owing  to  con- 
densation until  the  liquid  becomes  opaque.  Cotton  cellulose  prepared  by 
Konig's  method  showed  a  maximum  [a]o  »  82.5^  after  72  hours  whilst  cotton 
purified  by  Cross  and  Bevan's  method  showed  a  maximum  of  only  56.7^ 
after  55  hours.^  Hydrocellulose  and  oxycellulose  reach  only  low  maximum 
rotations  and  the  rotation  changes  rapidly.  Konig  and  Huhn  consider  that 
this  supports  the  view  that  digestion  with  glycerin  containing  2  grm.  of 
sulphuric  acid  per  100  c.c.  at  a  temperature  of  137^  whilst  eliminating  the 
hexosans  and  pentosans  has  practically  no  effect  on  the  "true  cellulose"  and 
that  Konig's  method  in  spite  of  the  low  yields  of  cellulose  obtained  is  the 
best  method  of  estimating  that  constituent.  Next  to  this  method  that  of 
ToUens-Dmochowski  is  preferred;  the  hydrolysis  of  the  hexosans  and  pento- 
sans is,  however,  not  complete. 

Cross  and  Bevan^  have  pointed  out  that  the  chlorination  process  when 
properly  controlled  shows  a  minimum  of  secondary  oxidising  action  being 
confined  to  a  specific  chlorination  of  the  lignin  groups.  The  "crude  fibre" 
methods  favoured  by  Kdnig  and  Hiihn  yield  residual  products  of  degradation 
by  treatments  more  or  less  arbitrary  because  they  are  relatively  non-selective 
in  their  actions,  which  are  ill-defined  through  the  complex  and  unascertained 
relation  of  the  products  to  the  parent  substance.  The  manipulation,  more- 
over, is  too  lengthy  for  technical  purposes.  Cross  and  Bevan  consider  that 
the  chlorination  process  will  remain  the  standard  method  of  estimating 
cellulose. 

Processes  for  the  estimation  of  cellulose  are  necessarily  at  the  present  time 
of  a  purely  conventional  character;  and  for  any  special  purpose  in  the  textile 
industries  a  method  which  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  condi- 

1  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  value  can  be  attached  to  observations  of  this  kind,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
traordinary variations  in  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  dextrose  (one  of  the  products  of  hydrolysis  in 
such  ezpenments)  with  changes  of  concentration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  difference  of  temperatme. 
As  the  question  is  essentially  one  of  velocity  of  action,  results  of  even  comparative  value  can  only  be 
obtained  if  such  factors  as  temperature,  concentration,  etc.,  are  maintained  rigidly  constant.  The  extra- 
ordinary differences  which  are  found  in  the  rate  of  destruction  of  dextrose  by  hydrochloric  acid  o£ 
different  concentration,  as  well  as  in  the  synthetic  action  of  the  acid  on  the  sugar  are  also  factors 
militating  against  its  use  for  such  comparisons  (cf.  Daish,  TVaii^.,  10x4,  X05.  2053). 

The  physical  condition  of  the  material  will  also  largely  determine  the  relative  rate  of  formation  of 
cellobiose,  dextrose  and  its  decomposition  products,  upon  which  the   maximum   reached  depends. 

*  8th  Intl.  Congress  App.  Chem.,  191  >•  S^t.  VI  a,  13*  zoi;  Ztit.  Parb.  Jwi,,  xgia.  ix*  X97* 
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tions  and  3delds  of  actual  practice  will  probably  be  preferred.  In  such  cases, 
''true  cellulose"  is  still  a  substance  to  be  defined.  For  the  majority  of 
purposes,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  chlorination  process  gives  the  most 
useful  and  most  easily  comparable  data. 

ERRATA  m  VOL.  I. 

Page  406.  The  value  —24^  given  for  [ajo  of  o-amylaii  is  really  that  of  [a]j.  The 
latest  value  of  [a]u  is  21.6^  (Brown  and  Millar,  Trans,  Guinness  Research  Lab.,  p.  3x3). 
The  value  given  for  [ajo  of  ^amylan  is  also  that  of  [a]j;  Brown  and  Millar  give  [ak  * 
-129.7*. 

Pftge  4Z0y  line  5  from  bottom  for  *'comparision"  read  "comparison." 

Page  4x9,  line  1$  from  bottom,  delete  "a"  at  end  of  line. 

Page  423,  line  X5  from  bottom  insert  semicolon  after  "boiled." 

P^e  434,  bottom  line,  for  "hyozide"  read  "hydroxide." 

Page  435,  line  X5  from  bottom  delete  "sub." 

Page  445,  line  2,  delete  "appL" 

Pages  446  and  447  should  be  interchanged.  In  table  on  page  447,  right-hand  bottom 
comer,  "page  392"  should  read  "page  435." 

Page  449,  Hne  5,  "Keldahl"  should  read  "KjeldahL" 

Page  459,  line  7,  for  "Blythe"  read  "Blyth,"  line  6  from  bottom,  delete  final  "to." 


PAPER  AND  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 


By  RALPH  H.  McKEE. 

Bursting  Strength. — The  Mullen's  paper  tester^  has  been  much  improved 
by  substituting  a  lever  movement  for  the  milled  screw  formerly  used  in 
fastening  the  paper.  This  change  almost  totally  eliminates  the  personal 
equation  formerly  evident  in  working  with  this  instrument. 

In  testing  thin  papers  with  this  instrument  the  better  practice  is  to 
use  a  thickness  of  four  sheets  and  report  one-fourth  of  the  "points"  (poimds 
per  square  inch  bursting  strength)  obtained  as  the  strength  of  the  paper. 

Thickness. — In  measuring  thickness  of  ordinary  and  thin  papers  it  is 
becoming  customary  to  take  one-fourth  of  the  thickness  shown  by  the 
micrometer  when  four  sheets  are  measured.  This  takes  account  of  the 
*' grain"  of  the  paper  and  gives  a  result  more  nearly  according  with  the 
result  obtained  when  the  paper  is  put  into  reams  or  into  book  form. 

Sizes  and  Weights. — American  practice  differs  much  from  the  English 
in  regard  to  sizes  and  weights  of  flat  papers.  In  Canada  the  English  prac- 
tice is  given  the  preference.  Standard  American  sizes  in  inches  are  as 
follows: 

Plat  letter loX  i6  Medium iSXaj 

Small  cap 13X16  Double  small  cap 16X 26 

Flat  cap 14X17  Royal 19X24 

Demy x6 X ai  Double  cap X7 X  a8 

Polio 17X23  Super  royal. 20X98 

In  America  the  500  sheet  ream  is  most  commonly  used  though  the  480 
sheet  ream  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  The  English  516  sheet  ream  is 
never  used.  The  American  "standard  ream"  of  24  X  36  in.  is  customarily 
used  as  a  basis  in  calculating  costs  and  in  giving  orders  to  the  manufacturing 
departments. 

Sulphate  and  Sulphite  Fibres. — It  has  lately  been  found  that  undercooked 
sulphate  fibre  makes  extra  strong  papers  ("kraft"  papers)  such  as  are 
wanted  for  wrapping  and  envelope  papers,  a  field  previously  controlled  by 
unbleached  sulphite  fibre  and  the  more  expensive  manila  fibre.  It  is  thus 
often  desirable  to  see  if  a  paper  is  a  true  "kraft"  or  whether  it  is  partly 
or  wholly  a  sulphite  product.  The  following  efficient  method  of  distinguishing 
these  two  fibres  we  owe  to  Schwalbe.    . 

Disintegrate  the  paper  by  a  rasp  or  grater  and  remove  rosin  by  ex- 
tracting with  alcohol  and  ether.  Dry  a  small  amount  of  the  pulp.  Heat  it 
at  60  to  80^  with  15  c.c.  of  N/20  ferric  chloride  for  10  minutes  and  the 

1  Vol.  I,  Pig.  76.  4th  ed. 
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pulp  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  Remove  and  reject  aU  pulp 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Filter  and  wash  the  remainder  with 
warm  water  until  no  iron  shows  on  testing  the  washings.  Put  the  drained 
fibres  \a  a  small  beaker,  add  lo  c.c.  of  i%  sulphuric  acid  and  then  6  to  8 
drops  of  a  2%  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Heat  5  to  10  minutes  at 
60  to  80^  to  bring  out  the  colour.  Wash  and  estimate  by  examining  under 
the  microscope  the  relative  proportions  of  each  kind  present,  counting  the 
diflEerently  coloured  fibres.  The  fibres  of  sulphite  (unbleached)  product  are 
coloured  a  deep  blue  and  those  of  "kraft"  sulphate  paper  a  faint  yellowish, 
greenish  or  bluish  colour. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  though  not  ordinarily  of  interest  when  working 
with  "kraft"  papers,  that  bleached  sulphite  paper  shows  mostly  pale  blue 
but  some  deep  blue  fibres,  soda  paper  pale  blue  and  bleached  sulphate  un- 
coloured  or  faintly  blue  fibres. 

Wood-pulp* 

Four  distinct  methods  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp, 
namely,  the  mechanical  or  ground  wood,  the  sulphite,  the  sulphate  and  the 
soda  process.  The  varieties  of  wood  which  commonly  serve  as  raw  materials 
are  spruce,  hemlock,  poplar,  white  fir,  balsam,  pine  and  beech.  Spruce  is 
the  most  important  of  the  pulp  woods.  Nearly  50%  of  the  supply  is  con- 
verted into  mechanical  wood-pulp;  the  remainder  being  "reduced"  by  the 
sulphite  process.  Of  the  hemlock  over  90%  is  manufactured  into  sulphite 
pulp,  the  other  10%  being  divided  between  the  mechanical  and  soda  proc- 
esses. The  wood  structure  of  poplar  and  of  beech  is  such  that  these  woods 
are  readily  "reduced"  by  alkalies,  and  they  are  generally  converted  into  soda 
pulp.  The  sulphate  mill  uses  any  coniferous  wood,  preference  being  given 
to  spruce.  White  fir,  balsam,  and  pine,  can  be  converted  by  any  process 
and  consequently  are  used  by  the  nearest  mill  irrespective  of  its  t)^e. 

The  soda  process  for  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp,  the  oldest  of  the 
chemical  methods  employed  for  isolating  the  pulp  fibre,  consists  in  the  diges- 
tion of  deciduous  woods  with  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The 
wood  chips  should  be  uniform  in  size,  averaging  i  in.  in  length.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remove  knots,  rotten  places,  or  sawdust,  because  of  the 
solvent  action  of  the  alkali.  The  chemical  action  of  hydrolysis  of  the  inter- 
cellular material  gives  rise  to  many  organic  compounds  chief  among  which  are 
the  sodium  salts  of  acids  of  the  acetic  series.  The  hydroxide  is  prepared 
by  treating  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  leached  from  "black  ash,"  with 
milk  of  lime.  The  loss  in  sodium  salts  during  the  process  is  replaced  by  the 
addition  of  commercial  soda  ash.  . 

Sindall  and  Bacon  ^  give  the  following  table  showing  the  equivalent  weights 
of  recovered  ash  and  of  lime  calculated  from  their  percentage  purity. 

>  Paper  Makers  Monthly  Magamne,  Aug.,  1914* 
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EQUIVALENT  WEIGHTS  OF  RECOVERED  ASH, 

%  NatO  Tons  Cwt.  Or.  Lb. 

48  xoo  000 

46  X04  6              3             9| 

44  X09  I              3              I 

43  X14  7              3              0 

40  X90  000 

38  X36  6  X  7 

36  X33  6  a  x8 

EQXnVALENT  WEIGHTS  OF  CAUSTIC  UME. 

%  CaO  Tods  Cwt.  Or.  Lbb 

xoo  xoo  000 

98  X03  o  X  x8 

96  104  3x9 

94  xoo  7  9  17 

93  XO8  13  3  19 

90  XXX  a  o  30 

These  tables  show  the  necessity  of  a  dose  control  of  the  caustidsing  since 
a  slight  change  in  purity  involves  a  considerable  change  in  wdghts  used. 
For  example,  if  the  percentage  of  NasO  in  the  recovered  ash  changes  from  48 
to  40%  one-fifth  more  weight  of  recovered  ash  will  be  required  for  causticising. 
In  American  practice  it  is  customary  to  estimate  the  amount  of  soda  ash  in 
the  black  ash  from  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  aqueous  solution,  but  the  same  rdation- 
ship  between  purity  and  amount  used  obtains. 

The  chips  and  liquor  (8  to  10°  B£.  NaOH)  are  introduced  into  dther  a 
stationary  or  rotary  digester,  the  manhole  closed  and  steam  introduced  until 
the  charge  is  brought  up  to  the  maximum  cooking  pressure.  This  value 
varies  in  different  mills  but  an  average  would  be  100  poimds  steam  pressure. 
The  maximum  cooking  pressure  is  maintained  during  from  3  to  7  hours  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  pulp  desired.  By  increasing  the  time  of  cooking 
the  yield  is  decreased  but  the  pulp  is  of  better  quality,  easier  bleached  and 
freer  from  shives. 

At  the  close  of  the  cooking  the  digester  pressure  is  reduced  to  30  pounds 
and  the  charge  "  blown  "  into  the  " blow-pit."  The  "  black  liquor  "  is  sillowed 
to  drain  thoroughly  and  the  crude  pulp  is  transferred  to  bins  provided  with 
false  bottoms,  in  which  it  is  washed  free  from  alkali. 

By  increasing  the  cooking  pressure  the  3ddd  of  pulp  is  reduced  but  the 
total  time  of  cooking  is  shortened  so  that  one  factor  offsets  the  other.  In* 
crease  in  the  concentration  of  the  sodium  hydrozidei  within  limits,  decreases 
the  yidd  but  improves  the  quality  of  the  pulp. 

Analysis  of  Soda  Ash. — ^A  10  grni.  sample  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water 
and  10  C.C.,  equivalent  to  i  grm.,  are  withdrawn  by  a  pipette  and  introduced 
into  a  vessel  for  titration.  A  few  drops  of  methyl-red  or  methyl-orange  are 
added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  iV-hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add.  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  acid  used  multiplied  by  3.1  gives  directly  the  percentage  of 
NasO.  If  it  is  desired  to  report  as  NasCOi  the  titration  multiplied  by  5.3 
gives  the  percentage. 
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Asal]^  of  ^'Black  Liquor." — ^E.  Sutermeister^  recommends  the  following 
method  of  analysing  the  highly  colored  "  black  liquors."  To  300  c.c.  of  water 
containing  15  c.c.  barium  chloride  (40  per  cent.)  add  25  c.c.  of  black  liquor. 
Titrate  with  normal  acid  determining  the  end  point  by  removing  a  drop  at 
intervals  and  allowing  it  to  fall  into  a  thin  layer  of  a  dilute  solution  of  phenol- 
phthaleln  contained  in  a  beaker.  When  the  drop  no  longer  produces  a  pink 
colour  the  action  is  considered  complete  and  the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  used 
multiplied  by  0.04  gives  the  weight  of  hydroxide  present. 

A  second  test  is  made  by  evaporating  25  c.c.  of  the  liquor  to  dryness 
and  burning  off  the  organic  matter.  A  titration  is  then  made  with  normal 
add  using  methyl-orange  as  the  indicator.  The  difference  in  c.c.  of  acid 
between  the  two  titrations  multiplied  by  0.053  gives  the  sodium  salts  of  the 
carbon  acids  calculated  as  Na2COs. 

Lime  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  pulp  should  be  nearly  pure  calcium 
oxide  1.5  per  cent,  of  silica,  iron  and  alumina  and  other  impurities  is  the 
ordinary  maximum  allowed,  nor  should  the  lime  be  air  slaked. 

The  sulphate  process  for  the  manufactiure  of  chemical  wood-pulp  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  soda  process,  differing  however  in  the  fact  that  the 
loss  of  sodium  salts  diuing  the  process  is  replaced  by  the  introduction  of 
crude  sodium  sulphate  ''salt  cake,"  instead  of  by  sodium  carbonate.  The 
salt  cake,  in  a  granular  form,  is  introduced  into  the  calcining  furnace,  where 
the  "black  liquor"  is  being  burned  to  "red  ash."  The  sodium  sulphate 
reacting  with  the  carbonaceous  material  present  is  reduced  to  sodium  sul- 
phide. As  a  result  of  incomplete  reduction  the  product  is  contaminated 
with  a  varying  percentage  of  sodiiun  sulphate. 

This  ash,  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphide,  sulphate,  silicate  and  carbonate 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  caustidsed  with  lime  to  produce  the ''  white  liquor" 
with  which  the  wood  is  cooked.  In  practice  a  measured  quantity  of  unre- 
covered  black  liquor  is  introduced  into  the  digester  together  with  the  white 
liquor.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  pulp  is  not  to  be  bleached.  The 
length  of  cooking  is  slightly  longer  than  that  required  for  soda  pulp  but  a 
longer  and  stronger  fibre  is  produced. 

Sulphate  pulp  is  often  of  a  brown  colour  and  difficult  to  bleach  but  being 
particularly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  papers  finds  a  ready 
market  as  an  unbleached  pulp.  Originally  ''kraft"  was  a  brown  paper 
made  from  a  slightly  undercooked  soda  or  sulphate  pulp  but  the  term  has 
been  so  much  abused  that  its  present  meaning  is  any  strong  paper,  irre- 
spective of  colour,  made  from  sulphate  or  sulphite  fibre. 

Red  Ash  and  White  Liquor.— The  total  alkalinity  of  the  "red  ash" 
or  of  the  "  white  liquor"  can  be  measured  by  dissolving  a  sample  in  water  and 
titrating  with  normal  add  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  The  estimation 
of  sulphides,  sulphites,  thiosulphates  and  sulphates  in  the  solution  presents 
great  difficulty. 

s  Eigkih  InUrn,  Contr.  Apfl.  Ch€m„  Vol.  i3»  p.  a65. 
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W.  Field^  suggests  distilling  a  sample  with  magnesium  chloride  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  collecting  the  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved  in 
a  solution  of  N/io  iodine.  The  excess  of  iodine  solution  is  estimated  by 
titration  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  the  percentage  of  sulphide  then 
estimated. 

Hydrochloric  acid  can  now  be  introduced  into  the  same  solution  and  the 
sulphite  will  be  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  which  is 
passed  into  N/io  iodine  and  the  titration  made  as  in  the  case  of  sulphides. 
Thiosulphates  are  estimated  in  a  fresh  sample  by  first  titrating  with  N/io 
iodine  which  converts  sulphides  to  sulphur,  sulphites  to  sulphates  and  thio- 
sulphates to  tetrathionates.  The  tetrathionate  is  decomposed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbon  dioxide  with  nascent  hydrogen,  generated  from  aluminum 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved  collected  and 
estimated  as  in  case  of  sulphides. 

A  second  somewhat  similar  method  by  Richardson  and  Aykroyd*  gives 
perhaps  more  accurate  results  but  is  longer. 

Carl  Moe'  suggests  a  rapid  method  of  estimating  the  sulphide  alone.  A 
I  C.C.  sample  is  titrated  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  added  slowly  and  with 
repeated  shaking  until  the  precipitation  of  black  sulphide  ceases  and  a 
turbidity  in  the  solution  just  disappears.  The  titration  should  be  performed 
over  a  white  surface  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  writer  suggests  a  solu- 
tion containing  55.81  grm.  of  metallic  silver  or  87.89  grm.  of  silver  nitrate 
to  the  litre,  i  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  equivalent  to  i  poimd  of  sodium  oxide 
(Na20)  to  the  cubic  foot  of  solution. 

Sulphite  pulp  is  produced  when  small  chips  of  wood  are  treated  at  a 
high  temperature  and  pressure  with  calcium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution. 
The  chips  should  be  uniform  in  size,  free  from  bark  and  sawdust,  their  length 
depending  on  the  method  of  cooking  to  be  employed.  In  general  a  longer 
chip  can  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  an  unbleachable  pulp  than  in 
the  case  of  one  to  be  bleached.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  dry  wood 
is  employed,  although  it  is  possible  to  "cook"  green  wood. 

The  "acid"  used  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium  and  magnesium  hy- 
drogen sulphites  in  which  is  dissolved  an  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide.  The  acid 
is  prepared  by  burning  either  sulphur  or  iron  P5n:ites  and  absorbing  the 
gas  in  cold  milk  of  Ume.  In  burning  either,  close  control  over  the  admission 
of  air  should  be  exercised.  Too  rapid  introduction  of  air,  or  leaks  in  the 
absorbing  apparatus,  always  results  in  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  and 
consequent  loss  in  eflSciency.  Furthermore  a  deposit  of  calcium  sulphate 
forms  in  the  pipe  lines  and  clogs  them.  If  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  insuffi- 
cient for  complete  combustion  sulphur  distils  over  and  is  deposited  through- 
out the  system;  this  must  later  be  removed. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  of  acid  making,  the  limestone  tower  and 

1  Die.  Chem,  Ind.  (1898),  372. 

*  J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind,,  1896.  zs»  I7i* 
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the  milk  of  lime  system.  In  the  limestone  tower  system,  blocks  or  lumps 
of  dolomite  or  of  limestone  are  rhaxged  into  towers  or  tanks.  Water  enters, 
at  one  end  while  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  introduced  and  finished  liquor  is  dis- 
charged from  the  oUier.  In  the  milk-of-lime  system,  lime  milk  is  introduced 
into  the  towers  or  tanks  and  sulphur  dioxide  gas  bubbles  through  it.  In  some 
systems  the  gas  produced  by  burning  sulphur  is  materially  strengthened  by 
the  introduction  of  gas  relieved  from  the  digester.  In  others  the  relief  gas  is 
introduced  into  the  acid  liquor  storage  tanks. 

The  digestion  of  the  wood  is  eiSected  by  two  well-defined  methods,  the 
Mitscherlich  or  "slow  cook"  and  the  "quick  cook."  The  former  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  while  the  latter  conforms  more  commonly  to  American 
practice.  In  the  slow  cook  the  wood  is  steamed  for  a  period,  after  which  the 
acid  liquor  is  introduced  and  the  actual  digestion  takes  place;  the  heating 
being  by  indirect  steam.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cook  it  is  possible  to  in- 
troduce live  steam  to  hasten  the  action.  In  making  a  quick  cook  the  acid 
and  chips  are  introduced  together  into  the  digester,  the  cover  securely 
fastened  and  live  or  superheated  steam  introduced  until  the  maximum  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure  are  obtained.  These  are  assigned  values, 
since  they  vary  with  the  different  grades  of  pulp  that  a  mill  may  produce,  but 
are  constant  for  any  single  grade. 

The  pulp  from  the  digester  is  thoroughly  washed,  screened  and  made  into 
laps  or  folds  for  "  unbleached,"  or  passed  into  bleachers  if  it  is  to  be  made  into 
"bleached"  sulphite  pulp. 

Sulphite  pulp  possesses  a  long,  strong  fibre  and  is  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wrapping  papers  and  as  a  binder  for  mechanical  fibre  in  news- 
paper. The  bleached  sulphite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  papers 
and  for  similar  purposes. 

Add  Liquor. — ^The  percentage  of  free  sulphur  dioxide  is  estimated  by 
introducing  a  i  c.c.  sample  into  a  volume  of  not  less  than  loocc.  of  water.  A 
few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  N/io 
sodium  hydroxide.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  used  multiplied  by  0.3  2  gives 
the  p>ercentage  of  free  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  liquor. 

The  total  sulphur  dioxide  is  estimated  by  titrating  a  i  c.c.  sample 
diluted  with  water  as  in  the  preceding  case  with  N/10  iodine  using  starch 
as  indicator.  The  number  of  c.c.  used  multiplied  by  0.32  gives  the  percent- 
age of  total  sulphur  dioxide.  The  combined  sulphur  dioxide  is  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  percentage  of  free  from  the  percentage  of  total  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Pyrites  vary  in  sulphur  content  from  35  to  50%.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  value  each  parcel  on  the  basis  of  available  sulphiu:.  A  sample,  finely 
ground,  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  bromine  water  to  oxidize  the  sulphur 
to  sulphate.  The  volume  is  then  rendered  large  to  prevent  occlusion  of 
iron  and  a  10%  solution  of  barium  chloride  introduced  into  the  boiling 
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solution  as  precipitant.  The  barium  sulphate  is  filtered  off,  dried  and 
weighed  and  the  percentage  of  sulphur  present  estimated. 

Sulfihur  can  usually  be  purchased  with  a  guarantee  of  from  98.5  to  99% 
purity.  It  is  seldom  analysed,  although  it  is  customary  to  check  the  mois- 
ture content.  This  is  done  by  dr3ring  a  10  grm.  sample  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid  to  constant  weight. 

lime  should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  magnesium.  This  is  because 
magnesium  has  a  higher  combining  value,  i.e.,  lower  atomic  weight,  than 
calcium  and  because  the  sulphites  and  sulphates  of  magnesium  are  more 
soluble  than  those  of  calcium.  Impurities  in  lime  which  affect  adversely  the 
quality  of  paper  pulp  are  iron  and  sUica.  A  lime  of  good  quality  gives  the 
following  analysis:  CaO  56%,  MgO  42%,  FejOs  and  AlgOs  0.5  %,  SiOj  1.0%, 
COs  and  volatile  matter  0.5%.  For  a  limestone  tower  system  the  same 
conditions  apply  and  the  same  impurities  are  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the 
pulp. 

Sulphate  in  acid  li<iuor  is  usually  estimated  by  adding  to  a  25  c.c.  portion 
of  the  liquor  10  c.c.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  heating  the  solution  to  boiling 
and  adding  drop  by  drop  15  c.c.  of  10  %  barium  chloride.  The  precipitation 
of  calcium  sulphite  is  prevented  by  the  strong  acid.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered,  washed,  ignited  and  weighed.  Convert  by  factor  toper  cent.  CaSOi. 
In  this  estimation  the  amount  of  sulphate  is  reported  either  as  pounds  per 
digester  charge  or  as  grains  per  gallon  of  liquor. 

Sulphur  dioxide  in  gas  is  estimated  by  means  of  an  Orsat  apparatus  us- 
ing sodium  hydroxide  as  an  absorbing  agent.  The  use  of  mercury  in  the 
measuring  burette  may  be  omitted  if  water  thoroughly  saturated  with  sulphur 
dioxide  is  substituted. 

Oxygen. — In  order  to  regulate  the  draughts  in  the  burner  it  is  often  ad- 
visable to  know  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  gas  since  this  is  always  a 
diluent  and  may  cause  loss  in  sulphur  by  oxidising  some  of  the  gas  to  the  tri- 
oxide.  This  estimation  is  made  with  the  Orsat  apparatus,  alkaline  pyrogallic 
acid  solution  being  used  as  an  absorbing  agent,  after  the  sulphur  dioxide  is 
removed  by  the  sodium  hydroxide. 

Iron  in  Pulp. — Iron  is  always  present  to  varying  extents  in  pulp.  In 
order  to  keep  this  value  at  a  minimum  the  pulp  should  be  examined  for  specks 
of  iron.  The  sheet  is  held  between  the  observer  and  a  bright  light  and  sus- 
picious places  are  marked  with  a  pencil.  The  pulp  is  cut  open  until  the 
particle  is  exposed,  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added  and  a  drop  of  a  10% 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  or  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  when  the 
presence  of  iron  will  be  evident.  The  presence  of  shives  is  noted  by  holding 
the  pulp  sheet  to  the  light  and  reporting  the  number  in  the  average  sheet. 

Mechanical  or  gnmnd-wood  pulp  is  produced  by  grinding  a  log  against 
the  surface  of  a  revolving  stone.  The  logs  are  placed  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  stone,  against  the  periphery  of  which  they  are  held  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure.   The  quality  of  the  pulp  depends  on  the  uniformity  of  the  fibres  and 
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its  freedom  from  bark,  shives  and  mechanical  dirt.  There  are  five  factors^ 
that  influence  the  quality  of  mechanical  pulp:  (i)  the  proper  dressing  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  regulating  sharpness  and  grit;  (2)  the  pressure  with  which 
the  wood  is  held  against  the  revolving  stone;  (3)  the  peripheral  speed  of  the 
stone;  (4)  the  temperature  of  grinding;  ($)  the  quality  of  the  wood  employed. 

When  the  stone  is  very  sharp  the  fibres  are  literally  ground  to  pieces,  a 
large  percentage  of  shives  or  slivers  is  made,  and  the  pulp  produced  is  of 
extremely  short  fibre.  With  a  dull  stone  a  pulp  with  long  fibre  and  few  shives 
is  produced,  although  a  greater  expenditure  of  horse-power  is  required.  The 
effect  of  increase  in  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  of  increase  of  peripheral  speed 
of  the  stone  are  identical.  The  production  of  pulp  is  increased  and  the 
strength  factor  and  horse-power  per  ton  of  pulp  are  reduced.  Change  of 
peripheral  speed  is  far  less  effective  than  increase  in  pressure. 

The  question  of  temperature  is  differently  considered  by  European  and 
American  manufacturers.  The  cold  grinding  process  producing  a  fine  pulp, 
free  from  shives  and  quite  opaque  is  extensively  used  by  European  manufac- 
turers. American  practice  consists  of  hot  grinding  which  produces  long  and 
strong  fibres.  In  cold  grinding  about  500  pounds  of  water  are  used  to  one  of 
pulp;  in  hot  grinding  the  ratio  is  50  to  i.  The  effect  of  quality  of  wood  is 
obvious  and  requires  no  comment. 

Mechanical  pulp  is  used  principally  in  newspapers  where  strength  and 
permanence  are  not  important  factors.  It  also  finds  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  wall  board  and  products  of  similar  character.  The  pulp  has  a  slightly 
yellow  colour  and  is  bleached  only  with  great  difficulty  and  at  high  com- 
parative cost,  so  that  bleaching  is  seldom  attempted.  The  yellow  colour  is 
counteracted  by  the  addition  of  dyes,  either  blue  alone  or  red  and  blue. 

A  typical  newspaper  furnish  would  be:  mechanical  pulp  675  pounds,  sul- 
phite pulp  225  pounds,  talc  45  pounds,  clay  45  pounds,  soluble  blue  4  ounces, 
rhodamine  y^  ounce. 

Pi^er  pulps  are  characterised  as  easy  or  as  hard  bleaching  according  to  the 
amount  of  chloride  of  lime  required  to  bring  the  pulp  to  a  standard  colour  or 
quality.  An  easy  bleaching  pulp  has  been  defined  as  any  pulp  that  will 
bleach  with  12%  or  less  of  bleaching  powder.' 

The  action  of  the  bleach  liquor  is  on  the  ligneous  matter  left  in  the  wood 
after  the  digestion,  to  oxidise  and  destroy  it.  An  excess  of  bleach  liquor 
attacks  the  cellulose  itself  forming  oxycellulose,  which  is  of  no  value  as  a 
fibrous  material. 

Heinz  C.  Lane'  suggests  the  following  qualitative  tests  based  on  the  fact 
that  oxidising  agents  such  as  potassium  permanganate,  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
potassium  dichromate  produce  a  red  colour  with  the  organic  matter  other 
than  cellulose  in  pulp.  The  test  consists  in  pouring  a  definite  quantity,  3  or 
5  C.C  of  a  solution  containing  0.25  grm.  of  K2Cr^7  and  10  ex.  of  iV-hydro- 

1 17.  S.  Forest  Service,  Bid.  No.  la?. 

*  Pmlp  and  Paper  Magaatnt  of  Canada,  I9i4t  za,  203. 

>  Pidp  and  Paptr  Magaain*  0/  Canada,  19x4,  za»  430. 
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chloric  add  to  the  litre,  on  to  uniform  samples  of  pulp  and  allowing  them  to 
stand  for  2  to  3  minutes  when  the  colour  will  have  developed.  From  the 
shade  developed  the  amoimt  of  bleach  necessary  can  be  estimated. 

Sindall  and  Bacon^  suggest  the  use  of  a  tintometer  for  measuring  shades 
and  that  these  be  made  permanent  by  matching  them  on  porcelain  plates  so 
that  a  permanent  and  imif orm  standard  may  be  maintained. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  know  the  exact  point  to  which  the  action  in  the 
bleaching  vat  has  progressed.  To  this  end  titrations  of  the  bleach  liquor 
should  be  made  at  intervals  of  i  hour  at  the  beginning  of  the  bleaching, 
progressively  shortening  to  15-minute  intervals  toward  the  end  the  values 
should  be  plotted  with  time  as  ordinate  and  either  grains  of  bleach  liquor  or 
C.C.  of  arsenious  acid  solution  as  abscissa. 

The  method  of  titration  consists  of  withdrawing  50  c.c.  samples  with  a 
pipette  and  introducing  them  into  a  casserole.  A  few  drops  of  starch  potas- 
sivmi  iodide  solution  are  added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  N/10  arsenious 
acid  until  the  blue  colour  disappears. 

Making  of  Sulphite  Pulp. — The  process  is  controlled  by  analysis  of  the 
digester  liquor  for  contained  sulphur  dioxide.  At  intervals  of  an  hour 
during  the  first  part  of  the  ''cook/'  and  at  increasingly  shorter  intervals 
as  the  "cook"  progresses,  a  portion  of  at  least  600  c.c.  is  drawn  from  the 
sample  tap  on  the  side  of  the  digester.  From  this  hot  sample  5  c.c.  are  quickly 
added  by  a  pipette  to  a  volume  of  cold  water  of  not  less  than  250  c.c.  The 
sulphur  dioxide  is  estimated  by  titrating  with  starch  and  N/10  iodine.  The 
percentages  of  sulphur  dioxide  found  determine  the  time  of  emptying  the 
digester. 

More  than  0.40%;  the  pulp  is  not  ready  for  empt3ring. 

0.38  to  0.34;  the  pulp  can  be  emptied  but  is  somewhat  coarse. 

0.32  to  0.27;  the  pulp  is  ready  if  not  required  for  bleaching. 
.  0.26  to  0.13;  the  pulp  is  ready  if  required  for  bleaching. 

0.1 1  to  0.05;  the  pulp  begins  to  become  discoloured. 

0.03  to  0.02;  the  pulp  is  "burnt." 

The  method  is  approximate  in  that  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  sulphur 
dioxide  from  the  hot  solution,  but  the  loss  is  nearly  constant  and  so  the  method 
has  been  found  satisfactory  in  practice.  A  few  workers  avoid  this  error  by 
drawing  the  sample  through  a  water-cooled  condenser.  The  percentages 
obtained  by  this  last  method  of  sampling  are  very  materially  higher. 

Special  Tests. — The  foUowing  should  be  consulted  by  those  interested 
in  the  subjects  indicated  as  the  space  available  does  not  permit  their  detailed 
discussion  here. 

A  method  of  measuring  numerically  the  "handle"  (German  "GriflE")  of  a 
paper.    Briggs,  Papier  Fabr.^  1914, 12  (Convention  Number  25a),  27. 

Testing  the  beating  time  of  pulp.    Stark,  Papier  Fab.^  19131 "  1 1358. 

The  copper  figure  and  the  true  acid  figure  of  sulphite  and  other  cellulose  as 

>  Pulp  and  Paper  Magawin*  of  Canada,  191 4,  la,  ao3. 
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a  measurement  of  the  dyeing,  sizing  and  bleaching  qualities  of  a  pulp.    Rich- 
ter,  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag.  Can,y  1914,  12,  193. 

Specifications. — ^The  following  is  a  specification  of  a  paper  for  the  United 
States  Government  and  is  t3^ical  of  American  practice. 

Machine-finish  Printing  Paper  No.  i. 
(i2yOoo,ooo  pounds  to  be  supplied  in  rolls  and  flat  of  specified  standard  sizes.) 

Weight. — 25  X  40  in.,  500  sheet;  44  pound  basis  (ream). 

Thickness, — Shall  not  exceed  0.0035  in. 

Strength. — Shall  not  be  less  than  12  points  (as  given  by  the  Mullen  burst- 
ing strength  tester). 

Stock. — May  be  bleached  chemical  wood,  free  from  unbleached  or  ground- 
wood  pulp. 

-45*. — Shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 

Colour,  Finish,  Formation  and  Opacity. — Deliveries  must  conform  to 
standard  sample. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Page  47i>  Fig.  76  title  should  read  "Mullen's''  instead  of  ''Muller'i.'* 
Page  476,  line  33  should  read  "or"  instead  of  "of." 
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By  ARTHUR  W.  THOMAS  and  W.  A.  DAVIS. 

ACETIC  ACm  Ain>  VINEGAR. 

Acetic  Acid. 

Physical  Properties. — According  to  Bousfield  and  Lowry*  acetic  acid  is 
best  purified  by  distilling  from  potassium  permanganate,  using  a  still  head 
to  retain  the  acids  of  higher  boiling  point,  and  then  freezing  to  remove  the 
water.  The  purified  acid  melts  at  16.60°  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  1.05148  at  i8V4^ 
and  1.04922  at  20^/4^;  its  maximum  conductivity  when  mixed  with  water  is 
JC18  =  0.0016415.  The  boiling  point  of  the  pure  acid  is  117.88**  ±  0.05** 
under  760  mm.* 

According  to  Orton,  Edwards  and  King'  the  degree  of  freedom  of  acetic 
add  from  impurities  is  best  judged  by  determining  the  fall  in  titre  of  a  solu- 
tion of  bromine  in  the  acetic  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  For 
this  purpose  a  standard  solution  of  bromine  (about  N/$)  is  made  in  pure 
acetic  acid;  5  ex.  of  this  solution  are  added  to  45  c.c.  of  the  acetic  acid  to  be 
tested  and  50  c.c.  of  water  are  introduced.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  the 
dark  in  a  bath  at  16^  and  the  free  bromine  determined  at  intervals  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  N/$o  thiosulphate. 

Impurities. — For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  acetic  anhydride  when  pre- 
sent in  acetic  acid  in  small  quantities  Edwards  and  Orton^  make  use  of  the 
fact  that  2:4  dichloroaniline  combines  rapidly  with  acetic  anhydride  but  not 
with  acetic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  resulting  anilide  is  readily 
and  quantitatively  converted  into  a  chloroamine  and  the  accurate  estimation 
of  the  latter  is  extremely  easy  owing  to  its  quantitatively  liberating  iodine 
from  hydriodic  acid,  the  iodine  being  determined  as  usual  by  means  of  thio- 
sulphate. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  2  grm.  of  2:4-dichloroaniline  (or  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  about  3  times  the  amount  of  the  acetic  anhydride  supposed 
to  be  present)  is  added  to  100  c.c!  of  the  acetic  acid  to  be  tested.  The  mixture 
is  left  overnight  in  a  bath  at  16^. 

The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  water  so  as  to  contain  about  20%  of 

*  Trans.,  ipix«  99f  1433* 

*  Ordinary  acetic  acid  contains  traces  of  glyozylic  acid  and  hence  gives  the  Adamldewict  r*- 
action  (Hopkins  and  Cole.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  X90it  68,  ax);  the  acid  jmrified  in  the  manner  described 
abore  is  stable  to  bromine  and  does  not  give  the  Adamlciewics  indication.  Deterioration  of  such  acid 
does  not  occur  even  when  the  acid  is  exposed  to  light  or  atmospheric  oxidation. 

>  Trans.,  I9XX»  99*  1x78. 

*  Trans.,  ipzt,  99,  xi8x. 
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acetic  acid  and  the  aniline  (partly)  and  the  anilide  (wholly)  extracted  with 
chlorofonn.  For  each  100  c.c.  of  the  diluted  liquid  first  10  cc,  secondly  7 
C.C.  and  lastly  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  are  used.  The  unchanged  aniline  is  now 
withdrawn  from  the  chloroform  by  shaking  for  a  few  minutes  with  10% 
hydrochloric  add,  160-200  c.c.  bemg  used  for  each  gram  of  the  aniline 
originally  present.  The  chloroform  is  carefully  drawn  off  in  a  separating 
funnel  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  washed  twice  with  i  c.c.  of  chloroform.  The 
chloroform  solution  is  now  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  pure  acetic  acid 
and  dilute  bleaching  powder  solution  slowly  added  (3  to  5  times  that  required 
to  convert  the  anilide  to  chloroamine).  The  volume  of  the  bleaching  powder 
solution  should  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  that  is  the 
acetic  add  is  diluted  to  50%,  a  concentration  at  which  the  formation  of  chloro- 
amine is  complete.  An  N/20  bleaching  powder  solution  is  now  added  in 
suffident  quantity  to  dilute  the  aqueous  acetic  acid  to  20%  acetic  acid.  For 
example  if  30  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  were  added  to  the  chloroform  solution 
of  the  anilide,  then  30  c.c.  of  bleaching  .powder  solution  would  be  required 
for  the  first  addition  and  90  c.c.  of  i^/20  bleaching  powder  for  the  second. 
Chloroform  withdraws  the  chloroamine  completely  from  20%  acetic  acid. 
Any  marked  development  of  red  colour  at  this  stage  shows  that  the  aniline 
has  not  been  properly  separated. 

•  The  chloroform  is  drawn  off  into  30  to  40  c.c.  of  N/20  bleaching  powder 
solution,  with  which  it  is  shaken  to  free  it  from  acetic  a^id.  Finally  the 
chloroform  is  evaporated  in  a  current  of  pure  dust-free  air  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  25^.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  chloroform  (5-10  c.c.)  and 
treated  with  5%  potassium  iodide  and  a  little  acetic  add;  the  iodine 
liberated  is  titrated  with  N/20  thiosulphate. 

Formic  Add  in  Acetic  Acid. — Ost  and  Klein  in  1908  pointed  out  that  com- 
mercial acetic  acids  usually  contain  formic  add,  different  samples  showing 
various  proportions  up  to  0.6%,  and  Pikos  showed  that  it  was  quite  easy 
commercially  to  produce  acetic  acid  free  from  this  impurity.  In  spite  of  this 
Fincke^  states  that  formic  acid  is  still  an  impurity  which  is  usually  present 
(0.018  to  0.806%)  in  the  add  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  To  esti^ 
mate  the  formic  acid  present,  Fincke  operates  as  follows:  5  c.c.  of  the  glacial 
add,  5  grm.  of  sodium  acetate,  40  c.c.  of  x  in.  20  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  30  C.C.  of  water  are  heated  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  fitted  with  a  reflux 
condenser  for  2  Hours  in  a  water-bath,  the  part  of  the  flask  containing  the 
liquid  being  fully  inunersed.  The  precipitated  calomel  is  collected  in  a 
Gooch  crucible,  dried  and  wdghed;  its  wdght  multiplied  by  0.0977  gives  the 
weight  of  formic  acid. 

Abuninium  Acetate. — £nz^  states  that  a  supply  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1. 041)  used  in  the  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  products  contained 
o«o95%  cf  alumina  in  the  form  of  aluminium  acetate. 

s  Apoth.  ZeU,,  X9XO,  727. 
^Apotk,  ZeiL,  191  a,  27,  94a. 
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According  to  the  new  British  Pharmacopoea  (1914)  the  following  are 
the  requirements  for  acetic  acid  (glacial).  It  crystallises  when  sufficiently 
cooled  and  does  not  entirely  remelt  until  the  temperature  rises  above  14.7^. 
I  grm.  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  water  requires  for  neutralisation  not  less  than 
32.9  C.C.  of  NI2  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  leaves  no  residue  on 
evaporation  and  3aelds  no  characteristic  reaction  for  lead,  copper,  arsenic, 
chlorides,  nitrates,  sulphates  or  sulphites.  It  does  not  immediately  darken  in 
colour  when  neutralised  with  solution  of  ammonia  and  warmed  with  solution 
of  silver  nitraie  (absence  of  formates).  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  do  not 
completely  decolourise  a  mixture  of  3  drops  of  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate and  10  c.c.  of  water  within  half  a  minute  (limit  of  empjnreumatic 
matter.) 

Vinegar. 

Russell  and  Hodgson^  give  the  foUowing  analyses  of  12  samples  of  genuine 
malt  vinegar  and  2  samples  of  wood  vinegar. 


Malt  vinegars 

Wood  vinegars 

Lowest 

Highest 

z 

a 

Sp.  ^ 

Acetic  acid.  % 

Total  solids,  % 

Ash,  % 

Alkalinity  of  ash  (as  KiO  %) 
P«Oi.  % 


xoia.4 
a. 30 

0.43 

0.03 

o.oaa 

Nn. 


In  estimating  total  solids  it  was  found  that  the  residues  retained  from  0.15  to 
0.22%  of  acetic  acid  and  that  a  neutral  residue  was  obtained  only  when 
the  latter  was  moistened  with  water  and  evaporated  3  times  in  succession. 
It  is  suggested  that  3.5%  of  acetic  acid  and  0.05%  of  phosphoric  add  should 
be  taken  as  the  standards  for  malt  vinegar. 

Volatile  Acids  in  Wines  and  Vinegars. — Gore'  describes  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  4  for  the  estimation  of  volatile  acids  in  wines  and  vinegars. 
The  apparatus  is  a  modification  of  that  due  to  Hortvet-Sellier,  in  which  a 
copper  flask  is  substituted  for  the  outer  glass  flask  and  a  constant-feed  device 
for  the  flask  has  been  added.  A  small  ridge  is  also  blown  in  the  inner  flask  to 
form  a  shoulder  for  the  rubber  gasket  and  the  dropping  funnel  has  been  elimi- 
nated as  unnecessary.  The  constant  water  feed  is  operated  by  running  the 
supply  water  through  tube  a,  which  passes  through  tube  b.  The  overflow 
passes  through  b  and  rises  through  c  to  the  small  basin  d  which  is  connected 
to  the  drain.  Distilled  water  should  be  used  which  has  been  largely  freed 
from  carbon  dioxide  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  air  through  it  for  20-30 
minutes.    The  rate  of  flow  of  the  water  is  regulated  by  comparing  the  rate  of 

>  Analyst^  x9xo,  35k,  346. 

*  (/.  5.  Bureau  0/  Chtm,^  xoo^i  Circular  No.  44. 
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drip  in  the  small  dght-tube  e  with  that  from  the  condenser.  Experiments 
with  the  apparatus  showed  that  when  tap-water  was  suppplied  to  the  genera- 
tor there  was  an  error,  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  distillate 
equal  to  about  0.3  ex.  of  N/10  alkali  in  100  cc,  when  phenolphthalein  was 
used  as  indicator.  When  ordinary  distilled  water  was  used  the  error  was 
0.15  cc,  and  when  the  carbon  dioxide  was  removed  by  aeration,  as  de- 


FiG.  4. — Modified  Hottvet-Sellier  apparatus. 

scribed,  the  error  was  only  0.05  cc  This  error  is  constant  and  may  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  results.  The  operation  is  carried  out  as  follows:  10  cc.  of 
the  sample  is  placed  in  the  inner  flask  which  should  be  removed  from  the  outer 
flask  and  be  quite  cool.  If  the  sample  is  noticeably  charged  with  carbon 
dioxide,  thU  should  be  removed  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  it,  by 
attaching  to  the  flask  a  stopper  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  connected  with  suc- 
tion.    The  air  passes  in  through  the  side  tube  of  the  flask  and  washes  out  the 
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carbon  dioxide  without  removing  appreciable  quantities  of  volatile  adds. 
The  flask  is  then  connected  with  the  distilling  bulb,  and  placed  in  the  outer 
flask,  tube/  of  the  latter  being  open,  all  connections  are  made  tight  and  the 
tube  /  is  then  closed.  In  the  case  of  wines  about  loo  c.c.  of  the  distillate 
are  collected,  m  the  case  of  vinegars  200  to  300  c.c.  The  distillate  is 
titrated  with  standard  alkali,  free  from  carbonate,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator,  and  0.05  ex.  is  subtracted  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  N/10  alkali 
used  for  each  100  c.c.  of  distillate.  About  15  minutes  are  required  for  the 
estimation  of  volatile  acid  in  wine,  and  from  30  to  45  minutes  in  the  case  of 
vinegar.  The  volume  of  liquid  in  the  inner  flask  increases  but  slightly 
during  the  determination. 

Mineral  Adds. — ^According  to  Repiton^  a  portion  of  the  sample  is  titrated 
with  a  solution  of  caldum  saccharate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator, 
to  ascertain  the  total  acidity.  Another  portion  is  neutralised  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  free  from  carbonate,  then  acidified  with  phosphoric  add  and 
subjected  to  distillation  until  the  distillate  is  no  longer  add.  The  distillate 
is  then  titrated  with  calcium  saccharate;  if  the  result  obtained  is  identical 
with  the  total  addity,  free  mineral  acids  are  probably  not  present.  If  there 
be  a  difference,  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  add  should  be  determined  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Nitric  acid  is  not  likely  to  be  present.  Phosphoric  add 
is  estimated  by  treating  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  with  calcium  carbonate, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  incinerating  and  precipitating  the  nitric  add  solu- 
tion of  the  ash  in  the  usual  manner. 

Wine  Vinegar. — Fleury^  states  that  as  inositol  is  not  decomposed  during 
the  acetous  fermentation,  its  presence  can  be  used  as  a  test  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  wine  vinegars,  which  always  give  a  decided  reaction  of  inositol.  100 
c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  taken  up 
with  50  c.c.  of  water,  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  triturated  with  3 
grm.  of  barium  hydroxide.  The  liquid  is  separated  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  20-30  c.c.  of  baryta  water.  The  Uquid  and  washings  are  freed 
from  barium  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide  or  sulphuric  acid  and  the  defecation 
is  completed  by  adding  10  c.c.  of  normal  lead  acetate  solution  (1:3).  The 
dear  liquid  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  and  10  c.c.  of  official  basic  lead  acetate  and  a 
solution  of  2  grm.  of  neutral  cadmium  nitrate  added.  The  predpitate,  which 
contains  the  inositol,  is  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  20  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  5  c.c.  of  dry  ether  added.  After  i  or  2  days'  standing,  the 
solution  is  tested  for  inositol  by  the  usual  methods. 

Cider  Vinegar. — From  a  study  of  fine  cider  vinegars  F.  E.  Mott*  concludes 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  contents  of  laevulose  and  of  dextrose  there- 
in. If  the  amounts  of  laevulose  and  dextrose  (percentage  of  total  solids)  be 
plotted  on  squared  paper  as  abscissae  and  ordinates  respectively,  then  a  line 

<  Monit.  Scient.,  1909.  33,  179. 
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drawn  from  the  zero 'point  through  the  point  corresponding  to  15%  dextrose 
and  25%  of  laevulose  will  represent  the  marimum  values  for  dextrose  in 
relation  to  the  corresponding  values  for  laevulose  in  fine  cider  vinegar,  and 
a  higher  value  for  dextrose  indicates  adulteration  with  a  foreign  dextro- 
rotatory substance. 

In  estimating  the  Isevulose  and  dextrose  the  following  method  is  recom- 
mended: The  total  solids  from  10  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are  dissolved  in  25  c.c. 
of  water,  the  solution  made  up  to  100  c.c.  and  the  reducing  sugars  estimated 
by  Munson  and  Walker's  method  (see  page  28).  50  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are 
then  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  basic  lead  acetate  solution  and  two  teaspoonf uls  of 
animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  the  filtrate  polarised  in  a  200  mm.  tube  at  20°. 
From  the  polarisation  {p)  expressed  in  Ventzke  degrees  and  the  percentage  of 
reducing  sugars  {R)  in  the  total  solids,  expressed  as  dextrose,  the  percentage 
of  laevulose  (X)  and  of  dextrose  {D)  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  formulae. 

PX26.048.        0.793  Jg-^.  n^p^^^.^r 

^"  total  soUds'    ^"^      2.08      '  D^R-o.gisL 

Mott  claims  that  pure  cider  vinegar  contains  about  0.6  as  much  dextrose 
as  Isvulose,  consequently  if  a  suspected  sample  shows  a  dextrorotation  of 
polarised  light*at  87^  it  may  be  adulterated  with  dextrorotatory  substances, 
usually  glucose.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Isvorotation  at  87^  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  purity.  Mott  estimates  the  reducing  sugars  by  the  polarimeter 
and  by  Munson  and  Walker's  method  after  evaporation  to  remove  aldehydes. 

Adi3lteiati0n  of  Cider  Vinegar  with  Distilled  Vinegar. — Pure  cider  vine- 
gars contain  volatile  constituents  which  have  a  reducing  action  on  Fehling's 
solution.  These  bodies  are  not  present  in  distilled  vinegar  or  pyroligneous 
acid.  A  method  based  on  this  fact  is  given  by  S.  L.  Crawford^  as  follows: 
50  c.c.  of  the  sample  are  diluted  to  250  c.c,  placed  in  a  distilling  flask,  and 
200  c.c.  are  distilled  into  a  250  c.c.  flask.  The  distillate  is  then  neutralised, 
made  up  to  250  c.c.  and  5o/:.c.  are  taken  for  estimation  of  the  reducing  sub- 
stances by  Mimson  and  Walker's  method.  Calculated  to  the  basis  of  a 
vinegar  containing  4%  acid,  the  distillate  should  contain  from  0.11%  to 
0.15%  of  reducing  substances  calculated  as  invert  sugar.  Pure  cider  vine- 
gars usually  contain  0.007  ff^^-  ^^  formic  acid  per  100  c.c.  P3n:oligneous 
add  would  raise  this  figure  while  distilled  vinegar  would  lower  it. 

Lead  Number. — ^The  qualitative  detection  of  adulteration  of  cider  vinegar 
by  measurement  of  the  precipitate  formed  by  lead  acetate  is  regarded  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  tests.  For  this  purpose  a  rapid  process 
is  given  by  Hortvet*  as  follows: 

To  25  C.C.  of  the  vinegar  are  added  2.5  c.c.  of  U.S.P.  lead  subacetate  solu- 
tion. The  mixture  is  shaken  and  whirled  in  a  graduated  Hortvet  tube  in  a 
centrifugal  machine.    The  volume  of  the  precipitate  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
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is  then  read  off  and  this  volume  in  c.c.  is  termed  the  Hortvet  had  number. 
The  lead  numbers  of  pure  cider  vinegars  have  been  found  to  range  from  0.5 
to  1.4  while  adulterated  cider  vinegars  givQ  numbers  from  almost  zero  to  0.5, 
rarely  more  than  0.5. 

The  Hortvet  tube  is  15.3  cm.  in  length,  and  consists  of  a  wide  cylindrical 
portion  3  cm.  in  diameter,  narrowed  at  the  top  to  a  neck  which  is  2  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  at  the  bottom  to  a  stem  graduated  in  tenths  to  5  c.c.  Hort* 
vet's  centrifugal  machine  had  a  radius  of  18.5  cm.  and  was  run  at  a  speed  of 
1600  r.p.m. 

Winton's  method^  of  estimating  the  lead  number  of  vinegars  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  machine.  This  method  gives 
most  satisfactory  results  but  requires  much  more  time  than  the  Hortvet 
process,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lead  is  estimated  by  a  gravimetric  method. 
Cider  vinegars  give  Win  ton  numbers  of  0.075  to  0.290;  malt  vinegars  much 
higher  values,  whilst  distilled  vinegars  give  much  lower  figures. 

Caiamel  in  Vinegar. — L.  Ronnet'  gives  the  following  method  to  detect 
caramel  in  vinegar.  50  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are  mixed  with  an  excess  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  mass  is  extracted  with  20 
c.c.  of  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  received  in  a  test- 
tube  containing  10  c.c.  of  resorcinol  reagent  (i  grm.  of  resorcinol  dissolved  in 
100  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.125).  If  caramel  is  present  in  the 
vinegar  a  red  zone  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids.  Methods 
which  depend  on  heating  the  vinegar  with  albumin  and  extracting  the  evapo- 
rated solution  with  ether  are  untrustworthy  as  traces  of  furfural  compounds 
(on  which  the  colouration  with  the  resorcinol  reagent  depends)  may  be  formed 
during  the  evaporation,  should  the  vinegar  contain  sugars. 

Miss  A.  Anderson'  obtained  positive  tests  for  furfural  by  the  aniline  ace- 
tate method  inig  out  of  28  samples  of  pure  cider  vinegar.  She  also  obtained 
indications  of  caramel  by  using  Fiehe's  resorcinol  reagent  when  no  caramel 
had  been  added.  Hence  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of 
results.  These  observations  emphasise  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  test  in 
some  such  manner  as  suggested  by  Ronnet,  owing  to  the  production  of  furfural 
derivatives  from  sugars  (compare  page  64). 

Pyroligneous  Acid. 

Samples  of  crude  pyroligneous  acid  containing  respectively  8.4  and  8.7% 
of  acid  calculated  as  acetic  add,  were  found  by  G.  Frerichs*  to  give  distillates 
containing  only  3.9  and  4.2%  of  acetic  acid.  From  a  comparison  with  older 
samples  it  is  concluded  that  crude  pyroligneous  acid  as  now  sold  contains 
acids  other  than  acetic  acid  and  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  obtained  form- 

>  /.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1906.  aS.  1204. 
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erly  or  may  consist  of  a  waste  product  from  which  much  of  the  acetic  add  has 
already  been  distilled. 

Formic  Acid* 

In  testing  for  formic  acid  in  distillates  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
distillation  of  sugars  with  acids  produces  formic  acid« 

It  is  also  dangerous  to  apply  either  the  silver  nitrate  or  mercuric  chloride 
tests  for  formic  acid  to  distillates,  inasmuch  as  other  volatile  substances  will 
give  a  positive  indication  with  these  reagents.  Consequently  it  is  advisable 
to  convert  the  formic  acid  into  formaldehyde  by  means  of  magnesium' and 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  apply  a  convenient  test  for  formaldehyde. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

J.  M.  Albahary^  proposes  a  new  method  of  estimating  oxalic  acid  in  cocoa 
and  chocolate  which  gives  more  satisfactory  results  than  other  existing 
processes  and  is  also  applicable  in  the  analysis  of  plant  juices.  It  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  magnesium  salts  precipitate  phosphates  and  purine  bases 
in  alkaline  solution  whilst  oxalates  remain  dissolved  as  magnesium  alkali 
oxalates. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

50  grm.  of  the  sample  are  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  to  constant  weight 
and  then  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  i  hour  with  50  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  car- 
bonate solution,  the  volimie  being  kept  constant  during  the  heating  by 
adding  water  from  time  to  time.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  with  50  e.c. 
of  a  solution  containing  10%  of  magnesium  chloride  and  20%  of  ammonium 
chloride,  a  quantity  of  animal  charcoal  being  added  to  retain  mucilaginous 
substances.  After  concentrating  by  heating  for  i  hour,  with  occasional 
shaking,  the  mixtmre  is  filtered  hot  by  means  of  suction,  and  the  residue 
washed  with  boiling  water.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated,  made  strongly  alka* 
line  with  ammonia  and  after  standing  12  hours  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  calcium  chloride  and  made  faintly  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  After  standing  1 2  hours  the  calcium  oxalate  is  filtered  off  and  the 
oxalic  add  determined  in  the  usual  way.  This  gives  total  oxalates.  If  the 
preliminary  treatment  with  sodium  carbonate  be  omitted,  the  final  result  will 
give  soluble  oxalates  and  the  difference  between  the  two  results  gives  the 
amount  of  calcium  oxalate  present. 

Succinic  Acid. 

After  a  critical  study  of  all  the  existing  methods  for  the  estimation  of 
succinic  acid  in  wine^  C.  von  der  Heide  and  H.  Steiner^  recommend  that  the 
following  method  be  used  when  accurate  results  are  desired: 

1  J,  Soc,  Ckem,  Ind.,  1909.  a8,  738. 
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50  c.c.  of  wine  are  evaporated  in  a  200  c.c.  casserole  to  remove  all  alcohol. 
After  adding  i  c.c.  of  10%  barium  chloride  solution  and  phenolphthalein 
the  solution  is  neutralised  with  powdered  barium  hydroxide,  the  excess  of 
barium  is  removed  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide  and  then  85  c.c.  of  95  %  alcohol 
are  added  to  the  mixture  whilst  constantly  stirring.  After  2  hours  the  pre- 
cipitate of  barium  succinate,  tartrate,  malate  and  other  barium  salts  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  80%  alcohol  and  then  washed 
back  into  the  casserole  with  hot  water.  The  solution  is  concentrated  to 
remove  all  alcohol,  5%  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  then  added  in  3 
c.c.  portions  until  the  red  colour  persists  for  5  minutes.  An  additional  5  c.c. 
of  permanganate  is  added  and  the  mixture  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  15 
minutes.  The  excess  of  permanganate  is  reduced  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
after  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid  more  sulphurous  acid  is  added  until  the 
manganese  dioxide  is  dissolved.  The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  about 
30  c.c.  and  after  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid  until  about  10%  of  free 
acid  is  present  is  extracted  with  ether  for  12  hours  in  a  percolating  apparatus. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  with  water  and  the  residual  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  made  alkaline  with  barium  hydroxide.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  on 
a  water-bath  for  10  minutes,  excess  of  barium  is  precipitated  as  carbonate, 
and  the  solution  cooled  and  filtered.  20  c.c.  of  N/10  silver  nitrate  are  added 
to  the  solution  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  and  diluted  to  the  mark.  After  standing 
2  hours  the  excess  of  silver  in  a  50  c.c.  portion  is  titrated  by  the  Volhard 
method. 

Malic  Add. 

Estimation  of  Malic  Acid. — ^A  method  of  estimating  malic  acid  in  fruit 
juices  is  described  by  P.  B.  Dunbar  and  R.  F.  Bacon.^  This  method  has 
been  supplemented  by  D.  S.  Pratt^  with  a  preliminary  treatment  which  re- 
moves several  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  original  process.  The  modified 
method  is  carried  out  as  follows: 

A  weighed  amount  of  juice,  generally  100  grm.,  is  placed  in  a  500  cc 
beaker.  With  vigorous  stirring  about  2  or  3  times  the  volume  of  95% 
alcohol  is  added.  This  throws  out  the  pectin  bodies,  usually  in  such  a  form 
that  after  standing  a  few  minutes  they  may  be  gathered  into  a  coherent  mass. 
The  liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter  and  the  precipitate  washed  twice  with 
95%  alcohol.  The  combined  filtrates  are  then  evaporated  in  a  current  of  air 
on  the  water-bath  to  about  75  c.c.  After  cooling,  the  solution  is  transferred 
to  a  100  cc.  measuring  flask,  using  10  to  15  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol,  sufficient 
sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  neutralise  the  solution  and  then  the  volume  is 
adjusted  to  100  c.c.  The  temperature  when  the  volume  is  made  up  to  the 
mark  should  be  close  to  that  at  which  the  polarimeter  readings  are  to  be 
taken. 

>  U,  S,  D^pu  Air,,  Bw,  Chtm,,  Circular,  76.    7.  Imd.  Bng,  Chsm.,  zpii,  3,  ta6. 
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25  cc.  of  this  solution  are  treated  with  about  2.5  grm.  of  powdered  uranyl 
acetate.  In  case  all  the  uranyl  acetate  should  dissolve  in  2  hoiurs,  more  should 
be  added*  This  mixture  is  shaken  vigorously  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
2-hour  period  and  then  filtered  through  a  folded  filter  until  dear  and  is 
polarised  in  a  200  mm.  tube  against  white  light  in  a  saccharimeter.  If  the 
alcohol  has  caused  some  fruit  colour  to  pass  into  solution  the  addition  of  a 
tiny  drop  of  bromine  and  vigorous  shaking  and  filtering,  if  necessary,  be- 
fore reading  will  give  satisfactory  results.  This  solution  and  reading  are 
designated  A. 

The  remainder  of  the  original  filtrate  is  treated  with  powdered  normal 
lead  acetate  until  the  precipitation  is  just  complete.  An  excess  of  lead  acetate 
should  be  avoided  so  as  to  obviate  dissolution  of  lead  malate.  This  mixture 
is  cooled  in  an  ice  box  and  filtered  until  clear.  The  dear  filtrate  is  then  warmed 
to  room  temperature  and  a  small  crystal  of  lead  acetate  added;  if  no  pre- 
cipitate forms  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  addition  of  anhydrous  so- 
dium sulphate.  This  solution  is  filtered  until  clear  and  polarised.  This 
reading  is  designated  as  B.  Solutions  which  are  suffidently  dear  and  con- 
tain less  than  10%  of  sugar  may  be  polarised  directly  without  treatment  with 
lead  acetate. 

If  reading  B  is  negative,  a  portion  of  solution  B  is  treated  with  uranyl 
acetate  as  described  for  solution  A  and  polarised.  This  reading  is  designated 
as  C.    If  B  is  positive,  reading  C  need  not  be  made. 

If  the  solutions  are  too  dark  to  be  read  in  a  200  mm.  tube,  a  shorter  tube 
may  be  used  but  the  observed  readings  should  be  calctilated  to  those  ob- 
tainable with  a  200  mm.  tube.  If  reading  C  is  numerically  less  than  reading 
B,  the  latter  shotild  be  discarded,  otherwise  reading  B  should  be  used  in 
subsequent  calculations. 

The  algebraic  difference  between  this  reading  and  reading  A  multiplied 
by  the  factor  0.036  gives  the  percentage  of  malic  acid. 

To  estimate  malic  add  in  cane  and  maple  products  the  method  of  P.  A. 
Yoder^  should  be  used. 

A  colour  test  to  distinguish  between  succvnic  and  maUc  acids  is  given  by 
W.  O.  deConinck'  as  follows: 

Heat  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  caldum  salicylate. 
Succinic  acid  gives  a  permanent  rose  colour  which  does  not  fade  on  standing 
in  sunlight  for  several  days.  Malic  add  gives  a  similar  colour,  but  on  15 
to  20  minutes  boiling  it  darkens  and  then  disappears,  leaving  a  yellowish 
liquid. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Analysis  of  Tartaric  Add  Raw  Material. — Although  the  analysis  of  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  add  and  its  salts  (cream  of 
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tartar,  Rochelle  salt,  tartar  emetic)  is  now  generally  made  by  the  "  Golden- 
berg  1907  Method"  (Vol.  I,  page  545)  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  the 
so-called  "London  Method"  has  been  adopted  for  purposes  of  sale  of  tartars 
(argols,  vinaccia  tartar)  and  tartrate  of  lime  in  the  London  market;  lees 
are  still  purchased  in  the  London  market  on  analyses  made  by  the  Golden- 
berg  method. 

London  Method  for  Argols  and  Similar  Tartars  (Alambic  Tartars). — 
1.5  grm.  of  the  finely  divided  sample  are  washed  into  a  350  c.c.  beaker  (tall 
form)  with  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  (40  grm.  KsCOs  in 
100  c.c.  of  water) ;  about  2  grm.  of  purified  animal  charcoal  and  water  to  make 
about  25  C.C.  in  all  are  added.  The  mixture  is  boiled  gently  for  20  minutes. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered  by  means  of  a  vacuum  apparatus,  into  a  550  c.c 
beaker  (tall  form),  the  residue  being  washed  with  hot  water  until  a  total 
volume  of  150  c.c.  is  obtained.  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.gr.  i.i)  are 
added  and  the  solution  concentrated  to  about  15  c.c.  on  a  hot  plate,  avoid- 
ing actual  ebullition.  4  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  then  added  and  the 
mixture  well  stirred  for  5  minutes.  Wheu  the  mixture  is  cold,  100  c.c.  of  92 
to  95%  alcohol  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  again  stirred  for  5  minutes. 
After  the  precipitated  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  has  stood  for  ^  hour,  it 
is  filtered  off  on  a  filter-pimip  plate  and  washed  with  alcohol,  exactly  as  in  the 
Goldenberg  method,  imtil  the  washings  are  free  from  acidity  (see  Vol.  I,  page 
546).  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  the  solution 
is  titrated,  whilst  boiling,  with  N/s  sodium  hydroxide. 

Fhenolphthalein  is  used  as  indicator,  and  as  the  solutions  are  frequently 
highly  coloured,  it  is  used  as  an  outside  indicator  on  a  clean  white  glazed  tile. 
The  sodium  hydroxide  used  should  be  standardised  with  pure  dry  recr3rs- 
taUsed  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  under  similar  conditions. 

For  tartrate  of  lime  the  same  method  is  employed  but  the  animal  charcoal 
can  be  omitted. 

London  Method  for  Vinaccta  and  Hig^-grade  Tartars. 

u  Tartaric  Add  Present  as  Bitartrate. — 5  grm.  of  the  sample  are  washed 
into  a  400  c.c.  beaker  with  250  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  15  c.c.  of  iV-sodium  hy- 
droxide. After  boiling  for  10  minutes,  the  titration  is  completed  with  A^- 
sodium  hydroxide  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

2,  Tartaric  Add  Present  as  ''Tartrate  of  Lime^  (Caldism  Tartrate). — 2 
grm.  of  the  sample  are  ignited  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  or  crudble  at  a  low 
temperature.  When  charred,  the  residue  is  washed  into  a  beaker  with  5  c.c 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (10  volume),  30  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  add  are 
added  and  the  solution  wdl  boiled  to  destroy  the  excess  of  peroxide.  Phenol- 
phthalein is  then  added  and  the  solution  titrated  back  with  iV-sodium  hy- 
droxide. In  this  way  the  number  of  c.c.  of  NSCl  required  to  neutralise 
the  ash  of  i  grm.  is  obtained.  From  this  is  deducted  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
A^-sodium  hydroxide  required  to  neutralise  the  bitartrate  present  in  i  grm.,  as 
found  by  method  i,  and  the  percentage  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  form  of  calcium 
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tartrate  is  calculated  from  the  difference  (each  c.c.  »  0.075  9^^-  of  tartaric 
add  in  the  form  of  calcium  tartrate). 

Control  of  Working  Conditions  in  Tartaric  Acid  Factories. — For  the  meth- 
ods of  analysis  used  in  the  control  of  factory  operations  during  the  manufac- 
ture  of  tartaric  acid  reference  should  be  made  to  Lunge-Keane's  "  Technical 
Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis^'*  Vol.  3. 

Commercial  Tartaric  Add. 

The  following  summary  of  the  tests  for  ash,  arsenic  and  lead  is  taken 
from  the  article  on  tartaric  acid  in  Lunge-Keane's  '^  Technical  Methods  of 
Chemical  Analysis y'  Vol.  3, 

Ash. — The  limit  for  ash  in  tartaric  acid  crystal  or  powder  used  for  phar- 
maceutical purposes  in  Great  Britain  in  past  years  has  been  0.05%.  The 
Committee  of  Reference  to  the  Pharmacopceia  Committee  (1908)  (see 
British  Pharmacopceia,  1914)  has,  however,  recommended  that  this  limit 
should  be  raised  to  0.1%. 

Arsenic  is  tested  for  by  the  following  method  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  arsenical  poisoning  (1903).  From  1-5  grm.  of  tartaric 
add  are  used,  with  arsenic-free  zinc  and  hydrochloric  add.  The  limit  of  ar- 
senic adopted  is  i/ioo  grain  per  pound  (1.4  parts  As20s  per  million,  or 
0.00014%.)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  tartaric  add  in  which  arsenic 
falls  considerably  below  this  figure.^ 

Lead. — The  limit  of  lead  generally  adopted  in  commerce  in  Great  Britain 
is  20  parts  per  million  (0.002%),  as  recommended  by  McFadden.'  Many 
methods  have  been  suggested  for  making  the  test,  of  which  the  following 
are  probably  the  most  reliable: 

Method  I, — Based  on  C.  A.  Hill's  method,*  which  is,  like  the  following 
one,  a  modification  of  Warington's  original  colourimetric  method.^  Hill's 
process  has  been  adopted  by  the  1914  British  Pharmacopceia,  and  is 
described  therein  in  detail. 

A  standard  lead  solution  is  prepared  containing  5  parts  of  lead  per  million, 
by  dissolving  pmre  metallic  lead  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (equal 
parts  of  concentrated  add  and  water)  and  suitably  diluting;  it  is  best  to  pre- 
pare a  standard  stock  solution  of  lead,  containing  say  i  grm.  of  lead  per  litre, 
and  then,  when  required,  to  dilute  this  for  use  to  the  above  concentration. 
The  standard  solution  may  also  be  prepared  from  pure  lead  nitrate  or  from 
crystalline  lead  acetate. 

For  the  test,  7  grm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  out,  and  a  separate  portion 
of  2  grm.  for  the  colourimetric  comparison.  Each  portion  is  dissolved  in 
about  10-15  c-c*  ^^  water,  and  to  the  2  grm.  portion  are  added  as  many  c.c. 
of  the  standard  lead  solution  as  there  are  suspected  to  be  parts  per  million  of 

1  Cf.  A.  W.  McPadden,  Local  Government  Board  Report,  Inspector  of  Foods,  No.  2,  1907. 

*  Cf.  Tatlock  and  Thomson,  Analyst,  1908,  33,  173;  T.  F.  Harvey  and  J.  M.  Wilkie,  Chem.  and 
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lead  in  the  tartaric  acid  tested.  Thus  to  compare  with  15  parts  of  lead  per 
million,  15  c.c.  of  the  standard-  lead  solution  are  used.  To  each  solution  are 
then  added  1-2  c.c.  of  10%  potassium  cyanide  solution  and  13  c.c.  of 
ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0.880,  alid  the  solutions  are  boiled  for  half  a  minute  or 
longer  so  as  to  get  both  colourless  if  possible.  They  are  next  poured  into  two 
50  c.c.  Nessler  cylinders  of  clear  white  glass  and  diluted  to  an  equal  volume 
(50  c.c),  any  difference  of  colour  being  corrected  if  necessary  by  the  addition 
of  a  drop  or  two  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caramel.  To  each  solution  are 
then  added  1-2  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  colourless  ammonium  sulphide 
solution  (obtained  by  saturating  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.880),  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  carefully  washed  by  pass- 
ing through  water).  The  colour  of  the  two  solutions  is  compared  by  exam- 
ining them,  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  in  a  good  light. 

Generally  it  is  sufficient  to  make  sure  that  the  quantity  of  lead  present  is 
less  than  20  parts  per  million,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact 
quantity,  comparisons  are  made  with  suitable  proportions  of  lead  (5,  10,  15, 
etc.,  c.c.  of  the  dilute  standard  lead  solution). 

Method  IL — J.  M.  WUkie^s  Method  J — 7  grm.  of  the  sample  are  taken 
for  the  test,  and  2  grm.  for  the  colourimetric  comparison,  to  which  the  stand- 
ard lead  solution  is  added.  Each  is  dissolved  in  about  35  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
allowed  to  cool,  a  few  drops  of  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  added,  and 
heated  to  incipient  boiling,  when  the  flame  is  removed.  Any  ferric  iron  pres- 
ent is  rapidly  reduced  on  cooling.  When  the  solution  is  water-white,  potas- 
sium cyanide  (1-2  c.c.  of  10%  solution)  is  added,  and  then  ammonia  until 
the  solution  just  smells  of  it  (excess  should  be  avoided).  After  diluting  in 
Nessler  cylinders,  2  drops  of  colourless  ammonium  sulphide  solution  are  added 
and  the  colourations  compared  as  described  above. 

In  Germany,  the  following  test,  due  to  W.  ELlapproth,  is  used.  20  grm.  of 
the  sample  are  ignited  with  0.04  grm.  of  calcium  carbonate  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  The  small  residue  (which  contains  all  the  lead)  is  dissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  2  or  3  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture 
heated  to  expel  the  nitric  acid.  The  residue,  consisting  of  lead  and  calcium 
sulphates,  is  dissolved  in  ammonium  acetate  solution  and  the  solution  filtered 
from  insoluble  matter  (ferric  oxide). 

To  the  clear  solution  hydrogen  sulphide  water  is  added  and  the  resulting 
brown  colouration  compared  with  that  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  in 
water,  containing  a  known  quantity  of  lead  to  which  hydrogen  sulphide  water 
has  been  added  under  similar  conditions.  To  make  certain  that  the  brown 
colouration  is  due  to  lead  and  not  to  copper,  some  potassium  C3ranide  solution 
is  added,  which  destro3rs  the  brown  colour  due  to  copper,  but  has  no  effect  on 
that  due  to  lead. 

Other  Tests. — Quantities  of  3  grm.  of  the  acid  are  dissolved  in  water  and 
submitted  to  the  following  tests. 

&  7.  Soc  Chtm.  Ind,,  xgoS,  a  8,  636;  Hanrey  and  Wilkie,  CAmh.  and  Drug.,  July  X7.  tgoff. 
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The  solution  of  the  pure  acid  should  give  no  turbidity  with  barium  chlor- 
ide; nor,  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate.  The  solution 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  should  give  no  precipitate  with  ammonium 
oxalate.  The  acid  should  require  for  titration  the  calculated  quantity  of 
normal  alkali,  which  has  been  standardised  by  pure  potassium  hydrogen 
tartrate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
of  concentration. 

British  Phannacopoeiai  1914. — The  requirements  of  thenewPharmacopceia 
are  as  follows  for  tartaric  acid:  i  grm.  dissolved  in  water  requires  for  neu- 
tralisation not  less  than  13.2  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
Yields  no  characteristic  reaction  for  copper,  iron,  or  oxalates  and  not  more 
than  the  slightest  reaction  for  calcium.  Lend  limU  20  parts  p^  million; 
arsenic  limU  1 .4  parts  per  million,  i  grm.  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water  on  addi- 
tion of  0.5  c.c.  of  solution  of  barium  chloride  does  not  yield  a  greater  opalescence 
than  I  C.C.  of  N/100  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  when  precipitated  under  the 
same  conditions  (limit  of  sulphates);  ash  not  more  than  0.1%. 

Cream  of  Tartar. — ^This  occurs  in  commerce  in  different  grades  of  purity, 
containing  var3dng  proportions  of  calcium  tartrate  or  calcium  sulphate.  The 
usual  qualities  are  95, 98,  and  99^100%. 

The  total  tartaric  acid  is  best  estimated  by  the  Goldenberg  method. 

The  addityy  on  which  the  percentage  of  cream  of  tartar  is  generally 
gauged,  is  ascertained  by  titrating  5  grm.  of  the  sample  with  N/i  potassium 
hydroxide,  which  has  been  standardised  by  titration  with  5  grm.  of  pure  re- 
crystallised  100%  cream  of  tartar,  dried  at  100^,  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  of  concentration,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The 
titration  can  also  be  made  with  2  grm.  of  the  cream  of  tartar  and  iV^/5  alkali 
standardised  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  actual  test.  The  observance 
of  exactly  similar  concentrations  for  standardisation  and  the  actual  test  is 
necessary  if  exact  results  are  to  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  Jiydrolysis  of  the 
neutral  tartrate  by  water,  which  causes  more  alkali  to  be  required  (0.1-0.3  c.c.) 
in  dilute  solution  than  in  concentrated  solution. 

To  estimate  tartaric  acid  rapidly  in  cream  of  tartar,  baking-powders,  etc., 
F.  W.  Richardson  and  J.  C.  Gregory.^  and  R.  O.  Brooks*  have  advocated  a 
pqlarimetric  method. 

The  requirements  ad  regards  arsenic  and  lead  are  the  same  as  for  tartaric 
acid. 

Oliier  Methods  of  Estimating  Tartaric  Acid. — It  is  generally  recognised 
that  the  Goldenberg  method,  using  litmus  as  indicator,  gives  slightly  low 
results  for  tartaric  acid  when,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  raw  material  such  as 
lees  and  crude  tartars,  phosphates  of  aluminium  and  iron  are  present  or 
certain  other  substances  such  as  maUc  acid  or  gummy  impurities  accompany 

1  /•  Soe,  Chtm.  lud.,  1903.  aa,  405. 
*  /.  Amer,  Ckem,  Soe.,  1904,  a6»  813. 
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the  tartaric  acid.^  As,  however,  the  presence  of  such  impurities  in  tartaric 
acid  raw  material  causes  considerable  loss  of  the  acid  during  its  manufacture, 
the  Goldenberg  method  represents,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  grade  material 
probably  the  fairest  means  of  arriving  at  the  value  of  such  consignments. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Goldenberg  process  is  a  conven- 
tional one,  and  may,  when  absolute  results  are  required,  give  rise,  in  presence 
of  the  impurities  enumerated  above  to  some  considerable  degree  of  error, 
ranging  from  0.5  to  5%  of  the  tartaric  acid  present,  according  to  the 
proportion  and  nature  of  the  impurities  present. 

Various  other  processes  of  estimating  tartaric  acid  have  therefore  been  sug- 
gested, none  of  which  has  yet  been  adopted  for  commercial  purposes.  A  brief 
description  of  some  of  the  most  promising  of  these  methods  is  here  appended, 
as  in  certain  special  cases  such  methods  might  find  a  useful  application. 

Chapman  and  Whitteridge's  Method.^ — In  this  method,  the  tartaric  acid 
is  precipitated  from  its  solution  as  bismuth  tartrate,  the  latter  being  practically 
insoluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid;  the  barium  tartrate  is  titrated,  subsequently, 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  with  potassium  permanganate.  The  process  is 
carried  out  as  follows:  A  known  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  con- 
taining about  0.1  grm.  of  tartaric  acid,  is  dissolyed  in  40  c.c.  of  water;  the  solu- 
tion is  neutralised  with  either  sodium  hydroxide  or  acetic  acid,  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  is  then  heated  nearly  to  boiling.  15  c.c.  of  bismuth 
reagent  (prepared  by  dissolving  30  grm.  of  crystallised  bismuth  nitrate  in  20 
C.C.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  diluting  the  solution  to  a  volume  of  300  c.c.  with 
water,  and  filtering,  if  necessary)  are  added,  the  mixture  is  stirred  vigorously 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  well 
with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  off  the  paper  with  about 
20  C.C.  of  hot  10%  (by  volume)  sulphuric  acid,  a  further  30  c.c.  of  the 
same  acid  being  used  to  wash  the  paper.  A  1%  potassium  permanganate 
solution  is  then  run  into  the  hot  acid  filtrate  until  a  slight  excess,  not  exceed- 
ing 0.5  c.c,  is  present,  and  this  is  titrated  back  with  oxalic  acid  solution  con- 
taining 19.9  grm.  of  the  pure  crystallised  salt  per  litre.  As  the  result  of 
many  determinations,  it  is  found  that  o.i  grm.  of  tartaric  acid  corresponds 
with  14  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  solution.  For  complete  precipitation,  it  is 
well  to  add  one  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  of  bismuth  reagent  theoretically 
necessary.  The  method  gives  accurate  results  in  the  case  of  Rochdle  salt, 
crude  tartars,  Seidlitz  powders,  and  baking  powders.  Alum  and  succinic 
acid,  if  present,  have  no  influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  but  the 
method  cannot  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  presence 
of  dtric,  oxalic,  and  malic  acids. 

>  Compare  Hecsko,  Zeit.  Anal.  Chun.,  ion.  5o»  12.  The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
Goldenberg  method  since  its  adoption  are  based  on  facts  which  were  well  realised  by  the  manufacturers 
and  committees  responsible  for  its  acceptance  as  a  practical  test  of  the  value  of  raw  material  on  the 
grounds  given  above.  The  proposal  by  Ordonneau  {Bull.  Soc,  Ckim,,  1909  Hv],  V*  XO34).  thatpheo- 
olphthalein  should  be  used  as  indicator  would  lead  to  higher  prices  being  paid  for  low-grade  material, 
the  tartaric  acid  of  which  cannot  be  completely  extracted  owing  to  the  presence  of  alumina,  pho»> 
phoric  acid,  etc. 

Miiaiyjl,  zgo7.  i2,  163. 
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Beys'  Method.' — Between  i  and  2  grm.  of  the  material  to  be  analysed  is 
heated  for  haii  an  hour  on  the  water-bath  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  20  times  its  volume  of  water.  When  the  liquid  is  cool,  5 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  10  times  its  volume  of  ether  are  added^and 
the  liquid  filtered.  The  residue  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  i  part  of 
alcohol  with  2  parts  of  ether.  Some  phenolphthalein  is  added  to  the  fil- 
trate,  which  is  neutralised  with  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  90% 
alcohol.  The  amount  of  the  latter  is  noted,  and  5-10  c.c.  more  are  added. 
The  whole  is  heated  till  the  ether  begins  to  boil  off,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool. 
The  clear  liquid  is  poured  off  and  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid  added.  The 
crystals  left  behind  are  heated  with  12-15  c.c.  of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  are  added,  causing  the  precipitation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
potassium  bitartrate.  30  c.c.  of  96%  alcohol  are  added,  which  is  about  the 
quantity  required  to  make  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  mixture  65%. 
After  shaking  for  a  few  minutes  and  standing  for  an  hour  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  washed  first  with  15  c.c.  of  65%  alcohol,  then  with  96%  alcohol. 
The  other  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  (see  above)  is 
washed  with  96%  alcohol.  Both  precipitates  are  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  liquid  is  then  titrated  as  in  the  Goldenberg 
method,  but  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

Sling's  Mefhod.' — ^The  errors  which  arise  in  the  usual  method  of  estimat- 
ing tartaric  acid  by  precipitation  of  its  acid  potassium  salt  are  said  to  be 
avoided  by  precipitating  the  acid  as  calcium  racemate,  Ca(C4H406)2,  SHsO, 
and  titrating  a  solution  of  this  with  potassium  permanganate.  The  details 
of  the  method  are  as  follows:  25  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  (^tartaric  acid  (con- 
taining 3-4  grm.  per  litre)  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  water,  25  c.c.  of  a  solution 
of  ^Seignette  salt  (16  grm.  per  litre:  free  from  d-salt)  and  20  c.c.  of  a  solution 
of  pure  calcium  acetate  (30  grm.  per  litre).  The  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed  and  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  hydrochlovic  acid  (40  grm.  per  litre). 
The  solution  is  diluted  to  150  c.c.  and  added  to  40  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
actetate  (10%)  and  of  calcium  acetate  (1%)  and  boiled.  After  cooling 
the  racemate  is  collected,  washed  with  water,  redissolved  in  10%  boiling 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  at  the  boiling  point  with  a  solution  of  permanga- 
nate (containing  about  16  grm.  per  litre)  of  which  the  titre  has  been  deter- 
mined by  means  of  pure  bitartrate.  The  method  gives  good  results  and  can 
be  used  for  the  estimation  of  tartaric  acid  in  wines. 

In  a  later  paper  Kling  and  Florentin'  have  modified  this  process  so  as  to 
determine  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  tartaric  acid  contained  in 
metallic  salts,  tartars,  and  lees. 

The  solutions  required  are:  (a)  A  solution  of  di-ammonium  citrate,  con- 
taining 50  grm.  of  the  salt  per  litre;  (b)  a  solution  containing  20  grm.  of  pure 
/-ammonium  tartrate  (free  from  the  c^<ompound  (see  below,  page  107), 
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and  5  or  6  c.c.  of  formaldehyde  (as  preservative)  per  litre;  (c)  a  solution  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  i6  grm.  of  chemically  pure  calcium  carbonate  in  120  cc 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  diluting  to  i  litre;  (d)  dilute  hydrochloric  add  con- 
taining 40  grm.  of  the  22^  B^.  acid  per  litre;  (e)  a  solution  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 5  grm.  of  calcium  carbonate  in  20  grm.  of  acetic  acid,  adding  100 
grm.  of  sodium  acetate  and  diluting  to  i  litre;  (J)  a  solution  of  potassium  per* 
manganate  containing  16  grm.  per  litre.  The  permanganate  is  standardised 
against  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  of  known  titre,  determined  with  N/10  po- 
tassium hydroxide,  in  the  determination  of  tartaric  acid,  in  the  presence  of 
interfering  metals  or  not,  the  solution  is  diluted  to  a  volume  of  150  cc,  10-15 
cc  of  solution  a  are  added,  and  then  successively  25  cc.  of  solution  b  and  20 
cc  of  solution  c.  The  mixture  is  agitated  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours  (12  hours  if  appreciable  quantities  of  interfering  metals  are  present). 
After  being  filtered  off  and  washed  with  cold  water,  the  precipitated  racemate 
is  dissolved  in  20  cc  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (solution  d)^  the  solution 
is  diluted  to  150  cc,  40-50  cc.  of  solution  e  are  added,  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  about  80^  C.  and  then  allowed  to  cool  for  several  hours.  The  resulting 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed,  redissolved  in  hot,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(10%  by  volume)  and  titrated  at  the  boiling  point  with  the  permanganate 
solution. 

This  process  was  also  applied  by  Kling  and  Gelin^  to  solutions  prepared  by 
heating  alcoholic  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  and  containing 
known  amounts  of  tartaric  acid,  the  latter  being  present  in  the  free  state  and 
in  the  form  of  acid  and  neutral  ethyl  tartrates.  The  amount  of  tartaric  add 
corresponding  to  the  total  acidity  being  found  by  titration  with  N/10  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  the  free  acid  present  was  determined  by  the  racemate 
method  in  a  second  portion  of  the  liquid.  A  third  portion  was  hydrolysed 
with  alkali  in  very  dilute  solution,  the  racemate  process  being  then  applied 
to  estimate  the  total  (free  and  combined)  acid  in  the  liquid.  The  results 
thus  obtained  were  concordant  and  corresponded  with  the  amoimts  of  tartaric 
add  known  to  be  present.  The  process  is  stated  to  be  applicable  to  wines 
and  other  fermented  liquors. 

According  to  Kling  and  Florentin'  the  racemate  method  for  the  determi- 
nation of  tartaric  add  was  found  to  yield  accurate  results  even  in  the  case  of 
materials  containing  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  aluminium  oxides. 
The  results  obtained  are,  in  certain  cases,  somewhat  higher  than  those  found 
by  the  usual  methods,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lacemate-dtrate 
method  gives  the  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  present. 

Estimation  of  Tartaric  Add  in  the  Presence  of  Malic  and  Succinic  Adds 
(Wines  and  Fruit  Juices). — ^The  simple  evaporation  method  proposed  origi- 
nally by  Pasteur,  and  modified  by  Reboul,  was  found  by  Mestrezat'  to  give 
accurate  results  in  the  determination  of  tartaric  add  in  wines,  and  is  consid- 
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ered  to  be  a  better  method  than  the  official  (French)  process.  The  author 
prefers  to  work  as  follows:  50  c.c.  of  the  wine  are  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  S3rrup;  when  cold  the  residue  should  be  semi-fluid,  but,  if  the 
evaporation  has  been  carried  too  far,  a  few  drops  of  water  may  be  added. 
The  basin  containing  the  residue  is  then  placed  aside  for  at  least  4  da}rs; 
after  this  time,  the  mass  is  taken  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  40% 
alcohol  saturated  with  potassium  bitartrate,  and  the  solution  ik  carefully 
decanted  from  the  crystals.  The  latter  are  washed  with  the  same  solution, 
by  decantation  and  then  titrated.  Results  are  given  showing  that  con- 
cordant analyses  may  be  made  by  the  method  and  that  the  presence  of 
malic,  succinic  and  acetic  acids,  is  without  influence  on  the  determinations. 

Kling  and  Gobert^  have  applied  the  racemate  method  described  above  to 
substances  which  are  strongly  acid  but  contain  tartaric  acid  in  only  small 
amount,  such  as  vinegar,  cider  and  perry.  Fully  satisfactory  results  were 
obtsdned,  whereas  those  found  by  the  methods  generally  used  were  frequently 
much  too  low.  It  is  emphasised  that  in  using  the  racemate  method  it  is  very 
necessary  to  use  pure  {-tartrate  and  in  purifying  the  commercial  product 
from  the  d-compound  the  following  procedure  has  been  found  convenient: 
20  grm.  of  ammonium  ^bitartrate  are  dissolved  in  900  c.c.  of  water;  20  c.c. 
of  this  are  diluted  to  200  c.c.  with  water,  and  to  this  liquid  10  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  calcium  acetate  (supra)  added.  After  half  an  hour,  the  precipitate 
is  filtered  off,  washed,  dried  and  calcined,  and  from  the  weight  of  residue  the 
amount  of  calcium  acetate  which  should  be  added  to  the  880  c.c.  to  separate 
all  the  (i-tartaric  acid,  is  calculated.  This  addition  being  made,  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours,  filtered  and  diluted  to  a  litre,  a  little  formalde- 
hyde being  added  as  preservative.    This  constitutes  the  solution  b  (supra). 

Gowing-Scopes^  has  investigated  the  method  proposed  by  J.  von  Fer- 
entzy,'  which  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  basic  magnesium  tartrate 
in  50%  alcohol  and  finds  that  tartaric  acid  may  be  accurately  estimated 
in  fruit  juices  by  this  method,  and  also  in  wines,  if  the  tannic  acid  be  first 
removed.  More  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  the  basic  magnesium  tar- 
trate is  titrated  with  permanganate  than  when  it  is  ignited  as  recom- 
mended by  Ferentzy.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process:  A 
solution  of  the  substance  under  examination,  containing  not  less  than  0.05 
grm.y  and  not  more  than  o.io  grm.,  of  tartaric  acid,  is  taken  for  the  estima- 
tion; if  the  bulk  of  the  solution  be  large,  or  if  alcohol  be  present,  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  about  one-half  of  the  original  volume.  To  the  cooled 
solution  is  then  added  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  precipi- 
tate which  forms  in  the  case  of  fruit  juices  and  wines  is  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  50%  alcohol  (by  volume).  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  and  10  c.c.  .of 
absolute  alcohol  are  added  to  the  filtrate,  any  precipitate  which  forms 
being  again  removed  by  filtration  and  washed  with  50%  alcohol.    To  the 
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filtrate  thus  obtained  are  added  lo  c.c.  of  "magnesia  mixture"  and  lo  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol,  the  mixture  being  thoroughly  stirred  meanwhile.  After 
standing  overnight,  the  solution  is  filtered  through  double  filter  papers,  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  50%  alcohol  and  is  then  dissolved  off  the  filter 
with  boiling  water,  about  400  c.c.  being  used.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
a  volume  of  about  200  cc,  or  until  all  the  alcohol  has  been  removed,  then 
cooled  and  diluted  to  a  volume  of  about  400  cc,  after  the  addition  of  10  cc 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  next  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  90°  C,  and  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  run  in  a  little  at  a  time, 
until  2  or  3  drops  have  been  added  in  excess;  this  excess  is  then  titrated 
back  with  oxalic  acid  solution.  The  potassium  permanganate  solution  should 
contain  6.9745  grm.  of  the  salt  per  litre;  i  cc  corresponds  with  0.0050  grm.  of 
tartaric  acid.    The  oxalic  solution  should  be  of  equivalent  strength. 

The  following  method  of  estimating  malic  and  tartaric  acids  in  the  same 
solution  has  been  proposed  by  Dunbar:^  Solutions  of  both  malic  and  tartaric 
acids  when  treated  with  uranyl  acetate  show  an  increased  rotation,  which, 
within  certain  limits,  is  proportional  to  the  concentration;*  both  acids 
reduce  definite  quantities  of  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution  and 
form  oxalic  acid  quantitatively.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  amounts 
of  malic  and  tartaric  acids  in  a  solution,  knowing  the  total  change  in  the 
rotation  on  treatment  with  uranyl  acetate,  and  also  either  the  amoimt  of 
potassium  permanganate  reduced  or  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  formed.  The 
details  of  the  method  are  as  follows:  85  cc.  of  the  solution  are  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  5  grm.  of  sodium  acetate  are 
dissolved  in  the  mixture,  which  is  then  made  acid  with  citric  acid  and  di- 
luted to  100  c.c.  About  30  cc.  of  this  solution  are  shaken  for  3  hours  with 
from  2  to  3  grm.  of  uranyl  acetate;  if  all  the  latter  dissolves  more  must  be 
added.  After  filtration,  the  solution  is  polarised  in  a  200  mm.  tube,  and  the 
reading  in  degrees  Ventzke  observed  calculated  to  the  basis  of  the  original 
solution.  If  optically  active  substances  other  than  malic  and  tartaric  acids 
are  present,  50  cc  of  the  original  solution  must  be  treated  with  an  excess  of 
dry  powdered  lead  acetate,  filtered,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  from  the  fil- 
trate by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  solution  polarised. 
The  difference  between  the  two  readings  will  give  the  rotation  due  to  the 
uranium  complexes  of  the  two  acids.  The  quantity  of  permanganate  re- 
duced by  the  mixed  acids  is  determined  by  rendering  a  portion  of  the  solution 
alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  adding  an  excess  of  about  3  grm.  of  the 
latter  and  heating  the  mixture  with  50  cc  of  a  1.5%  permanganate  solution 
on  the  water-bath  for  i  hour.  The  mixture  is  then  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  excess  of  permanganate  titrated  with  oxalic  acid  solution.  In 
the  presence  of  other  substances  which  reduce  permanganate  but  do  not  form 
oxalic  acid,  the  amount  of  the  latter  may  be  determined  in  the  usual  way  by 
titration  with  permanganate;  i  cc  of  1.5%  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
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tion  is  equivalent  to  0.0299  grm.  of  crystallised  oxalic  add.  Let  re  be  the  grm. 
of  malic  acid,  and  y  the  grm.  of  tartaric  acid,  per  100  c.c.  of  solution,  a 
the  polarisation  in  degrees  Ventzke  in  a  200  mm.  tube  after  treatment  with 
uranyl  acetate,  and  h  the  grm.  of  potassium  permanganate  required  to  oxidise 
100  C.C.  of  the  solution,  then  «=— o.oi85fl+o.i72o6,  and  ^=0.0248^+ 
0.24366.  If  c  equals  grm.  of  oxalic  acid  yielded  by  100  c.c.  of  the  solution 
then  «=  — o.o2oa+o.233C,  and  y=o.o23a+o.33ic.  The  data  taken  into 
account  in  these  equations  are:  i  grm.  of  malic  acid  in  100  c.c.  will  show  a 
rotation  of  —27.77°  V.  after  treatment  with  uranyl  acetate,  and  i  grm.  of 
tartaric  acid  per  100  c.c.  a  rotation  of  19.61°  V.;  i  grm.  of  malic  acid  reduces 
2.8297  grm.  KMn04  and  i  grm.  of  tartaric  acid  reduces  2.1062  grm.  In  the 
case  of  fruit  juices  and  solutions  containing  sugars,  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  are 
mixed  with  about  150  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol  and  the  mixed  acids  are  precipitated 
with  lead  acetate;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  80% 
alcohol  until  free  from  sugars,  then  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
lead  sulphate  is  removed  by  filtration  and  the  alcohol  by  evaporation  and  the 
solution  of  acids  so  obtained  treated  as  above  described. 

Another  recent  method^  for  the  separate  estimation  of  tartaric,  malic 
and  succinic  acids  when  occurring  together  depends  on  the  fact  that,  under 
certain  defined  conditions  (faint  acidity  and  relatively  low  concentration  of 
alcohol),  all  three  adds  are  predpitated  by  lanthanum  nitrate,  whereas  other 
conditions,  also  closely  defined,  determine  the  precipitation  of  tartaric  acid 
alone,  or  of  tartaric  and  malic  acids.  This  is  the  latest  restilt  of  the  work  of 
Dutoit  and  Duboux  referred  to  on  page  13. 

Citric  Acid. 

Citrate  of  Lime. — ^The  analysis  of  commercial  caldum  citrate  (citrate  of 
lime)  is  now  generally  carried  out  by  Warington's  method  modified  as  follows: 

4  grm.  of  the  titrate  are  boiled  with  30  c.c.  of  2iV-hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
100  c.c.  standard  measuring  flask  for  10  minutes,  the  solution  being  then 
cooled  and  made  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  It  b  then  shaken  and  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter  paper,  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  being  measured  by  a  standard 
pipette  into  a  beaker  of  300  c.c.  capadty  and  exactly  neutralised  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  free  from  carbonate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 
The  solution  is  next  made  slightly  acid  by  the  addition  of  3  or  4  drops  of  iV- 
hydrochloric  acid,  2  c.c.  of  a  45%  solution  of  calcium  chloride  added, 
the  liquid  raised  to  the  boil  and  kept  boiling  for  15  minutes;  to  avoid 
bumping  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the  liquid  well  until  actually  boiling,  after  which 
it  can  safdy  be  left.  The  hot  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter  paper  washed  with  boiling  water  6  times.  The  filtrate  and  washings 
are  then  made  just  alkaline  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  ammonia,  and 
boOed  down  to  about  15  c.c.    The  predpitate  which  forms  is  collected  on  a 
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small  filter  paper  and  washed  with  boiling  water  6  times,  using  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  for  each  washing.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  treated 
with  a  drop  of  ammonia,  if  they  have  become  acid,  and  are  boiled  down  to 
about  lo  c.c.y.but  as  a  rule  no  further  precipitate  will  be  obtained  whilst  the 
liquid  is  hot;  any  precipitate  which  forms  on  cooling  can  be  neglected. 

The  filter  papers  with  their  precipitates  are  dried  at  loo^  and  burnt  to- 
gether in  a  platinum  dish  with  a  cover.  The  flame  should  be  kept  low  until 
the  whole  is  charred,  and  then  gradually  raised  until  the  ash  is  white.  The 
mass  is  then  carefully  treated  with  30  c.c.  of  iV-hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled 
until  all  is  dissolved  and  all  carbon  dioxide  expelled;  the  resulting  solution 
is  titrated  with  N/s  or  N/2  sodium,  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator. 

The  sodium  hydroxide  is  standardised  by  pure  potassium  hydrogen  tar- 
trate, and  the  N/i  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  alkali;  phenolphthalein  is  used  as 
indicator. 

The  number  of  c.c.  of  N/t  HCl  used  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  ash  X 
0.070  gives  the  weight  of  citric  acid  in  the  portion  tested. 

An  almost  identical  method  has  been  described  by  L.  and  J.  Gadais.^ 

If  the  citrate  contains  much  sulphate  it  is  advisable  to  ash  at  as  low  a 
temperatiure  as  possible,  preferably  with  an  alcohol  flame.  Before  dissolving 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ash  should  be  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide. [If,  as  is  usual,  the  hydrogen  peroxide  contains  free  acid,  allowance 
must  of  course  be  made  for  it.] 

Ume  Juice,  Lemon  Juice,  and  Factory  Citric  Add  Liquofs. — ^The  analysis 
of  these  materials  is  conducted  as  follows:  15-20  c.c.  of  unconcen- 
trated  juice,  or  an  amount  corresponding  with  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  juice 
(40  grm.  per  100  cc),  previously  diluted  to  facilitate  exact  measurement, 
are  exactly  neutralised  with  piure  potassium  hydroxide  (N/s)*  The  liquid, 
having  a  volume  of  about  50  cc,  is  heated  to  boiling,  mixed  with  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  concentrated  calcium  chloride  solution,  and  kept  at  a  gentle  boil  for 
half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  immediately  while  hot,  washed 
with  boiling  water  6  times,  and  the  mother  liquor  and  washings  again 
exaporated  and  worked  up  as  described  above  under  caldum  dtrate.  The 
whole  of  the  caldum  citrate  collected  is  then  dissolved  in  30  cc  of  N/i 
hydrochloric  add  and  the  excess  of  acid  estimated  as  above.  In  dealing  with 
the  cruder  factory  liquors  three  or  four  evaporations  are  generally  necessary 
to  separate  all  the  calcium  citrate. 

The  above  methods  aire  not  entirdy  free  from  error,*  but  have  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  better.  Incorrect  results  are  obtained  when  the  caldum  d- 
trate  or  juice  contains  other  acids  which  3rield  sparingly  soluble  caldum  salts. 
The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  or  of  tartaric  add  may  be  detected  by  the  fact 
that  the  cold,  neutralised  solution  gives  a  predpitate  in  the  cold  with  caldum 
chloride. 

i  Bull,  Soc,  Chim.,  1909  [iv],  5,  287.  • 
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Other  MeOods  of  Eathnation.— The  above-described  methods  are  those 
iriiich  are  generally  adopted  in  the  citric  acid  industry.    The  following 


methods,  selected  from  the  numerous  processes  which  have  been  suggested 
may  be  here  briefly  summarised. 
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C.  Ulpiani  and  A.  Parozzani^  have  described  a  method  of  anal3rsis  which, 
according  to  Klapproth  (Lunge-Keane,  Vol.  Ill,)  gives  satisfactory  re- 
sults for  citric  acid  even  in  presence  of  other  organic  acids.  This  method 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  citric  acid,  in  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
calcium  chloride,  is  precipitated  by  sodium  hydroxide  in  the  cold,  when  the 
whole  of  the  acid  is  saturated,  and  in  the  hot  solution  when  one-third  of  the 
acid  is  saturated. 

Spica^  has  described  a  method  based  on  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide 
when  citric  acid  is  gently  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  i  mol. 
of  carbon  monoxide  is  obtained  for  each  mol.  of  citric  acid  present.  The 
citric  acid  is  first  precipitated  as  calcium  citrate  (as  in  Warington's  method) 
and  the  citrate  then  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  apparatus 
described  below  (Fig.  5): 

The  upper  part  A,  is  fitted  to  the  flask,  B  (150  c.c.  capacity),  by  a 
ground  joint,  and  the  tubes,  D  and  £  and  C  and  E,  may  be  connected  re- 
spectively through  the  tap,  R,  as  also  may  the  flask  and  the  exterior.  2  grm. 
of  the  calcium  citrate,  moistened  with  water,  are  introduced  into  B,  and  the 
air  in  the  flask  is  completely  displaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  absence  of  air 
being  ascertained  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  nitrometer,  filled  with  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  (i  :  5)  and  attached  to  the  T-piece.  25  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  are  then  run  into  B  from  A,  and  a  slow  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  again  passed  into  the  flask,  which  is  warmed  to  80^-100°  C,  and 
occasionally  shaken,  the  carbon  monoxide  evolved  being  collected  in  a  nitrom- 
eter of  200  C.C.  capacity,  of  which  the  lower  part  B^  (100  c.c.  capacity)  is 
graduated  in  fifths  of  a  cubic  centimetre.  When  the  volume  of  gas  becomes 
constant,  the  nitrometer  is  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  and  then, 
after  washing  the  gas  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  introduced  through 
I,  the  volume  is  read  and  the  usual  corrections  are  made  for  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  i  c.c.  of  carbon  monoxide  at  o^  C.  and  760  mm.  indicates 
0.009407  grm.  of  citric  acid  (C6H807,H20).  The  same  apparatus  may  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  carbonate  in  a  citrate,  by  decomposing  with  a 
known  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  measuring  the  evolved 
carbon  dioxide  over  water. 

The  above  process  is  obviously  useless  when  other  organic  acids  are  pres- 
ent which  evolve  carbon  monoxide. 

Estimatioii  of  Citric  Acid  in  Presence  of  Other  Acids. — Beau's  modifica- 
tion of  the  method  of  Denig^s  (Ann.  Chim,  Phys>,  1899,  18)  is  shown  by 
Gowing-Scopes'  to  give  unreliable  results  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  (added  to  remove  the  manganese  dioxide)  upon  the  precipitated 
mercury  dicarboxysulphoacetone.  Other  reagents  tried  for  removing  the 
manganese  dioxide  either  oxidised  or  reduced  the  precipitate,  which  in  hot 
solutions  was  also  oxidised  by  manganese  dioxide.    A  compound  containing 

1  AUi.  R,  Accad.  Linctl,  1906  [v],  15,  ii.  5x7. 

*  Chem,  Zeit.,  X9io.  34t  1x41;  compare  Barboni,  Ann.  Lab.  Centr.  d*Ue  GabelU,  I0Z3»  p.  3tx> 

*  Analyst,  19x3.  3^  i3. 
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73*5  to  74.0%  of  mercury  and  apparently  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with 
the  compound  of  Denigis  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  reagent  prepared 
by  adding  68  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  51  grm.  of  mercuric  nitrate  and 
51  grm.  of  manganese  nitrate,  diluting  the  mixture  with  100  c.c.  of  water, 
and  finally,  making  up  the  solution  to  250  ex.  and  filtering.  For  the  deter- 
mination of  citric  acid  a  quantity  of  the  substance  contaming  not  more  than 
0.04  grm.  nor  less  than  o.ooi  grm.  of  the  add  is  exactly  neutralised  with  N/10 
alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and,  after  the  addition  of  10  c.c. 
of  the  reagent,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  200  c.c,  and  boiled  for  3  hours  beneath 
a  reflux  condenser.  The  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation,  collected  on  a 
weighed  Gooch  crucible,  and  again  washed  in  the  crucible,  which  is  then  dried 
in  the  water-oven  until  nearly  constant  in  weight  (about  5  hours).  The  resi- 
due should  then  be  of  a  cream  colour,  any  yellow  colouration  indicating  the 
formation  of  basic  salts,  which  will  cause  the  results  to  be  too  high.  One-sixth 
of  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  gives  the  amount  of  citric  add.  In  16  test 
estimations  with  pure  dtric  acid  within  the  limits  stated  above,  the  maTimnm 
error  was  -I-0.0003  and  —0.0004  gnn.  Good  results  were  also  obtained  in  the 
presence  of  tartaric,  succinic,  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  phosphoric  acids,  but  when 
malic,  lactic  or  salicylic  adds  were  present  the  results  were  too  high.  Sal- 
icylic acid  gives,  with  the  reagent,  a  salmon-coloured  predpitate,  probably 
a  nitro-derivative,  whilst  gallotannic  acid  gives  an  orange-brown  predpitate. 
The  precipitate  given  by  dtric  add  decomposes  suddenly  when  heatel.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  in  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  in 
solutions  of  halogen  salts. 

In  the  absence  of  sugars  it  is  not  necessary  to  precipitate  the  citric 
add  as  barium  dtrate  and  redissolve  with  phosphoric  add.  The  author 
claims  an  accuracy  of  2%  to  4%. 

The  above  process  does  not  give  satisfactory  results  in  presence  of  malic 
and  tartaric  acid  and  is  therefore  not  applicable  to  the  examination  of  fruit 
juices.  In  such  cases,  according  to  D.  S.  Pratt^  the  following  method  is  of 
especial  value. 

50  grm.  of  fruit  juice  are  treated  with  no  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol  to  re- 
move  pectin  bodies.  After  15  minutes  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  residue 
washed  with  95%  alcohol.  The  resulting  solution  is  diluted  with  water  to 
an  alcoholic  strength  of  about  50%,  and  a  20%  aqueous  solution  of  barium 
acetate  is  added  to  predpitate  the  dtric  acid.  After  stirring,  allowing  the 
predpitate  to  settle,  and  filtering  the  solution,  the  precipitate  on  the  paper 
is  washed  with  50%  alcohol  to  remove  sugars  and  then  the  paper  and  its 
contents  are  dried  to  remove  the  alcohol.  The  residue  is  then  warmed  with 
50  c.c.  of  water  and  3-5  c.c.  of  S3rrupy  phosphoric  acid  to  dissolve  the  barium 
dtrate.  This  mixture  is  filtered  into  a  graduated  flask  and  the  paper 
washed  until  the  filtrate  measures  100  c.c.  An  aliquot  part  of  this  solu- 
tion containing  0.05-0.15  grm.  citric  acid  is  measured  into  a  500  c.c.  dis- 

*  V.  5.  DtfiL  AiT'  Bnr,  Ck€m,»  Circular  8$  (X9Z3)* 
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tilling  flask,  5-10  c.c.  phosphoric  acid  are  added  with  400  c.c.  hot  water 
and  the  flask  is  heated.  When  briskly  boiling  0.05%  potassium  perman- 
ganate solution  is  run  in  by  means  of  a  dropping  funnel  at  the  rate  of  i  to 
2  drops  per  second  until  the  pink  colouration  is  permanent. 

The  acetone  formed  by  the  oxidation  distils  off  as  fast  as  it  is  formed 
into  30-40  C.C.  of  Denig^^  reagent.  The  distillation  is  continued  till  only 
50-100  C.C.  of  solution  remain.in  the  flask. 

The  mixture  in  the  receiver  is  then  boUed  gently  under  a  reflux  con- 
denser for  45  minutes  after  the  liquid  becomes  cloudy.  It  is  then  filtered 
hot  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  and 
dired  in  a  water-oven  for  30  minutes.  The  weight  of  precipitate  multi- 
plied by  0.22  gives  the  weight  of  citric  acid  originally  present. 

W.  Fresenius  and  L.  Griinhut'  claim  that  the  methods  based  on  the 
precipitation  of  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid  as  given  above  are  untrustworthy 
in  the  qualitative  detection  of  citric  acid  in  wines.  For  this  purpose  they 
recommend  ELrug's  modification  of  Moslinger's  test  which  is  carried  out  as 
follows: 

50  c.c.  of  wine  are  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The  syrup  is  treated  with 
95%  alcohol  and  filtered  to  remove  tartrates  and  then  evaporated  to  re- 
move alcohol.  10  c.c.  of  the  resulting  liquid  are  treated  with  acetic  acid 
and  lead  acetate.  In  the  presence  of  citric  acid  a  precipitate  will  be  ob- 
tained which  dissolves  on  heating  and  reappears  on  cooling. 

For  recent  data  as  to  the  composition  of  grape  juices  and  notes  on  the 
determination  of  their  acidity,  see  Gore.* 

Tests  of  Purity  of  Citric  Acid,  Lead,  Arsenic,  and  Ash  are  tested  for 
as  under  tartaric  acid,  the  limiting  quantities  allowed  being  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  tartaric  acid  (see  page  loi).  It  is  usual,  however,  in  com- 
merce to  require  a  higher  degree  of  freedom  from  lead  than  in  the  case  of 
tartaric  acid;  the  amount  present  seldom  exceeds  10  parts  per  million. 
Arsenic  is  generally  entirely  absent. 

British  Pharmacopoeia  1914. — The  following  are  the  requirements: 
I  grm.  dissolved  in  water  requires  for  neutralisation  14.2  c.c.  of  N/i  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide;  yields  no  characteristic  reaction  for  copper  or  iron 
and  not  more  than  very  slight  reaction  for  calcium  or  sulphates.  Lead  limU 
20  parts  per  million.  Arsenic  UmU  14  parts  per  million,  i  grm.  of  pow- 
dered citric  acid  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test-tube  previously 
rinsed  with  sulphuric  acid  acquires  not  more  than  a  pale  yellow  colour  when 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  90°  for  i  hour  (absence  of  tartaric  acid);  ash  not 
more  than  0.05%. 

The  following  colour  tests,  based  on  Pusch's  method  of  detecting  tartaric 
acid  in  citric  acid  are  described  by  HiU.^    0.5  grm.  of  the  sample  and  of  pure 

1  Denig^  reagent  ia  made  by  adding  aoo  c.c  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  with  constant  stirrinc 
to  a  suspension  of  50  grm.  of  mercuric  oxide  in  500  c.c  of  water.  This  mixture  is  heated  on  a  water* 
bath  to  ensure  complete  solution.     It  ia  then  mtered,  cooled  and  diluted  to  i.ooo  cc 

'  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1913.  5s,  31. 

•7.  Ind.  Eng.  Ckem.^  1909,  x,  July. 

•  Pharm,  J.,  191 0.  84,  345. 
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citric  acid  are  placed  in  separate  test-tubes  (6  in.  X  ^  in.)  and  5  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  each.  The  tubes  are  placed  simultaneously  in  an 
ordinary  Bunsen  flame;  at  the  end  of  30  seconds  they  are  withdrawn  and 
examined.  The  results  obtained  with  acids  of  different  degrees  of  purity 
are  as  follows: 

Pure  add  =  lemon-yellow  solution. 

5.0%  of  tartaric  add  «  black,  sulphur  dioxide  abundant. 

1.0%  tartaric  add  »  deep  brown-black,  sulphur  dioxide  evident. 

o-S%  tartaric  add  =  deep  red-brown. 

0.25%  tartaric  acid  =  red-brown. 

0.1%  tartaric  add  =  reddish-brown. 

0.01%  tartaric  add  =  brownish-yellow. 

With  careful  manipulation  and  60  seconds  heating,  0.0001%  of  tartaric 
add  is  said  to  be  easily  detected;  even  0.00001%  gave  a  distinctly  deeper 
tint,  in  good  light,  than  the  control  tube.  The  test  is  also  applicable  to 
dtrates,  1%  of  tartrate  being  easily  detected.  The  above  method  is  also 
applicable  to  detect  sugar  in  dtric  acid;  the  reactions  obtained  are: 

1%  of  sugar  »  cherry-red,  sulphur  dioxide  distinct. 

0.1%  of  sugar  =»  sherry  colour,  sulphur  dioxide  evident. 

0.01%  of  sugar  »  yellowish-red,  sulphur  dioxide  perceptible. 

0.001%  of  sugar  =  reddish-yellow. 

0.0001%  of  sugar  =»  reddish-yellow. 

It  was  also  found  that  0.5%  of  sugar  could  be  detected,  in  tartaric 
add,  by  the  colouration  after  an  hour's  contact  with  cold  sulphuric  acid;  by 
heating  for  10  seconds  in  the  flame  the  control  tube  remained  practically 
unaffected,  with  1%  of  sugar  a  red  solution  was  obtained,  and  with  0.5% 
a  red-brown  ring. 

Haussler^  describes  a  characteristic  colour  reaction  given  by  dtric  add 
with  vanilUn;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  after  adding  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  vanillin  and  the  residue  treated  with  3  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  add,  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  15  mins.,  dissolved  in  water 
and  ammonia  added.  A  bright-red  colouration  is  obtained  with  0.002 
grm.  of  dtric  add.  The  red  colouration  is  not  given  by  tartaric,  malic, 
oxalic,  malonic,  benzoic,  salicylic,  acetic,  lactic  or  sucdnic  adds. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  L 

Page  537,  line  49  for  ''solubltiy"  read  "solubility;"  line  13  from  bottom,  for  ''mold" 
read  *'  mould." 

Page  543,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "is"  read  "has  been." 
Page  54S»  line  11,  "for  "0.376"  read  3.76." 
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Page  546,  line  4  (or  "flask"  read  <' beaker;"  line  8,  for  "zo  c.c."  read  "zoo  ex.;"  lii 
10  from  bottom,  for  "Warrington"  read  "Warington." 

Page  549  line  13,  for  "dissolved"  read  "treated." 

Page  555,  line  10,  "Good  lemons  jrield"  should  read  "Good  lemon  juice  yields.' 

Page  560,  In  the  table  at  top  of  page,  "Lime  juice"  "Lemon  juice"  should  be  in- 
terchanged. 

Page  566,  line  14  from  bottom,  "substracting"  should  read  "subtracting;"  line  13  from 
bottom,  "form"  should  read  "former;"  line  8  from  bottom,  "hydroade"  should  read 
"hydroxide." 

Page  573,  in  Index,  insert  "Gallisin,"  304,  379.  Delete  "Lconlose,"  and  insert  after 
"LsBvulose,"  p.  373. 

Page  574,  insert  "Maltase,"  p.  36z* 
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By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL. 
EXTRACTION  OF  FAT. 


Grimme^  has  made  comparative  estimations  in  which  fat  was  extracted 
with  various  chlorohydrocarbons  and  with  ether.  The  following  average 
percentage  results  were  obtained: 


Ether 
7. 45 


CHCU 
8.58 


ca4 

7.43 


CtHiCla 
8. 13 


CsHCli 
7.46 


CtCli 
7.79 


CtHtQi 
7.71 


CtHCli 
9.63 


Only  in  the  case  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  trichlorethylene  did  the 
results  agree  with  those  obtained  with  ether. 

Complete  extraction  of  the  fat  from  cottonseed  was  not  obtained  with 
less  than  100  c.c.  of  either  cold  solvent,  but  45  minutes'  extraction  was  suffi- 
cient with  carbon  tetrachloride  and  30  minutes'  with  trichlorethylene. 

With  proportions  below  10%  of  fat  the  weight  of  the  residue  left  on  evapo- 
rating 50  C.C.  of  the  extract  may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  accurate,  but  an 
addition  of  0.2%  should  be  made  for  amounts  between  10  and  15%!  and 
of  0.4%  for  amounts  between  15  and  20%.  Preliminary  dr3dng  of  the 
material  was  found  by  Grimme  to  be  unnecessary. 

Gowing*Scopes*  confirms  the  suitability  of  cold  trichlorethylene  for  the 
extraction  of  fat,  but  points  out  that  it  is  advisable  to  dry  the  solvent  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  would  act  upon  the  fat. 

He  recommends  for  the  extraction  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  devised 
by  Beadle  and  Stevens' 

The  physical  properties  of  the  solvents  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
of  Gowing-Scopes,* 


Ghlorohydrocarbon 


Boiling  point. 


)ilinfiy 


Freez- 
ing 
point. 


Sp.    gr. 
at  as^C. 


Coeffi 
cient     oflvftp 
expan- 
sion 


Heat 
of 


ori- 
sation, 
calo- 
ries 


Refractive 
index 


Vis- 
cosity 
at  as* 
C. 


spe- 
cific 
heat 


Chloroform 

Carbon  tetrachloride. . 
Dicfalorethylene.  Cis.... 

DichloTCthylene,  trans. 

Trichlorethylene 

Tetrachlorethylene. . . . 

Tetrachoretluuie 

Fentachlorethane 

Hezachlorethane 


61.5 
76.7 
48.8  (at 
763  mm.) 
59-8  (at 
763  mm.) 

87.5 
lai.o 
147.2 
159. 1 
185.5  (at 
776.7  mm.) 


73 
19 
36 
aa 
187 


1.4791 
1.583s 
i.33a8 

1.3545 

x.454a 
1.6080 
Z.5881 
I. 6713 

2.0X(?) 


o.ooia57 
o. 00x337 
0.001360 

0.00x370 

0.001193 
0.001078 
0.000998 
0.000909 


6930 

7368 

7436 
8554 
9x34 
88a9 


1.449 
1.464 


(iS'^C.} 
(X5*'C.) 


X. 47914  (i7*C.) 


z. 49559  (i7*C.) 


0.457 
0.5x0 

0.6x5 
0.940 
X.808 
3.433 


0.333 

0.3X6 

0.368 
0.366 


I  Chem.  Rev.  PeU,  Ind.,  Z9X3, 19,  19X. 
«  Analyst,  X914.  39.  4- 
•  Analyst,  I9l3t  ae»  X43« 
•Anaiyt,  1914.  39»  S. 
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Constitution  and  Chemical  Properties. 

Theory  of  Saponification. — Experiments  in  which  triolein  was  fraction- 
ally saponified  with  alcoholic  alkali  have  led  Fortini^  to  the  conclusion 
that  saponification  takes  place  in  three  distinct  phases.  The  acetyl  values 
of  the  fractions  also  supported  the  views  of  Lewkowitsch. 

Unsaponifiable  Matter. 

Detection  of  Phytosterol  and  CholesteroL — Marcusson  and  Schilling^  de- 
vised a  method  of  separating  phytosterol  or  cholesterol  by  precipitation  with 
digitonin.  A  simple  modification  of  the  method  is  recommened  by  Fritzsche. 
50  grm.  of  the  melted  fat  are  mechanically  stirred  for  5  minutes  at  60^  to  70^ 
C.  with  20  C.C.  of  a  I  %  alchoholic  solution  of  digitonin.  In  the  case  of  fluid 
and  semi-solid  fats  the  mass  is  at  once  filtered,  with  the  aid  of  suction,  in  a 
Buchner's  funnel,  and  the  residue  washed  6  times  with  ether  (5  c.c.  each  time) ; 
in  the  case  of  solid  fats  20  ex.  of  chloroform  are  added  to  the  hot  liquid  and 
the  residue  washed  with  two  portions  (4  c.c.)  of  hot  chloroform  and  then 
with  six  portions  of  ether  to  remove  all  fat.  The  residue  (digitonide)  is 
dried  for  about  5  minutes  at  30°  to  40^  C,  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  hot  acetic  acid, 
and  the  solution  boiled  for  about  5  minutes  in  a  test-tube  with  a  vertical  tube 
to  act  as  condenser  and  then  filtered  through  cotton  wool.  The  tube  and 
filter  are  twice  washed  with  0.5  c.c.  of  hot  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  com- 
bined filtrate  and  washings  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  current  of  air. 
The  residual  phytosteryl  or  cholesteryl  acetate  is  dissolved  in  0.5  to  i  c.c. 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  crystals  drained  on  porous  porcelain  and  examined 
in  the  usual  way  (see  also  section  on  Butter). 

Alcoholysis. — ^The  method  has  been  applied  to  the  examination  of  castor 
and  linseed  oils  by  Haller'  and  of  japan  wax  by  Tassily.^ 

Elsdon^  has  submitted  the  process  to  critical  examination  and  shows  that 
although  it  determines  the  nature  of  the  fatty  acids  contained  in  a  fat,  it  b  too 
tedious  for  ordinary  laboratory  work,  and  is  only  roughly  quantitative.  The 
results  obtained  may  show  the  relative  amounts  of  the  constituents,  but  are 
probably  not  within  5  to  10%  of  the  true  values. 

Bromine  and  Iodine  Absorptions. 

Insoluble  Bromide  Test — (See  also  under  Linseed  Oil,  page  189.)  Sut- 
difFe*  recommends  the  following  modification  as  giving  results  agreeing  to 
within  about  1%:  i  grm.  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  ether  in  a 
weighed  flask,  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added,  and  the  flask  and  its 
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contents  cooled  in  water  to  about  ii^  Bromine  is  then  added  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  solution  is  red,  and  the  flask  is  closed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  X2 
hours  in  water.  The  contents  are  filtered  through  a  disc  of  paper  in  a  Gooch 
crucible  and  the  precipitate  washed  3  times  by  decantation  and  twice  in  the 
crucible  with  10  ex.  of  ether  chilled  to  5°;  it  is  dried  for  3  hours  in  the  water 
oven,  and  weighed.  Its  melting  point  should  range  from  141°  to  144^  in  the 
case  of  linseed  oil. 

Comparative  determinations  of  the  amounts  of  insoluble  bromide  and  of 
the  iodine  value  of  linseed  oils  of  various  origin,  showed  that  imder  these 
conditions  the  relationship  between  the  two  values  could  be  expressed  by  the 
formula:  Per  cent,  of  bromide  ~  (0.63  iodine  value)— 78.0.  The  precipi- 
tated bromides  must  be  white  and  crumble  readily  when  dried.  Certain 
sorts  of  bromine  give  products  which  when  dried  are  dark  and  homy;  these 
should  be  rejected. 

Cremmell^  was  unable  to  obtain  concordant  results  with  various  methods, 
mainly  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  bromides  in  the  various  solvents  and 
he  therefore  recommends  the  following  method,  applied  to  the  fatty  acids, 
as  being  preferable  to  estimating  the  bromide  obtained  directly  from  the 
oils:  The  oil  (5  grm.)  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide^ 
the  soap  dried  and  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  water,  and  the  fatty  acids  liberated  in 
the  usual  way.  The  flask  is  cooled  in  water,  and  the  fatty  acids  separated 
by  shaking  with  ether.  The  united  ether  extract  (100  c.c.)  is  divided  into 
aliquot  portions  (20  c.c),  and  to  each  of  these  is  added  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid.  The  flasks  are  chilled  in  ice-water  and  the  solution  brominated  and 
allowed  to  stand,  the  liquid  decanted,  the  precipitates  washed  thrice  in  the 
flasks  with  chilled  ether,  then  transferred  (by  means  of  5  c.c.  of  ether)  to 
a  weighed  filter  paper,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  following  results  were  thus  obtained:  Kaw  linseed  oils  (7  kinds)  32.60 
to  37.65;  boiled  linseed  oils  (6  samples),  25.95  to  33.90;  soja  bean  oil,  4.10; 
rape  oil,  2.35;  and  walnut  oil,  3.0%;  china  wood  oil,  nil.  Satisfactory  re- 
sults may  also  be  obtained  in  the  way  with  marine  animal  oils,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  t3q>ical  examples:  Cod-liver  oil,  35.20;  whale  oil,  21.70; 
brown  whale  oO,  25.80;  menhaden  oil,  51.70;  shark-liver  oil,  17.70;  and  sperm 
oil,  1.70. 

The  main  objection  to  Gemmell's  modification  is  the  risk  of  loss  of 
linolenic  acid  by  oxidation  during  the  liberation  of  the  fatty  acids.  Some  of 
his  criticisms  upon  the  direct  methods  have  been  answered  by  Sutdiffe.* 

The  loss  due  to  solubility  might  possibly  be  overcome,  at  all  events  in  the 
case  of  linseed  oil,  by  previously  saturating  the  solvent  with  the  insoluble 
bromide  purified  by  extraction  with  ether. 

Gemmell  (he.  cit.)  points  out  that  the  solubility  of  the  bromide  from 
marine  animal  oils  is  less  than  that  of  the  bromide  from  vegetable  oils,  so 
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much  so  that  a  precipitate  is  formed  as  soon  as  bromine  is  added.    He  sug- 
gests that  this  affords  a  rapid  means  of  detecting  fish  oils  in  vegetable  oils. 

In  his  opinion  the  insoluble  bromide  formed  by  linseed  oil  is  not  that  of 
a  mixed  glyceride,  but  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  this  view  are  not 
conclusive. 

Stiepel  has  found^  that  the  amount  of  insoluble  bromide  from  linseed 
oil  is  greatly  reduced  by  heating  the  oil,  while  the  analogous  bromide  obtained 
from  marine  animal  oil  is  no  longer  formed  after  heating.  Hence  a  negative 
result  of  the  ^'octobromide"  test  cannot  of  itself  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
absence  of  marine  animal  oil. 

Thus  the  conmiercial  product  neiUraliney  which  consists  of  deodorised 
fish  oil,  }rields  no  insoluble  bromide,  and  might  therefore  be  taken  for  an 
animal  hoof  oil. 

Iodine  Vahie. — Comparative  determinations  of  the  iodine  values  of 
erucic,  elaidic,  oleic,  ricinoleic  and  undecylic  acids,  made  by  Weber  and 
Donath'  by  the  methods  of  Hiibl,  Waller,  Wijs  and  Winkler,  gave  prac- 
tically concordant  results*  In  the  case  of  linoleic  acid  the  only  method  that 
gave  theoretical  results  was  that  of  Winkler,  the  other  methods  giving  too 
high  values.  The  iodine  values  of  crotonic,  tiglic  and  cinnamic  adds  could 
not  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  HUbl,  Waller  and  Wijs,  whereas 
nearly  theoretical  results  were  obtained  by  Winkler's  method. 

Winhler^s  Method.^ — ^From  o.i  to  0.5  grm.  of  the  fat  is  dissolved  in  10 
c.c.  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  the  solution  treated  with  50  c.c.  of  Winkler's 
solution  {N/10  potassium  bromate  solution  containing  i  to  1.5  grm.  of 
potassium  bromide  and  10  c.c.  of  10%  hydrochloric  acid).  After  30  minutes 
to  2  hours  (according  to  the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  the  fat)  10  c.c.  of  10% 
potassium  iodide  solution  are  added  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with 
thiosulphate  solution. 

Meigen  and  Winogradoff^  show  that  unsaturated  fatty  acids  (oleic  acid) 
absorb  more  chlorine  than  iodine  from  a  mixture  of  the  2  halogens,  while 
more  or  less  substitution  of  the  chlorine  occurs.  This  substitution  is  checked 
by  the  presence  of  acid.  It  is  inadvisable,  however,  to  add  a  large  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (as  in  Waller's  solution)  since  combination  of  oleic  acid 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid  will  then  take  place.  In  examining  an  unknown 
compound  Meigen  and  Winogradoff  advocate  the  use  of  Wijs'  method, 
with  the  addition  that  after  the  titration  with  thiosulphate  the  product 
of  the  action  is  extracted  with  water,  and  the'  amount  of  halogen  acid 
in  the  aqueous  extract  is  titrated  with  N/io  alkali. 

Thus  a  sample  of  pure  oleic  acid  treated  for  30  minutes  with  a  Wijs'  solu- 
tion containing  13  grm.  of  iodine  per  1,000  c.c.  and  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  chlorine  gave  an  iodine  value  of  99.95  (theory,  89.95),  while  the  acid 
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in  the  aqueous  solution  corresponded  to  4.62%  of  substituted  iodine.  With 
a  Wijs'  solution  containing  an  excess  of  2%  of  iodine  over  the  chlorine  the 
iodine  value  found  was  90.95 ,  while  the  add  in  the  aqueous  extract  cor- 
responded to  0.53%  of  substituted  iodine.  When  there  was  an  excess  of 
10%  of  chlorine  m  the  Wijs'  solution  the  iodine  value  of  the  oleic  acid  was 
105.40,  and  the  add  in  the  aqueous  solution  corresponded  to  8.31%  of 
iodine.    It  was  proved  that  halogen  adds  were  only  formed  by  substitution. 

Gowing-Scopes^  studied  the  effect  of  using  different  chlorohydrocarbons 
as  solvent  in  Wijs'  method  and  found  that  the  results  obtained  with  tri- 
chlorethylene,  tetrachlorethylene,  tetrachlorethane  and  pentachlorethane 
agreed  closely  with  those  obtained  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  but  that  the 
figures  with  dichlorethylene  were  too  low. 

Acetyl  Value. — ^To  obtain  results  comparable  with  the  other  values  of 
fat  analysis  HoUand*  suggests  that  the  acetyl  value  should  indicate  the 
number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  to  saponify  the  acetyl 
taken  up  by  i  grm.  of  the  fat  on  acetylation. 

It  may  be  rapidly  determined  as  follows:  5  grm.  of  the  fat  are  heated 
with  10  C.C.  of  acetic  anhydride  over  boiling  water  beneath  a  reflux  con- 
denser for  i^  hours,  sufficient  ceresin  to  form  a  solid  disc  when  cold  being 
then  introduced.  After  the  addition  of  150  c.c.  of  boiling  water  the  flask  is 
again  heated  on  the  water-bath,  occasionally  shaking,  to  expel  acetic 
add  and  then  cooled.  The  solid  cake  is  again  heated  with  150  c.c.  of 
boiling  water,  and  this  process  repeated  about  6  times,  until  the  filtrate  is 
nearly  neutral. 

The  solid  disc  and  particles  on  the  filter  are  now  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of 
standard  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  be- 
neath a  reflux  condenser  (with  glass  beads  to  prevent  bumping)  and  the 
excess  of  alkali  titrated  with  standard  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  difference  between  the  saponification  values  before  and  after  acetyla- 
tion is  the  acetyl  value. 

Oxidation  of  Oils— Drying  Properties. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Absorption  of  Oxygen  during  Drying.— 
A  method  devised  by  ELrumbhaar'  of  measuring  the  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  by  oils  during  drying  may  also  afford  a  means  of  distinguishing 
between  different  drying  oils.  A  wdghed  quantity  of  the  oil  is  mixed  with 
0.6%  of  cobalt  resinate  and  spread  over  filter  paper,  which  is  placed  in  a 
U-tube  immersed  in  water  at  30°  C.  A  steady  current  of  dry  air  (free  from 
carbon  dioxide)  is  drawn  through  this  tube,  and  the  volatile  products  formed 
in  the  drying  process  are  passed,  first  through  a  strongly  heated  tube  of  copper 
oxide  (to  complete  their  decomposition  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water)  and 
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then  through  weighed  absorption  tubes  containing  calcium  chloride  and 
soda-lime.  After  every  2  hours  the  air  in  the  apparatus  is  replaced  by 
nitrogen,  the  taps  closed,  and  the  tube  containing  the  oil  and  the  absorption 
tubes  weighed,  this  being  continued  until  the  weight  becomes  constant. 
The  sum  of  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  oil  tube,  of  the  hydrogen  absorbed 
by  the  calcium  chloride  tube  and  of  the  carbon  absorbed  by  the  soda-lime 
tube  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  oil. 

For  example,  0.743  grm.  of  linseed  oil  showed  an  increase  in  weight  of 
0.128  grm.  in  18  hours,  while  the  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  volat- 
ilised were  0.009  ^.nd  0.016  grm.  respectively,  giving  a  total  of  0.153  grm.  or 
20.6%  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  oil.    (See  also  under  Linseed  Oil,  page 

193) 

Colour  Tests  of  Oils. 

Colour  indications  given  by  oils  with  certain  phenols  in  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid  are  described  by  Malacaitie.^  The  most  distinctive  is  the  violet 
colouration  given  by  sesame  oil  with  resorcinol  or  phlorogludnol. 

Catalytic  Hydrogenation  of  Oils — Hardened  Oils. 

During  the  last  3  years  the  analytical  problems  in  the  examination  of 
fats  have  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  general  introduction  of  hydro* 
genated  oils  as  conmiercial  products. 

Theoretically  it  should  be  possible  to  convert  oleic,  linoleic  and  other  un- 
satiurated  fatty  acids  and  glycerides  into  the  corresponding  solid  acids  of 
the  stearic  series  by  the  simple  addition  of  hydrogen,  the  process  being 
analogous  to  the  absorption  of  halogens  or  oxygen  by  the  imsaturated 
compounds 

CisHsiOj+Hj = CisHstfOs 

Prior  to  1902,  however,  all  attempts  to  hydrogenate  oils  by  this  method 
proved  unsuccessful,  but  in  that  year  Le  Prince  and  Siveke  (Germ.  Pat. 
141029)  claimed  a  process  of  solidifying  oils  by  heating  them  with  hydrogea 
in  the  presence  of  a  catalytic  agent;  and  an  analogous  English  patent  (No. 
15x5  of  1905)  was  taken  out  by  Normann. 

The  development  of  the  new  industry  and  the  types  of  apparatus  used 
in  the  various  processes  are  described  by  Ellis.^    See  also  Crossley.' 

The  catalytic  agents  most  commonly  used  in  the  commercial  processes 
are  nickel  and  its  salts,  and  palladium  salts,  which  are  usually  precipitated 
in  a  fine  state  of  division  over  a  porous  material  such  as  pumice  stone,  or 
kieselguhr.  Other  catal3rst3  include  cobalt,  iron,  platinum,  and  osmium, 
and  their  oxides  and  other  salts.    The  presence  of  traces  of  the  catalytic 
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agent,  especially  nickel,  in  the  hardened  fats  sometimes  affords  a  proof  of  the 
origin  of  the  material. 

Commercial  Hardened  Oils. — Speaking  generally  the  solidified  products 
obtained  by  hydrogenating  whale  and  fish  oils  are  only  used  for  technical 
purposes ,  such  as  soap-making.  Examples  of  such  fats  are  talgol  and 
candelitey  which  are  made  at  Emmerich. 

Edible  hardened  oils,  prepared  from  cottonseed,  sesame  and  other  oils 
are  being  increasmgly  used  in  Eiurope  and  America  in  the  preparation  of 
margarine  and  lard  substitutes.  One  of  the  best  known  German  edible 
hardened  oils  is  sold  under  the  name  of  brebesoL  The  physical  condition 
of  the  products  ranges  from  a  semi-solid  mass  resembling  butter  to  a  hard 
tallow,  according  to  the  degree  of  hydrogenation  of  the  oil. 

Anatytical  Constants  of  Hardened  Oils. — (See  also  under  Margarine  page 
173).  Hydrogenation  of  an  oil  lowers  its  refractometer  reading  and  iodine 
value,  and  raises  its  melting  point,  but  has  little  effect  upon  the  saponifica* 
tion  value. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Bomer  and  Leschly-Hansen^ 
in  the  examination  of  oils  hardened  by  heating  in  an  autoclave  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  nickel  reduced  on  kieselguhr. 
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The  liquid  fatty  acids  showed  the  following  iodine  values:  Hardened 
arachis  oU,  82.9  to  91.8;  sesame  oil,  88.9;  cottonseed  oil,  iis*6;  and  whale 
oil  96.0. 

The  reduction  in  the  refractive  index  caused  by  hydrogenation  is  shown 
by  the  following  examples  given  by  Ellis:'  Maize  oil,  i.4Si4>  whale,  1.4550; 
soja  bean,  14538;  coconut  "olein,"  1.4425;  linseed  1.4610;  palm,  1.4517; 
and  arachis  oil,  1.4547. 

Hardened  marine  animal  oils  are  deodorised  in  the  process,  and  acquire 
the  appearance  of  tallow.  Two  samples  analysed  by  Grimme'  gave  the 
following  values: 
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Colour  Tests. — Hardened  marine  animal  oils  often  give  intense  coloura- 
tions with  concentrated  mineral  adds,  but  these  do  not  agree  with  coloura- 
tions described  as  characteristic  of  the  untreated  oils.  The  intensity  of 
the  colouration  varies  with  the  degree  of  hydrogenation.  Sulphuric  add 
containing  a  trace  of  iodine  gives  a  violet-red  colouration  with  hardened 
whale  and  fish  oils. 

Bellier's  reagent  for  seed  oils  (nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4  and  resordnol  in  ben- 
zene) gives  somewhat  different  shades  of  colour  with  hardened  sesame,  arachis 
and  cottonseed  oils  than  in  the  case  of  the  original  oils.  With  hardened 
marine  animal  oils  both  add  and  oil  give  an  orange-yellow  colouration.^ 

Arachidic  acid  may  be  detected  in  hardened  arachis  oil  (q,v.)  but  a  suitable 
modification  is  required. 

The  Baudouin  test  for  sesame  oil  is  intensified,  whereas  Haphen's  cot- 
tonseed oil  test  is  inhibited.  Hauchehome's  test  for  cottonseed  oil  (q.v.) 
is  not  affected. 

AcccNrding  to  Leimdorf er^  the  stearic  add  formed  in  the  hydrogenation  of 
oils  is  chemicEdly  identical  with  natural  stearic  add,  but  the  stearin  of  hydro- 
genated  oils  differs  in  crystalline  character  and  other  ph3rsical  properties  from 
the  stearin  of  ordinary  fats. 

Hydroxyl  groups  are  more  or  less  split  off  in  the  hydrogenating  process. 
Thus  the  hydroxyl  value  of  a  sample  of  castor  oil  fell  from  156  to  io2.' 

The  proportion  of  insoluble  bromides  given  by  linseed  and  marine 
animal  oils  is  greatly  reduced  by  hydrogenation,  so  that  the  insoluble  bro- 
mide test  will  not  give  the  same  result  as  before  and  may  even  fail  to  detect 
the  presence  of  these  oils. 

Unsaponifiable  Iifatter. — Hydrogenation  also  reduces  the  amount  of 
cholesterol  or  ph3rtosterol  in  the  oil,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  harden- 
ing. The  process  affects  cholesterol  more  than  phytosterol.  Thus  it  has 
been  found  by  Marcusson  and  Meyerheim^  that  75%  of  cholesterol  was 
resinified  during  hydrogenation  at  200®,  whilst  phytosterol  was  not  appredably 
affected.  After  treatment  at  250°  cholesterol  no  longer  gave  any  crystalline 
derivatives. 

This  explains  why  cholesterol  cannot  be  isolated  from  UUgol  and  similar 
hardened  products  of  animal  oils. 

Detection  of  Nickel  in  Hardened  Oils. — B5mer  and  Leschly-Hansen 
{he.  ciL)  recommend  the  dimethylglyoxime  test:  From  5  to  10  grm.  of  the 
fat  are  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  test-tube  which  is  immersed 
with  frequent  shaking  for  30  minutes  in  boiling  water.  The  acid  extract 
(filtered  if  necessary  through  animal  charcoal)  is  then  evaporated  and  the 
residue  tested  with  a  1%  alcoholic  solution  of  dimethylglyoxime. 

B5mer^  found  0.01%  of  ash  with  o.oc6%  of  nickel  oxide  in  hydrogenated 

>  Kreis  and  Roth:  Z.  Unlersmh.  Nakr.  Cenussm.,  X9X3,  aSi  8z. 

*  Chem.  Zentralbl.,  1914,  z,  304. 

*  Normann  and  Hugel:  Chem.  Zeii.,  19 13.  37*  8x5. 

*  Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  19x4.  27,  aoi. 

s  Chem.  Rev,  Peit  Ind„  191 2,  19^  aax. 
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sesame  oil  and  0.006%  of  ash  with  0.0045%  ^^  nickel  oxide  in  hardened  whale 
oil. 

The  physiological  significance  of  traces  of  nickel  in  hardened  oils  is  dis- 
cussed by  Ellis/  Knapp,^  B5mer  {loc,  cU.);  and  Offerdahl-Larvik.' 

It  has  been  found  by  Prall  that  in  some  cases  pure  untreated  oils  may  give 
a  red  colouration;  while  Kerr^  has  shown  that  hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil 
free  from  nickel  may  yield  to  hot  hydrochloric  acid  an  organic  base,  which 
will  give  with  dimethylglyoxime  and  ammonia  a  red  colouration,  closely 
resembling  that  obtained  with  traces  of  nickel  except  that  it  is  fugitive. 
Hence  before  applying  the  test  for  nickel  the  residue  should  be  treated  with 
2  to  3  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  to  destroy  organic  matter.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty, 
Knapp'  prefers  the  less  sensitive  ammonium  sulphide  test:  50  grm.  of  the  fat 
are  heated  with  20  ex.  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  vigorous  shaking,  the  acid 
extract  is  evaporated  to  dr3mess,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  i  drop  of 
water,  and  tested  on  a  white  tile  with  i  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide 
(compare  also  page  173). 

1  J.  Soc.  Chtm.  Ind.,  zpia,  31,  iz66. 

*  Analyst,  1913*  38*  Z02. 

*  Ber,  detUsch,  Pharm,  Ces„  1913.  a3t  558. 

*  J.  Ind.  Bng,  Chem,,  19x4*  6,  207. 

*  Aualysi,  19x3.  38,  103. 


SPECIAL  CHARACTERS  AND  MODES  OF 
EXAMINING  FATS,  OILS  AND  WAXES. 


By  E.  R.  BOLTON  and  CECIL  REVIS, 


ARACmS  OIL.' 

The  Indian  or  Mozambique  nuts  are  usually  decorticated  before  ship- 
ment to  Europe.  As  they  undergo  "heating"  on  the  voyage  they  cannot  be 
used  to  produce  the  best  edible  oil  and  are  mainly  worked  up  for  soap  oils. 
The  Bombay  nuts  yield  a  somewhat  better  quality  and  the  largest  nuts  are 
those  cultivated  in  Fiji.  The  greatest  quantity  of  Arachis  nuts  comes  from 
Senegal. 

Bellier's  test  has  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  Evers'  who  has  con- 
firmed the  statement  made  in  Vol.  II,  that  low  results  are  obtained  by  this 
process  as  usually  carried  out. 

He  has  compared  the  method  with  Renard's  process  and  obtained  the 
following  results: 

TABLE  I. 


Rexutfd 

Bellier 

oa 

Arochidic 

add, 

% 

M.  p.,  •€. 

Arachis  oil. 
% 

Arachidic 

add, 

% 

M.  p..  •€. 

Arachis  oil, 
% 

Arachis  (A) 

4-59 
5x5 

0 

0 

0 

2.a8 

73.5 
7a. 0 

3.56 
3.76 
0 

Ttace 
Trace 

x.36 

71 
71 

7S 

Arachif  (B) 

Sa 

Olive  oil,  Nice  ■uperfine 

Olive  oil.  "seconds" 

■ 

OHv#  oil.  Malafira 

Olive  oil,  50%         \ 
Antchis  (A).  50%  , 

73. 5 

50 

7a 

30 

Evers  suggests  that  the  low  results  obtained  may  be  due  either  to  the  solu- 
bility of  arachidic  and  lignoceric  acids  in  70%  alcohol  or  to  the  incomplete 
precipitation  of  the  fatty  acids  on  account  of  their  solubility  in  the  strong 
solution  of  oleic  and  other  fatty  acids.  Renard'  states  that  arachidic  and 
lignoceric  acids  are  quite  insoluble  in  70%  alcohol,  but  Evers  contests  this 
statement  and  having  prepared  these  acids  from  arachis  oil  by  Renard's 
process,  obtained  the  following  mean  values  for  their  solubility  in  70% 
alcohol  under  the  stated  conditions. 

>  Lewkowitsch,  Chtm.  Tech.  Oils  and.  Fats,  Ed.  v,  a,  998. 

*  Analyst,  191a.  37,  487. 

•  Compt,  rtnd,,  73,  1330. 
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Aboat  0.3  gnn.  fatty  add  was  dissolved  in  93%  alcohol  and  sufficient  water  added  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  alcohol  to  70%.  After  standing  for  several  hours  the  liquid  was 
filtered  and  a  measured  volume  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  solubilities  given  below  being 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  residue. 

TABLE  11. 


Solubility,  grams  per  zoo  c.c. 

Melting  x>oint 

At  13*  C 

At  i8«  C. 

71'  C. 
7a»C. 
73*  C. 

o.oz6 
o.oia 
0.009 

0.023 

O.OZ7 

O.oia 

The  solubility  was  also  determined  when  the  fatty  acids  were  washed  on 
a  filter  paper,  about  0.2  grm.  being  used. 
Thus: 


M.  p..  *»C. 

Grams  dissolved  per  lOO  c.c. 

71 
72 

73 

0.008 
0.006 
0.005 

From  the  foregoing  and  other  figures,  the  author  has  drawn  up  Table  III 
giving  the  corrections  for  practical  working  and  as  a  result  of  his  experiments 
he  has  modified  the  process  as  given  below. 


TABLE  III. 

Weight  of  acids 
(corrected  for  90  %  alcohol) 

Correction  per  100  cc,  70%  alcohol 

M.  p..  71* 

M.  p.,  73° 

M.  p..  73" 

Above  0.X0  grm 

o.oS-o.  JO  grm 

o.os-o.oS  grm 

0.02-0. OS  grm 

Leas  than  o.oa  grm 

Factor  for  conversion  of  percentage  of  fatty  acids 

to  arachis  oiL 


0.0x3  grm. 
o.oxx  grm. 
0.009  grm. 
0.007  grm. 
0.006  grm. 
X7 


0.008  grm. 
0.007  grm. 
0.007  grm. 
0.006  grm. 
0.005  grm. 
20 


0.006  grm. 
0.005  grm. 
0.00s  grm. 
0.005  grm. 
0.004  grm. 

32 


Modified  Renard's  Process. — Weigh  out  5  grm.  of  the  oil  into  a  flask,  add 
25  cc.  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  (80  grm.  potassium  hydroxide 
dissolved  in  80  c.c.  water  and  diluted  to  a  litre  with  90%  (by  vol.)  alcohol), 
and  saponify  for  about  5  minutes  under  a  reflux  condenser.  To  the  hot 
soap  solution  add  7.5  cc.  of  acetic  acid  (i  vol.  of  glacial  acetic  add  to  2  vol. 
of  water)  and  100  c.c  of  70%  alcohol  containing  1%  (by  vol.)  of  HCl,  and 
cool  to  12**  to  14**  for  an  hour.  Filter  and  wash  with  70%  alcohol  containing 
i%of  HCl  at  17^  to  19^,  the  precipitate  being  broken  up  occasionally  by  means 
of  a  platinum  wire  bent  into  a  loop.  The  washing  is  continued  until  the 
filtrates  give  no  turbidity  with  water,  the  washings  being  measured.  Dis* 
solve  the  precipitate,  according  to  its  bulk,  in  25  to  70  cc  of  hot  90%  alcohol, 
and  cool  to  a  fixed  temperature  between  1 5^  and  20^.  If  cr3^tals  appear  in  any 
quantity,  allow  to  stand  at  this  temperature  for  i  to  3  hours,  filter,  wash 
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with  a  measured  volume  of  90%  alcohol  (about  half  the  volume  used  for 
crystallisation),  and  finally  with  50  c.c.  of  70%  alcohol.  Wash  the  crystals 
with  warm  ether  into  a  weighed  flask,  distil  off  the  ether,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  If  the  melting  point  is  lower  than  71**,  recrystallise  from  90%  alco- 
hol. Add  the  correction  for  the  solubility  in  90%  alcohol  as  in  Renard's 
process,  from  the  table  given  by  Archbutt  (see  Vol,  II,  p.  94),  and  also  for 
the  total  volume  of  70%  alcohol  used  in  the  precipitation  and  washing  (in- 
cluding the  100  C.C.  added  in  the  first  instance)  from  Table  III. 

If  there  are  no  crystals  from  90%  alcohol,  or  only  a  very  small  amount, 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  to 
70%  (31  C.C.  of  water  to  100  c.c.  of  90%  alcohol).  Crystallise  at  17^  to  19^ 
for  an  hour,  filter,  wash  with  70%  alcohol  and  weigh  as  before,  adding  the 
correction  for  70%  alcohol  from  Table  III.  If  the  melting  point  is  below 
71^  recr3rstallise  from  a  small  quantity  of  90%  alcohol,  or  again  from  70% 
alcohol. 

TABLE  IV. 


oa 

Alcohol 
used  for 
crystalli- 
sation, 
% 

Wdffht 

of 
crystals 

Correction 
for  90% 
alcohol 

Correction 
for  70% 
alcohol 

ToUl 

% 

^er 

%of 
arachis 
oil  by 
factor 

• 

Arachis  (A) 

Arachia  (B) { 

Arachis  (C) 

90 

70 

90 
70 

90 

90 

90 
70 

90 
90 
70 

90 

70 

90 
70 

90 
70 

90 
70 

90 
70 

70 

90 

70 

90 
70 

90 

70 

Grm. 

0.160 

0.2x8 

0.163 
0.233 

0.153 

0.194 

0.056 
0.090 

0.045 
0.029 
0.059 

0.024 
0.030 

0.0x2 

0.02X 

0.009' 
0.008 

0 
0.0x2 

0 
O.OIX 

0.007 

0 
0.0x2 

0 
0.006 

0.0x4 

0.02X 

Grm. 
0.040 

Grm. 

0.027 

0.065 

0.033 
0.068 

0.034 
0.028 

0.022 
O.OS5 

0.029 

0.030 
0.040 

0.019 
0.024 

o.ois 
0.027 

0.008 
0.015* 

Grm. 
0.227 
0.283 

0.240 
0.301 

0.240 

0.255 

o.xxo 
O.X45 

0.094 
0.089 
0.099 

0.05s 
0.054 

0.047 
0.048 

0.025 
0.023 

11^ 

4.80 
0.02 

4.80 

5.10 

2.20 
2.90 

1.88 
1.78 
1.98 

I.xo 

x.08 

0.94 
0.96 

0.50 
0.46 

0 
0.60 

0 
0.54 

0.38 

0 
0.24 

0 

0.12 

0.28 
0.43 

73 

71 

73 
7X 

73 

73 

73 
71 

71 

73.5 

71 

71 
71 

73 
71 

73 
70 

100 
96 

0.04s 

96 
xoa 

0.054 
0.033 
0.033 

96 

Arachia  (D) 

X03 

Arachis  (A),  50% 

Olive  "Nice,"  SO %.... 

48 

49 

Arachis  (A),  35  %  •  • 
Olive  "Nice."  65%. 

0.020 
0.040 

33 
37 
34 

Arachis  (A),  20% 

Olive  "Nice."  80%... 

0.0x2 

19 
18 

Arachis  (C).  20% 

Olive** Malaga,"  80% 

0.020 

X9 

x6 

Arachis  (A),  xo  % . . . . 
Olive  "Nice."  90%... 

0.008 

zx 

8 

Arachis  (B),  10% 

Olive  "Nice,"  90%... 

0.0x8 

0.030 

71 

xo 

Arachis  (C),  xo  % 

Olive  "Malaga."  90% 

Arachis  (A).  $%•■•  \ 
Olive  "Nicer  95%   / 

Sesame 

0.0x6 

0.0X2* 

0.027 
0.0x9 

71 

9 

6.S 

64 

Cottonseed | 

Olive  "saponified".  1 

50-5S 

64-67 
64-68 

•  ■••■•« 

>  In  these  cases  the  correction  hat  been  added  for  melting  point  71^. 

*  This  resttlt  was  obtained  by  recrystallising  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  70%  alcohol  from  xo  e.a 
of  90  %  alcohol. 
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The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

The  following  oils  gave  no  crystals :  Olive  oils,  including  "Nice  superfine) ' 
^'Nice  seconds/'  ''Malaga/'  and  eight  of  unknown  origin,  almond,  poppy 
and  rape  oils.  ''  Saponified  "  olive  oil  on  the  other  hand  usually  gives  crystals 
(see  olive  oil,  page  132). 

The  qualitative  method  of  Bellier  has  been  shown  by  Franz  and  Adler^ 
to  be  capable  of  yielding  approximately  quantitative  results  by  determining 
the  temperature  at  which  turbidity  is  first  produced.  For  this  purpose  they 
give  the  following  table  of  ''temperatures  of  crystallisation." 


ou 

Temperature  of 
crystallisation 

OU 

Temperature  of 
crystallisatioii 

Olive  oil 

•c. 

ZI.8-Z4.3 

IS. 9-17.0 

19.8 

25. 7 
39.2 

31. 5 

33.8 

Arachis  oil.    s% 

Arachis  oil.  60  % 

11:1 

Arachis  oil.  lo  % 

Arachis  oil.  70  % 

Arachis  oil.  so %... 

Arachis  oil.  80  % 

38.0 

Arachis  oil.  lO^ 

'  Arachis  oil.  00  % 

30.3 

Arachis  oil.  40  % 

Arachis  oils 

40.0-40.8 

The  present  revisers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  noting  these  tem- 
peratures of  aystallisation"  for  a  considerable  number  of  mixtures  and  find 
them  to  give  most  useful  indications,  which  are  approximately  correct  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  In  connection  with  this  application  of  the  test,  H.  Liiers' 
draws  attention  to  a  turbidity  given  by  certain  olive  oils  which  were  proved 
to  be  free  from  arachis  oil,  and  he  states  that  the  addition  of  3  drops  of 
gladal  acetic  acid,  in  addition  to  the  dilute  acetic  acid,  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  this  turbidity. 


ALMOND  AND  APRICOT-KERNEL  OILS. 

Ross  and  Race'  have  compared  certain  analytical  figures  for  these  two 
oils,  and  for  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  them  by  fractional  distillation; 
from  their  results  they  deduce  that  the  composition  of  the  two  oils  is  so 
similar  that  they  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  considered  identical. 

This,  statement  is  most  unfortunate  and  misleading,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  purchaser  of  almond  oil  would  be  greatly  defrauded  if  he  were  to  be 
sold  apricot-kernel  oil,  which  is  usually  less  than  half  the  price.  C.  A.  Hill 
(ibid.)  records  his  disagreement  with  the  statement  that  the  oils  may  be  con- 
sidered as*  identical.  The  same  authors  have  shown  that  notwithstanding 
the  similarity  in  general  composition,  apricot-kernel  oil  is  distinguished  by 
means  of  the  Bieber  reaction  (Vol.  II,  p.  104)  and  that  the  chromogenic 
substance,  which  is  not  volatile,  is  not  destroyed  by  subjecting  the  oil  to 
steam  distillation  for  some  hours.  Moreover,  they  found  that  even  in  the 
case  of  a  sample  a  year  old,  through  which  air  was  blown  while  warm  for  3 

>  Abs.  /.  Soc.  Ck€m,  Ind.,  191a,  30,  691. 

*  ZeU.  Unitrs.  Nakr,  G4nMssm.,  191a,  34*  683. 

*  Analyat,  191  x,  36k  263. 
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days,  the  Bieber  reaction  was  stUl  so  strong  that  as  little  as  5%  could  be 
detected  when  mixed  with  almond  oil. 

The  following  table  gives  the  limits  of  the  figures  obtained  from  the 
analysis  of  4  samples  of  almond  and  3  samples  of  apricot-kemd  oil  bought 
commercially  and  for  i  sample  sold  as  peach-kernel  oil. 


Limits  of  four 
samples  of 
almond  oil 


Limits  of  three 

samples  of  a]>ricot< 

kernel  oil 


Peach 

kernel 


Iodine  value 

Saponification  value. 

®P*  Br«»  TTo 


«S* 


Ref .  index  at  40^  (Zeiss) . 
Bieber  reaction 


97  to  loa 
183-3  to  ao7.6 

0.9178  too. 9x99 

S7.S'tos8'' 
nil. 


xoo  to  106 
184  to  193.4 

0.9198  too.9aoo 

57*  tos8.5' 
strong 


IOZ.6 
191. 7 

0.9167 
strong 


FATTY  ACIDS. 


Saponification  value 

R«.  index  at  40**  (Zeiss) , 


300.4  to  307 
56*  to  S8* 


197  to  303 
57*  to  59" 


aox.6 
S3' 


The  acidity  of  23  samples  of  almond  oil  has  been  determined  by  J.  C. 
Umney^  who  found  it  to  range  from  0.6  to  9.2%  for  acid  calculated  as  oleic, 
and  that  an  oil  of  high  acidity  was  satisfactory  in  odour  and  lustre  after 
keeping  6  months.  Apricot  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  satisfactory 
in  these  respects  after  12  months.  34  samples  of  peach  and  apricot-kernel 
oils  were  found  to  have  acidities  ranging  from  0.6  to  5.97%  (as  oleic 
acid).    Lewkowitsch^  gives  the  following  table  of  figures. 


.  Butyro- 

Fatty  acids. 

Sp.  gr. 

Saxx>ni- 
fication 
value 

Iodine 
value. 

refracto- 

meter 
at  40*  C. 

Free 
fatty 
acids* 

Deacription  of  oil 

Neutral- 

Saponi- 

Biebar'a  test 

Detprees. 

isation 
value 

ficataon 
value 

Almond  oils  expressed 

« 

from: 

• 

I.  Valencia  sweets 

0.91995 

307.6 

99-4 

57. S 

3.61 

S07.8 

307.6 

Colourless 

3.  Blanched    Valencia 

0.9183 

191. 7 

103.6 

57. 5 

X.46 

196.4 

30X.7 

Colourless. 

sweets. 

3.  Sicily  sweets 

0.9178 

X83.3 

100.3 

57.0 

0.39 

X98.8 

303.3 

Colourless. 

4<  Masagan  bitters — 

0.9180 

X88.6 

X03.5 

56.5 

1.56 

196.8 

303.  X 

Colourless. 

5.  Small     Indian     al- 

0.9x907 

X89.3 

96.65 

57.0 

x.46 

X95.8 

300.7 

Colourless. 

monds. 

« 

6.  Mogador  bitters.. . . 

0.9183 

X94.98 

104.3 

57. 0 

0.65 

197. 1 

303.  3 

Colourless. 

7.  Peach-kernel  oil.. . . 

0.9x98 

19X.4 

95.34 

57.5 

1. 51 

X96.8 

305.0 

Colourless  at  first, 
then  pink. 

8.  Apricot-kernel  oil... 

0.9300 

193.4 

107.4 

58.0 

1. 16 

198.0 

soa.o 

Pink  oolouratioiu 

9.  Apricot-kernel     oil 

0.9173 

198.3 

107.9 

57.0 

1.4X 

194.0 

aoo.7 

Slightly  pink. 

from  Mogador  ker- 

nels. 

10.  Calif omian  apricot- 

0.93036 

190.3 

108.7 

58.0 

0.61 

197.8 

303.8 

Very  sUghUy  pink. 

kernel  oil. 

1  Ptrf,  and  BssenS,  Oil  Ruord^  X9X4,  S»  loi. 

*  Analyst^  X904.  39>  106. 

*  Calculated  by  present  revisers  from  acid  values. 
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Rape  oil  in  olive  oil  is  best  detected  by  Tortelli  and  Fortfaii's  method* 
In  carrying  out  this  test  the  following  details  must  be  adhered  to  exactly. 
20  grm.  of  the  oil  are  saponified  with  6  grm.  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved 
in  50  C.C.  of  90%  alcohol  by  heating  under  a  reflux  condenser.  The  liquid 
is  neutralised  to  phenolphthalein  with  10%  acetic  acid  and  the  solution 
then  slowly  poured  into  a  boiling  mixture  of  200  c.c.  of  10%  lead  acetate  and 
100  c.c«  of  water,  shaking  vigorously  during  the  addition.  The  mixture  is 
cooled  under  the  tap,  maintaining  a  rotary  motion  until  the  soaps  begin 
to  stick  to  the  sides  (if  they  do  not  stick  at  first,  they  will  do  so  during  the 
first  washing).  The  water  is  poured  off  and  the  soaps  washed  3  times 
with  200  c.c.  of  warm  (60  to  70**)  water,  the  water  being  then  drained  off 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  with  filter  paper.  To  the  dried  soaps  80 
c.c.  of  methylated  ether  are  added  and  the  whole  is  well  shaken  for  several 
minutes  till  the  mass  is  broken  up,  when  it  is  heated  under  a  reflux  condenser 
for  30  minutes,  shaking  at  intervals.  The  flask  is  then  closed  and  placed 
in  water  al  exactly  1$^  C.  for  1  hour,  after  which  the  contents  of  the  flask 
are  poured  on  to  a  filter,  the  funnel  being  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  separator 
and  the  filter  closely  covered  till  all  the  ether  possible  has  filtered  out.  The 
filter  and  contents  are  dropped  back  into  the  flask  and  the  ether  treatment 
(boiling  and  cooling)  is  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  using  40  c.c.  of 
ether,  and  the  mass  filtered  as  before,  again  tightly  covering  the  filter  and 
allowing  to  drain  as  completely  as  possible.  The  flask  is  washed  out  with  a 
further  40  c.c.  of  ether  on  to  the  filter,  the  contents  of  which  are  well  stirred 
up  with  the  ether,  which  is  then  allowed  to  drain  off.  The  combined  ethereal 
solutions  of  the  lead  salts  so  obtained  are  decomposed  in  the  separator  by 
shaking  twice  with  150  c.c.  of  10%  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  the  ether 
is  washed  with  two  quantities  of  100  c.c.  of  water,  the  ethereal  solution  being 
then  run  out  into  a  dry  flask  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  or  by 
the  use  of  gentle  warmth  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  liquid  fatty  acids 
so  obtained  are  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  strong  alcohol  (97  %)  and  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  added  until  the  liquid  is  saturated  (sodium 
carbonate  separates).  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  dried, 
first  in  the  water  oven,  distributing  it  as  much  as  possible  over  the  sides  of 
the  flask,  and  finally  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  for  at  least  48  hours.  The 
dry  sodium  soaps  are  then  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered 
in  a  hot  funnel,  the  insoluble  residue  being  boiled  with  a  further  quantity 
of  alcohol  and  the  treatment  repeated  till  nearly  the  whole  has  been  dissolved. 
The  mixed  alcoholic  filtrates  are  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation  and  the 
sodium  soaps  dried  as  completely  as  possible  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid. 

According  to  Tortelli  and  Fortini  the  test  is  concluded  as  follows: 

0.5  grm.' of  the  dry  soaps  are  placed  in  a  large  test-tube  and  dissolved  by 
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heating  in  20  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol.    A  thermometer  is  then  placed  in  the 
mixture,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  and  the  turbidity  temperature  noted. 
The  following  table  gives  some  results  obtained  by  them: 

Oil  Turbidity  temperature,  **C. 

Olive 20-24** 

Rape. 4S-SO* 


3S-40* 


30-3S" 


o 


I  pt.  olive 
I  pt.  rape 

8  pt.  olive 
a  pt.  raj>e 

9  pt.  ohve  ] 30.34. 

I  pt.  rape  J 

Cotton I4-X6* 

Sesame 18-20** 

Arachis 18-22* 

The  writers  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  dissolve  0.75  grm.  of  the  soaps  in 
strong  alcohol  (97  to  98%)  and  to  leave  the  solution  to  stand  at  a  temperature 
of  20°  C.  Under  these  circumstances  rape  oil  commences  to  precipitate  in  a 
granular  form  in  15  to  30  minutes,  and  5  to  10%  of  rape  oil  in  admix- 
ture with  other  fats  produces  a  spongy  gelatinous  precipiate  within  2  hours, 
while  in  the  absence  of  rape  oil  no  precipitate  usually  forms  under  15 
to  18  hours.  As  the  results  are  dependent  on  the  degree  of  dryness  of 
the  soaps  and  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  emplo3red  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to  carry  through  the  test  with  some  oil,  such  as  cottonseed  oil,  as  a  control. 
The  test  under  these  conditions  is  quite  reliable. 

To  detect  small  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil,  the  present  revisers  recom- 
mend that  the  Halphen  test  be  carried  out  in  sealed  tubes  as  suggested  by 
Steinmann,  while  for  still  smaller  quantities  (down  to  1%)  R.  Marcille^ 
proposes  that  the  sealed  tubes  be  heated  in  an  oil  bath  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  when  5  to  10%  of  cottonseed  oil  give  a  bright  red  colour  within  12 
minutes,  and  i%a  distinct  red  after  i  hour.*  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  certain  olive  oils  give  a  red  colour  when  heated  to  130**  and  for  this 
reason  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exceed  120^  which  temperature  is  stated  not 
to  produce  any  red  colour  with  pure  olive  oil  after  6  hours  heating,  though  a 
slight  yellow  tint  is  usually  observed. 

''Saponified"  olive  oils  are  liable  to  be  taken  as  adulterated  with  foreign 
oils  on  account  of  the  different  analytical  figures  which  they  give,  and  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  large  precipitate  which  they  yield  when  sub- 
jected to  Bellier's  test  (see  arachis  oil).  Archbutt'  has  investigated  this 
point  and  has  shown  that  one  particular  sample  of  oil  of  this  type  which 
contained  3.2%  of  unsaponifiable  matter  and  gave  a  precipitate  by  Bellier's 
test,  yielded  no  trace  of  arachidic  acid  by  Renard's  process  and  another  sample 
which  gave  an  unusually  marked  indication  by  Bellier's  test,  was  found  by 
Renard's  method  to  contain  less  than  5%  of  arachis  oil.  Archbutt  points 
.out  the  necessity  of  a  careful  interpretation  of  this  test  and  due  confirma- 
tion by  Renard's  method  before  the  presence  of  arachis  oil  be  certified. 

>  Ann.  Falsific.,  1910,  3,  235. 

*  Other  proposed  improvements  in  this  test  will  be  found  under  cott(^  oil,  page  135. 

*J.  Soc,  Chem.  Jnd.t  191 1,  30,  5. 
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Attention  is  drawn  to  the  turbidity  of  these  oils,  which  is  usually  due  to 
the  presence  of  moisture,  and  to  the  increased  viscosity,  together  with 
various  other  analytical  di£ferences  exemplified  in  the  following  table  of 
analyses  of  nine  samples  examined  by  him. 


Sp.  gr.  at  te**  P 

Bfflwt     time    of     50     c.c.     from 

Redwood's  viscometer  at  60^  P. 

(seconds) 

Saponification  value 

Free  (oleic)  acid 

Iodine  value 

Unsaponifiable  matter 

Aracnidic  acid,  by  Renard's  process 


0.9167 
5x6.0 


x86.i 
a. 9 
86.4 
a. 49 


0.9x65 

4SO.O 


X86.9 
3.3 

85.  X 
a. 34 


0.9175 
437.0 


X89.3 
i.o 

85.8 
a. 08 


0.9x86 
478.0 


X86.9 
x.x 

84.4 
a. 70 


0.9169 
480.0 


x86.o 
0.9 
85-5 
3.30 


0.9175 
56X.O 


185.  S 

85!^ 
333 


0.9169 
524.0 


X8S.9 
X.8 
85.0 
3.23 


0.9x6x 
4a8.o 


185.4 
0:4 
86.5 
a.  98 


0.9179 
465.0 


185.8 
1.6 

86. a 
a.  67 


''Extracted"  olive  oil,  obtained  by  means  of  carbon  disulphide,  is  liable 
to  contain  traces  both  of  this  solvent  and  of  free  sulphur.  The  latter 
may  be  detected  by  warming  a  silver  coin  or  strip  of  copper  in  the  oil.  Car- 
bon disulphide  may  be  detected  by  the  methcKl  suggested  by  £.  Millau^ 
who  distils  50  grm.  of  the  oil  with  10  c.c.  of  pure  amyl  alcohol,  collecting  the 
first  5  c.c.  of  the  distillate  and  to  4  c.c.  of  the  distUlate  adds  i  c.c.  of  kapok  or 
cottonseed  oil  together  with  a  few  mg.  of  sulphur,  heating  the  mixture  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  i  hour. 

The  present  revisers  found  that  as  little  as  0.05%  of  carbon  disulphide 
can  be  easily  detected  in  this  way.  Olive  oils  which  have  been  extracted  by 
carbon  disulphide  have  been  examined  by  F.  Canzoneri  and  G.  Bianchini^ 
who  found  them  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  expressed  oil  in  the  following 
respects: 

(i)  High  specific  gravity. 

(2)  Lower  solidification  of  the  fatty  acids  (e.g.,  17.5°  to  19.7°). 

(3)  Lower  iodine  value  (77.5  to  80.2). 

(4)  High  acetyl  value. 

(5)  Lower  refractive  index  (59^  to  61^  Zeiss)  except  in  the  case  of  oils 
bleached  by  oxidation,  in  which  the  reading  exceeds  63°. 

(6)  Saponification  value  lower  than  normal. 

O.  Klein'  has  examined  30  samples  of  oil  prepared  from  known  varieties 
of  olives  and  30  commercial  samples  from  which  he  deduces  the  following 
limiting  values  for  Portuguese  oils: 


Sp.  gr. 

Refractive 
index  (a5<*  C). 

Iodine 
value 

Saponification 
value 

Maxixnnm 

^^  IfUflltllll .     ............. 

0.918 

0.9x5 
0.9x68 

X . 468a 
X.4660 
1.4670 

85.0 
75. 0 
80.5 

I9S.O 
185.0 

ATcrafe.. 

190.0 

>  Anu»  chim.  anal.,  I9xa,  I7»  i. 

*  Aunaii.  Ckim.  Applic.,  X9X4t  a,  i. 

^Ckem.  Z^ntr.,  191a,  i»  X664. 
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TEA  SEED  OIL. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  by  the  present  revisers  for  a 
sample  of  commercial  oU  obtained  from  Chinese  tea  seed. 

Sp.  gr.  at  15.5* 0.9163 

Iodine  value 84. 35 

.    Refractive  index  at  40**  C  (Zebi) 53 .  S 

Sai>onification  value 190. 5 

Free  fatty  acidi  (aa  oleic) i .  84 

Menon^  has  examined  seeds  from  Upper  Assam  which  on  extraction  with 
petroleum  ether  yielded  i6.i%  of  an  oil  having  the  following  characteristics: 

Oil: 

Sp.  gr..  isyiS^ o.goaS 

Saponification  value 189 . 9 

Reichert-Meissl  value o.  $6 

Titration  number  of  insoluble  volatile  acids o .  56 

Iodine  value 9a  •  7 

PaUy  acids: 

Insoluble  fatty  acids  -f-  unsaponifiable a .  6 

Insoluble  fatty  acids P3  •  ^4 

Melting  point 38 . 9 

Neutralisation  value 199 . 9 

Mean  molecular  weight aSo. 5 

Iodine  value 94. 13 

The  fatty  acids  consisted  of  about  25%  of  solid  acids  melting  at  57.8^ 
and  having  a  neutralisation  value  of  209.8,  mean  molecular  weight  267.3, 
iodine  value  13.84,  and  74.75%  of  liquid  acids  of  the  neutralisation  value 
191. 1,  mean  molecular  weight  293.5,  ^^^  iodine  value  117.8. 

MUSTARD  OIL. 

Black  Mustard  OiL — ^The  black  seeds  contain  about  30%  of  oil,  which 
is  usually  obtained  as  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  mustard. 

The  Indian  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  sesame  and  similar  oils. 

White  Mustard  OiL — The  white  seeds  contain  about  25%  of  oil.  The 
following  figures  have  been  recorded  by  Grimme  for  the  oil  obtained  from 
four  different  kinds  of  seeds.  ^ 


OU: 

Sp.  gr.  at  15*  C 

Solidifying  point 

Sapomfication  value 

Iodine  value 

Refractive  index  at  ao**  C 

Patty  acids: 

Patty  acids,  per  cent 

Unsaponifiable  matter,  per  cent. . 

Solidifying  point 

Melting  point 

Neutralisation  value 

Mean  molecular  weight 

Iodine  value 

Refractive  index  at  ao"  C 


Sinapis 
arvensis  L. 


Sinapis 
chinensis  L. 


—  T-aO 


o.paaS 


13**  to  —  X5* 

179.4 
ioa.6 
1.4738 

94-31 
z.ia 

179.8 
312.4 
106.6 

i.46as 


t 


Sinapis 
dissects  L. 


o . 9330 
-14* 
177.3 
X03.3 

X.4736 

94.  a8 

0.96 

14-xs* 
17- I 8* 

i8a.o 

308.6 

106.7 
I . 4648 


0.9a2X 
X3*  to  -  X4'* 
X78.a 
X05.6 

1.4735 

94.34 

0.96 

S-8« 

9-IO* 
181. 7 
309.1 
109.0 

1.464s 


Eruca 
sativa  Lmk. 


>  Year  Book  of  Indian  Guild  of  Science  and  Technology.  191  a.  X44. 
*  Lewkowitsch.  Oils,  Pals  and  Waxes,  5th  Ed.,  2,  a7i- 


0.9198 
-a^to  -io» 

174.4 
X01.8 

1.4723 

X.07 

8-xo* 
ia-i3* 
X80.X 
31X.8 
103.6 

1.4643 


COTTONSEED   OIL  13S 

The  percentage  of  ethereal  mustard  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
above  species  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Name 

Ethereal  mustard  oil  m 
seed.% 

Ethereal  mustard  oil  in  ex- 
tracted seed  meal,% 

Sinap^s  anentis 

0.950 
1.407 
0.833 
X.07S 

X.308 

Sinapis  dUnensis. 

9.033 

Sinapis  disseeia 

I. ISO 

Brtuc  smiiwa 

1.586 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  essential  oil  of  mustard  is  given  in  Abs.  /. 
Ckem.  Soc,y  1912,  ii|  308. 

COTTONSBBD  OIL. 

Various  improvements  have  been  suggested  in  order  to  render  the 
Halphen  test  still  more  delicate  (some  of  these  are  described  under  olive 
oil).  One  of  the  most  important  and  one  which  the  present  revisers  have 
found  to  be  extremely  delicate,  is  the  substitution  of  pyridine  for  amyl 
alcohol,  as  suggested  by  £.  Gastaldi,^  who  carries  out  the  test  by  mixing 
in  a  strong  test-tube,  5  c.c.  of  the  oil  or  fat  to  be  tested,  i  drop  of  p3nidine 
and  4  C.C.  of  carbon  disulphide  containing  1%  of  sulphur,  corking  the  tube 
and  heating  in  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour.  As  little  as  0.25%  of  cotton- 
seed oil  will  be  found  to  produce  a  distinct*red  tint  if  compared  with  a 
control  tube. 

Utz*  proposes  to  substitute  pentachlorethane  (b,  p.  159**)  for  carbon 
disulphide  so  as  to  obtain  a  higher  temperature,  and  states  that  he  has  ob- 
tained a  reaction  with  1%  of  cottonseed  oil  and  that  the  colour  is  produced 
without  the  presence  of  amyl  alcohol,  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  raised. 
Gastaldi  and  others,  however  (vide  olive  oil),  have  shown  that  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  appreciably  above  120°  a  red  colour  is  often  produced  when  no 
cottonseed  oil  is  present.  The  statement  of  Utz  must  therefore  be  accepted 
with  due  reserye. 

KAPOK  OIL. 

Known  also  under  the  name  of  Bastard  cotton  oil,  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Eriodendron  anfractuosum  which  yields  a  fruit  similar  to 
that  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  chief  distinction  being  that  the  seeds  them- 
selves are  quite  free  from  the  hairs  so  characteristic  of  cotton  seeds,  and  are 
small,  roimd  and  black  in  colour — the  hard  shell  constituting  about  40% 
of  the  whole.'  The  tree  abounds  in  Java,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  etc.,  where 
it  is  often  termed  the  "silk  cotton  tree,"  the  same  name  being  applied  to 
the  East  Indian  tree,  Bombax  malabaricutn,  which  is  very  similar  and  from 
which  kai>ok  oil  is  also  obtained,  there  being  no  commercial  distinction 

X  Aba.  7.  Soe.  Cktm.  Ind,,  igx^f  3i»  034. 

*  Chem.  Rgp,  FetL  tnd.,  19x3.  ao,  291. 

*  Lewkowitsch. 
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drawn  between  the  oils  from  these  two  sources.  Sprinkmeyer  and  Died- 
richs^  have  examined  the  oils  obtained  from  the  various  species  in  order  to 
differentiate  between  them  if  possible,  and  some  of  the  figures  which  they 
have  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Source 


Java,  E.  Africa 
Ceylon,  etc.* 


Bombaz 
malabaricum* 


Mexican 
Bombaz* 
(variety) 


Comniercial 


Sp.  gr.  at  15/15* 

Ref .  index  at  40*^  (Zeiss) 

Iodine  value 

Acid  value 

Saponification  value 


0.9235-    o.93a6 

51.7      -  59.7 

85.2      -  93.5 

18.5      -ai.02 

189.2      -194. S 


0.9600 
57.0 
73.6 

30 
X94-3 


57-4 
95.7 
12.62 
192.8 


0.92x7 
56.2 

97.  S4 

150 

192.5 


Kapok  oil  is  very  like  cottonseed  oil  in  most  respects  and  even  gives  the 
Halphen  reaction  to  a  slightly  greater  extent  than  the  latter.  Small  quan- 
tities of  kapok  oil  may,  however,  be  detected  in  cottonseed  oil  by  means  of 
a  modification  of  Becchi's  test  devised  by  Millau  when  applied  in  the  form 
recommended  by  Durand  and  Band.    The  test  is  carried  out  as  follows: 

IS  c.c.  of  the  oil  are  saponified  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  alcohol  in  the 
usual  manner,  200  c.c.  of  boiling  water  are  added  and  the  whole  boiled  tUl 
the  alcohol  is  evaporated.  The  fatty  acids  are  then  thrown  out  by  the  ad- 
dition of  N/10  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess.  The  fatty  acids  are  skimmed 
off,  and  shaken  twice  with  1$  c.c.  of  cold  distilled  water,  the  water  being 
then  drained  off  and  the  fatty  acids  dried  rapidly  in  an  oven  at  105**.  5  c.c. 
of  these  fatty  acids  are  shaken  with  5  c.c.  of  a  1%  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

Under  these  circumstances  cottonseed  oil  only  produces  a  hardy  per- 
ceptible  brown  colour,  while  kapok  oil  rapidly  develops  a  deep  coffee  colouration. 
By  means  of  this  test  it  is  possible  to  recognise  1%  of  kapok  oil  in  other 
liquid  oils. 

The  imports  of  kapok  seed  to  Holland  and  America  are  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  oil  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  cottonseed  oil,  with  which 
it  is  often  mixed,  and  increasing  quantities  are  refined  for  edible  purposes, 
more  particularly  in  Holland. 

The  content  of  the  oil  in  the  whole  seed  ranges  from  22%  to,,  in  some 
cases,  30%,  while  the  kernels  themselves  usually  contain  about  40%.  The 
seeds  of  B.  malabaricum  are  generally  rather  higher  in  oil  content. 


SESAME  OIL. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  by  Zimmermann^  to  the  failure  of  highly  re- 
fined sesame  oil  to  give  many  of  the  usual  colour  reactions,  and  he  states 
that  Solsein's  stannous  chloride  test  is  the  least  affected.  In  the  experience 
of  the  present  revisers  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  strong  Baudouin  reaction 

>  Zeit.  Unters.  Nakr.   Genussm.,  19x3.  26,  86.  and  450. 

*  Sprinkmeyer  and  Diedrichs  (Z.  Unters.  Nakr.  Cenussm.,  X913,  269  86  and  450). 

*  Fatty  Foods,  p.  222. 

*  Mitt»  d.  k.  k.  Teckn,  Vesuchsamtes.^  X912,  z,  71. 
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bom  the  refined  oil,  though  some  processes  of  refining  do,  as  stated  above, 
considerably  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  this  test.  At  one  time  the  German 
regulations  (see  Vol.  II,  p.  141)  required  10%  of  sesame  oil  to  be  added  to 
an  butter  substitutes  to  faciUtate  their  detection,  but  owing  to  the  aforesaid 
reduction  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Baudouin  reaction,  it  was  necessary 
subsequently  to  modify  these  regulations,  and  to  require  such  an  amount  of 
sesame  oil  to  be  added  as  woidd  suffice  to  give  a  distinct  red  colour  under 
specified  standard  conditions  (Vol.  II,  p.  316)  without  laying  down  any 
limits  as  to  the  quantity  of  sesame  oil  which  might  be  required  to  fulfil 
these  conditions. 

SOJA-BEAN  OIL. 

The  very  large  quantities  of  this  oil  which  have  come  on  the  market  in 
this  country  and  more  particularly  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  render  it  of  great  com- 
mercial importance. 

Many  investigations  have  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  utilizing 
the  oil  for  various  purposes  other  than  that  of  soap  making  and  the  recorded 
statements  of  different  observers  are  most  contradictory.  This  divergence 
of  opinion  may  be  explained  by  the  great  variety  of  different  species  of 
soja  beans  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  all  yield  an  oil 
having  identically  the  same  properties. 

Maximilian  Toch^  has  examined  33  different  varieties  of  soja  beans  and 
he  points  out  that  in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington no  less  than  280  varieties  of  soja  beans  have  been  recorded.  This 
investigator  explains  the  controversial  statements  of  other  workers  on  the 
grounds  that  the  oil  from  certain  varieties  of  beans  is  suitable  for  use  in 
paints  (i.e.f  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil)  and  goes  on  to  draw  a  favourable 
comparison  between  those  types  and  linseed  oil,  pointing  that  the  type  of 
ofl  adapted  for  use  in  paint  possesses  two  characteristics,  (a)  that  when 
heated  to  500°  F.  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  become  bleached  and  re- 
main bleached,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  Unseed  oil  to  a  certain  extent; 
(i)  that  when  heated  to  500*^  F.  and  blown  with  dry  air  for  5  to  7  hours, 
it  thickens  in  a  similar  manner  to  linseed  oil  and  attains  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.960  or 
over.  The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  this  author  for  a  standard 
sample  of  cold-pressed  Manchurian  bean  oil,  which  was  heated  to  500°  F.  and 
after  cooling  to  300®  F.  blown  vigorously  for  7  hours. 


Sp.  gr..  60*  P. 

Acid  value 

Iodine  value 

Origiiial  oil 

Blown  oil 

0.939 
0.963 

2.6 

19 

133.6 
105.6 

Blown  soja  oil  is  used  in  linoleum  manufacture.    The  figures  given  in  the 
foDowing  table  were  obtained  in  Messrs.  Toch  Bros.'  research  laboratory. 

>  J.  See,  Chem,  Ind,,  igta,  31,  573. 
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Kama 

Colour  of  iMd 

Colour  o(dI 

!?£■■ 

A«ld 
vHu, 

IoOm 
vain* 

„ 

0.9364 
0.9*t9 

0-9144 
o.(.»34 

a.gi4< 
0.9I11 

O.9141 
O.OJJ 

o'.i4 
0:05 

o.itf 

0.4» 

o.«3 

I.O 

ijsU 

ttumabov*. 

Med.unb«t. 
(S™da^^«^ 

!J?:S 

tU.> 

f^ST'- 

BUck 

Soja  oil  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  edible  oil,  but  bas  not  fulfilled  an- 
tidpatioQs,  still  while  tbere  is  no  difficulty  in  preparing  a  tasteless  and  odour- 
less oil,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  present  revisers  that  this  does  not 
keep  very  well,  and  has  a  tendency  to  develop  an  unpleasant  "oxidised" 
taste. 

CANDLE  mJT  OIL. 

In  addition  to  the  seeds  obtained  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  large 
quantities  axe  exported  from  Hongkong  and  Fiji,  as  well  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  oil  is  known  as  "Kekune"  or  "Country  Walnut  oil,"  etc 

The  seeds  of  AteurtiUs  triloba  are  said  to  produce  an  edible  oil,  but  that    - 
obtained  from  Aleurilies  moluccana  has,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lewko- 
witsch,  purgmg  properties.     The  seeds  from  both  varieties  are  sold  indis- 
criminately under  the  names  of  "  Candle  nuts,"  "  Baio  nuts,"  "Lumbang 
nuts,"  etc. 

The  present  revisers  {Fatly  Foods,  page  251)  have  extracted  samples  of 
the  oil  from  authentic  specimens  of  the  seed  of  both  varieties  and  have  ob- 
tained the  following  figures: 


Aleuritin 

■SSir 

ra.1% 

•si 

Rcf.  indEi  u  40°  C.  (Zeiu  » 

1.0% 

If  these  figures  are  compared  and  contrasted  with  those  of  other  observers 
{vide  Vol.  II,  149)  it  would  appear  that  the  oil  from  Alairities  triloba  has  a 
higher  saponification  value  and  a  lower  iodine  value  than  that  of  Ateurities 
moluccana. 

A  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  Candle  nut  oil  and  Tung  (Mi, 

'TIu<m1  rvnkuned  liquid  b«]ow  i«n  with«it  dapoiiting  "ataarine." 
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though  the  Chinese  variety  of  tung  oil  (vide  page  140)  is  obtained  from 
closely  allied  species  of  Aleurities  (var.  Fordii  and  Montana).  Tung  oils 
are  decidedly  poisonous. 

HEMP  SEED  OIL. 

Hemp  seeds  contain  about  33-35%  of  oil. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  the  revisers  from  one  genuine 
sample: 


Sp.  gr.  x$ /IS*. 0.9283 

Saponification  value Z91 .0 

Iodine  value z6i .  7 

Ref.  index  at  40^  (ZeiM) 73*5 

Free  fatty  aciat,  percent 4.3 


PINE  NUT  on.. 
The  data  in  the  following  table  have  been  collected  by  Lewkowitsch«^ 


Oil  from 


Yield 

oil. 

% 


Sp.gr. 
atxs* 


Solidifying 
point 


Saponi- 
fication 
value 


Iodine 

value 

(Wijs) 


Ref.  index 


Observer 


Pinus  syi9esiris,  L 

Pinus  moniana.  Mill 

Pinus  cembra,  L 

Pinus  esmbra.  L 

Pinus  picea,  L. 

Pinus  abi€St  L 

Pinus  G^rardiana,  Wall.. 

Pimus  pinsa,  L 

Cupressus   semptrvirens  \ 
V.  korimmialis.  Mill.  | 

Tku3fi  occidsntalis,  L. . . . 

Pinus  monopkyttc 

Pinus  PremonHena 

Pinus  momophytta 

Pinus  Fremoniiana 


3a.  z 
39-6 


35. 7 
3^.8 
31.6 

30.7 
21.8 

Z0.8 

15.0 


0.9336 

0.9318 

0.930 

0.9316 

0.9268 

0.93x2 

0.9307 

0.9326 

0.9320 

0.9298 

0.933 


28  to  —  29 

25  to  —26 

—  20 

20  to  —21 

25  to  —26 

-26 
-17 

—  22 

-4 
-8 


189-8 

147.  X 

189.6 

145. 7 

191. 8 

iS9a 

188.0 

i$6.3 

190. s 

120.9 

192.0 

Z20.S 

19x3 
192.6 

X20.9 

1x8.3 

188.6 

135.  X 

186.7 

154.8 

192.8 

XOX.3 

X89.0 

108.0 

x.4704at3S* 
z.4698at35 

l.47ioat40^ 
X. 4879  at  3 5* 
1.474a  at  35* 
1.468s  at  40^ 

z.4679at35'' 

1 .4857  at  35* 

1 .4795  »t  35® 
i.4769(?) 

1.4543  at  40"* 


Grimme. 

Grunme. 

V.  Schmoelling. 

Grimme. 

Grimme. 

Grimme* 

Grimme. 

Grimme* 

Gtimme. 

Grimme. 
Blasdale. 

Adams    and 
Holmes. 


POPPY  SEED  OIL. 

The  oils  obtained  from  different  varieties  of  poppy  seed  are  divided  com- 
mercially under  two  headings: 

(i)  ^'Huile  d^csillette"  obtained  from  the  grey  or  blue  European  seed. 

(2)  "Huile  de  pavoty'*  from  the  brown  or  mottled  seeds  of  foreign  origin. 

^'Huile  d'oeillette"  is  the  better  oil  and  commands  a  higher  price. 

The  following  simple  test  serves  to  distinguish  the  two  types  of  oil. 

The  oil  is  violently  shaken  in  a  bottle  when  it  will  be  found  that  (i)  gives 
a  fine  emulsion  of  air  bubbles,  rendering  the  oil  turbid,  (2)  bdiaves  quite 
differently  and  does  not  give  a  fine  emulsion  nor  is  the  froth  so  persistent. 

*'Huile  d'oeillette"  possesses  a  much  more  golden-yellow  colour  than 
"huile  de  pavot/'  and  so  much  so,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  colour  the 
latter  in  order  to  render  it  saleable.* 

SAFFLOWER  OIL. 

The  oil  is  obtained  from  2  distinct  varieties,  Carthamus  Hnctorius  and 
Carthamus  oxyacantha  the  latter  being  "wild"  safflower.    The  seeds  are 

>  OUs,  Pais  and  Waxss,  sth  Ed.,  Vol.  2,  p.  141. 
*!#.  Vuallart.  Ann.  PiUsif.,  1909.  2,  276. 
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commonly  known  as  "Kurdee**  or  "Kardai"  seeds,  and  the  quantities  ex- 
pressed are  largely  on  the  mcrease.  The  oU-cake  produced,  from  the 
decorticated  seed,  contains  nearly  50%  of  protein.  The  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  have  been  obtained  by  Leather.^ 


District 

No.  of  samples 

OU.  % 

Wt.  of  xoo  seeds 
in  grm. 

Central  Provinces 

6 

9 
8 
6 
I 

23. 54-3 I '82 
28.79-32.23 
23.88-33.5$ 
27.94-29.78 
22.47 

3.4OS-6.774 
4. 210-5 -5 16 
2.973-4-622 
3.348-4-936 
3.209 

Bombay  Presidency 

Madras  Presidency 

United  Presidency 

Bengal 

The  oil  gives  a  marked  hexabromide  reaction  and  is  a  good  drying  oil 
being  used  by  the  natives  in  parts  of  India  for  linoleum  manufacture. 


SUNFLOWER  OIL. 

This  oil  is  usually  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  the  common  sunflower,  and 
seldom  from  the  seeds  alone  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  portion  usually  termed  "the  seed"  is  really  the  whole  fruit.  The 
plant  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  but  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Russia,  China 
and  Hungary  and  is  so  abundant  in  South  Africa  that  it  is  used  to  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  fields.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  easy 
plant  to  grow  and  produces  an  enormous  yield  of  fruits,  the  attempts  to  in- 
troduce it  into  India  and  the  United  States  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory 
and  the  crop  in  Great  Britain  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  commercial  importance, 
though  the  climatic  conditions  lend  themselves  to  its  production.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  value  of  the  crop  is  not  realised  by  the  conservative  British 
farmer. 

Sunflower  oil  serves  well  for  edible  purposes  though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
refine  owing  to  its  tendency  to  form  emulsions. 

The  fruits  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  a  dark  brownish  black,  and  con- 
tain about  22-25 %  of  0*1  (4S~So%  calculated  on  the  true  seed).  The  oil  from 
the  white  fruits  has  been  found  by  the  present  revisers  to  have  a  much  lower 
iodine  value  (106)  and  a  lower  refractive  index  than  that  yielded  by  the  black 
seeds. 

TUNG  OILS. 

Chinese  Wood  Oil. — The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  this  oil  of  late 
years  has  caused  it  to  b^  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  in  view  being  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  method  of  assaying 
its  purity,  and  to  set  up  a  standard  specification  for  purpose  of  sale,  to 
which  all  pure  samples  should  conform.  As  might  be  expected,  a  number 
of  quite  useless  tests  have  been  put  forward. 

*  Mem.  Depart.  Agric.,  India,  March,  1907. 
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A  general  survey  of  the  more  important  methods  has  been  made  by 
Chapman^  whose  paper  should  be  consulted.    He  points  out  that  the. 
analytical  determinations  of  the  greatest  importance  are  the  sp.  gr.^  the 
iodine  value,  the  refractive  index,  the  viscosity  and  the  polymerisation  test. 

The  Wijs  method  of  determining  the  iodine  value  is  recommended,  if 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

About  o.i  grm.  of  the  oD  is  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  purified  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, 30  C.C.  of  the  Wijs  solution  added  and  the  absorption  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  hours  in  the  dark. 

In  connection  with  the  viscosity  (time  of  efflux)  the  same  author  draws 
attentioif  to  the  fact  that  the  viscosity  of  tung  oil  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  fatty  oil  likely  to  be  used  as  an  adulterant,  but  the  warning  is  added 
that  the  viscosity  may  be  considerably  increased  by  heating  the  oil  to  a 
temperature  short  of  that  required  for  solidification. 

Pofymerisation  Tests. — A  great  number  of  the  tests  put  forward  are 
based  on  the  property  which  this  oil  possesses  of  setting  to  a  firm  mass  when 
heated.  It  has  been  suggested  to  solidify  the  oil  by  heating  it  under  stand- 
ard conditions  and  to  grind  and  extract  the  mass  with  ether,  but  the  present 
revisers  have  found  this  to  be  most  misleading  and  unsatisfactory  except 
in  the  case  of  gross  adulteration  which  could  be  more  easUy  detected  by 
other  methods. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  a  method 
devised  by  C.  V.  Bacon  is  tentatively  put  forward. 

''Into  a  test-tube  ^  in.  diameter  and  4  in.  in  length  there  are  trans- 
ferred about  10  C.C.  of  pure  China  wood  oil;  into  another  test-tube  there  is 
transferred  a  similar  volume  of  pure  China  wood  oil  adulterated  to  the 
extent  of  10%.  A  sample  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  treated  in  a  like  manner, 
and  these  are  placed  in  a  proper  support  and  immersed  in  an  oil  bath  which 
has  a  temperature  of  about  288^  C;  so  that  when  the  tubes  are  in  it  a  tem- 
perature of  280^  or  285^  C.  (maximum)  can  be  maintained.  The  oil  bath 
containing  the  tubes  is  maintained  at  this  temperature  for  exactly  9  minutes, 
the  tubes  are  then  withdrawn  and  the  test  sample  is  compared  with  the 
pure  oil,  and  with  the  same  oil  adulterated  with  5  and  10%  of  foreign 
oil.  After  the  tubes  are  withdrawn  from  the  oil  bath,  each  tube  should 
be  stabbed  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  small  bright  spatula.  Pure  oil  will 
give  a  hard,  clean  cut,  and  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn  the  incision  will 
look  like  a  straight  line,  but  an  oil  having  an  adulteration  as  low  as  5% 
will  invariably  be  softer,  and  the  incision  will  have  a  peculiar  feathered 
effect;  whilst  an  adulteration  of  10%  will  be  soft  and  ''pushy,"  an  adultera- 
tion exceeding  12%  in  many  instances  will  remain  entirely  liquid." 

A  further  test  which  is  used  by  the  New  York  importers  and  varnish 
makers  is  described  as  follows: 

''Hankow  and  Shanghai  wood  oil,  100  grm.,  should  be  heated  in  an 

s  Analyst,  191 3.  37»  543- 
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Open  basin  (6  in.  in  diameter)  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  temperature  between 
540°  and  560°  F.  and  if  it  solidifies  in  about  6  to  6^  minutes,  cuts  dry,  and 
is  firm  in  body,  without  discolouration  and  without  being  sticky,  it  should 
be  passed  as  a  good  delivery.  For  Canton  and  Hongkong  wood  oU  de- 
liveries, the  time  should  be  from  4}^  to  5H  minutes  in  an  open  basin  as 
above.  Should  a  longer  time  be  taken  by  what  is  presumably  pure  wood 
oil,  other  tests  confirming  purity  shall  be  positive." 

Chapman  (ibid.)  criticises  these  tests  and  as  a  result  of  considerable 
experience  states  that  he  attaches  more  importance  to  the  hardness  of  the 
jelly  obtained  under  standard  conditions  than  the  time  required  for  bring- 
ing about  polymerisation.  He  has  devised  the  followii^  method  of  carrying 
out  the  test,  which  he  finds  to  be  capable  of  yielding  definite  and  concord- 
ant results: 

In  the  following  table  he  gives  the  results  of  the  examination  of  17 
samples  of  Chinese  wood  oil  from  Hankow: 
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The  following  extract  has  been  taken  from  bis  paper: 

"About  5  c.C.  of  the  oil  to  be  eiamined  are  btroduced  into  eacb  of  1  teat-tabes 
6  in.  Ions  by  ^  in.  diameter.  These  are  then  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  melted  pumf- 
fin  wax  at  a  temperature  of  approximately  ioa°.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  tbcn 
raised  to  350°,  talcing  about  15  minutes  for  the  operation.  As  soon  as  that  temp«ratan  ii 
reached  the  time  is  noted,  and  the  source  of  heat  adjusted  so  that  the  temperature  of  tht 
bath  is  maintained  constant  at  350".  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  one  of  the  tubes  is  with- 
drawn, allowed  to  cool,  and,  when  cold,  is  broken,  and  the  jelly  eiamined.  The  other  tube 
is  kept  in  the  bath  at  150°  for  a  further  period  of  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
also  is  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool;  it  is  then  broken,  and  the  hardness  of  the  jdly 
observed.  CliiDese  wood  oil  of  good  quality  should  give  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  a  fairly 
firm  jelly,  which,  at  the  end  of  i  hour,  should  become  quite  hard.  It  is  advisable  in  all 
cases  to  carry  out  comparison  tests  alongside  of  the  oil  under  examination,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  sample  of  oil  known  to  be  of  good  quality. 

"I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  express  the  hardness  of  the  solidified  cylinders  by  meut* 
of  numbers,  but  with  a  little  experience  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  sample  of 
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genuine  oil  and  the  same  oil  containing  a  small  percentage  of  some  fatty  oil,  such  as  soja 
bean  or  sesame.  In  referring  to  the  pol3rmerisation  experiments,  I  have  used  the  words 
''very  hard,"  "hard,"  and  ''fairly  hard,"  to  denote  the  consistency  of  the  polymerised  oil, 
since  such  expressions  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  degree  of 
liardness  of  the  solid  cylinders  of  oil,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  their  physical  charac- 
ters. When  cut  with  a  knife  or  broken  across,  the  cut  or  fractured  surface  should  be 
smooth  and  free  from  stickiness,  and  small  portions  when'  rubbed  in  the  hand  should  break 
down  completely  into  a  soft  crumbly  mass,  which  should  not  adhere  to  the  fingers." 

Hezabromide  Test — This  test  becomes  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  detection  of  other  oils  which  yield  insoluble  hexabromides,  such  as  fish 
or  marine  animal  oils  as  well  as  linseed,  rubberseed  oil,  etc.,  for  it  has  been 
shown  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell  and  independently  by  Jenkins  and  Chapman 
(the  latter  having  worked  on  the  17  samples  above  referred  to  as  well  as  on 
4  samples  of  Japanese  wood  oil)  that  no  insoluble  hexabromides  are  obtained 
by  the  methods  proposed  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell.^  The  present  revisers 
have  applied  this  test,  as  modified  by  Halphen,^  to  a  large  number  of  samples 
without  obtaining  a  precipitate  in  any  one  case. 

Candle  nut  oil  (page  138)  obtained  from  another  species  of  Aleurites  as 
well  as  perilla  and  hemp  seed  oils  yield  notable  quantities  of  insoluble 
hexabromides. 

Ware  and  Schimiann,'  give  the  following  methods  to  detect  adulterating 
oils,  which  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  potassium  soaps  of  Chinese  wood 
oQ  in  absolute  alcohol.    3  grm.  are  saponified  for  30  minutes  under  a  reflux 

a 

condenser  with  100  c.c.  of  N/4  absolute  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and 
the  soap  solution  is  cooled  for  10  minutes  at  o^  and  filtered  through  a  Gooch 
crudble  surrounded  by  ice.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  ice-cold  abso- 
lute alcohol  previously  saturated  with  the  potassium  soap  of  elaeo-margaric 
acid  and  the  residue  dried  in  vacuo  at  75**  to  80®,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or 
carbon  dioxide  and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  dry  insoluble  soap  may  be 
taken  as  measuring  the  wood  oil  in  the  sample. 

Experiments  on  test  samples  containing  from  5  to  40%  of  linseed  and  soja 
bean  oils  gave  results  within  i  to  2%  of  the  theoretical. 


Sp.  gr.  is-s*  lis-s!* 

Rfff.  index  at  as 

MmBttare  and  volatile  matter. 

Ash 

Add  valve 

Saponification  value 

Unaaponifiable  matter 

Iodine  valne  (Hubl,  i8  hoar*) 

Iodine-jelly  test* 

Heating  test* 


0.9406 

I -5143 
coxa  % 
0.0068% 

3.45 
193.37 

0.73 
169.3 
3  nun.  37 
9  min.  54  sec 


% 


0.9396 
1.5186 
0.03      % 

0.0026% 
0.90 
193 -oa 

0.47 
Z69.6 
4  min.  43 
9  min.  23  sec 


% 


0.9376  to  0.9416 
z. 4790  to  x.saoo 


o.a  too.8 
188.3  to  193.4 

I5I-6  to  17Z.7 

3  min.  to       8  min. 

xo  min.  to  xx .  5  min. 


i  Analyst,  1898.  23*  3io< 

*  Fatty  Poods,  nage  4a. 

•  Proc  Am€r.  See.  TtsL  Mat.,  1914. 

•  lodiiu-idly  Ttst. — This  test  is  carried  out  by  mixing  z  grm.  of  the  oil  with  5  e.c.  of  chloroform  i^t 
s^.  adding  5  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  the  same  solvent  and  stirring  the  mixture  until 
»  jdly  is  formed.    The  time  is  noted  from  the  addition  of  the  iodine  to  the  formation  of  a  jeUy. 

*  HeaHnM  Test, — s  cc.  of  the  oil  are  placed  in  a  test-tube  containing  a  glass  rod  and  heated  in  an  ofl- 
hmth  at  a8a*.  the  rod  is  raised  after  9  minutes  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  50  seconds,  the  time  bsios 
0Ot)ed  when  a  jelly  is  formed. 
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In  a  report  of  the  same  Society^  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  given 
for  two  samples  of  Chinese  wood  oil,  No.  i,  being  commercially  obtained  from 
the  exporter  and  No.  2  expressed  in  the  laboratory  from  Chinese  wood  oil  nuts. 

In  column  3  is  a  summary  of  the  average  results  of  11  investigators  upon 
3  samples  of  tung  oil  pressed  from  American  grown  nuts. 

Japanese  Wood  OiL 

With  regard  to  the  source  of  Japanese  wood  oil  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  exact  botanical  species  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
While  Lewkowitsch,^  states  that  the  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  Elcso^ 
cocca  vernicia,  quoting  Kametaka'  and  distinctly  states  that  this  tree  differs 
from  Paulawnia  imperialism  Chapman  (supra)  examined  oil  extracted  by  him- 
self from  the  fruits  of  the  latter  plant  and  obtained  values  closely  agreeing 
with  samples  of  Japanese  wood  oil  obtained  from  Japan.  Later,  however, 
Wilson^  states  that  the  seeds  actually  examined  by  Chapman  were  those  of 
Akurites  cordata  and  not  those  of  Patdownia  imperialism  In  view  however  of 
the  fact  that  Chapman  himself  examined  oil  extracted  in  his  own  laboratory 
from  the  seeds  of  A.  cordata^  it  seems  difficult  to  make  these  statements 
harmonise. 

In  a  private  communication  to  the  present  revisers.  Chapman  states  that 
the  oil  examined  by  him  was  prepared  from  seeds  forwarded  to  him  from  an 
authentic  source  in  Japan  and  from  a  district  in  which  the  oil  was  being 
commercially  manufactured  and  he  was  informed  that  the  seeds  in  question 
were  obtained  from  Faidawnia  imperialis  and  he  further  states  that  the  seeds 
in  question  were  quite  different  from  those  of  AleuriUs  cordata  in  his  posses- 
sion, one  specimen  of  which  had  been  received  from  the  Imperial  Institute. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  present  revisers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Chapman's 
statement  as  to  the  botanical  source  of  these  seeds  must  be  taken  as  correct, 
though  whether  Patdownia  imperialis  is  to  be  considered  a  botanical  synonym 
for  Akurites  cordata  must  be  left  an  open  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  oil,  it  undoubtedly  differs  from  Chinese 
wood  oil,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  its  powers  of  polymerisation  and 
the  iodine  value  is  distinctly  lower. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  by  Chapman: 


Sotirce 

Wakasa 

Idsumo                      ? 

Paulownia 
imperialis 

Iodine  value 

158.0 

0.9377 
195.  a 

I . 5083 
1330.0 

Soft. 

149  0 

0.9400 
193. 4 

1 .  505a 
1630.0 

Soft. 

151. 8 

0.9349 
196.3 
I . 5034 

IS3.S 

0.93SZ 
X93-5 
x.soso 

8d.  or.  IS  /is* 

Saponification  value 

Refractive  index  at  ao* 

Time  of  efflux  at  is*,  seconds 

Polymerisation,  2  hours  at  a^o*  . . . 
Bromine    thennal    value     (nae    in 
degrees).^ 

Very  soft. 

94. s 

»I9I4.  I7t38. 

*  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes,  5th  Ed.,  a,  83. 

*  J.  CoU.  Set.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1906. 

*  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  1913,  13*  441. 
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Lewkowitsch^  has  contrasted  the  polymerising  powers  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  wood  oils  in  the  following  table: 


Japanese 
tung  oil 


Chinese  tung  oil 


No.  X 


No.  a 


Original  oil 

Heated  rax>idly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  2x3®  Uao^P* 
Heated  ras>idly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  232^  (450^  P.J 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  250^  (482^  P.j 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flash  to  300®  (572^  P. 


Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  3x0'  (590^  P*) . 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  320*  (608^  P.) . 
Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  330^  (626^  P.) . 

Heated  rapidly  in  wide-mouthed  flask  to  340®  (644^  P.) . 
Heated  to  150^  and  kept  there  for  2  hours 


0.93386 
0.9649 

0.93SS 
0.9477 


0.9553 
0.9650 

0.9694 

0.9760 
Solidified  to  a 
soft  jelly. 
0.9477 


0.94x2 
0.9438 

0.9445 
0.9448 
0.9592 

0.9638 

0.9700 

SoUdihed  to 

a  jelly. 

o!9365  " 
0.9363 


0.9410 
0.943s 
O.94ZI 
0.0504 
Solidified  to 
hard  jelly. 


0.9463 


WALNUT  OIL. 

A.  Fouchet'  has  extracted  by  means  of  cold  petroleum  ether  a  yellow  oil 
from  seeds  of  a  cross  between  Juglans  niger  and  Juglans  cinerea  the  yield 
being  50%.    The  oil  so  obtained  gave  the  following  figures: 

Sp.  gr.  at  X2 /4^  C 0.925 

Ref.  index  (n),^  at  22**  C 1.4705 

Critical  temperature  of  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 78. 5^  Ct 

I«t ±0 

Saponification  value X91 .0 

Acid  value 0.37 

Iodine  value X5x  .0 

Acetyl  value xi.o 

The  author  states  that  the  oil  consisted  mainly  of  the  glycerides  of  stearic 
oleic,  linoleic  and  linolenic  acids,  there  being  70%  of  linoleic  acid.  Juglans 
niger  is  largely  cultivated  in  North  America,  the  oil  from  which  is  known 
as  pecan  oil. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  A.  C.  Deiler  and  G.  S.  Traps'  for 
oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  (kernels)  by  ether. 

Sp.  gr.  at  xs  /X5*  C 0.9x84 

Saponification  value X98.0 

Iodine  value  (Hubl's  method) xo6.o 

Reichert-Meissl  value 2.2 

Insoluble  fatty  adds  +  unsaponifiable 93.4 


ALIZARIN  OIL,  TURKBT-RED  OIL. 

W.  Herbig  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  potassium  salts  of  ricin- 
oleic  and  sulphoricinoleic  acids  are  largely  soluble  in  cold  acetone  and  the 
sodium  salts  only  sparingly  soluble,  to  efEect  a  practically  quantitative  sepa- 
ration from  the  neutral  oil.    He  proceeds  as  follows:  From  3  to  s  grm.  of 

>  OUs,  Pats  end  Waxes,  5th  Bd..  a,  84. 

•  BulL  Set.  PharmaeoL,  xpia.  x8,  $29, 

•  Amer.  Chem.  J.,  19x0,  43t  90. 
«  FOrbsr-ZsU.,  35,  169  and  X94. 
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the  oil,  according  to  the  water  content  determined  by  Fahrion's  method^  are 
neutralised  with  N/i  or  N/10  alkali,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath 
and  the  residue  dried  by  Fahrion's  method  {loc.  cU.).  The  dried  mass  (which 
must  not  be  overheated)  is  boUed  with  4  successive  portions  (75  c.c.  each)  of 
anhydrous  acetone,  each  extract  being  cooled  with  ice  and  decanted  through 
a  filter.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  of  oil  weighed  and  its  acid 
and  saponification  values  determined.  The  separated  salts  are  readily  sol- 
uble in  hot  water  yielding  a  solution  ranging  from  faint  yellow  to  deep  yellow 
("monopol  soap").  This  solution  is  treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid 
to  liberate  the  combined  sulphuric  acid  and  fatty  acids,  the  latter  being 
subsequently  extracted  with  ether  and  examined.  From  66%  ("monopol 
soap")  to  77%  (Turkey-red  oil)  of  the  total  sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  the 
salts  insoluble  in  acetone. 

The  ratios  between  the  percentages  of  acetone  extract  and  fatty  acids 
were:  "monopol  soap"  1.13;  Turkey-red  oils  1.45  and  1.78.  The  sum  of 
water  and  total  fat  constituted  about  90%  of  the  samples  of  oil  (84%  in  the 
case  of  "monopol  soap").    This  affords  a  practical  sorting  test. 

CROTON  OIL, 

It  is  of  interest  to  note'  that  this  oil  entirely  loses  its  physiological  proper* 
ties  when  subjected  to  the  process  of  hydrogenation. 

BASSIA  TALLOW. 

Bassia  Longifolia  and  Bassia  Latifolia. — The  seeds  of  Bassia  longifolia 
and  Bassia  latifolia  are  very  similar  and  are  much  confused  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  admixture  in  commercial  samples  but  more  especially  because  they 
are  commonly  known  under  the  same  names,  such  as  "Mowrah,"  "Mohw- 
rah,"  "Mahua"  and  "Illipe;"  the  latter  name  being  also  applied  to  a  very 
large  number  of  exotic  fats  and  ceases  to  have  any  designative  value. 

The  present  revisers  (see  Fatty  Foods,  p.  183  et  seq.)  have  endeavoured 
to  draw  some  better  line  of  distinction  between  the  fats  of  this  group  and  sug- 
gest that  less  confusion  would  arise  if  they  were  referred  to  as  "Latifolia 
Fat"  and  "Longifolia  Fat." 

Bassia  Longifolia. — Occurs  in  southern  India  only.  The  seeds  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  B.  latifolia^  but  as  a  general  rule  are  slightly 
longer  and  narrower,  but  this  does  not  hold  true  in  every  case. 

The  kernels  which  represent  about  ^^  of  the  weight  of  the  seed  contain 
some  5S%  of  fat. 

In  all  probability  the  fat  from  these  seeds  yielded  the  original  "Illipe 
butter." 

Bassia  latifolia  occurs  mainly  in  central  India — from  western  Bengal  to 
Burma — but  does  not  extend  to  southern  India.    The  seeds  are  rather  more 

>  J,  Soc.  Clum.  Ind„  1913,  ja.  11x8. 
*  B«r..  igo9.  4»»  1546. 
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round  and  shorter  than  those  of  B.  longifoUa  and  larger  than  those  of  B, 
butyracea.  As  m  the  case  of  B.  longifoUa  the  kernel  represents  ^  {<x 
rather  more)  the  weight  of  the  seed  and  contains  from  57-60%  of  fat. 

Bassia  Butyracea. — ^The  seeds  of  B.  hUyracea,  which  occurs  in  the  sub- 
TTimala)ran  districts — ^from  the  Ganges  to  Bhutan — are  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  B.  longifoUa  and  B.  laUfoUa  except  that  they  are  much  smaller. 

The  fat  obtained  from  the  seeds  is  known  as  ''Phulwa,"  the  name  ''Phul- 
wara"  being  applied  to  the  seeds  only.  The  seeds  contain  some  f^  of  their 
weight  of  kernel,  which  kernel  has  a  fat  content  of  some  66%.  This  fat  is 
one  of  the  most  common  adulterants  of  Ghee  and  on  this  accoimt  has  actually 
been  given  the  name  of  ''Ghee"  in  some  text-books.  The  present  revisers 
with  a  view  to  differentiating  between  the  fats  obtained  from  the  three  fore- 
going seeds  examined  samples  of  authentic  origin  and  having  extracted 
the  fat  themselves  by  means  of  petroleum  ether,  obtained  the  figures  given 
in  the  following  table: 


Determination 


BaaeU  latifolia 


Baatia  longifolia 


Baana  butyracea 


Ref .  index  at  40*C.  (Zaiaa  butyro-refracto- 
meter. 


lodina  value  (Wijt) 

ralu 


ue. 


Saponification  vi 

Sp.  gr.,  99V I SC. 

Free  fatt/  aoda  (as  oleic). 

Umaponifiable  matter. . . . 

Baryta  value: 

ia)  Total 

lb)  Insoluble 

U)  Soluble 

6-(900+<;) 

Resdiert-Meisu  value. . . . 
Polenske  value 


47.7 

S9-4 
193.  d 

0.8595 
24.6% 


963.0 

252.0 

zi.o 

+41.0 


49.3 
62.6 

189*8 
o . 8624 

3.3% 


258.2 
252.8 

5.4 
+47.4 


47.8 

J  2. 6 
8.2 


8.74% 

X.36 

257.3 

„5.J 

+54.1 

X.3Z 

0.6s 


Shea  butter  or  Karit€  butter  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  BtUyrosper" 
mum  (or  Bassia)  Parkii,  a  tree  largely  grown  in  West  Africa,  French  Soudan, 
etc.  The  general  appearance  of  the  seed  is  not  unlike  that  of  B.  longifoUa, 
B.  laUfolia  and  B.  buiyrospermum,  though  so  very  considerably  larger  in 
size  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  be  confused  with  these. 

The  whole  seeds  have  a  var3dng  content  of  fat — amounting  to  33  to  45% 
of  its  weight  which  is  equal  to  50-60%  of  the  kernel,  the  latter  being  the 
portion  usually  imported. 

Originally  the  fat  found  an  outlet  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
candles,  but  of  late  years,  owing  to  improvements  in  the  methods  of  de- 
odourising  and  refining,  its  uses  as  an  edible  fat  in  the  form  of  a  lard  sub- 
stitute or  pastry  fat  has  been  very  considerable.  The  "stearine"  has  beai 
utilised  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  chocolate  fat  and  the  ^'oleine"  for  baking 
purposes. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  its  use  for  edible  purposes  was  at  one  time 
its  large  content  of  unsaponifiable  matter — (5-9%) — ^but  manufacturers 
have  now  learned  how  to  select  seeds  giving  the  lowest  yield  of  unsaponi- 
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fiable  matter,  and  methods  of  removing  a  proportion  of  the  latter  have 
come  into  use.  The  figures  in  the  following  tables  were  obtained  by  the 
present  revisers. 

SHEA  NUT  OIL. 


Determination 


Usual  limits 


Typical  specimen 


M.  p.,  "C,  incipient  fusion 

M.  p.  *^C..  complete  fusion 

Solidifying  point,  *C 

Saponification  value 

Ret,  index  at  ^of  C.  (Zeiss  butyro-refractometer) 

Iodine  value  (Wijs) 

Sp.  gr..  i^/is  C 

Sp.  gr..  99V1S  C 

Free  fatty  acids  (as  oleic) 

Unsapomfiable  matter 

M.  p.  of  fatty  acids.  **C 


ag*  to  3a** 
37"  to  4a* 
as*  to  30* 
180  to  190 
55.5  to  56.5 
57  to  63 


upwards 
S  to9% 


41.  a' 
a6.8« 
186.9 
56. 3 
58.93 


8.39% 

7.56% 


Determination 


Shea  nut  "stearine" 


Shea  nut  "oleine" 


M.  p.,  °C.,  incipient  fusion 

M.  p..  *C.,  complete  fusion 

Solidifying  point,  **C 

Saponification  value 

Ref .  index  at  40*  C.  (Zeiss  butyro-refractometer) , 

Iodine  value 

Free  fatty  acids 

Unsapomfiable  matter 

Reichert^Meissl  value 

Polenske  value 


40.  ©• 

55.  s; 

34.  «• 
X79.7 

52.7 
51-9 
4 


I 


% 


.a5% 


34.0" 
18X.6 

S8.7 

oa.3 
S.89% 
772% 
a. 60 
0.73 


Bassia  Tozisperma  (Mimusops  Djave),  the  seeds  of  which  are  commonly 
known  as  "Njave"  or  "Djave"  being  the  "mahogany  nuts"  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

The  nuts  are  about  2K~3  ^'  loi^g  and  i}^  broad,  having  a  bright  pol- 
ished mahogany  coloured  shell  and  a  long  oval  hilum  on  one  side.  They 
are  similar  to,  though  rather  larger  and  more  pointed  at  the  extremities  than. 
Shea  nuts.  They  contain  about  half  their  weight  of  a  kernel  in  which 
there  is  6$  to  70%  of  fat. 

As  far  as  the  present  revisers  are  aware  the  fat  has  not  been  used  for 
edible  purposes  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  usually  contains  traces  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  produced  by  the  enzymic  decomposition  of  the  non-fatty 
portion.  It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  free  the  fat  from 
this  poison  and  in  the  event  of  no  other  unwholesome  substance  revealing 
itself,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  fat  should  not  find  a  use  for 
dietetic  purposes. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  on  a  sample  of  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds  with  petroleum  ether  by  the  present  revisers. 

Solidifying  point ai  .0^ 

Saponification 184 .  a 

Ref.  index  at  40®  C.  (Zeiss  scale) 51.8* 

Iodine  value  (Wijs) 65.  i 

Sp.  gr.  •9<B 0.8578 

Free  fatt^  acids  (as  oleic),  % 9*  37 

Unsapomfiable  matter,  % 3. 80 

M.  p.  of  fatty  acids Sa .  8* 

Solidifying  xxMnt  of  fatty  acida 47*8* 
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Bassia  Motfleyana,  Nat.  Ord.  Sapotaceae. 

The  seeds,  which  are  also  known  as  katio,  katiau,  ketzian  and  by  various 
other  names,  are  like  those  of  B.  laUfolia  but  very  much  smaller.  Accord- 
ing to  Brooks^  the  tree  grows  abundantly  in  the  swamps  of  Sadong  and 
Saribas  Districts.  This  author  states  that  they  are  at  present  of  no  com- 
mercial value,  but  are  highly  prized  by  the  natives  for  cooking  and  other 
purposes. 

The  average  figures  of  a  Dyak  prepared  oil  are  given  in  th6  table  below. 
This  oil  had  a  bright  yellow  colour,  sweet  taste  and  pleasant  odour  of  almonds. 

Brooks  has  found  the  kernels  to  contain  47.5%  of  oil,  while  another  sample 
examined  by  the  present  revisers  had  a  fat  content  of  56%,  and  the  proportion 
of  kernel  amounted  to  75%  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  seed,  100  of  which 
weighed  30  grm. 

Brooks  describes  the  Jyyik  prepared  oil  as  having  a  pleasant  odour  of 
almonds,  which  neither  the  Imperial  Institute  nor  the  present  revisers  have 
found  to  be  true  of  oils  which  were  extracted  from  the  seeds  in  the  laboratory. 
The  native  prepared  fat  was,  however,  foimd  to  have  a  pronounced  smell  of 
almonds  and  this  was  investigated  by  the  Imperial  Institute  who  found  no 
prussic  acid,  but  proved  the  presence  of  benzaldehyde,  which  they  suggest 
had  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  or  scenting  the  oil. 


OIL  FROM  BASSIA  MOTTLEYANA. 


Description  of  sample 

Dyak  or  native  make 

Extracted    from  seeds 

Observer 

Brooks 

Present 
revisers 

Imperial 
Institute 

Imperial 
Institute 

Present 
revisers 

SoMi'Tinff  pnint 

14.0 
1.8 
0.917 

25. 0 
1.7 
0.9174 

Acid  vvlne 

a. 3 

77.9 

.I3'8 

80.  ar.,  is*/lS* 

Sij,  ar_.  xoo®/H.S* 

0.8d4 
65.0 

0.885 
65.0 

lU^    1^  v«    A  v^#     t   ^9*  9      •••••••••• 

Iodine  vftlue 

63.3 

S3. 4 
189.  s 
.      0.41 

itVs 

65.9 

Ref .  index 

53.3 

Ssnonificstion  vftlu^k , , 

188.9 

191.  S 

X9X.O 

193. 1 

tJnsaponifiable  matter 

P*{/>ft*t>f^1^Maat  VftliiA _ 

0.6 
36.3' 

0.8 

36.4' 

Tltftr  test      

1 

BORNEO  TALLOW. 


During  recent  years  very  large  quantities  of  Borneo  tallow  have  found 
their  way  on  to  the  European  market  in  the  form  of  cacao-butter  substitutes, 
the  fat  being  obtained  from  various  kinds  of  Shorea,  chiefly  Shorea  stenoptera^ 
Shorea  ghysberiiana,  Shorea  aptera  and  Shorea  robusta  as  well  as  Isoptera 
borneensis  and  species  of  Hopea.  The  seeds  are  usually  sent  into  this  country 
under  the  name  of  "Pontianak  illip6  nuts,"  being  distinguished  by  the  prefix 

i Analyst,  1909.  34t  a07. 
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''large''  or  ''small"  this  not  conveying  any  botanical  distinction,  but  being 
purely  a  commercial  differentiation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  seed. 

The  cacao-butter  substitute  is  commercially  known  as  "green  butter/' 
but  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  this  name  also  includes  the  fat  of 
a  number  of  similar  exotic  nuts. 

The  fat  obtained  from  certain  of  these  seeds  is  so  similar  in  physical  and 
analytical  properties  to  true  cacao  butter  that  the  problem  of  distinguishing 
it  from  cacao  butter  is  of  the  highest  difficulty.  Various  tests  have  been  put 
forward  with  the  object  of  detecting  its  presence,  one  of  the  most  important 
having  been  suggested  by  Halphen.^  His  test  has  been  investigated  by  the 
present  revisers*  who  not  having  found  it  altogether  satisfactory,  have 
modified  it  in  the  following  manner:  i  grm.  of  the  clear  filtered  fat  is  dis- 
solved in  2  C.C.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
petroleum  ether  (distilling  below  40^),  and  2  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  placed 
in  a  test-tube  about  6  in.  long  and  ^  in.  in  diameter.  The  tube  is  cooled 
in  water  and  a  solution  of  bromine  in  an  equal  volume  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride added  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  shaking,  until  the  colour  of 
the  bromine  is  permanent.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  only  i 
drop  in  excess  is  allowed.  The  tube  is  then  corked  and  allowed  to  stand. 
If,  after  the  expiration  of  15  minutes,  the  solution  is  perfectly  clear,  cacao 
butter  is  not  present,  or  there  is  less  than  10%.  If  the  solution  shows  any 
turbidity,  the  presence  of  cacao  butter  is  indicated,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
— somewhat  rare — cacao  butter  substitute  obtained  from  a  species  of  Gutta 
nut.  This  one  exception,  however,  does  not  give  quite  the  same  turbidity 
as  cacao  butter,  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  as  described  below. 

The  method  can  be  made  roughly  quantitative  by  making  mixtures  of 
cacao  butter  and  some  solid  fat  of  low  iodine  value  (such  as  cocoanut  oil 
or  cocoanut  "stearine"  if  an  actual  "green  butter''  is  not  to  hand),  and 
comparing  the  turbidities  produced  by  these  mixtures  and  the  sample  under 
examination. 

After  the  turbidity  has  been  compared,  2  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether  are 
added  to  the  tubes,  which,  after  mixing  by  inversion,  are  allowed  to  stand  all 
night,  when  the  cacao-butter  turbidity  settles  out  as  a  very  fine  canary- 
coloured  precipitate,  easily  distinguished  from  the  slight  flocculent  precipi- 
tate which  "green  butters"  under  these  circumstances  usually  throw  down. 
It  is  to  be  also  noted  that  cacao  butter  is  completely  soluble  in  the  carbon 
tetrachloride-petroleum-ether  mixture  in  the  strength  given  above,  whereas 
"green  butters"  usually  become  turbid  almost  immediately,  and  on  stand- 
ing for  2  hours  usually  throw  down  a  considerable  precipitate.  Care  must 
therefore  be  taken  that  the  solution  used  for  the  test  is  quite  clear. 

The  fat  mentioned  above,  which  might  p)ossibly  be  mistaken  for  cacao 
butter,  may  be  distinguished  from  true  cacao  butter  as  follows:   The  solution 

»  /.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1908,  28,  34$. 
*  Analyst^  1913,  ^S,  201, 
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of  the  faty  after  treatment  with  the  bromine,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  15 
minutes,  and  the  turbidity  is  then  carefully  examined  by  transmitted  light. 
The  turbidity  due  to  cacao  butter  is  absolutely  non-flocculent,  and  any  ap- 
pearance of  flocculent  particles  is  characteristic  of  the  other  fat.  If  now  to 
the  brominated  solution  are  added  2  c.c.  of  petroleum  (fraction  of  motor 
spirit  distilling  between  90^  and  100°  C.)  and  the  whole  mixed,  any  turbidity 
due  to  cacao  butter  entirely  dissolves,  whilst  the  turbidity  due  to  this  other 
fat  remains  quite  insoluble. 

By  this  means  5%  of  this  fat  may  be  detected  in  admixture  with  95% 
of  cacao  butter  or  "green  butter."  More  than  10%  of  this  fat  produces 
such  a  heavy  flocculent  precipitate  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken. 

Since  this  test  was  put.  forward  difficulties  have  arisen  in  that  many  of 
the  commercial  products  now  often  contain  proportions  of  hydrogmised  fats 
which  considerably  mask,  and  in  some  cases,  vitiate  the  test. 

ERRATA  AND  ADDENDA  TO  VOL.  H* 

Page  91,  line  4  from  bottom;  H.  Meyer  and  D.  Beer^  state  that  stearic  and  h3rpog»ic 
adds  are  not  present  and  that  they  have  found  the  fatty  acid  of  high  melting  point 
isolated  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell  to  be  a  mixture  of  arachidic  and  lignoceric  acids. 

Page  105,  the  section  on  apricot-kernel  oil  should  commence  "see  also  pp.  44  and  69." 

Page  119,  footnote  2,  add  "Chemist  and  Druggist,  1901,  Sept.  21. 

Page  176,  cacao-butter  section  should  conmience  "see  also  this  volume,  p.  7z,  and  VoL 
VI,  p.  71S. 

Page  177,  line  10,  "30"  should  be  "30**." 

Page  z8o,  at  head  of  right-hand  column,  the  o  in  front  of  degree  sign  should  be  deleted. 

Page  188,  at  end  of  second  paragraph  there  should  be  a  reference  to  a  new  footnote 
as  follows: 

"Elsdon  {Analyst,  191 2,  38,  8)  by  the  method  of  alcoholysis  concludes  that  the  com- 
position of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  is  approximately  as  follows:  caproic  acid,  2%;  caprylic 
acid,  9%;  capric  acid,  10%;  lauric  acid,  45%;  myristic  acid,  20%;  palmitic  add,  7%; 
stearic  add,  5%;  oldc  add,  2%." 

Page  194,  footnote  2  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  page  193,  and  the  refer  ence  figure 
2  should  be  inserted  in  the  text  after  "Mitchell"  in  line  8  from  bottom  of  page  193. 

Page  217,  line  9  from  bottom,  the  second  "or"  should  read  "of." 

Page  226,  last  line,  "191.4"  should  read  "196.2." 

Page  331,  in  columns  8  and  14,  the  figures  5.60  and  65.92  opposite  "R.-M.  value" 
should  be  opposite  "Reichert  value." 

Page  246,  the  words  in  brackets,  lines  10  to  7  from  bottom,  should  have  been  a  footnote. 
There  should  be  a  comma  after  "410"  and  the  semicolon  after  the  second  bracket  should 
be  omitted. 

Page  252,  the  first  footnote  should  be  numbered  i. 

Page  257,  insert  a  new  paragraph: 

Parafin  wax,  if  present  to  the  amount  of  3%  or  more,  can  be  easily  detected  by  sar- 
ponifying  5  grm.  of  the  sample  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  as  in  determining  the 
saponification  value  and  keeping  the  liquid  hot  on  the  water-bath  in  a  corked  flask.  The 
paraffin  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  or  adhering  in  small  globules  to  the 
sides  of  the  flask  and  the  solution  when  diluted  with  hot  water  will  be  turbid.  Genuine 
beeswax  gives  a  clear  solution 

1  Monatsh.,  X913.  34f  upS. 
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By  CECIL  REVIS  and  E.  R.  BOLTON. 

coMPosrrioisr  of  butter  fat. 

Siegfield^  has  carried  out  some  work  on  the  acids  present  in  butter  fat 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  non-volatile  acids  consist  of  oleic,  palmitic 
and  myristic  acids,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  being  sometimes 
present.  Stearic  acid  was  not  found.  The  volatile  acids  consist  chiefly 
of  but3aic,  caproic  and  caprylic  acids  in  very  variable  proportions,  while 
the  volatile  insoluble  acids  contain  a  small  quantity  of  caprylic  add  and 
probably  traces  of  palmitic  and  myristic  acids.*  According  to  v.  Fodor* 
caproic  acid  is  the  normal  acid  and  not  the  isobutylacetic  acid;  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Smedley,*  but  the  latter  investigator  finds  lo  to  15%  of  stearic 
acid  which  is  very  improbable. 

Content  of  Volatile  Fatty  AcidSi  Soluble  and  Insoluble  in  Water  (Com- 
pare Vol.  II,  p.  283). — The  Reichert-Meissl-Polenske  method  has  been 
extended  by  the  writers  to  work  in  connection  with  the  method  of  Kirschner. 
The  full  process  wiU  be  f  oimd  under  Margarine^  page  1 66.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  Kirschner  and  confirmed  by  the  writers,  this  latter  value  is  practically 
a  measure  of  the  but3rric  acid  present  and  consequently  gives  a  more  sen- 
sitive indication  for  the  detection  of  coconut  oil  than  the  Polenske  value 
alone.    The  writers  have  suggested  the  following  comparative  values: 

Kirschner  Polenske 

value  value 

20  1.6 

aa  a.x 

34  a. 6 

26  3.3 

These  figures  have  been  confirmed  by  Cranfield,*  who  has  determined 
the  R.  M.  Pol.  &  K.^  values  for  a  large  number  of  butters. 

A  variation  of  i.o  must  be  allowed  either  way  in  the  Polenske  value 
corresponding  to  any  particular  Kirschner  value,  the  addition  of  less  than 
5%  of  coconut  oil  causing  the  Polenske  value  to  fall  outside  this  limit. 

A  long  and  searching  investigation  of  the  variations  in  the-Rdchert- 
Meissl  and  Polenske  figures  for  the  butter  fat  of  single  cows  over  the  whole 
period  of  lactation  has  been  carried  out  by  Beerbohm.*    It  appears  that, 

>  ZeiL  UnUrs,  Nakr.  Genussm.  ZQia,  34,  45. 

*  Ibid.,  1913.  26,  641. 

*  Biochem,  J.,  191  a,  6,  451. 

l'^.!f?.'?*V5>'S.  40, 439. 

*  Milch,  Z4ntr.,  19x3,  4a.  5x3. 
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in  general,  the  Reichert-Meissl  figure  falls  during  lactation,  whilst  the  Po- 
lenske  figure  rises.  The  curves  and  tables  given  are  very  interesting,  but 
are  too  lengthy  for  reproduction  here. 

According  to  Sunberg,^  the  percentage  of  coconut  oil  may  be  calculated 
from  the  tables  given  by  Polenske*  by  taking  the  percentage  there  given, 
as  percentages  referred  to  the  actual  butter  fat  concurrently  present  and 
then  calculating  the  percentage  on  the  mixed  fat.  For  instance,  if  the 
Polenske  figure  obtained  gives  from  Polenske's  tables  27%,  then  the  actual 

27  X 100 
percentage  present  in  the  mixture  would  be  given  by         ,  —  =  21.5%. 

The  question  of  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  butter  fat  apparently  adulter- 
ated with  coconut  oil,  from  cows  fed  on  coconut-oil  cake,  has  been  investigated 
by  Ledent,'  whose  results  appear  to  show  that  the  butter  fat  in  such  cases 
does  give  indications  of  the  presence  of  coconut  ofl.  This  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  by  Barthel  and  Soden,^  who  show  that  it  is  not  only  the  case  with 
coconut-oil  cake,  but  als6  with  that  of  beet-root  leaves.  The  writers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  while  this  may  occur  occasionally  in  practice,  it  has  not 
come  under  their  notice  in  samples  of  butter  representing  the  chief  supplies 
of  the  English  market.  Should  this  adulteration  with  cocoiiut  oil  be  sus- 
pected, it  could  be  confirmed  by  the  phytosteryl  acetate  test,  which  would 
give  positive  results  for  the  presence  of  phytosterol  if  the  recrystallisation 
is  carried  out  sufi&ciently  often. 

The  Method  of  Av6  Lallemant  (Compare  Vol.  n,  p.  288). — This  method 
has  been  used  by  the  writers  since  the  time  of  its  publication  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  as  to  its  value. 

The  following  are  a  selection  of  figures  obtained  by  them  with  different 
butters: 


Butter 


Total 
Ba 


Insoluble 
Ba 


Soluble 
Ba 


Difference 


R.M. 
No. 


Polenske 
No. 


Kirschner 
No. 


Danish. 


Biiglidi. 


315.90 

252.9s 

62.95 

—  10.00 

29.7 

2.7 

308.59 

251.18 

57. 4X 

—  6.23 

—  3.70 

—  6.00 

30.6 

2.7 

3x0.38 

253-31 

57.07 

30.2 

1.9 

3x4.38 

254. 19 

60.19 

31.8 

2.9 

3x2.03 

312.  x8 

254.30 

57.73 

-  3.43 

30.1 

Z.8 

252.98 

59. 20 

—  6.22 

30. A 

3X.8 

2.4 

3x7.66 

256.04 

6X.62 

-  5.58 

3.0 

3x6. X9 

254.95 

61.24 

—  6.29 

30.9 

2.9 

3x7.5a 

255.90 

61.62 

-  5.72 

29.x 

3.0 

312.78 

252.24 

60.54 

—  8.30 

31. 4 

3.3 

3x3. x6 

253.18 

59.98 

-  6.80 

30.1 

9.3 

312. 7X 

252.98 

59.73 

-  6.75 

29.8 

2.4 

312.04 
3x4  38 

253.57 

58.47 

-  4.90 

30.x 

2.5 

255.35 
25X.OI 

59.03 
60.65 

-  3.68 

28.3 

2.Z 

312.26 

-  9.04 

3X.4 

2.4 

312.88 

255.42 

57.46 

—  2.04 

29.8 

2.4 

3x3.46 

254.44 

59.02 

-  4.58 

28.5 

2.4 

24.2 
23.8 
23.8 

22.8 
21.4 
21. 4 
30.9 


94.6 
21.9 
21.9 

ao.z 
22.9 


>  ZHL  UnUrs,  Nakr.  Gtnussm,,  1913,  26,  422. 

>  ArbgU  Kaistrlich  GesundheiUsamte,  1904,  5,  45. 

>  BuiL  Soc.  Chim,  Beige.,  X913,  37*  325- 

*  ZeU.  Unters.  Nakr.  uenussm.t  19x4,  27,  439. 
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BUTTER  FAT 


Btttter 


Total 
Ba 


Tnaolttble 
Ba 


Soluble 
Ba 


Differenoe 


R«Ma 

No. 


Polenske 
No. 


No. 


Naur  Zealand. 


Irkh. 


Nocmandy. 


Probably  adulterated, 


309.78 

ll\:^ 

58.38 
65.04 
59.08 

-  6.98 

30.5 

3.3 

3x6.90 

— 13.X8 

33.7 

3.7 

3XX.XX 

353.03 

-   7.05 

3X.8 

3.3 

3x7-59 

353.87 

63.73 

-  9.85 

39.6 

3.3 

3x3.41 

353.91 

60.50 

-  7-59 

33.4 

3.7 

3x8.70 

354.50 

64.30 

-  9.70 

33.3 

3.0 

316.35 

354- X5 

63.  xo 

-  7-95 

33.4 

3.6 

3x5.83 
3x4-68 

356.33 
354-03 

59.60 
60.65 

zui 

33.3 
31.4 

3.8 

3.5 

3XX.41 

354.34 

57. X7 

-  3.93 

38.1 

3.x 

309.05 

351.55 

57.50 

-  5-95 

37.4 

3.3 

3X6.36 

353.90 

63.53 

-  8.63 

33.4 

3.3 

353 . 53 

63.74 
50.99 

—  11.33 

31.9 

3.0 

3XX.94 
316.96 

354.95 
356.73 

-    9.04 

38.8 

S.I 

60.33 

-    3.50 

3X.4 

3.9 

3x3.75 

358. X7 

54.58 

+  3-59 

38.5 

^  M 

307.33 

356.30 
357.89 

50.93 

+  5.38 
+  6.65 

36.6 

309. X3 

5X.34 
47.58 

37.1 

3.1 

303.06 

355.48 

+  7.90 

34.6 

1.7 

S3-X 

34.7 
39.0 


19. 3 


The  above  figures  illustrate  the  t3rpe  of  result  obtained.  There  is  a 
great  similarity  in  butter  from  difiFerent  sources,  and  in  the  case  of  butters 
arriving  from  a  known  source,  the  method  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In  many 
cases  in  which  a  positive  result  was  obtained  indirect  evidence  was  forth- 
coming to  support  the  analytical  data. 

It  is  necessary  again  to  point  out  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  analytical  technique,  more  particularly  in  the  original  saponification 
titration,  which  must  be  obtained  to  the  nearest  half  drop. 


Qualitative  Tests. 

The  Foam  Test  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  299). — This  test,  originally  supposed 
to  be  of  use  in  distinguishing  between  butter  and  margarine,  has  lost  much 
of  its  value  on  account  of  the  additions  now  made  to  margarine  in  order  to 
bring  about  "browning"  and '''foaming"  which  are  considered  so  essential 
in  ordinary  culinary  operations.  These  compounds  generally  consist  of  some 
compound  of  casein  together  with  sugar,  and  egg  yolk  is  also  used  for  the 
some  purpose. 

Halphen's  Test — This  test  has  been  improved  by  Gastaldi^  by  sub- 
stituting pyridine  for  the  amyl  alcohol  employed. 

The  modified  test  is  carried  out  as  follows:  To  5  c.c.  of  the  oil  add  i 
drop  of  pyridine,  shake  well  and  after  adding  4  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide, 
containing  1%  sulphur,  heat  for  20  minutes  in  the  water-bath^the  tubes  being 
dosely  stoppered.  The  writers  can  confirm  the  value  and  greater  sensitive- 
ness of  the  test ;  they  find  it  possible  to  detect  at  least  o.  2  %  of  ordinary  cotton- 
seed oil  products.  It  must  be  remembered  that  hydrogenation  (see  pages 
122  and  173)  partly  destro3rs  the  chromogenetic  substance  responsible  for  the 

^  Aba.  J.  Ch4m.  Soc.  2nd.,  X9X3,  jx,  934. 
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reaction,  and  for  this  reason  the  greatest  possible  sensitiveness  that  can  be 
obtained  for  this  test  is  desirable. 

Utz  has  suggested  the  use  of  pentachlorethane  (b.  p.  159^  C.)  as  solvent 
for  the  sulphur.  The  tubes  can  then  be  heated  at  a  temperature  nearly 
that  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  solvent.  It  is  stated  that  the  test  is  rendered 
more  delicate,  but  the  writers  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  of  the  method. 
(See  Cottonseed  Oil,  p.  135.) 

Water  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  304). — There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  of 
late  years  for  the  water  content  of  butter  to  approximate  to  16%.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  successive  figures  obtained  for  various  butters: 

ZS.8,  14.9.  x6.a,  15.6,  15.8.  15.9*  15. 7f  15. 7t  15.7.  X5-9.  xS-Xt  x5.8.  15.5.  14.6,  15. o, 
15.3.  15.4- 
BUnd  I. 

XS.O.  14.0,  15.3.  X5.a,  14.7,  15.3.  15.9.  15. 3»  X4.7,  15. 7»  x5-3«  X5.9.  15.6,  15.4*  ^S-l- 
Blend  2. 

X5-0,  15.7.  X5.3.  x6.x,  15.8,  16.4.  X5-9.  15-4*  16.7.  x$.9.  16.5.  15.9.  X4-6,  15.9.  X5.8, 

IA.9.  15.9. 
Bn^isk  (ooantry  made). 

14.6.  149.  141.  X4a.  14. 4.  X4-5.  X3.5.  14-7.  X4-3.  XS.4.  X5.3.  15. 4,  14.3.   13.8.  14. o, 

14. 3. 
JHsL 

14. 0.  X4-0.  13. 7.  14. 4.  13.8.  13. 6,  X3.9,  13.6. 

The  difference  between  the  last  two  which  do  not  compete  on  so  keen  a 
market,  and  the  first  three  which  do  so  compete,  is  very  noticeable. 

A  few  methods  for  the  rapid  estimation  of  water  in  butter  have  been 
devised  for  factory  work,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  direct  drying 
method  is  really  the  simplest,  though  for  obvious  reasons  the  time  required 
is  not  possible  in  factories  where  blending  is  going  on,  and  the  percentage  of 
water  is  required  while  the  butter  is  passing  the  blenders. 

The  method  of  Patrick  (Vol.  II,  p.  306)  is  probably  the  most  expeditious; 
it  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  requires  some  little  skill  and  attention  to  hit  the 
exact  point  when  all  the  water  has  gone  and  decomposition  of  the  curd  has 
not  commenced. 

For  this  reason  distillation  methods  have  been  introduced  which  are 
rapid  and  quite  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose. 

(i)  Qray^s  Method  (U.  S.  DepU  of  Agric.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Circ.  100). 

^iparatus. — The  apparatus  required  for  the  test  is  as  follows: 

Balance. — ^Sensitive  to  0.025  grm. 

Pipette. — For  measuring  6  c.c. 

Paper. — ^Parchment,  s  by  5  in.;  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

Special  Apparatus. — As  shown  in  figure.  Referring  to  Fig.  6,  ^4  is  a  flask 
of  capacity  of  a  little  over  70  c.c.  C  is  a  graduated  tube,  which  is  con- 
nected with  flask  A  by  means  of  a  rubber  stopper.  F  is  a  glass  stopper 
ground  into  the  tube  C.  The  tube  C  is  graduated  after  this  glass  stopper 
P  has  been  ground  in,  the  zero  mark  being  the  end  of  the  stopper.  Each 
mark  of  the  graduation  represents  0.02  ex.,  or  when  a  lo-grm.  sample  of 
butter  is  used  each  mark  represents  0.2%  of  water.    £  is  a  glass  condensing 
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jacket  connected  to  tbe  graduated  tube  C  by  rubber  stopper  D,  as  shown  in 
the  figure. 


Amyl  Reagent — A  mkture  of  amyl  acetate  (5  parts)  and  amyl  valerate 
(i  part).  Must  be  free  from  water  soluble  impurities  in  order  to  give 
accurate  results. 
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Method. 

Preparing  the  Sample. — ^The  sample  of  butter  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
container  (i  pint  jar  or  metal  cup  will  be  satisfactory),  and  the  latter  im- 
mersed in  water  at  about  loo**  F.  The  butter  is  stirred  with  a  spatula  or 
spoon  until  it  has  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  and  no  free  water  can  be 
seen.  Samples  of  butter  should  not  be  left  standing  in  open  containers 
any  length  of  time  before  making  the  water  determination,  as  some  of  the 
water  will  evaporate  and  the  percentage  of  water  found  finally  will  be  too 
low. 

Weigjbing  the  Sample. — Place  on  each  pan  of  the  balance  one  sheet  of 
parchment  paper  and  balance  accurately.  Place  the  lo  grm.  weight  on  one 
pan  and  balance  again  by  placing  butter  on  the  parchment  paper  on  the 
opposite  pan,  placing  the  sample  as  near  the  centre  of  the  paper  as  possible. 

When  exactly  lo  grm.  are  weighed  out  remove  the  sample  from  the 
pan,  and  fold  it  in  the  parchment  paper  in  such  a  way  that  the  paper  and 
butter  may  be  slipped  into  flask  A.  Add  6  c.c.  of  the  amyl  reagent  to  the 
butter  in  the  flask,  connect  the  apparatus  as  shown  in  the  figure  and  fill 
the  condensing  jacket  E  with  cool  water  to  within  i  in.  of  the  top.  Remove 
the  stopper  F. 

Place  the  apparatus  over  the  flame  of  the  burner,  applying  heat  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  A,  In  a  short  time  the  butter  will  meltj  running  from 
the  parchment  paper  into  the  amyl  reagent.  The  water  in  the  sample  then 
boils  and  passes  as  steam  into  the  tube  C,  where  it  is  condensed  and  trapped. 
Watch  the  condensation  in  the  graduated  part  of  the  tube  C,  and  do  not  let 
the  steam  get  higher  than  the  15%  mark.  If  it  goes  higher  than  this,  re- 
move the  flame,  as  there  is  danger  of  water  being  lost.  If  there  is  any 
indication  of  the  mixture  in  the  flask  A  foaming  over,  remove  the  flame. 
Foaming  is  usually  prevented  by  6  c.c.  of  amyl  reagent,  but  some  samples 
of  butter,  especially  those  of  high  moisture,  require  a  trifle  more  than  6 
c.c.  In  case  of  continued  foaming,  allow  the  mixture  in  the  flask  to  cool, 
and  add  about  2  c.c.  of  the  amyl  reagent,  and  continue  heating.  After 
the  water  in  the  sample  has  boiled  out,  the  temperature  rises  and  the  amyl 
reagent  boils,  driving  the  last  traces  of  water  and  water-vapour  from  the 
flask  and  bottom  of  the  stopper.  Some  of  the  amyl  reagent  is  carried  into 
the  tube  C  with  the  steam,  and  some  is  boiled  over  after  the  water  has  been 
driven  off.  This  amyl  reagent  in  the  tube  is  no  disadvantage.  The  time 
required  to  expel  all  the  water  from  the  sample  is  not  less  than  5  minutes 
and  with  most  samples  need  not  be  more  than  8  minutes.  When  the  mixture 
in  the  flask  becomes  brown  and  all  the  crackling  in  boiling  ceases,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  all  water  has  been  driven  from  the  flask.  Disconnect 
the  flask  A  from  the  stopper  B,  place  the  glass  stopper  F  in  the  tube  C, 
giving  it  a  slight  turn  to  ensure  its  being  held  firmly,  invert  the  tube  C, 
first  being  sure  that  the  mouth  of  the  small  tube  inside  the  bulb  is  held  up- 
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wards;  pour  the  water  from  the  condensiiig  jacket  E,  after  which  the  jacket 
may  be  removed.  When  the  tube  C  is  inverted  the  water  and  amyl  reagent 
flow  into  the  graduated  part  of  the  tube.  To  separate  these  and  to  get  the 
last  traces  of  water  into  the  graduated  part,  the  tube  C  is  held  with  the  bulb 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  stoppered  end  away  from  the  body,  raised 
to  a  horizontal  position,  and  swung  at  arm's  length  sharply  down  to  the 
side.  This  is  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  the  dividing  line  between  the 
water  and  the  amyl  reagent  is  very  distinct  and  no  amyl  reagent  can  be 
seen  with  the  water  and  vice  versa.  The  tube  should  then  be  held  a  short 
time  with  the  stoppered  end  downwards  and  the  amyl  reagent  in  the  bulb 
of  the  tube  agitated  in  order  to  rinse  down  any  water  that  may  be  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  bulb.  The  reading  should  not  be  taken  until  the  tube 
and  its  contents  have  cooled  so  that  very  little  warmth  is  felt.  The  yrater 
is  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  when  a  lo-grm.  sample  is  taken  the  per- 
centage may  be  read  directly.    Read  the  lower  part  of  the  meniscus. 

The  following  method  has  been  devised  to  estimate  fat  and  salt  in  butter, 
particularly  in  creameries.^ 

Estimation  of  Fat :  Apparatus  Required.— A  centrifuge. 

A  special  separating  funnel. 

A  balance  which  is  sensitive  to  o.oi  grm.  (A  torsion  balance  such  as 
is  used  in  the  moisture  test  is  satisfactory  if  it  is  in  good  condition.) 

An  acciurate  set  of  metric  weights. 

A  10  c.c.  graduated  glass  cylinder. 

A  100  c.c.  glass  beaker. 

Special  Separating  Funnel. — ^This  is  essentially  a  separating  funnel  with 
a  capillary  stem.  The  capacity  of  the  funnel  should  be  about  75  c.c.  and  its 
weight  when  empty  should  not  exceed  70  grm.  The  stopper  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  desired.  It  is  a  convenience  in  the  final  weighing,  but  not  a 
necessity.    Fig.  7  shows  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  funnel. 

Special  Socket. — ^This  is  a  double  socket  for  holding  the  above  fimnel  while 
centrifuging,  and  is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper  with  hangers  of  steel.  Each 
socket  will  hold  2  funnels.  The  cut  shows  the  construction  and  dimen- 
sions. It  differs  in  no  material  way  from  the  socket  ordinarily  used  on  the 
Babcock  centrifuge,  except  for  the  opening  in  the  side.  If  the  dimensions 
given  fail  to  fit  the  centrifuge  at  hand,  they  may  be  changed  to  suit  so  long 
as  the  dimensions  of  the  barrels  are  not  altered.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  capillary  stem  of  the  funnel  does  not  project  far  enough  through  the  hole 
in  the  socket  to  strike  against  the  side  of  the  centrifuge  when  being  whirled. 
It  is  best  to  fit  a  disc  of  rubber  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket. 

Sampling  the  Butter. — In  estimating  fat  in  butter,  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  securing  a  representative  sample  and  in  preparing  this  for  the  test. 

1  Shaw,  U,  S.  Dept.  o/  Agric.  Bmtmm  o/  Animal  Industry^  Circ.  aoa.  May  ao,  1912,    (Compare  VoL 
11,  p.  306.) 
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Errois  introduced  by  in^roper  sampling  are  far  greater  tlian  those  in  the 
actual  test. 

Samples  are  best  taken  with  a  butter  trier,  and  one  should  always  take 
several  plugs  from  different  parts  of  the  tub  or  chum.  These  are  placed  in 
a  suitable  container,  such  as  a  i-pint  preserve  jar  or  a  cup,  which  is  placed  in 
water  at  about  ioo°  F.  The  sample  is  then  mixed  with  a  spatula  or  spoon 
until  about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.    The  sample  must  not  be  left 


fuuMl  with  capillary  stam.    (Reduced  one-half .) 

any  length  of  time  in  open  containers,  since  some  of  the  mobture  will  ev^)o> 
rate.  Should  the  sample  be  kept  for  any  reason  for  a  day  or  two  before  it 
is  mixed,  it  should  be  placed  in  warm  water  (with  the  cover  on  the  container) 
until  melted,  and  then  cooled  while  being  previously  shaken  until  it  solidifies. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  on  standing  some  of  the  water  will  ooze  out  and 
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cannot  be  reincorporated  except  by  emulsif3dng  and  cooling  while  in  this 
condition.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  careful  sampling  and  mixing 
the  sample,  for  upon  this  the  accuracy  very  largely  rests. 

Estimating  the  Fat — It  will  be  found  more  economical  in  some  cases  if 
4  or  multiples  of  4  estimations  are  made  at  once.  In  this  case  the  2  double 
sockets  will  balance  when  placed  opposite  in  the  centrifuge.  If  but  i  or  2 
estimations  are  made  it  will  be  necessary  to  balance  the  centrifuge  by  put- 
ting weights  in  the  opposite  socket.  The  weigh  of  the  clean,  dry  separating 
funnel  must  first  be  ascertained.  This  weight  once  found  will  suffice  for  all 
estimations  made  with  that  particular  funnel. 

I.  Weighing  the  Charge. — Counterpoise  the  small  beaker  on  the  balance 
and  carefully  weigh  out  20  grm.  of  the  sample  mixed  as  directed. 

II.  Transferring  the  Charge  to  the  Separating  Funnd. — Place  the  beaker 
containing  the  charge  on  a  radiator  or  steam  pipe  until  the  butter  is  melted. 
(This  may  also  be  accomplished  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  boUing  water.) 
Next  pour  the  charge  into  the  funnel,  which  must  be  maintained  in  an  upright 
position,  and  no  part  of  the  charge  lost  in  transferring.  With  a  fine  stream 
of  hot  water  rinse  down  the  sides  of  the  beaker  and  pour  the  rinsings  into 
the  funnel.  Repeat  this,  using  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  water 
at  a  time  until  the  funnel  is  full  to  within  ^  in.  of  the  shoulder.  The 
rinsing  can  be  done  very  conveniently  with  the  arrangement  on  many  steam 
centrifuges  for  filling  the  Babcock  test-bottles,  «.«.,  the  rubber  tube  ending 
in  a  glass  or  metal  point  and  connected  with  a  water  tank  heated  by  steam. 
The  point  must  be  fine,  however.  Should  it  be  larger  than  ^5  in.  it 
can  be  replaced  with  the  tip  of  a  small  oil  can.  Should  this  arrangement 
not  be  at  hand  one  can  easily  be  improvised  from  a  tin  can,  a  rubber  tube 
and  an  oil-can  tip.  In  transferring  the  melted  butter  and  rinsings  the  last 
drop  may  be  prevented  from  running  down  the  outside  of  the  beaker  by 
touching  the  lip  of  the  beaker  on  the  neck  of  the  separating  funnel. 

III.  Centrifuging. — Insert  the  separating  funnel  in  the  special  socket, 
allowing  the  stem  to  project  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  and  the  handle 
of  the  stopcock  through  the  open  side.  (Caution:  The  socket  must  always 
be  placed  in  the  centrifuge  with  the  open  side  facing  the  direction  in  which  the 
wheel  revolves.  This  is  very  important,  for  if  the  opening  faces  the  reverse 
direction  the  stopcock  will  be  thrown  out  and  broken.)  Whirl  i  minute  at 
the  same  speed  used  in  testing  milk  on  the  Babcock  method.  The  centrifuge 
must  be  kept  warm. 

IV.  Removing  the  Water. — Remove  the  separating  funnel  from  the 
socket  and  allow  the  water  to  flow  through  the  stopcock  until  the  fat  (or 
curd)  is  within  ^  in.  of  the  stopcock.  In  this  and  subsequent  operations 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  stopcock  does  not  stick.  It  must  always  l>e 
under  control,  and  it  is  best  to  give  it  frequent  slight  movements  when  the 
water  or  acid  is  running  through  it  to  be  sure  that  this  control  is  maintained, 
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otherwise  it  may  stick  at  the  critical  moment  and  the  estimation  be  lost. 
Most  of  the  salt  and  part  of  the  curd  are  taken  out  by  the  water.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  curd  and  all  of  the  fat  stay  in  the  funnel. 

V.  Dissolving  the  Curd. — ^Measure  out  9  c.c.  of  cold  water  (preferably 
distilled)  into  the  beaker  with  the  glass  measure.  Add  to  this  11  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  add  (sp.  gr.  i. 82-1 .83)  and  mix  by  gently  shaking.  While  still 
very  hot  add  the  mixture  to  the  contents  of  the  separating  funnel.  Now 
dissolve  the  curd  by  giving  the  funnel  a  circular  motion  with  the  hand  grasp- 
ing the  neck.  Centrifuge  i  minute,  as  before.  Draw  off  the  acid  solution 
until  the  fat  layer  is  within  3^  in.  from  the  stopcock  and  repeat  the  opera* 
tions  in  this  paragraph. 

VI.  Freeing  the  Pai  from  ike  Acid  Solution. — ^The  fat  will  now  be  in  a 
clear  transparent  layer  free  from  curd,  and  the  solution  below  it  will  be  prac- 
tically colourless.  To  separate  these,  draw  off  the  latter  until  the  fat  nearly 
reaches  the  stopcock,  and  centrifuge  another  minute.  Allow  the  fat  to  de- 
scend through  the  stopcock  until  it  just  reaches  the  end  of  the  capillary  stem. 
This  last  step  offers  no  difficulties,  provided  the  stopcock  is  kept  in  control, 
but  it  requires  care. 

Vn.  Estimating  the  Percentage  of  Pat. — Carefully  dry  the  separating 
funnel  on  the  outside  with  a  dean  soft  towel  and  weigh  it.  The  wdght  thus 
obtained  minus  the  wdght  of  the  empty  funnel  represents  the  weight  of  butter 
fat  in  20  grm.  of  the  sample.  The  percentage  is  obtained  by  dividing  this 
weight  by  2  and  multiplying  by  10. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  dear  layer  of  fat  with  but  one  addi- 
tion of  add,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  add  it 
a  second  time,  as  directed.  The  proportion  of  acid  and  water  selected  is  the 
outcome  of  a  number  of  experiments,  and  is  the  one  which  gives  the  best 
results.  The  test  for  fat  alone  involves  4  centrifugings  of  i  minute  each. 
The  centrifuge  should  be  kept  warm  and  the  contents  of  the  funnel  in  a 
melted  state  when  the  acid  is  added.  The  time  consumed  should  not  be 
much  longer  than  in  testing  cream  by  the  Babcock  test,  and  the  operations 
involved  are  simple.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
dear  fat.  Occasionally  a  slight  emulsion  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fat  layer  when  the  latter  is  drawn  into  the  stem.  This  is  so  small  in 
amount  that  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  test  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  emulsion  should  be  wdghed  as  fat  and  considered 
as  such. 

Qeaning  the  Separating  Fonnels. — ^The  separating  funnels  should  be 
washed  after  each  estimation,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  them  before  use 
providing  their  wdght,  when  dean  and  dry,  has  been  found.  The  clean- 
ing is  easily  done  with  hot  water  and  either  soap  or  deansing  powder.  They 
should  be  well  rinsed  with  dean  water  and  drained. 

11 
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of  Salt 

Additional  ^ipaiatos  Required. — A  50  c.c.  burette  graduated  to  o.i  c.c 

A  250  C.C.  volumetric  flask. 

A  3$  c.c.  pipette. 

A  250  c.c.  beaker  or  white  cup. 

Chemicals  Required. — An  aqueous  silver-nitrate  solution  containing 
14.525  grm.  pure  silver  nitrate  per  litre  and  a  10%  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  chromate. 

Method. — To  determine  the  percentage  of  salt  the  wash  water,  obtained, 
as  previously  directed  in  Paragraph  IV,  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  250  c.c. 
flask,  and  the  operations  in  Paragraph  IV  conducted  3  times  instead  of  but 
once,  the  water  each  time  being  allowed  to  run  into  the  flask. 

After  the  washings  have  become  cool  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  mark 
with  cold  water  and  the  contents  mixed.  25  cc,  which  represent  2  grm.  of 
the  original  sample,  are  then  measured  with  the  pipette  into  the  beaker  or 
cup  and  titrated  with  the  silver-nitrate  solution  from  the  burette,  using  2 
or  3  drops  of  the  potassiimi  chromate  solution  as  the  indicator.  The  first 
appearance  of  a  permanent  red  is  the  end  point.  The  silver-nitrate  solution 
is  of  such  strength  that  2  cc.  represent  1%  of  salt  if  a  i-grm.  charge  is  used. 

In  the  above  test  where  2  grm.  are  represented  f"-^X2oj  the  number  of 

cc.  divided  by  4  gives  the  percentage  of  salt  in  ihe  original  sample.  As 
an  example,  if  the  burette  reading  showed  that  10.6  c.c.  of  the  silver-nitrate 
solution  were  consumed  in  reaching  the  end  point,  then  10.6  divided  by  4, 
or  2.65,  would  be  the  percentage  of  salt  in  that  particular  sample. 

Estimating  the  Percentage  of  Curd. 

If  the  moisture  is'  determined  in  a  separate  charge  by  one  of  the  reliable 
methods,  the  percentage  of  curd  may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  sum  of 
fat,  salt,  and  moisture  from  100. 

Benzoic  Acid  (Compare  Vol.  II,p.3ii). — Hinks^has  devised  the  following 
method  of  detecting  and  estimating  benzoic  add  (and  incidentally  salicylic 
add)  in  milk  products. 

10-20  grm.  of  cream  are  heated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  curd  is  completely  dissolved  and  the  mixture 
is  cooled  and  shaken  with  25  cc  of  normal  methylated  ether  and  petroleum 
spirit  (i :  2).  The  ethereal  layer  is  separated,  and  i  drop  of  ammonia 
(0.880)  added  and  then  5  cc  of  water.  The  mixture  is  shaken,  the  aqueous 
layer  separated,  heated  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  water-bath  to  expel  ammonia 
and  then  tested  for  benzoic  acid,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  ferric  chloride. 
It  is  probably  advisable  to  add  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  before  the  ferric  chloride, 
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in  order  to  ensure  against  alkalinity  in  the  test  solution,  and  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  the  ferric  chloride  solution  is  neutral,  ammonia  should  be  added 
to  the  freshly  prepared  solution  till  the  iron  precipitates,  the  solution  filtered 
and  the  filtrate  used  for  the  test. 

Hinks  has  shown  that  on  adding  ammonia  to  the  ethereal  extract  (before 
the  addition  of  water)  a  precipitate  of  ammonium  benzoate  appears,  whilst 
in  the  case  of  pure  milk,  no  effect,  or  only  a  slight  opalescence  is  produced, 
and  that  the  test  is  very  delicate  for  benzoic  acid.  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
in  no  way  characteristic  of  benzoic  add  but  that  other  organic  adds,  probably 
lactic  add,  would  show  a  similar  pedpitate,  for  which  reason,  while  note 
should  be  taken  of  this  predpitate  the  result  should  be  substantiated  by  the 
ferric  chloride  test. 

The  method  is  made  quantitative  by  dissolving  the  cream  as  before,  using 
a  reflux  condenser,  the  cooled  solution  being  extracted  3  times  with  20  c.c. 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  and  petroleum  ethers.  The  mixed 
ethereal  extracts  are  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  10  cc.  of  water  added  and 
the  mixture  shaken,  and  the  aqueous  layer  separated.  This  process  is  re- 
peated twice  more,  adding  more  ammonia  if  necessary.  The  mixed  aqueous 
extracts  are  made  add  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  extracted  3  times 
with  20  c.c.  of  mixed  ethers.  The  combined  ethereal  extracts  are  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  and  the  residue  dried  in  a  desiccator  till  con* 
stant  iQ  weight  (about  24  hours).  The  residue  is  then  heated  at  100^  for 
1-2  hours  and  again  weighed.  The  difference  gives  the  benzene  add  in  the 
original  quantity  of  cream  taken. 

The  method  gives  excellent  results. 

Butter  should  be  shaken  out  violently  with  sufficient  of  a  1%  solution 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the  aqueous  layer,  after  separation,  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  extracted  with  ether. 

CHnnamic  Add. — ^This  substance  appears  to  be  used  occasionally  as  a 
preservative.  In  order  to  detect  its  presence  the  preservative  is  extracted, 
dther  as  described  under  benzoic  and  salicylic  acids  (VoL  VIII,  p.  190)  up  to 
the  point  of  extracting  the  ether  with  barium  hydroxide,  or  by  Hinks'  method 
(page  162).  In  either  case  the  ether  is  extracted  with  ammonia,  the  aqueous 
layer  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  boiling  with  5  c.c.  of 
dilute  chromic  add  solution  (i  part  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (i :  3)  saturated 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  7  parts  water),  in  a  covered  crucible.  The 
cnidble  is  then  cooled  without  opening  and  when  cold  the  odour  of  benzalde- 
hyde  is  at  once  noticed  on  removing  the  lid  if  so  small  a  quantity  as  0.2% 
of  dnnamic  add  is  present  in  the  original  cream. 

Phytostexyl  Acetate  Test  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  301). — ^The  use  of  hardened 
vegetable  fats  has  necessarily  brought  this  test  into  greater  prominence  and 
utility,  as  it  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  the  only  method  by  which  a  hardened 
v^etable  fat  can  be  detected  in  admixture  with  animal  fats. 
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The  method  of  separating  the  sterols  has  been  simplified  by  the  use  of 
digitonin  which  with  these  substances  forms  compounds  almost  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  from  which  the  original  sterols  are  easily  regenerated. 

The  method  of  applying  the  digitonin  test  first  devised  by  Marcusson 
and  Schilling^  is  given  on  page  iz8. 

The  method  as  thus  devised  gives  difficulty  sometimes  as  the  digitonides 
form  emulsions  with  the  fat,  and  in  any  case  it  is  only  applicable  if  the  sterok 
are  present  in  the  free  state.  It  has  been  objected  to  by  Klostermann* 
on  the  ground  that  esters  of  the  sterols  may  be  present  and  these  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  digitonin.  He  proposes  to  saponify  the  fat  (100  grm.)  with 
alcoholic  potash  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  dilute  the  saponified  mass  with 
water,  acidify  and  extract  the  fatty  acids  and  sterols  with  250  cc  of  ether. 
The  ether  is  washed  with  water  and  250  cc.  of  petroleum  ether  and  25  grm. 
sodium  chloride  are  added.  The  water  which  separates  is  run  off  and  the 
ether  filtered  through  cotton  wool.  The  filtrate  is  heated  with  i  grm.  of 
digitonin  dissolved  in  20  cc.  of  90%  alcohol,  and  the  crystalline  precipitate 
which  forms  filtered  after  15  minutes  and  washed  free  of  oil  with  ether.  This 
fat-free  residue  is  then  boiled  with  20-30  cc.  of  acetic  anhydride,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  dissolved  in  50  cc.  of  alcohol,  and  25  cc  of  water  gradually 
added.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  70  cc  alcohol,  and  re- 
crystallised  from  90%  alcohol,  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  easier  (particularly  if  more  than  100  grm.  of  fat  be  used)  to  employ 
the  method  given  by  the  writers  (Vol.  II)  in  which  the  fat  is  boiled  out  first 
with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  saponified  once  only,  the  fatty  adds 
liberated,  dissolved  in  ether,  washed  and  treated  direct  with  alcoholic  digitonin 
solution  (0.2  grm.  digitonin  per  100  grm.  of  fat).  The  digitonides  are  filtered 
and  washed  with  ether  to  remove  any  traces  of  oil,  dried  and  treated  with 
acetic  anhydride  in  the  usual  way,  in  an  evaporating  basin  or  stoppered  tube 
(S  cc  of  acetic  anhydride  for  50  grm.  of  fat).  The  acetic  anhydride  b  evapo- 
rated off  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  boiled  if  neces- 
sary with  recently  ignited  animal  charcoal  (fine  powder),  filtered,  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  reoystallised  from  90%  alcohoL  The  precipi- 
tation of  the  acetates  from  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  previous  to  final  cr3rs- 
tallisation  as  suggested  by  Klostermann  (see  supra)  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
as  the  resultant  liquid  filters  in  some  cases  with  great  slowness.  As  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  crystallise  the  acetates  4  to  5  times,  very  small  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  must  be  used  for  the  recrystallisations  and  very  small 
test-tubes  should  be  employed.  The  cr3rstals  are  filtered  off  in  a  very  small 
funnel,  having  a  glass  b^d  fitting  the  neck.  As  each  crop  is  thus  filtered  it  is 
washed  with  2  to  3  drops  of  70%  alcohol  and  the  bead  lifted  and  the  crystals 
washed  into  a  fresh  tube  with  x  to  2  cc  of  boiling  90%  alcohol.  The  oystals 
are  dissolved  by  heating  and  again  allowed  to  separate.    By  thus  avoiding 
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filter  paper,  etc.,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  carrying  even  small  quantities 
to  4  to  5  crystallisations. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  the  crystals  is  placed  on  a  porous  tile  and  the 
melting  .point  determined.  Cholesteryl  acetate  melts  at  113®  C.  (corr.), 
and  phytosteryl  acetate  at  from  125^-133®  C.  If  the  melting  point  of  the 
fourth  crystallisation  be  above  116^  C.  phytosterol  may  be  assumed  to  be 
present  in  the  original  mixture. 

Ramndity  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  313). — Recent  investigations  have  added 
little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  rancidity. 

In  the  case  of  butter,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  different  types  of 
randdity  which  occur  in  practice,  (i)  The  rapid  change  which  takes  place 
in  butter  after  it  has  been  placed  on  the  market,  particularly  after  it  has 
been  removed  from  cold  storage,  and  is  probably  due  entirely  to  the  effect 
of  light,  possibly  aided  by  the  action  of  moulds.  The  change  is  confined 
to  the  outer  layers  of  the  butter.  (2)  The  slow  deterioration  and  loss  of 
flavour  which  takes  place  when  butter  is  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Investigation  shows  that  sweet  cream  butter  deteriorates  much  more 
rapidly  than  butter  made  from  properly  ripened  cream;  the  lactic  acid  would 
appear  to  act  as  a  preservative. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  lipolytic  action  on  the  fat  appears  to  be 
negatived  by  the  work  of  Rahn,  Brown  and  Smith  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
the  deterioration  in  taste  and  rancid  flavour  ma!y  not  be  due  to  traces  of 
free  fatty  acids  such  as  cannot  be  actually  estimated. 

A  most  interesting  investigation  into  the  deterioration  of  storage  butter 
has  been  made  by  Rogers  and  others^  in  which,  amongst  other  possible 
factors,  the  action  of  small  quantities  of  metals  (particularly  iron  and 
copper)  in  producing  deterioration  has  been  investigated.  As  both  these 
metals  can  easily  be  introduced  into  butter  in  minute  quantities  during 
making,  and  it  is  shown  that  they  do  produce  decided  deterioration,  there 
appear  to  be  grounds  for  attributing  at  least  some  of  the  loss  of  flavour  to 
this  cause.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  more  rapid  development  of  ran- 
cidity after  removal  from  cold  storage  may  be  due  to  the  preliminary  stages 
having  been  so  induced  during  storage. 

The  original  bulletin  should  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  faults  in  butter  the  following 
may  be  of  interest  and  guidance  to  the  analyst: 

(i)  A  yeasty  taste  in  butter  may  arise  from  repeated  oversouring 
of  the  starter  when  yeasts  develop  which  impart  this  flavour.  Careless 
washing  also  intensifies  this.' 

(2)  Lipolytic  action  may  take  place  if  starters  are  carelessly  prepared, 
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or  not  used  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  according  to  Sohngen,^ 
certain  organisms  may  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  action  on 
the  fat,  and  in  contradistinction  to  plant  lipases,  these  microbic  enzymes 
are  distinctly  thermostable.  These  organisms  can  be  largely  kept  ^n  abey- 
ance by  properly  aerating  the  starter  or  cream  and  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  acidity  under  proper  conditions. 

Oleomaigaiine. 

Margarine  (Compare  Vol.  II,  p.  313). — During  the  last  few  years  the 
composition  of  margarine  has  undergone  profound  changes.  These  changes, 
which  are  still  in  progress,  have  rendered  the  analysis  of  modern  margarine 
mixtures  one  of  the  most  complicated  problems  with  which  the  anal3rst  can 
be  confronted. 

Except  in  the  case  of  pastry  and  cooking  margarines,  the  use  of  animal 
fats  is  rapidly  ceasing.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  coconut  and  palm 
kernel  products,  which  often  reach  70%  in  the  fatty  mixture.  As  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  butter  fat  is  often  present,  which  may  either  arise  from 
the  milk  used  in  manufacture,  or  be  purposely  added  to  improve  flavour,  a 
recasting  of  the  methods  of  analysis  was  imperative.  A  very  large  number 
of  methods  of  dealing  with  these  mixtures  have  been  published,  but  the 
writers*  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  Reichert-Mcissl  method,  with 
the  additions  of  Polenske  and  Kirschner,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  resolution 
of  mixtures  containing  coconut  and  palm  kernel  products  in  the  presence  of 
butter  fat  and  indifferent  oils.  It  is  only  necessary  to  carry  out  the  process 
in  a  standard  manner,  when  the  tables  and  curves  proposed  by  the  writers 
are  applicable.  //  must,  however,  be  understood  that  unless  the  conditions 
of  experiment  are  carefully  adhered  to,  the  tables,  etc,  wUl  not  apply. 

In  order  that  any  mistake  may  be  avoided  the  method  as  used  by  the 
writers  is  here  given. 

5  grm.  of  the  fat  and  20  grm.  of  glycerol  are  weighed  into  a  300  cc.  flask, 
and  2  cc.  of  50%  sodium  hydroxide  added.  The  flask  is  heated  over  a  flame 
with  constant  shaking  till  it  clears  suddenly,  the  soap  is  then  cooled  and  100 
cc.  of  recently  well-boiled  distilled  water  are  added,  until  the  soap  is  dissolved. 
0.1  grm.  of  powdered  pumice,  sieved  through  butter  muslin,  is  added,  and 
then  40  cc  of  sulphuric  acid  solution  (20  to  25  cc  of  strong  sulphuric  add 
diluted  to  1,000  cc,  and  the  solution  adjusted  so  that  35  cc.  neutralise  2 
cc  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution).  The  flask  is  at  once  connected  with 
the  condenser,  and  heated  with  a  small  flame  till  the  insoluble  acids  are  com- 
pletely melted;  the  flame  is  then  increased,  and  no  cc  distilled  in  19  to  21 
minutes.  The  temperature  of  the  condenser  water  shoidd  be  from  18^  to  20^ 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  should  be  the  same  as  given  by  Polenske 
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(see  Vol.  II,  p.  29s).  When  no  c.c,  have  distUIed,  the  flame  is  removed, 
and  a  25  c.c.  cylinder  placed  under  the  condenser  to  catch  any  drops.  The 
no  c.c.  flask  with  its  contents  is  immersed  in  water  at  10°  to  15®  for  15 
minutes.  After  mixing  the  contents  of  the  no  c.c.  flask,  they  are  filtered  and 
100  c.c.  titrated  with  N/10  baryta,  using  0.5  c.c.  of  a  1%  solution  of  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  This  number  of  c.c.  increased  by  ^o»  ^ter  subtraction 
of  the  control  (which  must  be  determined  in  an  exactly  similar  way,  using 
all  the  reagents  except  the  fat),  is  the  Reichert-Meissl  value.  The  condenser, 
cylinder,  and  no  c.c.  receiver,  are  washed  with  18  c.c.  of  cold  water,  which 
are  then  poured  over  the  filter  used  to  filter  the  distillate,  and  rejected. 
The  condenser  is  washed  out  with  4  successive  portions  of  10  c.c.  of  neu- 
tralised alcohol,  which  are  received  in  the  cylinder  and  poured  over  the  filter 
into  the  no  c.c.  flask,  the  mixed  alcohol  solutions  being  then  titrated  with 
N/10  baryta,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  A  control  value  is 
obtained  in  a  similar  way.  *  The  number  of  c.c.  of  N/10  baryta  u^ed,  less 
the  number  used  for  the  control,  is  the  Polenske  figure. 

Kirschner's  Extension. — To  the  100  c.c.  of  the  no  c.c.  distilled  and 
titrated  with  baryta  (care  having  been  taken  not  to  exceed  the  neutral 
point)  is  added  0.5  grm.  of  finely  powdered  silver  sulphate,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour,  with  occasional  shaking.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered,  100  c.c.  measured  off,  35  c.c.  of  water  and  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid 
(as  previously  employed)  added,  together  with  a  long  piece  of  aluminium 
wire,  and  no  c.c.  again  distilled  off  in  the  standard  Reichert-Polenske 
apparatus  in  20  minutes;  100  c.c.  are  titrated,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  so 
obtained,  corrected  for  the  blank,  is  calculated  to  the  Kirschner  value  by 

the  following  formula: 

^^       i2xX(ioo+y) 

10,000  ' 

where  «=the  corrected  Kirschner  titration; 

y=the  number  of  c.c.  of  baryta  used  to  neutralise  100  c.c.  of  the 
Reichert-Meissl  distillate. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  the  writers  the  following  general 
deductions  were  made: 

(i)  That  for  the  Kirschner  values  for  both  coconut  and  palm  kernel  oils 
(with  or  without  admixture  of  butter  fat  up  to  10%),  a  straight  line  can  be 
plotted  which  will  represent,  with  very  great  closeness,  the  values  experi- 
mentally obtained  (see  curves). 

Fvu'ther,  for  any  percentage  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oils  the  difference 
in  the  Kirschner  values  for  ''no  butter  fat"  and  for  any  percentage  of  butter 
fat  (up  to  10%)  will  be  proportional  within  very  small  limits  to  the  percent- 
age of  butter  fat;  the  closeness  of  the  agreement  indicates  that  the  relation 
will  also  hold  for  higher  percentages  of  butter  fat. 
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(2)  On  examining  the  values  obtained  for  coconut  and  palm  kernel  oils, 
it  is  seen  that  the  Polenske  value  is  practically  independent  of  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  present,  when  present  up  to  10%  in  the  mixture,  and  is  practically 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil  only.  The  mean 
value  was  therefore  calculated  from  the  four  values  obtained  for  mixtures 
corresponding  to  each  different  percentage  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil 
(see  Table  I),  and  on  plotting  these  mean  values  a  regular  curve  was  obtained. 
The  following  equations  have  been  worked  out  for  these  ''mean  value" 
curves: 

«(C.N.O.)  =  i2.3  (P-o.4S)'-'*^ 
x(P.K.O.)  =  16.72  (P-o.4S)®»«*; 

where  x^the  percentage  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil. 

(3)  The  Polenske  value  acts  as  an  ''indicator,''  so  that  when  a  margarine 
containing  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oils  is  examined  by  the  Reichert-Meissl- 
Polenske-Kirschner  process,  reference  to  the  mean  curve  at  once  determines 
the  percentage  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil  apart  from  other  values.  The 
corresponding  Kirschner  value  obtained  from  the  typical  curve  then  deter- 
mines the  presence  or  absence  of  butter  fat,  the  Rdchert-Meissl  value  act- 
ing as  a  confirmatory  figure,  and  controlling  the  small  fluctuations  which 
may  in  the  Kirschner  value  be  occasioned  by  a  variation  in  butyric  add 
content  of  different  butters. 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  results  obtained  for  coconut  and 
palm  kemd  oils,  the  following  formula  will  give  the  percentage  of  butter 
present  with   dther  fat  for  the  Kirschner  and  Polenske  values  found 

experimentally : 

K  -  (o.  262P<^"  +  0.00) 

Butter  per  cent.  = ^; 

'^  0.242  ' 

er  nearly  as  exactly  by  the  more  simple  formula: 

X,  ,,  ,     K-(o.iP+o.24) 

Butter  per  cent.  = . 

^  0.244 

The  following  formulae  connect  the  Kirschner  value  and  percentage  of 
butter  fat  when  neither  coconut  nor  palm  kemd  oil  is  present: 

K»o.236B+o.33,  or,  with  a  small  increase  in  the  probable  error, 
K»o.244B+o.28,  which  is  practically  the  formula  given  above. 

The  tables  here  given  for  coconut  and  palm  kemd  oils,  with  or  without 
the  admixture  of  butter  fat,  are  the  t3rpical  values  obtained  from  the  curves 
given  above,  and  are  a  reliable  guide  provided  the  method  be  carried  out 
under  the  standard  conditions  laid  down,  the  standard  apparatus  being 
also  employed  (see  Vol.  II,  p.  295). 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  an  observation  which  the  writers  have 
made  recently.  In  the  standard  apparatus  that  part  of  the  still-head  which 
passes  through  the  cork  and  into  the  interior  of  the  distillation  flask  is  pro- 
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vided  with  a  small  hole  in  the  side  to  prevent  the  collection  of  condensed 
Uquid  in  the  still-head.  As  originally  designed  by  Polenske,  this  hole  had  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  stopper  of  the  flask.  Insufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point  by  makers  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  writers  have  found  that  if 
the  hole  is  much  more  than  i  t:m.  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  cork,  low 
Polenske  values  may  be  obtained  with  high  percentages  of  coconut  oil;  and 
that  if  this  method  be  made  a  standard  one,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  point. 

TABLE  I. 


Coconut  oil. 

Polenske 
indicator  value 

Butter  fat 

% 

0% 

3% 

5% 

10% 

0.4s          { 

Kirschner 

0.x8 
0.38 

0.80 
0.93 

X.49 
1.70 

3.70 
3.35 

o 

Reichert"Meissl 

0.76          { 

Kirsclinor 

0.35 

0.87 

0.75 
1.65 

X.55 

3.X5 

3.83 

5 

Reichert-Meissl 

4.10 

1.33 

Kirschner 

0.34 
1.60 

0.84 
3.45 

.1.60 
3.43 

3.00 

lO 

Reichert-  Meiul 

4.90 

1.75 

V 

Kirschner 

0.43 
3.53 

0.93 
3.15 

x.68 
4-35 

3.96 

15 

Reichert- Meissl 

5.S5 

2.91           { 

Kirschner J 

0.60 
3.93 

X.O8 
4.57 

x.83 
5.55 

3.08 

35 

Reichert- Meissl 

6.5S 

7.10          ( 

Kirschner 

I.03 
6.05 

1.50 

6.88 

3.30 

7.73 

3.38 

50 

Reichert-  M  eissl 

8.95 

13.19        1 

Kirschner 

1.4s 
7.00 

1.93 
8.35 

3.55 

9. SO 

3-  70 

75 

Reichert- M  eissl 

10.50 

16. 5           ( 

Kirschner   .             

1.88 
8.08 

100 

Reichert- Meisfil 

•«• 
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Palm-kernel 

Polenske 
indicator  value 

Butter  fat 

oil,  % 

0% 

a% 

5% 

xo% 

0.4s           { 

Kifuchnftr ,...,.. 

o.x8 
0.38 

0.80 

0.93 

X.49 
X.70 

3.  70 

0 

Reichert-Meissi 

3.3S 

0.68          I 

Kirschner 

0.30 
0.53 

0.80 
X.37 

X.5X 
3.05 

3.  70 

5 

Reichert-Meissi 

3. 50 

* 

x.oo 

Kirschner 

0.35 
1. 00 

0.85 
X.63 

X.54 
3.50 

3.75 

xo 

Reichert-  M  eissl 

4.  CO 

Kirschner 

0.40 
1.35 

0.90 
3.00 

X.S7 
3.90 

3.80 

X5                   1.35 

Reichert-Meissi 

4.3s 

1 

m 

Kirschner 

0.48 
1.97 

0.97 
3.60 

x.65 
3.63 

a. St 

35                               1.97 

Reichert-  M  eissl 

4.97 

1 

Kirschner 

0.73 
3.50 

X.16 
4.0s 

1.87 
4.93 

3.1a 

SO                   4.32          1 

Re>chert-M  eissl 

6.33 

6.87       { 

Kirschner 

0.97 
4.55 

1.35 
5.15 

3.07 
5.70 

3.35 

75 

Reichert-Meissi 

7.30 

9.83      ( 

Kirschner 

X.07 
5.33 

xoo 

Reichert-Meissi 
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These  methods,  while  quite  satisfactory  so  long  as  only  coconut  or  palm- 
kernel  oil  is  present,  together  with  indifferent  fats,  leave  a  certain  amount  to 
the  imagination  if  both  coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils  are  present  together. 
The  resolution  of  th^  mixture  is  then  only  possible  when  the  percentage  of 
the  other  fats  or  oils  present  is  known,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  and  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  infer  the  quantity  within  lo  to  1 5  %.  Calculations  based  on 
the  saponification  values  are  often  satisfactory,  as  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
oils  which  are  likely  to  be  used  with  coconut  and  palm-kernel  products  have 
a  saponification  value  in  the  neighbourhood  of  192  to  195,  and  the  figures  for 
coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils  themselves  are  remarkably  constant. 

The  following  addition  to  the  Polenske  determination  has  been  made  by 
Burnett  and  Revis.^  It  gives  information  as  to  the  relative  percentages  of 
coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils  in  mixtures  and  may  also  on  occasion  throw 
light  on  the  actual  nature  of  the  product  present. 

In  an  ordinary  "straight"  mixture  of  coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils,  the 
Polenske  figure  will  determine  the  proportion  with  at  least  as  great  exactness 
as  any  other  method.  For  instance,  if  the  Polenske  values  are  plotted  as 
abscissae,  with  percentage  composition  as  ordinates,  then  a  straight  line 
joining  the  points  which  represent  100%  coconut  oil  and  100%  palm-kernel 
oil  respectively  will  include  the  Polenske  values  for  all  mixtures  of  these  two. 
The  following  process  is  for  mixtures  containing  other  constituents: 

The  ordinary  Reichert-Meissl-Polenske  determination  is  made  in  the 
standard  apparatus  and  by  the  standard  method.  The  Polenske  figure  is 
obtained  using  N/10  baryta.  The  insoluble  barium  salts  are  then  filtered  off 
on  a  hardened  filter-paper  under  pressure  and  the  salts  washed  3  times  with 
3  C.C.  of  93%  alcohol  (by  vol.),  the  funnel  being  kept  covered  during  filtration 
and  washing.  The  paper  after  all  possible  alcohol  has  been  sucked  out,  is 
dropped  into  a  wide-mouthed  CO2  flask,  10  times  the  Polenske  value  in 
cc's  of  93%  alcohoP  (by  vol.)  added,  and  the  flask  boiled  under  a  reflux 
condenser  till  the  barium  salts  are  in  solution.  About  5  c.c.  of  the  hot  solu- 
tion are  then  poured  rapidly  into  a  strong  test-tube  (6  in.X  H  iii-)>  which  is 
at  once  closed  with  a  stopper  carrying  a  small  bulb  thermometer  and 
aluminium  wire  stirrer.  The  liquid  is  rapidly  stirred,  holding  the  tube  in  a 
good  light  and  the  turbidity  point  noticed.  The  liquid  is  then  warmed  till 
again  dear  and  the  turbidity  point  again  noted.  This  second  temperature  is 
taken  as  the  turbidity  temperature.  If  desired,  the  tube  can  be  fixed  in  a 
wider  tube  so  as  to  obtain  slower  cooling. 

Working  in  this  manner,  coconut  oil  gives  a  turbidity  temperature  of 
52.5^  and  palm-kernel  oil  of  68.5^  and  mixtures  of  these  fats  give  temperatures 
between  these  limits  proportionate  to  the  percentage  composition.  The 
turbidity  point  is  very  sharp,  is  independent  of  the  outside  temperature  and 

*  Analyst,  1913.  381  aSS* 

'The  alcohol  used  in  these  ezperiments  had  a  sp.  gr.   0^235    at  'f '^p     Alcohol  of  the  right 

I5'5  * 
fftmuirCh  may  be  obtained  by  placing  7  c.c.  of  water  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  and  making  up  to  the  mark  at 
xS^S^with  Kahlbaum'i  absolute  alcohol. 
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the  barium  salts,  on  which  the  test  depends,  are  quite  insoluble  in  the  cold 
alcohol  used  for  the  Polenske  determination.  The  turbidity  points  are 
also  quite  independent  of  the  amounts  of  the  2  fats  present  in  the  original 
sample,  but  determine  their  relative  percentages  and  so  supply  the  necessary 
information.  The  strength  of  alcohol  (93%  by  volume)  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  if  the  values  here  given  are  to  be  employed.  It  b  the  most  satis- 
factory concentration.  Other  oils  and  fats  (such  as  are  likely  to  be  present) 
do  not  interfere.  In  certain  cases  small  quantities  of  insoluble  volatile 
adds  distil  in  the  Polenske  method,  which  give  barium  salts  insoluble  in 
boiling  93  %  alcohol.  In  such  cases  a  clear  solution  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
turbid  liquid  is  therefore  poured  into  a  long  test-tube,  corked  and  kept 
upright  in  a  water-bath  at  70^  to  71^  until  the  solid  matter  has  settled.  The 
clear  supernatant  liquid  is  then  poured  off  into  the  tiurbidity  tube  and  the 
temperature  of  turbidity  determined.  This  process  does  not  affect  the  results. 
This  permanent  tiurbidity,  due  to  barium  salts  of  acids  other  than  those 
derived  from  coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils,  must  be  distinguished  carefully 
from  that  due  to  palm-kernel  "stearine."  The  barium  salts  of  the  insoluble 
volatile  acids  of  this  "  stearine"  do  not  dissolve  in  10  times  the  Polenske  value 
in  C.C.  of  93%  alcohol,  but  the  liquid  becomes  more  turbid  immediately  the 
flask  is  removed  from  the  water-bath. 

So  long  as  mixtures  of  coconut  oil  and  palm-kernel  oil  are  dealt  with,  the 
above  method  gives  good  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  relative  percentages. 
It  has  been  found  that  coconut  oils  of  different  Polenske  values  give  practically 
identical  turbidity  temperatiures.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  filtration  of  the 
barium  salts  and  their  subsequent  solution  must  be  carried  out  witkin  a  few 
hours  of  the  Polenske  titration^  as  otherwise  the  salts  become  partially  insoluble 
and  the  results  are  inaccurate. 

Mixtures  of  the  "oleines"  and  "stearines"  are  sometimes  employed  in 
place  of  the  whole  oils,  but  probably  rarely.  In  these  cases,  although  the 
turbidity  temperatures  do  not  give  accurate  information,  on  account  of  the 
very  variable  composition  of  these  products,  at  the  same  time  they  give  most 
useful  information  as  to  their  presence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  with  some  of  these  products. 


Fat 


Reicheit- 
Meissl 


Poleatke 


Turbidity 
tempermtare, 


Coconut  oil 

Palm-kemel  oil 

Palm-kernel  "oleine" 

Palm-kemel  "stearine" •. 

Coconut  "oleine" 

Coconut  "stearine" 

Coconut  "oleine,"  9iP  per  cent 

Palm-kemel  "oleine,"  ao  per  cent 

Coconut  "stearine,"  60  per  cent 

Palm-kemel  "stearine,"  40  per  cent 


7.5 
5.3 
7. a 


8.34 
4.43 


x6. 
9 

13. X 
8.9 


■i 


17.05 
9.93 


S>.5 
68.5 

59. S 

7a. $ 


sa.olcalc.) 
03.0  (oak.) 


54.5 
67.0 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  cohune  oil,  which  is  analytically  identical 
with  coconut  oil,  gives  exactly  the  same  turbidity  figures 

Hardened  Fats. 

The  resolution  of  toargarine  mixtures  has,  however,  been  still  further 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  ''hardened"  or  ''semi-hardened"  fats 
(compare  page  122).  The  process  of  hydrogenation  completely  destroys 
the  identity  of  the  original  fat  or  oil,  except  in  the  case  of  the  saponification 
value,  and  if  the  process  be  carried  to  any  great  extent  the  liquid  vegetable 
oils  begin  to  assume  the  properties  of  the  solid  animal  fats. 

The  detection  of  hardened  fats  thus  has  become  practically  dependent 
on  the  detection  of  traces  of  the  catalyst  which  is  commonly  nickel.  The 
most  delicate  test  for  nickel  is  the  following  due  to  Atack^  who  uses  (^-benzil- 
dioxime  as  the  reagent,  which  has  been  found  to  be  much  more  delicate  than 
diacetyldioxime  which  had  been  previously  employed.  Further,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  former  reagent  is  more  circumscribed  than  of  the  latter  (com- 
pare page  134). 

50-100  grm.  of  the  carefully  filtered  fat  are  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  silica 
basin,  or  else  shaken  out  with  a  5%  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.14  to  1.16)  and  the  acid  aqueous  extract  concentrated  on  a  water-bath  and 
gently  ignited.  The  residue  in  either  case  is  taken  up  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  (and  if  a  platiniun  basin  has  been  used  transferred  to 
pbrcelain),  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  added  and  the  solution  evaporated  till 
dmosi  dry;  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.925)  is  added  and  then  a 
0.2%  soliftion  of  the  reagent  in  ammoniacal  solution.  A  rose-red  colour  or 
precipitate  indicates  nickel. 

The  relative  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  reagent  used  in  the  above 
test  has  been  found  by  the  writers  to  be  of  importance,  but  as  the  personal 
equation  is  a  factor,  it  is  best  for  the  investigator  to  make  a  few  tests  with 
known  amounts  of  nickel  in  order  to  determine  the  most  delicate  combination. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  carefully  prepared  hard- 
ened fats  have  been  washed  free  of  nickel  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
these  are  therefore  not  detectable  by  the  above  process. 

It  may  ako  be  remembered  that  the  process  of  hardening,  if  carried 
to  a  certain  point,  results  theoretically  in  the  production  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  triglycerides  containing  at  least  i  molecule  of  stearic  acid. 
From  the  observation  of  hardened  fats  there  is  a  likelihood  that  molecules 
of  considerable  complexity  are  actually  formed,  but  as  this  point  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  investigated  it  will  be  accepted  for  the  moment  that  stearic 
add  is  the  final  product. 

The  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  triglycerides  leads  to  the  result  that  the 

>  Analyst,  1913,  36,  3x6. 
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usual  microscopical  test  for  stearin,  aftec  crystallisation  of  the  fat  from 
ether,  may  give  misleading  indications.  For  instance,  the  same  fat  hard- 
ened in  the  same  manner  may  give  crystals  of  di£Eerent  appearance,  when 
crystallised  in  an  identical  manner  on  two  difEerent  occasions.  The  oystals 
as  a  rule  approximate  to  those  of  beef  fat,  but,  in  general,  the  crystalline 
conglomerates  tend  to  radiate  in  all  directions  from  a  conmion  centre,  whilst 
the  true  beef  fat  conglomerate  has  usually  the  well-known  fan-like  appear- 
ance, though  in  some  instances  the  crystals  of  hardened  fats  are  practically 
identical  with  those  of  true  beef  fat. 

For  these  reasons  no  infallible  rules  for  guidance  can  be  laid  down  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  investigator  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
various  appearances  by  the  actual  examination  of  many  hardened  fats, 
which  will  enable  him  to  recognise  these  fats  in  many  circumstances  in 
a  way  which  no  verbal  description  can  impart 

From  careful  observation  of  these  fats  the  writers  venture  to  suggest 
that  glycerides  of  varying  complexity  arise  during  the  process  of  hydro- 
genation  and  if  samples  be  taken  at  varying  periods  these  complex  {^y- 
cerides  behave  like  eutectic  compounds  when  tested  for  the  melting  point, 
and  they  have  good  evidence  which  suggests  that  the  melting  point  of 
the  fat  and  the  degree  of  hydrogenation  if  plotted  as  a  curve  would  not 
result  in  a  straight  line. 

Analyds  of  llaigarine. — ^The  writers  very  tentatively  venture  to  suggest 
the  following  considerations  as  a  guide  to  those  who  have  to  analyse  mar- 
garine mixtiures. 

The  disappearance  of  coconut  and  palm-kernel  oils  from  the  margarine  in- 
dustry is,  in  view  of  their  extreme  utility,  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  they  will  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  fatty  mixture.  Nothing  as 
yet  has  arisen  to  invalidate  the  Reichert-Meissl-Polenske-Kirschner  proc- 
ess and  its  findings  may  be  taken  as  reliable,  the  further  extension  of  Burnett 
and  Revis  being  employed  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  percentage  of  coconut  and  palm-kernel  products  being  obtained, 
it  is  easy  by  calculation  to  arrive  at  the  saponification  value,  iodine  value, 
etc.,  of  the  remaining  base. 

This  remainder  may  be  all  a  hardened  or  a  partially  hardened  fat,  or  a 
mixture  of  hardened  fat  and  some  other  liquid  vegetable  oil. 

If  the  various  tests  of  Baudouin,  Halphen,  etc.,  give  negative  results, 
there  is  at  least  a  probability  that  the  base  is  all  of  a  hardened  variety.  The 
nickel  test  is  then  applied,  but  the  absence  of  nickel  will  not  disprove  the 
presence  of  hardened  fat,  though  a  positive  result  is  of  indicative  value. 

The  microscopical  appearance  of  the  crystals  (if  any)  obtained  from  a  25% 
solution  of  the  fat  in  methylated  ether  (more  or  less  according  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  crystals  separate)  will  also  point  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  hardened  fat. 
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Beyond  the  above  indications  analytical  methods  at  the  present  moment 
avail  but  little,  and,  in  any  case,  the  nature  of  the  hardened  fat  if  diagnosed 
is  distinctly  problematical. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  above  outline  that  animal  fats  are  absent. 

Ghee. 

Ghee,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  pure  clarified  milk-fat  of  the 
buffalo,  sheep,  cow  or  the  goat,  but  as  has  been  shown  by  the  writers^  it  is 
neariy  alwa3rs  adulterated. 

In  the  table  below  their  figures  are  given  for  some  16  samples  of  ghee 
obtained  from  different  parts  of  India. 

The  preparation  of  ghee  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner:  the  milk 
is  boiled,  inunediately  after  milking,  for  i  to  3  hours  in  earthen  pots  and  when 
odd  is  inoculated  with  some  sour  milk.  When  curdled  the  whole  of  the  milk 
is  churned  with  a  split  bamboo  for  about  half  an  hour,  hot  water  added  and  the 
churning  continued  until  the  butter  "comes."  The  butter  is  then  skimmed 
off  and  kept  for  a  short  time  when  it  becomes  somewhat  rancid. 

The  butter  so  produced  is  heated  in  i^i  earthen  pot  until  practically  all 
the  water  present  has  been  boiled  away.  It  is  then  allowed  to  clarify  and  the 
clear  fat,  which  constitutes  ghee,  is  run  into  jars  while  warm. 

The  fats  and  oils  used  as  adulterants  are  very  numerous  and  comprise  the 
carcass  fat  of  various  animals  together  with  ct)conut,  ground-nut,  cottonseed, 
poppy-seed,  sesame,  safflower  and  niger-seed  oils.  Of  the  vegetable  fats  the 
most  popular  adulterant  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  B,  btUyrcLce^B^  a  fat 
which  is  very  like  shea-nut  oil  in  appearance  and  consistency  but  fortunately 
yields  very  different  analytical  figures  {Me  page  147).  On  account  of  this 
frequent  substitution  the  fat  of  B.  butyracea  has  come  in  some  text-books 
to  be  referred  to  as  "ghee." 

KesavarMenon' publishes  a  Reichert-Meissl  value  of  18.24  for  i  sample 
of  ghee  made  from  buffalo  milk.  This  figure  must  be  regarded  as  most 
abnormal  and  differs  entirely  from  figures  of  pure  ghee  published  by  various 
observers. 

I  Anaiytt,  19x0,  35*  343;  191  x»  36,  39a* 
*J,  Soe,  Chem,  Ind.,  19x0,  29, 1426. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  IL 

P^HSe  390,  in  column  5  of  the  first  table  the  Zeiss  butyro-ref  tactometer  numben  given 
are  at  45^,  not  at  40^,  as  stated.    At  40"  the  numbers  should  read: 

44.7 
44. a 

44.2 

44.0 

43-7 

43.3 
43.8 
42.8 
42.6 

42-4 
42.1 

The  last  figure  in  the  last  column  of  the  end  table  which  is  given  +6.6  should  read  +6.0 
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By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL. 
DETECTION  OF  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  FATS  IN  LARD. 

Bomer^  has  based  a  method  upon  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the 
melting  point  of  a-palmitodistearin  (the  characteristic  glyceride  of  lard)  and 
of  its  separated  fatty  adds  is  5.2^,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  jS-palmitodistearin 
of  beef  and  mutton  fats  the  difference  is  only  o.i^. 

50  grm.  of  the  melted  lard  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  ether  and  the  solu- 
tion allowed  to  stand  at  about  15** .  The  crystals  are  pressed  between  filter 
paper,  recrystallised  from  50  c.c.  of  ether  and  again  pressed.  Should  the 
melting  point  be  less  than  61^  the  crystallisation  must  be  repeated  until 
that  melting  point  is  reached.  The  fatty  acids  are  separated  from  part  of 
the  crystals  and  the  melting  point  of  the  glycerides  and  fatty  acids 
simultaneously  determined. 

Lards  with  glycerides  melting  between  6i®  and  65®  C.  must  be  regarded 
as  adulterated  if  the  melting  point  of  the  glycerides  added  to  twice  the  dif- 
ference between  the  melting  points  of  the  glycerides  and  their  fatty  adds 
gives  a  result  lower  than  71®  C. 

In  the  case  of  glycerides  melting  between  60®  and  61**  the  presence  of  beef 
or  mutton  fat  or  of  "hardened"  oils,  q.v.,  is  certain  when  the  difference 
between  the  melting  point  is  less  than  5^  and  with  glycerides  melting  from 
65®  to  68.5®  when  the  difference  is  less  than  3®. 

For  the  detection  of  hardened  oils  the  method  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  phytosteryl  acetate  test. 

By  means  of  this  test  Bomer  daims  to  be  able  to  detect  5%  of  beef  fslt 
in  lard  containing  coconut,  arachis  or  cottonseed  oils.  Abnormal  results 
due  to  the  presence  of  fats  such  as  shea  butter  could  be  checked  by  the  ph)rto- 
steryl  acetate  test  (q.v,), 

Hydrogenated  arachis  and  sesame  oils  gave  glycerides  of  high  melting 
point  (70.6°  to  71.5**),  while  the  corresponding  fatty  acids  melted  at  68.6  and 
68.5°;  hence  these  glycerides  apparently  consisted  of  tristearin. 

Hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil,  however,  gave  a  mixtiure  of  glycerides 
melting  at  61.3*^  and  containing  fatty  acids  melting  at  38**. 

The  melting  point  differences  ranged  from  o®  to  0.8®  for  hardened 
arachis  and  sesame  oils  and  reached  2.8°  in  the  case  of  the  cottonseed  oil. 

*  Zeit.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  und  Cenussm,^  1913,  a6»  559;  19x4,  a7,  153. 
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These  hardened  fats  lowered  the  difference  in  the  melting  point  of  lard  to 
a  greater  extent  than  beef  fat,  from  which,  however,  they  could  be  distin- 
guished by  the  phytosteryl  acetate  test. 

The  least  soluble  glycerides  of  the  fat  of  sucking  pigs  and  of  pigs  fed  ab- 
normally upon  coconut,  maize,  sesame  and  cottonseed-oil  cakes  differed 
from  those  of  normal  lard  in  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  a-palmito- 
distearin  and  more  stearo-dipalmitin;  but  such  abnormal  feeding  did  not 
interfere  with  the  detection  of  beef  fat  by  this  method. 

A  modification  of  Bomer's  method  will  detect  the  presence  of  a  small 
proportion  of  lard  in  coconut  oil. 

Sprinkme3rer  and  Diedrichs^  find  that  the  method  will  usually  detect  5% 
of  beef  or  mutton  fat  in  lard.  In  the  case  of  lards  rendered  in  the  laboratory 
the  difference  between  the  melting  point  of  the  least  soluble  glycerides  and 
their  fatty  adds  ranged  from  4.4^  to  7.4^,  while  B5mer's  value  (melting, 
point  of  glycerides  plus  twice  the  difference  between  the  melting  point) 
varied  from  73.1  to  76.5. 

With  beef  and  mutton  fats  the  difference  was  0.8®  to  1.2^  and  the  B5mer 
figure  65.2  to  67.3.  Lard  containing  5  to  10%  of  either  foreign  fat  always 
gave  a  value  below  72  and  frequently  below  70. 

Hydrogenated  oils  depressed  the  B5mer  value  of  the  lard  to  the  same  extent 
as  beef  or  mutton  fat. 

>  ZtiL  UfUersuck,  Nakr,  Genussm,,  19x4.  a7»  57i. 
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By  C.  a.  KLEIN. 

Since  Vol.  II  was  written,  linseed  oil  has  been  the  subject  of  extended 
investigation  and  during  the  period  covered  by  the  present  supplement, 
over  loo  investigations  have  been  pubUshed.  These  investigations  have  for 
the  most  part  been  directed  towards  perfecting  methods  of  anal3rsis  and 
obtaining  sound  data  as  to  natural  or  artificial  variation  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  oil.  The  years  1910-1914  have  afforded  excellent  op* 
portunities  for  investigation,  because  linseed  oil  varied  from  its  normal  price 
to  nearly  100%  above  that  figure. 

In  the  following  supplement  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  the  same 
order  of  headings  is  maintained  as  that  adopted  in  the  original  section. 

Cultivation. — ^According  to  Eyre^  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  English  agriculturists  to  return  to  the  'cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp.  Especially  is  this  manifest  in  Yorkshire,  Somerset,  Kent, 
and  the  East  Central  Counties,  where  at  one  time  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
and  Une — ^flax  grown  for  fibre — ^figured  largely  in  agricultural  practice.  A 
general  account  of  the  manner  of  raising  good  flax  crops,  and  of  their  sub- 
sequent treatment,  has  been  published  by  Eyre*  wherein  the  possibility  of 
reviving  the  flax  industry  in  England  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  report 
presented  to  the  Development  Commissioners  in  191 2. 

Davidson'  describes  the  results  of  a  trial  growing  of  flax  at  Wye  (Kent, 
England). 

Bolley^  has  investigated  the  supposed  impoverishment  of  land  devoted 
to  flax  culture,  which  in  the  past  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  the  plant 
has  an  exhausting  effect  on  soil,  necessitating  a  change  of  source  of  supply. 

The  experiments  of  BoUey,  carried  out  at  the  North  Dakota  Experi- 
mental Station  disprove  the  theory  of  impoverishment,  and  establish  the 
fact  that  flax  ''wilt"  or  flax-sick  soil  is  caused  by  a  fungus  "fusarium  lini** 
and  that  the  fimgus  is  usually  introduced  with  the  seed;  simple  treatment 
of  the  seed  with  formaldehyde  will  prevent  the  trouble. 

Prepaxation  of  Oil  from  Seed. — Ennis*  describes  in  detail  modem  methods, 
particularly  those  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  A.;  this  work  should  be  consulted 

1  Chemical  World,  z9X3t  3,  310. 
>  Scienc*  Progress,  1913,  a8. 

*  J.  S,  Eastern  Agric  CoUege,  Wye,  xgta,  az,  44. 

*  Farmers*  Bulletin,  a74  ofU,  5.  A.  Dept.  of  AgricuUnre. 

*  Linseed  Oil  and  Other  Seed  Oils,  D.  Van  Nostrand  ft  Co.,  New  York,  1909. 
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for  technical  points.  From  the  standpoint  of  analysis  and  control  it  is 
germane  to  point  out  here  that,  according  to  Ennis,  85-90%  of  the  linseed 
oil  produced  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  obtained  by  crushing.  The  new  process 
or  "percolator"  oil  has  not  a  high  reputation,  whilst  the  linseed  meal  pro- 
duced by  this  process  has  a  low  content  of  oil,  as  is  indicated  in  the  analysis: 

Oil i.S   % 

Water 9.18% 

A>h 4.90% 

Pjbre 9.04% 

Albuminoida 4X  •  6  % 

Carbohydratet 33*  78% 

Thorpe^  quotes  the  following  analysis  of  linseed  cake  by  Kellner: 


Water 


Protein 


Pat 


N-free 
extract 


Grade 
fibre 


Ash 


xz.o 
10.  a 


8.6 
37.4 


8.6 
3.8 


31.7 
32.7 


8.7 
9.1 


6.5 
6.8 


See  Millian*  for  method  of  detecting  carbon  disulphide  in  oil. 

Kraminatian  of  Seeds. — Sheppard'  gives  the  foUowing  data  obtained  by 
the  examination  of  linseed  from  different  localities.  The  oil  was  obtained 
by  pressing  both  the  picked  and  original  seed: 


Oil,  % 


Sp.gr.,  is« 


Av.  weight 
per  seed, 

mg. 


Oleaginous 
impurities. 

% 


Non-olea- 
ginoos  im- 
purities. % 


Oil  in  total 

impurities. 

% 


X.  American 

2.  AmericaA 

3.  La  Plate 

4.  Calctttte 

5.  Bombay 

6.  8.  Russia  (Keitch) 

7.  N.  Russia 


39.67 
39.40 
36.98 
40.82 

41.23 
39. XX 
36.95 


1x4x3 


I.X4XS 
I. 1326 
X.IX82 

I.I37S 
X.X458 


4.61 

4.53 
5.56 
5. 41 
7.88 

574 
4x9 


i.S 

x.ox 

0.58 

4.85 
o.8x 

5. OS 
3.3X 


X.69 
X.05 
5.64 
5-03 
2.80 

X.71 
1.97 


10.  t 


14. 1 
14.9 


The  oil  content  was  determined  by  extraction.  The  average  of  ii  more 
recent  samples  of  Calcutta  seed  was  6.90%  of  impurities,  containing  15.1% 
oil.    The  average  oil  content  of  the  cleaned  seed  was  41.01%. 

Sheppard  has  made  analyses  of  the  oils  expressed  from  the  seed  when 
new  and  after  2  years,  and  from  his  results  concludes: 

(i)  Oil  pressed  from  dean  linseed  does  not  differ  materially  from  commercially  pure 
linseed  oiL 

(2)  The  dark  colour  of  La  Plata  oil  is  due  to  non-oleaginous  impurities. 

(3)  A  high  percentage  of  oleaginous  impurities  does  not  affect  the  colour  appreciably, 
but  does  affect  the  iodine  value  slightly. 

(4)  The  technical  manufacture  of  oil  by  the  extraction  process  does  not  lower  the  iodine 
value. 

(5)  The  constants  of  the  oil  pressed  from  the  seed  which  had  been  kept  3>j  years  in  a 
doled  container  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  ageing  of  the  seed. 

i  Dictionary  c(f  Applied  Ckem.^  Longman's,  London,  X9X2,  3,  323. 

'Aim.  Clum,  AnaLt  X9X3.  17,  z. 

^  Jomtu  Ind,  and  Bng.  Ckem.,  19x2,  4,  14. 
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The  following  figures  axe  of  interest,  representing  oil  extracted  from 
linseed  grown  at  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  England.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  May,  191 1,  and  the  plants  reaped  in  October.  Owing  to  con- 
tinued drought,  the  plants  only  attained  an  average  height  of  i  ft.  and 
flowered  very  early.  The  seed  was  obviously  low  in  oil  content,  as  only 
24.4%  of  oil  could  be  obtained  by  extraction  methods.  The  oil,  extracted 
by  ether  from  picked  seeds  was  somewhat  green  in  colour  and  had  the 
following  characteristics: 

Sp.  gr o .  931  at  15'  C. 

Acid  No 3.3 

Saponification  No Z9t  •  9 

Iodine  No 177-4 

M.  P.  of  hexabromidea  from  fatty  acids 176.0^  C. 

Neville^  states  that  the  amount  of  mucilage  in  linseed  is  about  7%. 

Linseed  Cake, — In  continuation  of  the  work  of  Dunstan,  Henry  and  Auld 
(Vol.  II,  p.  326)  Auld'  has  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  samples  examined 
)delded  a  proportion  of  the  "available"  hydrocyanic  acid  by  simply  moisten- 
ing with  water.  The  presence  of  unaltered  enzyme  thus  demonstrated  was 
ascribed  to  the  increased  adoption  of  oil  presses  of  the  Anderson  type  and  the 
expression  of  the  oil  in  the  cold.  The  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  was  in 
some  cases  only  very  small,  and  therefore  negligible,  but  in  others  it  was 
comparatively  high  and  quite  sufficient  to  be  distinctly  injurious.  The 
amount  found  in  the  large  number  of  linseed  and  mixed  cakes  examined 
during  the  present  investigation  varied  from  o.ooi  tq  0.056%,  the  latter 
amounting  to  3.9  grains  of  HCN  per  pound,  being  produced  by  soaking 
the  cake  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  38^  €•  for  6  hours.  In  this  case, 
the  material  smelt  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  when  fed  to  sheep 
either  was  not  taken  readily  or  made  them  very  sick.  The  poisonous 
dose  of  such  a  cake  is  calculated  to  be  one-third  of  a  pound  for  a  sheep  and 
2  pounds  for  a  calf. 

The  methods  of  estimating  the  hydrocyanic  acid  are  detailed  in  the  original 
paper,  the  "total"  hydrocyanic  acid  being  obtained  by  distillation  with  6% 
sulphmic  acid  and  the  "free"  hydrocyanic  acid  by  soaking  in  water  at  38**  C. 
and  subsequently  distilling. 

The  "total"  hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  in  this  way  varied  from  0.022 
to  0.056%,  and  the  free  hydrcteyanic  acid  from  0.009  to  0.052%. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  velocity  of  formation  at  38.5^;  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  time,  and  is  affected  by  feeding  stuffs  other  than  linseed  cake. 
Brewers'  yeast  appears  to  contain  a  cyanogenetic  enzyme  as  it  increases 
the  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  green  fodders  without  exception  had 
an  inhibiting  effect,  as  also  had  glucose  and  molasses,  but  cane  sugar  was 
without  action.  Pure  cellulose  had  an  inhibiting  effect,  the  cause  being 
proved  by  experiment  and  on  mathematical  grounds  to  be  due  to  the 

>  Rep.  Brit,  Ass.^  191  x.  600. 

*  J.  5.  B,  Agric.  College,  Wye,  191 1,  ao,  289. 
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formation  of  an  adsorption  compound  of  the  cellulose  and  the  enzyme,  so 
that  the  latter  was  withdrawn  from  action. 

Salts  generally  retard  the  action,  as  also  do  very  weak  acids  {e.g., 
1%  HCl)  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  were  tried  in  connection  with  the 
effect  of  the  digestive  juices. 

Experiments  on  animals  proved  that  the  cyanogenetic  glucosides  are  not 
poisonous  when  taken  in  absence  of  the  specific  enzymes. 

In  conclusion  the  fact  stated  by  Smetham  may  be  emphasised,  that  if 
linseed  meal  is  mixed  with  water  much  below  boiling  and  then  allowed  to 
standy  there  is  great  danger;  in  ordjsr  to  obviate  this  it  is  necessary  when 
preparing  a  gruel  to  use  boUing  water,  and  to  keep  the  mixture  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80^  C.  or  over  for  at  least  40  minutes,  under  which  conditions  lit- 
tle or  no  hydrocyanic  acid  is  likely  to  be  liberated. 

The  rate  of  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  under  digestive  conditions  has 
been  determined  by  Collins.*  The  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  yielded  by 
linseed,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  formed,  depend  on  the  quantity  of  cyano- 
getic  glucosides,  on  the  proportion  of  enzymes,  on  the  temperature  and  on 
the  degree  of  acidity.  Normal  digestive  conditions  were  obtained  as  far  as 
possible,  and  it  is  shown  that,  since  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  and 
also  that  of  green  grass  is  approximately  iV^/20,  linseed  cannot  imder  normal 
conditions  produce  hydrocyanic  acid  when  fed  to  carnivorous  or  herbivorous 
animals,  but  abnormal  conditions  causing  reduction  of  acidity  would  result  in 
the  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  For  details  the  original  paper  should  be 
consulted,  or  the  undermentioned  abstracts.^*' 

Armstrong  and  Eyre*  have  applied  the  Guignard  picrate  paper  test  to 
the  detection  of  hydrocyanic  acid  produced  from  the  glucoside  linamarin,  and 
have  found  the  method  to  be  of  extreme  delicacy,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  can  be 
so  detected  in  a  single  flax  seed.  These  investigators  find  that  ripe  seeds  are 
free  from  cyanide,  but  that  imripe  seeds  invariably  contain  it. 

As  the  flax  plant  flowers  over  a  considerable  period,  the  harvested  seed 
invariably  contains  a  quantity  of  unripe  seed,  and  to  this  cause  the  presence  of 
linamarin  in  commercial  linseed  cake  is  attributed.  The  presence  of  cyanide 
in  linseed  cake  is  usually  considered  harmful,  but  the  authors  consider  that 
instead  of  this  being  the  case  it  might  be  that  the  peculiar  value  of  linseed 
cake  as  a  cattle  food  is  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  liberation  of  small 
quantities  of  such  a  product.  All  species  of  Linum  resembling  ordinary  flax 
in  habit  of  growth,  canying  white,  blue  or  red  flowers,  contain  more  or  less 
hydrocyanic  add,  but  in  no  case  could  this  be  detected  in  the  yellow  flowering 
species.  The  amount  is  subject  to  variation  throughout  the  period  of  growth. 
The  enz3rmic  activity  of  Linacea  is  correlated  with  the  presence  of  the  gluco- 

t  Froc  Durham  PkiL  Soc.,  igxa*  4>  99. 
>y.  Soc  CkttH,  Ind.^  zgia,  31,  507. 

•  Analyst,  191a.  37f  3I3.  .    ^ 

•  Proe.  Royal  Soc,  19x2,  SSfB,  37a 
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side.  The  yellow  flowering  species  have  practically  no  action  on  glucosides 
and  incidentally  it  must  be  recorded  that  these  species  are  all  slow  in  germinat* 
ing  and  growth*  The  species  containing  cyanide  are  able  to  hydrol3rse  lina- 
marin,  prunasin  and  salidn:  prunase  accompanies  linase  in  both  Phaseolus 
Lunatus  and  in  many  Linacecf,  and  as  yet  linase  has  not  been  found  without 
prunase. 

Refining. — Ho  change  of  anal}rtical  importance  can  be  recorded  here. 

Technical  Applications. — ^The  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  early 
part  of  the  period  now  covered,  had  an  adverse  influence  on  any.  new  technical 
applications  of  the  oil.  Indeed  many  users  were  led  to  enquire  into  the 
technical  properties  of  other  drying  oils  with  the  result  that  in  certain  in- 
dustries linseed  oil  has  been  replaced  by  the  newer  oils.  This  particularly 
applies  to  soja  bean  oil,  menhaden  oil,  and  china  wood  oil,  which  have  re- 
placed linseed  oil  to  an  appreciable  extent — a  change  which  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  use  of  new  drying  agents.  In  this  connection  the  papers  of 
Gardner,^  and  Toch*  should  be  consulted.  China  wood  oil  has  been  used 
most  extensively  as  a  substitute  or  rather  as  an  improvement  on  linseed  oil 
in  varnishes.  A  varnish  made  from  wood  oil  and  rosin  is  stated  to  yield 
more  satisfactory  results  than  one  prepared  from  the  best  Baltic  linseed  oil 
and  hard  gum  resins.  Mixtures  of  china  wood  oil  with  soja  bean  and  men- 
haden oil  have  also  been  employed  successfully  in  paints.  Soja  bean  oil 
in  white  lead  paint  is  considered  by  Zerr'  to  be  preferable  to  linseed  oil, 
which  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the  agreement  of  the  German  White  Lead 
Cartell  and  Varnish  Makers  Assocn.  that  only  linseed  or  poppy  oil  should 
be  used. 

Chemical  Composition. — Haller^  describes  experiments  on  the  "al- 
coholysis"  of  commercial  samples  of  linseed  oil.  The  oils  investigated  had 
iodine  values  ranging  from  168-176,  and  saponification  values  from  185-191. 
Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  linseed  oil  in  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol,  esterifica- 
tion  was  carried  out,  using  benzene,  carbon  tetrachloride,  acetone  or  ether  as 
solvent.  The  mixture  was  boiled  with  alcohol  containing  2.5%  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  esters  so  obtained  were  fractionated  and  identified.  The 
methyl  esters  of  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic,  linoleic,  linolenic,  isolinolenic,  and 
arachidic  acid  were  obtained.  Haller  states  that  stearic  add  was  found  in 
appreciable  quantity,  whilst  the  arachidic  add  was  present  in  only  small 
quantity. 

Erdmann  and  Bedford,* Erdmann,  Bedford  and  Raspe*  in  continuation  of 
previous  studies,  conclude  that  the  linolenic  add  of  linseed  oil  exists  in  two 
stereoisomeric  forms,  which  they  designate  a  and  P  respectively.  The  a 
modification  on  bromination  yields  the  insoluble  hexabromide,  whilst  the  /9 

>  J.  Frank  Jnsi.,  loxz,  5«. 

*  Proe.  Paint  and  Varntsk  Soe,,  London,  19x0. 

*  Oil  and  CcL  Tradu  J.,  2914.  46^  835. 

*  CompU  rend.t  1908,  X46»  259. 

*  Btr.,  X909.  4a»  1324 

*  B«r..  1909.  4»,  1334. 
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variety  yields  the  fluid  tetrabromide.    It  is  considered  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  linolenic  add  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

CHrCHrCH  : CHCHrCH  : CHCHjCH  : CHCHrCH^COOH 

Rdlett^  does  not  agree  with  these  conclusions  and  considers  that  lino- 
lenic add  reduced  from  the  hezabromides  is  an  individual  acid  capable  of 
yielding  four  distinct  stereoisomeric  addition  bromides.  For  later  discussion 
see  RoUett*  and  Erdmann.* 

Fahrion^  gives  the  following  percentage  composition  as  representing 
normal  linseed  oil. 

tJniaponifiable  matter 0.6% 

Satiirated  fatty  acidt S.6% 

Oleic  add from  X5.o-ao.z% 

Linoleic  acid 30.0% 

Linolenk  add 38-0% 

By  treating  the  fatty  adds  of  linseed  oO  dissolved  in  chloroform  with 
an  excess  of  Hlibl's  iodine  solution,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand, 
Hdduschka  and  Rheinberger'^  have  prepared  trichlorotri-iodolinolenic  acid, 
CsHmOiCCII)!,  a  white  aystalline  substance,  m.  p.  95^  C,  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  alcohol. 

Morell*  has  examined  the  saturated  adds  of  linseed  oO.  A  yidd  of  lead 
salts  equal  to  6%  of  saturated  adds  on  the  oil  taken  was  obtained,  and 
investigation  of  these  salts  showed  that  the  composition  of  the  mixed  acids 
may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

Stearic  add  actually  separated 5X  •  7  % 

Stearic  add  oreeent  in  eutectic  mixture la .  7 

Palmitic  add  present  in  eutectic  mixture ao.o 

Reddual  eutectic  mixture 8.0 

Oleic  add 4-0 

96.4 

It  is  observed  that  no  daturic,  myristic  or  arachidic  acids  were  detected, 
but  that  the  methods  of  separation  of  the  saturated  adds  are  very  tedious, 
and  new  methods  are  wanted.  By  careful  working,  satisfactory  results  as 
to  stearic  add  are  obtainable,  but  for  palmitic,  arachidic  and  myristic  adds 
further  investigation  of  their  derivatives  is  necessary. 

de  Wade'  daborates  and  improves  upon  the  Fachini-Dorta  method  of  sepa- 
rating liquid  from  solid  fatty  acids  in  oils  and  fats  as  follows:  lo  grm.  of 
the  dxy  fatty  adds  are  dissolved  in  90  c.c.  of  anhydrous  acetone  and  10  c.c« 
of  N/i  potassium  hydroxide  are  added  in  a  thin  stream,  constantly  stirring. 
The  vessd  containing  the  mixture  is  then  immersed  in  ice-water  for  3-4 
hours.  The  predpitated  soaps  of  the  solid  adds  are  filtered  off  under 
suction  and  washed  with  acetone  until  the  filtrate  is  colourless.    The  cake 

1  ZeiL  PhysicL  Chem,,  1909*  6a,  4aa. 

*  ZeiL  PhysioL  Clum,,  191  x,  70,  404. 

*  Ztik  PkysioL  Clum,,  191  !•  74*  179. 

*  ZeiL  angew.  Chem.,  1910.  aj,  xio6. 

*  Cktm,  Zenir,,  191 1,  >•  773. 

*  J.  Soe.  Ckem.  fnd.,  1914.  3'*  T09X. 
»  AnaiysL  1914.  39t  389. 
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of  soap  is  then  removed^  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a  little  alkali, 
and  the  acids  separated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  liquid  acids  in  the 
filtrate  can  be  separated  by  diluting  with  water,  adding  ether,  and  acidify- 
ing. The  author  claims  that  a  higher  iodine  value  for  the  liquid  acids  is 
obtained  than  that  given  by  Tortelli  and  Ruggieri's  method,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  process  gives  quantitative  results.  The  following  figures  are  given 
for  the  amounts  of  saturated  acids  in  various  oils: 

Linseed  oil,  Calcutta  seed 9>  i  %  o£  iodine  value  16.4 

Linseed  oil,  Baltic  seed 6.6%  of  iodine  value  ao.o 

Linseed  oil.  Northwestern 6.0%  of  iodine  value  .... 

Soja  bean  oil X3-8 %  of  iodine  value  xa. i 

Para  rubber  seed  oil 16.3  %  of  iodine  value  XO.7 

China  wood  oil  (varies  considerably) 54.  i  %  of  iodine  value  .... 

Crude  menhaden  oil 23. 5 %  of  iodine  value  ao. a 

Preparatioii  of  Sample  for  Analysis. — ^The  Sub-Committee  £  of  Com- 
mittee Di  on  Linseed  Oil  appointed  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials (hereinafter  referred  to  as  A.  S.  T.  M.)  recommends: 

"  All  tests  to  be  made  on  oil  which  has  been  filtered  at  a  temperature  of  between  60^  and 
So**  F.  through  paper  in  the  laboratory  immediately  before  weighing  out.  The  sample 
should  be  thoroughly  agitated  before  the  removal  of  a  portion  for  filtration  or  analysis.'' 

Foots. — Walker^  determines  foots  by  allowing  a  litre  of  oil  to  stand  in  a 
dear  glass  bottle  for  8  days,  and  then  noting  the  amount  of  sediment  found. 
The  highest  grades  of  oil  show  no  turbidity  or  "foots"  by  this  test.  The 
claim  is  made  that  sometimes  the  separation  that  could  be  called  foots  by 
the  above  method  is  caused  by  the  freezing  out  of  fats  of  rather  high  melting 
point.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  sample  is  available,  heat  one  portion 
to  loo^  and  set  it  aside  for  the  determination  of  foots,  together  with  a  sample 
just  as  it  is  received.  Note  the  odour  of  the  warm  oil,  rubbing  it  on  the 
hands;  a  small  amoimt  of  fish  oil  may  be  detected  this  way. 

Break  Test. — Heat  50  c.c.  of  the  oil  in  a  beaker  to  300**  C.  Note  whether 
the  oil  remains  unchanged,  or  "breaks;"  that  is,  shows  a  jelly-like  con- 
sistency. 

Hertkom'  finds  that  flocculation  of  linseed  oil  in  boiling  is  not  only 
caused  by  carbohydrates  or  proteins  from  the  seed,  but  frequently  by 
adulteration  with  a  fatty  acid  glyceride,  which  polymerises  at  240-260®  C. 
3rielding  insoluble  gelatinous  products.  China  wood  oil  and  candle  nut 
oil  are  the  chief  of  these  adulterants,  but  certain  treated  quick-drying  train 
oils  behave  in  the  same  manner  in  linseed  oil  when  heated.  In  this  case, 
however,  only  "thin"  linseed  oils  could  be  so  adulterated,  owing  to  the 
greater  viscosity  of  train  oils  as  compared  with  that  of  normal  linseed  oil. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  linseed  oils  containing  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  per 
cent,  of  china  wood  oil  gelatinise  on  heating  to  240®  C.  so  that  adulteration 
which  might  not  have  been  intentional  would  be  detected  by  the  test — the 
suggested  unintentional  adulteration  being  the  storage  of  linseed  oil  in  a 

1  Bulletin  109  (revised  xpxo),  U,  S,  DepL  Agric  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
*  Chan.  ZeiL,  19x0,  34,  463. 
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cask  which  had  formerly  held  china  wood  oil.  The  value  of  Hertkom's  ob- 
servation is  debatable,  de  Waele  states  that  linseed  oil  will  sometimes  show 
the  presence  of  ''Foots"  by  this  test  even  after  9  months  tanking. 

^lecific  Gravity. — ^Bearse^  has  determined  the  density  and  thermal 
expansion  of  linseed  oil  with  great  precision.  From  this  work  it  appears 
that  if  the  density  of  any  sample  of  pure  linseed  oil  be  determined  at  25^ 
its  density  at  any  other  temperature  between  10°  and  40**  may  be  calcu- 
lated within  the  limits  of  ordinary  experimental  error  by  the  use  of  the 
general  equation 

Dt^D^^+a(t"2s)+B{t'-2sy 

in  which  "a"  is  taken  as  —  0.0006847  and  "5"  as  +  0.000000120.    Or 
the  density  may  be  measured  at  any  other  convenient  temperature,  and 
for  short  temperature  intervals  the  corresponding  value  of  ''a"  used. 
The  A.  S.  T.  M.  fix 

Max.        Min. 
Sp.  gr.  at  ^^y 0.936        0.932 


or 

.0 


Sp.  gr.  at O.93X        0.937 

for  raw  linseed  oil  from  North  American  seed,  and  for  the  determination 
advise  the  use  of  an  accurately  standardised  pyknometer,  having  a  capacity 
of  at  least  25  c.c.  A  test  is  to  be  made  at  15.5^  C.  water  being  taken  as  i 
at  15.5**!  and  another  test  at  25**  C.  water  being  taken  as  i  at  25**. 

Fahrion^  considers  that  the  above  minimum  figures  are  too  high.  In 
general,  however,  any  figure  below  0.931  demands  further  enquiry. 

Ash. — Walker  determines  ash  by  burning  20  grm.  of  oil  in  a  porcelain 
dish  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  and  states  that  the  best  oil  should 
contain  only  a  trace  of  ash.  An  amount  as  large  as  0.2%  would  indicate 
an  adulterated  or  boiled  oil.  Ash  should  be  examined  for  lead,  manganese, 
and  calcium. 

Voorhees'  found  manganese  in  the  ash  of  16  samples  of  pure  linseed  oil, 
detecting  this  by  the  ammonium  persulphate  coloiuration  test. 

Bough ton^  has  examined  16  samples  of  raw  linseed  oil  of  known  purity 
and  found  them  to  contain  ash  varying  in  quantity  from  0.02  to  0.21%. 
In  every  instance  the  ash  contained  manganese,  the  amount  of  which  deter- 
mined by  the  bismuthate  method  ranged  from  a  faint  trace  to  0.0008% 
calculated  on  the  original  oil. 

Free  Fatty  Adds. — ^The  A.  S.  T.  M.  fixes  6.0  as  maximum  acid  number, 
expressed  in  mgrm.  of  £0H  per  gram  of  oil.  Walker  determines  the  acid 
number  as  follows:  weigh  10  grm.  of  oil  in  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add 
50  cc.  of  neutral  alcohol,  connect  with  a  reflux  condenser,  and  heat  on  a  steam 

^Froe,  Amtr,  Soc,  Test  Materials,  xpxi,  iz,  an. 
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bath  for  half  an  hour.  Remove  from  bath,  cool,  add  phenolphthalein  and 
titrate  the  free  acid  with  N/s  sodium  hydroxide.  The  acid  number  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  oil,  and  should  be  less  than  8,  though  when  the  oil  has  been 
refined  with  sulphuric  acid  it  may  show  a  higher  number:  test  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

Unsaponifiable  Matter. — The  A.  S.  T.  M.  fixes  1.5%  as  limit,  and  recom- 
mends  the  method  of  Boemer:^  To  100  grm.  of  oil  in  a  1,000  to  1,500  c.c. 
Erlenmeyer  flask  add  60  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
(200  grm.  KOH  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  300  c.c.)  and  140  c.c.  of 
95%  alcohol.  Connect  with  a  reflux  condenser  and  heat  on  the  water-bath, 
shaking  at  first  until  the  liquid  becomes  dear.  Then  heat  for  i  hour  with 
occasional  shaking.  Transfer  while  yet  warm  to  a  2 ,000  c.c.  separating  f imnel 
to  which  some  water  has  been  added,  wash  out  the  Erlenmeyer  with  water 
using  in  all  600  c.c.  Cool,  add  800  c.c.  of  ether  and  shake  vigorously  i 
minute.  In  a  few  minutes  the  ether  solution  separates  perfectly  dear. 
Draw  off  the  soap  and  filter  the  ether  (to  remove  last  traces  of  soap)  into  a 
large  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  distill  off  the  ether,  adding  if  necessary  i  or 
2  pieces  of  pumice  stone.  Shake  the  soap  solution  3  times  with  400  cc 
of  ether,  adding  the  extract  to  the  first  ether  extract  To  the  residue 
left  after  distilling  the  ether  add  3  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  potash,  and  7  c.c. 
of  the  95%  alcohol,  and  heat  under  reflux  condenser  for  10  minutes  on  the 
water-bath.  Transfer  to  a  small  separating  funnel,  using  20  to  30  c.c.  of 
water,  and  after  cooling  shake  out  with  2  portions  of  100  c.c.  of  ether;  wash 
the  ether  3  times  with  10  c.c.  of  water.  After  drawing  off  the  last  of  the 
water,  filter  the  ethereal  solution  so  as  to  remove  the  last  drops  of  water, 
distil  off  the  ether,  dry  residue  in  a  water  oven  and  wdgh. 

Iodine  Value. — The  A.  S.  T.  M.  fixes  178  as  the  minimum  Hanus  value. 
Walker  gives  174-193,  and  states  that  GUI  has  shown  that  a  pure  raw  oil 
may  give  a  value  as  low  as  160.  In  the  U.  S.  A.  the  Hanus  method 
is  largely  used,  whereas  in  England  the  Wijs  method  is-  more  frequently 
adopted.  In  this  connection  Smith  and  Tuttle^  have  investigated  the 
Hanus  method,  and  found  that  concordant  figures  were  obtained  for  raw 
linseed  oil  when  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  for  a  determination  did  not  exceed 
0.25  grm.  When,  however,  a  greater  quantity  of  oil  was  used  the  iodine 
value  was  decreased.  With  burnt  oils  it  was  found  that  the  limit  of  agree- 
ment diminished  with  an  increased  degree  of  burning.  Variation  of  tem- 
perature was  found  to  have  more  influence  on  the  values  obtained  for  burnt 
oils  than  was  the  case  with  raw  or  boiled  oils. 

Ingle^  gives  the  following  limits  for  samples  of  established  purity: 

Baltic  oil 190-204  iodine  value 

Indian  oils 180-189  iodine  valno 

La  Plata 175-186  iodine  value 

Black  sea 176-182  iodine  value 

North  American 177-188  iodine  value 

Morocco,  Dutch  and  Turkish  oils 185-192  iodine  value 

>  Ubbelohde,  Handbuch  der  dU  u.  FetU.,  261-262. 
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Ingle  remarks  that  in  all  the  foregoing  values  the  exact  method  of  determina- 
tion is  the  important  factor,  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  using  pure 
reagents  for  this  purpose.    The  method  he  used  was  that  of  Wijs. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  absolute  limits  for  the  iodine  value  as  is  shown  by  the 
work  of  Mebter^  and  Wolffs  who  have  obtained  low  iodine  values,  viz.,  157- 
166  from  linseed  oil  of  undoubted  purity.  Such  figures  are,  however,  not 
frequent,  and  would  demand  special  inquiry.  The  writer  considers  that 
values  below  165  should  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion,  and  further  in- 
vestigation made. 

Wilhelm  and  Meister'  find  glacial  acetic  acid  is  the  best  solvent  for 
oxidised  linseed  oil  (linox3ai  or  scrim  oO),  and  advise  its  use  in  determining 
the  iodine  values  of  such  products. 

The  extent  of  oxidation  to  which  the  oil  has  been  submitted  determines 
its  solubility — ^highly  oxidised  oils  being  only  partially  soluble,  even  in  hot 
add.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  authors  prefer  this  solvent  in  the  place 
of  chloroform  or  the  solvents  usually  used.  In  the  case  of  highly  oxidised 
oils,  the  end  point  is  not  so  distinct,  as  with  the  ordinary  mixture. 

de  Waele  finds  that  the  use  of  a  solvent  is  unnecessary  in  the  examination 
of  linoxyn,  if  the  sample  be  comminuted  by  grinding  in  a  mortar.  An  hour's 
soaking  in  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
Wijs  (or  other)  solution  will  also  serve  to  swell  the  substance  and  ensure  its 
thorough  interaction  with  the  iodine  reagent.  Complete  solution  of  oxi- 
dised oil  or  linoxyn  is  more  satisfactorily  obtained  by  the  use  of  hot  amyl 
alcohol  or  acetate  as  a  solvent  during  5-10  hours. 

Bromine  Values. — ^Vaubel^  has  devised  a  method  of  estimating  the 
"Primary  and  Secondary  Bromine  Values  of  Oils."  The  results  obtained 
are  in  dose  agreement  with  the  iodine  values  of  the  oils,  but  the  process  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  analytical  importance  at  present. 

Insoluble  Hexabromides. — ^The  test  devised  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell^  has 
recdved  considerable  attention,  because  of  its  great  value  in  the  analytical 
examination  of  linseed  ofl.  Certain  difficulties  attend  its  use  so  that  vary- 
ing 3ridds  are  frequently  reported,  and  efiForts  have  been  and  are  being  made 
to  standardise  the  method  of  working. 

Qualitative. — Eisenschmil  and  Copthome*  have  devised  a  qualitative 
test  for  fish  oils  in  vegetable  oils,  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  fish  oil 
bromides  in  chloroform,  in  distinction  to  the  bromides  of  linseed  oil,  which 
are  soluble.  The  method  is  described  as  follows :  100  drops  of  oil  are  dissolved 
in  6  C.C.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Bromine  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  brown  colouration  remains.  After 
ID  minutes  the  test-tubes  are  placed  in  a  beaker  containing  boiling  water. 

>  Farh,  ZeiL,  19x0.  z6,  I7< 
*Farb.  Z*iL,  19x0.  i6»  xao. 

•  Ckem.  Rt9.  FtU,  Ind.,  X9X0.  17,  260. 
^Ztits.  angew.  Ckem.,  x9zo,  as.  2077. 

•  Analyst,  xSoS.  aa*  3x0. 

•  7.  Ind.  andEng.  Ckem.,  19x0.  a,  38. 
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Linseed  o3  and  other  vegetable  oils  will  dear  up  completely  within  a  few 
seconds,  whilst  fish  oils  will  remain  cloudy  and  give  a  sandy  precipitate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  within  a  short  time.  Fish  oils  that  have  been  heated 
to  260^  or  more  for  some  time  will  not  respond  to  this  test. 

Trials  made  by  the  authors  dted  show  that  it  is  not  possible  to  use  this 
method  for  quantitative  analysis  unless  a  minimum  of  fish  oil  present  is  all 
that  would  be  desired.  The  amount  of  insoluble  bromides  in  oils  of  the 
same  kind,  but  from  different  sources,  varies  to  a  considerable  extent. 

On  account  of  heating  and  other  oxidising  processes  to  which  the  oils 
are  subjected  before  they  reach  the  market  no  reliable  quantitative  method 
will  ever  be  worked  out  on  the  lines  indicated  above.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  precipitate  formed  can  be  weighed  and  is  indeed  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  fish  oil  present  in  a  given  sample,  raises  this  process  above  the 
levd  of  an  ordinary  qualitative  test;  therein  lies  an  advantage  over  other 
methods  now  in  use.  The  short  time  required  for  the  test  and  its  applica- 
bility to  both  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  are  other  factors  of  importance. 

Quantitative  Methods. — Ingle^  applies  the  hexabromide  test  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  i  to  1.5  grm.  of  oil  are  weighed  out  in  tared  beaker,  and  dis- 
solved in  40  C.C.  of  ether  (sp.  gr.  0.720)  to  which  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
have  been  added.  Bromine  is  then  run  in  until  an  excess  is  shown  by  the 
colour  of  the  solution.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  6  hours,  more 
bromine  being  added  if  necessary.  After  6  hours  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  tared  filter  paper,  washed  4  times  with  zo  c.c.  of  ether,  and 
after  drying  the  flask  (in  which  some  of  the  precipitate  often  remains)  to- 
gether with  the  filter  paper  in  the  water-oven  the  weight  of  the  hexabromide 
is  obtained.  Ingle  obtained  the  following  figures  for  samples  of  undoubted 
purity: 
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Ingle  points  out  that  the  yields  of  hexabromides  obtained  by  him  are 
greater  than  those  given  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell;  experiments  showed  that 
variation  in  the  time  of  contact  with  the  bromine  ether  solution  did  not  in- 
fluence the  yield. 

Jensen^  gives  the  following  data  in  this  connection;  for  method  of  prepa- 
ration of  hexabromides  see  original  communication. 

>  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  19x1.  30»  344* 
*Pharm.  J.,  19XX,  86,  839. 
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OU  from  laboratory-pressed  River  Plate  seed: 

Ether  insoluble  hezabromoglyceride  {  ixj^J^o^jp^ 

Com$Hercial  sample,  apparently  genuine: 

Ether  insoluble  hexabromides  from  fatty  acids  |  xtl-xla^m.p 
Adulterated  sample  (small  quantity  offish  oH): 

Ether  insoluble  hexabromidesfrom  fatty  acids  |  125-1^"  m.p. 

These  figures  are  not  in  agreement  with  those  usually  obtained. 

Sprinkmeyer  and  Diedrichs^  using  Hehner  and  Mitchell's  original 
method,  obtained  28.9%  hexabromides. 

Eibner  and  Muggenthaler*  prepare  the  fatty  acids  with  all  precautions 
against  oxidation,  and  then  brominate  at  a  temperature  of  —  io°  C,  subse- 
quently filtering  on  asbestos.  The  original  communication  should  be  con- 
sulted for  detafls  of  the  method  which,  although  lengthy,  is  probably  the 
most  exact  yet  recorded. 

The  authors  made  a  large  number  of  determinations  on  Raw  linseed 
oil  of  different  origin,  and  obtained  yields  of  hexabromides  as  follows: 

Dutch  oils SI . 73 % 

La  Plata  oils s  .. .  5 1 .  66  % 

Indian  oils 50. 50% 

Baltic  oils 57  •  96  % 

The  hexabromide  value  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  refining  processes. 
The  following  values  were  obtained  on  applying  the  method  to  other  oils: 

Poppy  oil 0.0  % 

China  wood  oU 0.0% 

Perilla  oil 64.12% 

Ocumi  oil 60.98% 

Rape  oil 6 . 34% 

Sofa  bean  oil 7- X7% 

The  authors  show  how  rape  oil  can  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  linseed 
ofl.  When  the  presence  of  rape  oil  has  been  proved  by  the  erucic  acid  test, 
the  approximate  proportion  of  the  adulterant  can  be  calculated  from  the  hexa- 
bromide value,  10%  of  rape  oil  reducing  the  hexabromide  value  of  linseed 
oil  by  about  4-4%-  4%  should  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  rape  oil 
found  to  allow  for  the  permissible  contamination  of  linseed  oil  by  Crucif ers. 

Gemmell'  prefers  to  brominate  the  fatty  adds;  for  method  and  data, 
see  page  119. 

« 

The  percentage  of  bromine  in  the  insoluble  hexabromides  varied  from 
67%  to  68.5%  against  70.96%  for  CnHs^OsBrg. 

Cod-lirer  oil  yielded 35 .  20  % 

Whale  oil ax. 70% 

Brown  whale  oil 25.8  % 

Menhaden  oil 51.7   % 

Shark  liver  oil X7 .  70  % 

Sperm  oil i .  70  % 

No  definite  relationship  could  be  traced  between  the  quantity  of  hexa- 
bromide and  iodine  value. 

>  ZeiL  Untersuck,  Nahr.  Genussm,  19x3,  23,  679. 

*Parb.  Zeit.,  19x2.  18,  131,  et  seq,  or  see  abstract  Chem.Zentr.,  1913.  z>  567;  Analyst,  19x3;  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind;  i9X3t  3»»  2^2\  Proc,  Amer.  Soc.  Test.  Mtrls.,  19x3,  13  393. 
*  Analyst,  19x4.  39»  a97. 
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For   Sutdiffe's^   method,   see  page    ii8. 

At  the  present  time  no  particular  method  can  be  definitely  recommended, 
though  for  exact  work  the  method  of  Eibner  and  Muggenthaler  appears  to 
be  the  best*  In  carrying  out  the  test  the  writer  finds  that  in  order  to  obtain 
comparative  results  the  following  points  must  be  recognised: 

(i)  For  quantitative  work  some  standardised  method  must  be  employed, 
and  the  yields  compared  with  that  given  by  a  sample  of  known  purity, 
determined  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  preferably  at  the  same 
time. 

(2)  A  low  temperature  is  advisable. 

(3)  The  hexabromides  should  be  prepared  from  the  fatty  acids,  other- 
wise, if  fish  oil  be  present,  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  filtration. 

(4)  The  melting  point  of  the  hexabromides  should  be  determined. 
Hexabromides  from  linseed-oil  glycerides  melt  at  143-147^;  those  from  the 
fatty  acids  at  177^  10%  of  fish  oil  can  be  readily  detected,  as  the  insol- 
uble bromides  obtained  from  such  a  mixture  blacken  and  decompose 
instead  of  melting. 

Refractive  Index. — ^The  A.  S.  T.  M.  advises  using  an  Abb6  Refractometer 
at  25^  C.  and  fix  1.4805  and  1.4790  as  maximum  and  minimum  respectively. 

Klimont'  has  determined  the  refraction  constants  of  linseed  oil  according 
to  the  method  of  Procter,'  and  gives  the  following  figures: 

Refractive  index z .  4705-x .  48x0 

Mean  molecular  refraction 447 

Saponification  value 193 . 7 

The  mean  molecular  refraction  was  calculated  from  the  formula 

M      /»«-i\M 


^  +  2/  d 

where  n  represents  refractive  index. 

d  represents  sp.  gr.  at  same  temperature. 

M  represents  mean  molecular  weight  calculated  from  the  saponifica- 
tion value. 
White  and  Thomas^  state  that  as  the  refractive  index  of  china  wood  oil 
(1.5560  at  25^  C.)  is  much  higher  than  that  of  linseed  oil,  the  determination  of 
the  refractive  index  might  be  of  value  in  detecting  adulteration.  The 
increased  viscosity  of  china  wood  oil  at  50^.  may  also  be  of  use  in  this 
connection. 

Oxygen  Absorption  and  Drying  Test — ^The  earlier  method  of  livache, 
Bishop  and  Weger,  in  which  the  increase  in  weight  of  films  during  drying 
was  determined,  has  been  modified  by  various  workers. 

Powney  ^from  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to  determine  the  influence 

*  Anahstf  19x4.  39>  38. 

*ZeiL  angev,  Ch^m.,  1911,  24,  354. 

*  J.  Soc,  Chem.  tnd.^  X898,  24,  254. 

*  J.  Ind,  Eng.  Chem.t  igxa.  4,  878. 

*  Analyst^  X9X0,  3S»  X92. 
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of  turpentine  and  turpentine  substitutes  on  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  (boiled 
and  raw)  concludes: 

(i)  Except  in  the  case  of  raw  oil,  none  of  the  solvents  accelerate  the 
drying  to  any  marked  degree;  turpentine  is  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable. 

(2)  Suitable  turpentine  substitutes  /such  as  the  mixture  of  petroleum 
hydrocarbons  and  tmrpentine  used  in  the  experiments)  may  possess  such 
relatively  high  efficiency  as  to  warrant  their  employment  for  many  purposes 
in  place  of  pure  turpentine. 

A  modification  of  the  Livache  method  is  due  to  Liverseege  and  Elsdon^ 
in  which  logrm.  of  finely  powdered  litharge  (dried  to  constancy  at  20^-22°) 
is  spread  evenly  over  a  flat  bottomed  dish  of  German  silver  3  in.  in  di« 
ameter  by  i  in.  deep.  The  whole  is  weighed  and  0.7  to  0.9  grm.  of  linseed  oil 
added.  After  weighing,  5  c.c.  methylated  ether  (0.720  sp.  gr.)  are  added. 
The  moistened  litharge  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  by  gently  rocking 
the  dish,  which  is  then  put  into  an  incubator  for  one,  two  or  more  days  until 
the  weight  is  constant,  or  has  passed  its  maximum.  The  gain  in  weight  is  ex- 
pressed on  the  oil  taken.  The  ether  is  almost  wholly  volatilised  in  30  minutes, 
and  tests  show  that  the  amount  of  non-volatile  residue  left  therefrom  does  not 
exceed  3  mg.,  and  is  often  less.  The  results  of  the  test  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

(i)  Genuine  raw  linseed  oil  ceases  to  gai^  weight  after  2  days,  such 
gain  being  from  about  15%  to  18%,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  oil. 

(2)  Genuine  boiled  linseed  oil  ceases  to  gain  after  i  day,  the  amount 
being  fairly  constant,  viz.,  12%  to  14%. 

(3)  Whilst  dr3dng  oils  do  not  gain  after  about  2  days,  non-drying  oils 
may  continue  to  do  so  for  weeks. 

(4)  When  oils  of  a  particular  class  are  compared,  the  gain  in  weight  varies 
with  the  iodine  value,  and  there  is  evidence  of  some  relationship  between  the 
figures  for  oils  of  different  classes. 

Wilson  and  Heaven^  have  devised  a  method  of  determining  the  oxygen 
absorption  of  dr3dng  oils,  which  differs  from  those  generally  used,  in  that  in- 
stead of  determining  the  increase  in  weight  of  a  drying  film,  they  measure  the 
volume  of  oxygen  absorbed.  The  method  has  the  merit  of  being  rapid — i 
hour's  absorption  at  100^  being  sufficient  if  the  oil  b  distributed  over  a  large 
surface. 

The  difference  between  the  various  classes  of  drying,  semi-drying,  and 
non-drying  oils  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  results  obtained.  The  method 
ignores,  however,  the  evolution  of  volatile  products  during  the  drying  of  lin- 
seed oil,  and  thus  far  is  open  to  criticism. 

ELrumbhaar'  has  modified  the  volumetric  absorption  method  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  for  the  absorption  of  the  volatile  products.    The  oil  is  oxidised 

>  J.  Soc.  Ckem,  Ind,,  zgza.  it,  ao?. 

*  J.  Soc.  Cktm.  Ind.t  zpia.  3z,  565. 

•  Chem.  R€P.^  zpij,  ao,  287. 
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in  a  large  glass  flask  containing  soda  lime  as  absorbent  of  add  volatile  prod* 
ucts,  and  is  connected  with  a  paraffin  oil  eudiometer.  Krumbhaar  finds  that 
9^  hours  at  30^  C.  suffices  for  the  maximum  absorption,  and  by  calculation 
from  the  diminished  pressure  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  is  obtained.  An 
absorption  of  41  %  was  obtained,  this  being  in  agreement  with  the  early  result 
of  Weger,  viz.,  43.7%  (compare  page  192). 

Mannhardt^  uses  aluminum  plates  for  the  dr3dng  test.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  5  such  plates,  3  in.X6  in.,  showing  a  total  surface  of  180  sq. 
in.  The  plates  are  held  by  an  aluminum  wire  frame  at  intervals  of  about 
%  in.  The  whole  apparatus  weighs  less  than  So  grm.  and  can  be  conven- 
iently weighed  on  an  analytical  balance.  The  quantity  of  oil  used  is  be- 
tween 0.5  and  0.7  grm.  It  is  usually  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  2  drops 
per  surface,  and  is  uniformly  distributed  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  In  order 
to  obtain  reliable  results,  observance  of  the  following  conditions  is  essential: 

The  tests  shotdd  be  carried  out: 

(a)  Along  with  a  control  oil  of  known  purity  or  character. 

(b)  Using  uniform  amounts  of  drier. 

(c)  Using  uniform  temperature. 

(d)  Using  a  definite  limited  thickness  of  film. 

(e)  In  an  atmosphere  of  moderate  humidity. 
(/)  With  free  access  of  air. 

(g)  Under  the  same  degree  of  illumination. 

Elsdon  and  Hawley^  describe  a  method  of  detecting  adulteration  of  linseed 
oil  by  a  process  involving  oxidation  for  a  specified  time,  followed  by  subse- 
quent extraction  and  determination  of  unoxidised  oil.  The  process  is  carried 
out  as  follows:  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  2.5  grm.  of  oil  in  25  c.c.  of  ether  are 
distributed  over  an  Adam's  coil  of  filter  paper.  After  drying  overnight,  the 
coil  is  heated  on  the  s^elf  of  a  steam-oven  for  2  hours,  and  then  extracted  in 
a  Soxhlet  extractor  for  3  hours,  using  ethyl  ether  (0.720)  as  solvent.  The 
extract  is  evaporated  and  a  little  alcohol  added  to  the  residue,  after  which  the 
extraction  flask  is  heated  for  2  hours  in  a  steam  oven,  and  then  weighed. 
Ten  samples  of  linseed  oU  gave  14.0%  to  19.2%  extract,  colza  oU  ioo.6%9 
linseed  oil  plus  20%  colza  oil,  21.0%;  linseed  oil  plus  20%  seal  oil,  31.6%. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  maximum  permissible  extract  is  represented  by  the 
equation 

Extract  =  81.9—0.351 

where  I  =  iodine  value  (Wijs)  and  that  routine  testing  should  include 
the  determination  of  iodine  value  and  quantity  of  unoxidised  extract  as 
above. 

In  connection  with  this  test  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  cases  of  adultera- 
tion by  semi-dr3dng  oils  (excepting  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  e.;., 

17.  Ind.  Eng,  Chem.t  1913.  5t  i^g. 
'  Analyst,  1913.  3S,  3. 
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cotton  seed)  would  have  to  be  in  quantities  well  over  50%  before  any  infor- 
mation would  be  learned  from  this  method.  An  exception  is  to  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "drying"  fish  oils,  menhaden,  e.g.,  which  yield  no 
ether-insoluble  body  whatever.    This  is  the  best  test  for  a  fish  oil. 

Diying  on  Glass. — Walker  coats  glass  plates  3  in.X4  in.  with  the  oil  to 
be  examined,  and  exposes  to  air  and  light,  noting  whisn  the  film  ceases  to  be 
tacky.  A  good  oil  should  dry  to  an  elastic  film  in  3  days.  Varying  condi- 
tions of  light,  temperature,  and  moisture  have  such  an  influence  on  drying 
tests  that  for  comparison  of  one  linseed  oil  with  others  all  samples  should  be 
examined  at  the  same  time. 

Davidson^  has  standardised  a  method  of  determining  the  rate  of  drying  of 
oils  on  glass.  In  this  method  use  is  made  of  an  incubator  giving  a  constant 
temperature  of  100°  F.  and  a  setting  value  is  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  time 
required  for  a  film  of  oil  to  become  set  as  determined  by  its  being  sufficiently 
firm  to  bear  the  finger  being  drawn  gently  across  it  without  leaving  a  whitish 
mark.  Ten  minutes  is  taken  as  the  unit  for  the  expression  of  the  setting 
value.  Concordant  values  appear  to  be  obtained  by  the  method  which  has 
been  applied  to  a  study  of  the  action  of  driers  on  linseed  oil. 

Qualitative  Detection  of  Adulterants  in  Linseed  Oil. — To  detect  fish 
oQs  in  linseed  oil  see  ^'Hexabromide  Test"  by  Eisenschmil  and  Copthome 
(page  189). 

Outerbridge,  Jr.,*  has  shown  that  traces  of  mineral  or  rosin  oil  can  be 
detected  in  linseed  oil  by  the  former  showing  a  green  and  the  latter  a  blue 
fluorescence  when  such  a  mixture  is  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light  (preferably 
an  ordinary  enclosed  arc  light)  and  examined  against  a  black  background. 
The  author  daims  to  have  detected  0.1%  of  mineral  oil  in  a  mixture  which 
by  other'methods  appeared  to  be  non-fluorescent.  Samples  of  "debloomed" 
mineral  oil  (which  by  the  light  of  an  ordinary  arc  or  in  sunlight  appeared 
free  from  bloom)  became  highly  fluorescent  when  examined  in  ultra-violet 
rays.  The  test  is  not  applicable  to  boiled  or  polymerised  oils  which  in  them- 
selves are  fluorescent. 

Thurston*  finds  that  the  Liebermann-Storch  test  does  not  detect  50%  of 
rosin  oil  in  linseed  oil,  and  that  i  drop  of  cone,  nitric  acid  added  to  5  drops  of 
the  oil  gives  a  more  reliable  indication.  Rosi^  or  ''gloss  oil"  gives  a  red- 
violet  tint,  changing  to  violet  red.  The  same  colour  is  given  by  50%  linseed- 
oil-rosin-oil  mixture,  whilst  a  yellow  to  greenish-yellow  colour  is  given  after 
standing  a  few  seconds  by  mixtures  containing  S%-25%  of  rosin  oil. 

Walker  carries  out  the  Liebermann-Storch  test  as  follows:  To  20  c.c.  of 
oil  add  50  c.c.  alcohol,  teat  on  steam-bath  for  15  minutes,  cool,  decant  the 
alcohol,  evaporate  to  drjmess,  add  5  c,c.  acetic  anhydride,  warm,  cool,  draw 
off  the  acetic  anhydride  and  add  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  1.53  sp.  gr.  Rosin 
or  rosin  oO  gives  a  fugitive  violet  colour. 

1  Pr€}c.  Paint  and  Varnish  Soc.,  London,  1908, 19x0. 

»  Proc.  Afiur.  Soc  for  Testing  Matrls.,  Philadelphia,  xpii,  xi,  x. 

•  OU,  Paint  and  Drng  Reporter,  1914,  50. 
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The  period  of  abnormally  high  prices  previously  referred  to  clearly  showed 
that  adulteration  of  linseed  oil  is  not  always  easily  detected.  Clumsy  adultera- 
tion with  mineral  oils  or  rosin  is  of  course  readily  detected  by  analysis,  but 
the  experience  of  the  writer  is  that  such  adulteration  is  rarely  practised.  The 
type  of  adulteration  most  difficult  to  detect  is  the  admixture  of  linseed  oil 
with  other  seed  oils,  the  characteristics  of  which  do  not  seriously  affect  those  of 
linseed  oil  on  admixture  in  reasonable  proportion.  The  mixture  can  often 
only  be  classed  as  a  low-grade  oil  and  positive  evidence  was  obtained  of  admix- 
ture of  this  description.  The  following  example  is  one  in  which  the  mixing 
had  been  overdone,  with  the  result  that  the  oil,  which  had  been  tendered  as 
"  Genuine  Linseed  Oil,"  was  refused,  and  damages  established. 

Unsapoiufiable  matter i .  39  % 

Sp.  gr.  at  iM***  C 0.9315 

Acid  number 6.7a 

Iodine  value 148. 5 

Saponification  value z 75'  7 

The  A.  S.  T.  M.  state  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  adulterate 
raw  linseed  oil  with  other  vegetable  oils  to  a  considerable  extent  without  detec> 
tion,  the  sub-committee  is  working  to  devise  a  test  of  more  value  than  those 
ordinarily  in  use.  The  determination  of  the  hexabromides  seems  to  offer 
possibilities,  and  in  consequence  the  Society  has  decided  to  investigate  this 
test. 

Inteipretatioii  of  Abnonnal  Chaxacteiisitcs. — ^The  foregoing  mformation 
refers  principally  to  raw  and  refined  linseed  oil  under  normal  conditions,  and  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  characteristics  may 
be  altered  as  a  result  of  legitimate  influences  to  which  the  oil  has  been 
submitted. 

Effect  of  Storage. — Storage  in  closed  vessels  does  not  appear^  to  effect 
any  considerable  change.  The  following  values  were  obtained  by  the  writer 
from  a  sample  of  genuine  Baltic  linseed  oil,  which  had  been  stored  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  40  years: 

sp.  gr.  ^Ht^  c 0.9348 

Saponification  value X90. 3 

Acid  number 4  ■  3a 

Iodine  value 160 . 6 

Unsaponifiable  matter o. 67  % 

Yield  of  hexabromides 93 . 4  % 

M.  p.  of  fatty  ^cid.  hexabromidas Z77 .0^  C 

These  figures  appear  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Fahrion  that  during  storage 
the  unsaturated  acids  polymerise,  but  the  effect  is  not  very  marked  in  a 
period  of  40  years. 

Hydrol3rsis  of  Glycerides. — Gardner^  is  of  the  opinion  that  certain 
changes  which  take  place  in  oils  and  paints  during  storage  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  auto-hydrolysis  of  the  glycerides  by  enzymes  or  bacterial  infection 
from  low-class  or  imperfectly  sterilised  seed. 

The  most  frequent  effect  observed  is  the  increase  in  the  free  acid  value 

>  J.  Franklin  Jnst.,  19x4,  5. 
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of  the  oil,  and  when  certain  pigments,  particularly  those  having  a  lead 
base,  axe  ground  in  such  oil,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  ^'livering,"  or 
the  formation  of  granular  lumps  in  the  paint.  To  overcome  the  diificulty, 
it  is  desirable  to  heat  cloudy  linseed  oil  to  100^  and  so  sterilise  it;  the  cloudi- 
ness is  considered  to  be  an  indication  of  possible  contamination. 

Oil  Extracted  from  Paints. — Oil  extracted  from  paints,  although  genuine, 
frequently  yields  abnormal  values.  The  oil  is  often  bleached  by  contact 
with  the  pigment. 

Gardner^  has  determined  the  effect  of  pigments  ground  in  linseed  oil 
and  finds  that  after  i  month's  interaction  with  the  oil,  the  pigment  is 
readily  detected  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc  compounds^  as  shown  by  the  ash 
content  of  the  extracted  oil.  Barytes,  silica  and  other  so-called  inert  pig- 
ments showed  no  change  and  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  increased 
rate  of  drying  observed  by  Sabin  when  using  such  mixtures  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  increased  surface  presented  and  not  to  any  chemically  induced  effect 
of  the  pigment. 

More  complete  enquiries  have  been  undertaken  by  Gardner,*  and  Bough- 
ton,^  and  the  results  of  these  workers  are  tabulated  below. 

ORIGINAL  OIL. 


Pigment  used' 

Sp.  gr. 

Ash,  % 

Iodine  value 

Acid  value 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 
181. 0 

B 

G 

B 

0.93a 

0.934 

O.X9 

0.13 

179.6 

2.5 

X.7 

2 
years 

z 
year 

2 

years 

2 

years 

X 

year 

2 

years 

2 
years 

I 
year 

2 

years 

3 

years 

X 

year 

2 
years 

Zinc  oxide 

0.9237 
0.9372 

0.93«9 

0.935 
0.940 

0.934 
0.938 

0.360 
1. 149 

0.922 
0.674 

o.6a6 

0.212 
0.204 

0.35 
0.35 

O.X3 
0.40 

x6x.o 
XS7.S 

X57.4 
X54.I 

X57.8 

X69.6 
X49.2 

X63.O 
158.5 

135!  4 
XS6.3 
156.7 

X81.3 
X75.0 

X79.7 
177.3 

1:1 

5.7 
6.7 

S.6 

Basic  carbonate  white 

lead. 

"Leaded  sine" 

Banc  carbonate 

white  lead  50%... 
Zinc  oxide 40%.... 

Barvtes  xo% 

Bacic  tulphate  white 

lead6o% 

Zinc  oxide 40%.... 
Barytes 

.s 

0.9334 

0.9325 
0.946s 

0.9356 

Silica 

Kaolin  containing 
CaS04. 

Carbon  black 

Graohile 

0.939 

0.936 

0.X2 

'0.X4 

173.0 

X7Z.6 

_ 

0.19s 
0.201 

Z0.5 
X3.3 

jH 

0.934 
0.937 

0.933 
0.939 

0.935 

0.2X 

o.xs 
O.X5 

0.13 

g 

Artificial  graphite. .... 

xSz.o 
X74.6 

Z80.O 
X73.2 

a 

Lamp  black.    (Sm  car 
Black  magnetic  oxide. 
Red  lead 

bon  bl 

0.456 
1.271 

0.17 

1 

X9.2 
8.6 
8.3 

Iron  oxide 

0.94S7 
0.9390 

0.94X 

0.939 

0.15 

0.X4 

X73.8 

X72.5 

1 

Basic     chromate     of 
lead. 

0.934 
0.937 
0.937 

0.934 
0.93S 
0.937 

0.20 
0.14 
O.OX 

o.x8 
0.X4 
0.05 

X80.2 

X76.3 
X78.O 

X79.5 
X7S.7 
X80.2 

Chrotne  yellow. ...... 

nhmmjnm  nxirf*.      .     . 

1  J.  Ind.  Bng.  Chtm.^  X9xx,  3,  628. 

*  J.  Franklin  Inst.^  X9X2,  174,  4x5. 

*  /.  Jnd,  Eng.  Chem.,  X9X3. 
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The  method  adopted  by  Gardner  consisted  in  grinding  various  pigments 
with  linseed  oil  to  paints  of  approximately  the  same  consistency  and 
leaving  the  products  in  air-tight  vessels  for  nearly  2  years.  The  vessels 
were  occasionally  agitated  for  the  first  part  of  the  period  and  finally  were 
aUowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  almost  a  year  before  examination.  The 
vehicle  was  then  extracted  by  benzene  and  petroleum  ether  and  after 
removal  of  the  solvent  was  examined,  giving  the  results  as  summarised 
marked  "G." 

Boughton  mixed  the  pigments  with  raw  linseed  oil  and  kept  the  mixtures 
in  stoppered  jars  of  uniform  shape  and  size  for  periods  of  i  and  2  years  in 
dim  diffused  light.  At  the  end  of  each  period  the  contents  of  the  jars  were 
thoroughly  mixed  and  samples  taken.  Ether  was  used  for  the  extraction 
of  the  oil.  The  results  are  tabulated  under  "B,"  those  obtained  from  the 
I  and  2  year  samples  being  so  marked. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these 
figures.  From  a  technical  point  of  view  the  figures  of  Gardner  more  nearly 
represent  actual  conditions,  although  even  here  the  information  is  not 
capable  of  general  application.  In  practice  the  conditions  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  obtaining  in  the  laboratory  mixing  of  oil  with  pig- 
ments and  the  final  results  are  not  the  same.  The  writer's  experience  shows 
that  the  changes  taking  place  vary  considerably,  the  variation  being  de- 
pendent on  methods  of  manufacture.  In  practice  the  temperature  of 
grinding  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  to  a  small  extent  hydrolysis  or  poly- 
*merisation,  depending  on  the  presence  of  water  or  otherwise.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  variation  which  occurs: 


Ash,% 

Sap. 
value 

Sp.  gr. 

Iodine 
value 

Oil  from  ^^itt^l^^A  liniwed-oil  t>ast4$  lO  veftis  old 

0.47 
0.03 

Oil  from  white-lead  linseed-oil  oaste  6  years  old 

0.9534 
0.9600 
0.9500 
0.9410 

1x6. 0 

Oil  from  white-lead  linseed-oil  oaste  x  year  old 

X40.O 

Oil  from  white-lead  linseed-oil  oaste  3  months  old 

142. s 

Oil  from  white-lead  soja-bean-oil  paste  a  weeks  old 

19a.  a 

1X2.3 

In  these  circumstances  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  and  the 
possibility  of  interaction  between  oil  and  pigment  must  be  recognised  in  the 
analysis  of  linseed  oil  extracted  from  paints. 

Drying  of  Linseed  Oil. — ^The  problem  of  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  has  been 
further  investigated  by  numerous  workers,  but  little  information  of  analytical 
importance  obtained.    The  present  position  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

The  drying  of  Unseed  oil  is  essentially  an  oxidation  process,  the  final  oxida- 
tion product  being  as  yet  unknown.  During  the  drying  process  considerable 
quantities  of  volatile  products  are  formed,  the  quantity  depending  on 
several  factors.  The  so-called  oxygen  absorption  figure  obtained  by  ascertain- 
ing the  increase  in  weight  of  a  film  of  oil  on  exposure  to  air  does  not 
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represent  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  actually  taking  part  in  the  drying 
process,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  that  contained  in  the  volatile  products: 
thus  Olsen  and  Ratner^  found  that  after  74  days,  drying  linseed  oil  had  in- 
creased in  weight  18.05%,  whilst  the  volatile*  products  collected  by  potash 
and  calcium  chloride  amounted  to  5.21%  and  14.55%  respectively — the 
total  oyxgen  absorbed  (assuming  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  KOH  and 
CaCls  to  be  CO9  and  water)  amoimted  to  37.80%,  the  linseed  oil  having 
lost  1.87%  of  its  carbon  and  i4.73%of  its  hydrogeninthe  process  of  drying. 
Friend*  after  65  days  found  an  increase  in  weight  of  oil  of  9.35  %,  whilst  volatile 
products  amounted  to  14.94%,  giving  a  total  oxygen  consumed  of  24.29%. 
The  variation  in  these  figures  illustrates  the  variable  type  of  Results  obtained 
in  investigations  of  this  kind. 

Sabin'  has  shown  that  films  of  linseed  oil  or  paint  containing  linseed 
oil  increase  in  weight  to  a  maximum  in  less  than  a  week,  then  these  films  begin 
to  lose  weight,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  they  had  gained. 

With  raw  linseed  oil  the  decrease  in  weight  after  8  months  was  about 
^0  of  the  increase,  and  even  at  this  stage  the  decrease  was  continuing. 
It  therefore  appears  that  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil  has  no  definite  end- 
pointy  solid  linoxyn  apparently  still  losing  volatile  matters  and  becoming 
transformed  into  the  fluid  superoxidised  linseed  oil  ^described  by  Reid. 
For  analytical  purposes  the  limitations  of  present  experimental  methods 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  obtained  by  the 
various  methods  proposed.  The  volatile  products  evolved  during  the  dry- 
ing of  linseed  oil  have  been  shown  to  have  definite  germicidal  value  and  the 
hygienic  value  of  paint  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  connection.  These 
products  have  been  shown  to  contain  the  lower  fatty  acids  and  aldehydes. 
There  is  distinct  evidence  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  oxidised 
product  and  the  volatile  products  evolved  by  drying  oils  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  oxidation. 

Fahrion^  from  a  study  of  the  drying  processes  of  linseed  oil  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  chemistry  of  the  drying  of  the  oil  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  drying  of  the  fatty  acids  and  further  that  the  addition  of  siccatives 
does  not  alter  the  process,  except  in  so  far  as  auto-oxidation  is  accelerated. 

Fahrion^  gives  the  following  characteristics  of  a  linoxyn  film  obtained  by 
drying  a  film  of  linseed  oil  on  glass  plate  for  10  days: 

Patty  acids 3$. 3% 

M.  p.  of  acida 38 -O^  C 

Iodine  value  of  acids 4a .  9 

Hydroxy  acids,  soluble  in  ether 40 .  a  % 

Hydroxy  acids,  soluble  in  alcohol 30 .  a  % 

Iodine  value 28.3 

Hehner  value 85 . 7 

Ingle*  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  established  the  following  points: 

*  Eigklh  InL  Cong.  Apfi.  Cksm.,  1912.  Sect.  Ve  Orig.  Common.,  za  165. 

*  Proc.  Paini  andVomish  Soc,  London.  1914.  6,  145. 

•  J.  Ind,  Bug.  Cktm,,  191 1,  3,  a. 

'  ZHt.  ang€W  Chgm,,  1910.  a3»  7aa. 
*Parb.  Zeit,,  191  a,  I7»  3530  *t  seq, 

•  J,  Soe.  Ch4m.  IiuL,  1913,  3a,  639.  ' 
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(i)  In  the  oxidation  of  a  drying  oil  in  air,  the  amount  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed in  dry  air  is  in  the  ratio  of  2I  to  2O,  but  if  the  air  be  moist  the  per- 
oxides thus  formed  are  decomposed  with  the  production  of  volatile  com- 
pounds— ^aldehydes  and  acids. 

(2)  That  the  free  acids  of  linseed  and  other  oils  only  absorb  half  the 
amount  of  that  absorbed  by  their  glycerides.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
their  ethyl  salts,  these  only  absorbing  i  atom  of  oxygen  for  every  2  atoms 
of  iodine  absorbed. 

Fritz  and  Zymandi^  give  the  following  values  for  oxidised  linseed  oil: 


Walton  oil, 
4  samples 


Rapid  oxidation 
oil,     a  samples 


Runnings, 
X    sample 


Consistency , 

Sp.  gr.  water  at  4*  C. . . . 

Iodine  value  Wijs 

Ash 

Unoxidised  fatty  acids. . . 

Oxidised  fatty  acids 

Water  soluble  fatty  acids 


Hard. 

x.o86a  at    15* C. 

to  X.0734  at  ai^  C 

6x. 8  to 65.5 

i.x6%  to    1.41% 

a6.2%  t03z.3% 

46.4%  to  56.4% 

S.5%  to    8.6% 


Very  soft. 


96.2(1)^^ 

0.I5%<1) 

43.5%  to 49.4% 
4a. x%  to 42.5% 

a. 7%  to    s.7% 


Very  soft. 
1.0693   at 
ao'C. 

98.4^ 
4.36% 

50.7% 
ao.o% 

8.3% 


u — According  to  Metz^  the  German  Lake  and  Colour  Industry  Pro- 
tection Society  have^  resolved  that  pure  linseed  varnish  should  not  contain 
more  than  2%  of  siccatives,  or  if  resinates  be  employed,  not  more  than  5%. 

The  more  general  adoption  of  cobalt  driers  and  tung-oil  driers  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  receive  mention,  as  these  driers  are  likely  to  be 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  future. 

Influence  of  Light  on  Drying. — Friend  {loc.  cU»)  has  investigated  the  in- 
fluence of  colour  of  pigments  on  the  drying  of  paints,  by  using  lakes  of  varying 
colours,  the  ''base"  of  which  was  barium  sulphate  so  selected  because  of  its 
chemical  inactivity. 

Boiled  Oil. — Ingle'  shows  the  change  in  characteristics  effected  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  linseed  oil  in  the  following  table: 


Iodine  value 

Sp.  gr. 

Hexabromides 

Oriffinal  oil -  - — 

X79.5 
175. 5 
I70.0 
165. 0 
1540 
145.0 
xax.o 

0.9315 
0.9350 

.0.9383 
0.9408 

0.950X 

0.9583 
0.9800 

«  35.3 

After    a    hours 
After    4   hours 
After   0   hours 
Afterio   hours 
After  isH  hours 
After  43    hours 

'ii??:.*" 

30.7 

ao.a 

x6.o 

X0.5 

0.9 

The  polymerisation  effected  by  boiling  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above 
figures. 

de  Waele^  gives  a  new  and  simplified  method  of  estimating  rosin  in  mix- 
tures with  oils,  with  a  further  application  of  the  same  method  to  determine 


1  Chim,  Reo.  FtU.  Ind.,  X9X4,  ax,  43. 
•  Chtm.  ZeU.t  191  <•  3S>  473. 


-  v>n*n*.   «<DM.»    Ay^.t  aot  1 1 0» 

•  /.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  191  it  30>  3 
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the  glycerol  in  the  oil.  io~20  grm.  of  the  oil-rosin  mixture  are  dissolved  in 
at  least  twice  its  weight  of  amyl  alcohol  and  about  i  %  of  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  added.  The  mixture  is  kept  on  a  steam  bath  under  a  reflux  condenser 
for  2r-3  hours  after  which  esterification  to  amyl  esters  of  the  fatty  acids  will 
be  complete,  whilst  the  rosin  acids  will  remain  unesterified.  The  rosin  is 
separated  by  neutralising  with  soda,  separating  off  the  aqueous  layer  and 
liberating  the  rosin  adds  under  ether  in  the  usual  way,  when  they  may  be 
either  weighed  directly  (using  the  factor  of  1.07)  or  estimated  volumetrically. 
The  glycerol  from  the  fatty  oil  may  be  separated  and  estimated  by  shaking 
out  Uie  original  esterified  mixture  with  water  2  or  3  times,  when  it  will  be 
found  in  an  aqueous  layer.  It  may  be  estimated  by  evaporating  at  70^  to  a 
thick  S3rrup  and  determining  the  concentration  from  the  refractive  index. 
A  private  communication  by  the  author  giving  details  of  tests  of  the 
methods  was  as  follows: 

COMPOSITION  OF  MIXTURES  FOR  TESTS. 

Linaeed  oil  (acid  value  5*6) 35.0  grm. 

Pure  oleic  acid ia.5  grm. 

Rosin 12. s  grm. 

I.  Rosin  deUrmlnaHon: 

Weight  d  mixture  taken 5 .6595  grm. 

Weight  of  rotin  obtained i  .3aao  grm. 

X  Z.07 I -4145  gnn* 

Theory. 1.4149  gnn. 

a.  Glycerol  tsUmoHon: 

weight  of  mixture  talcen ao.4368  grm. 

Weight  of  thick  vyrvLp i .  3362 

Refractive  index  of  same  at  15.5^  C i  .4571 

Pure  glycerol i  .084 

Glycerol,  % 5.3 

Correepondisg  to  fatty  oil 50.  s  % 

Bloiwn  Oils. — Marcusson^  has  modified  his  earlier  method^  of  distinguishing 
between  blown  rape  oil  and  blown  cottonseed  oil  in  lubricating  oils  having  a 
mineral  oil  base.  In  the  improved  method  the  fatty  acids  isolated  as  before 
are  treated  with  light  petroleum,  and  the  soluble  salts  further  examined  by 
converting  into  the  lead  salts  and  determining  the  solubility  of  these  in 
warm  ether.  The  lead  salts  obtained  from  blown  rape  oil  are  almost  com- 
pletely soluble,  whilst  those  from  blown  cottonseed  oil  are  only  partially 
soluble,  the  difference  being  exaggerated  on  cooling.  By  adopting  this 
method,  qualitative  examination  only  is  necessary,  as  25%  of  blown  cotton- 
seed oil  in  blown  rape  oil  can  readily  be  detected. 

The  residue  of  insoluble  lead  salts  calculated  on  the  weight  of  soluble 
fatty  adds  taken  from  which  they  were  prepared  is  14-18%  in  the  case  of 
blown  cottonseed  oil,  fish,  and  bone  oils,  and  8%  in  the  case  of  a  strongly 
oxidised  linseed  oil.  This  method  is  of  value  when  combined  with  that  of 
Sherman  and  Falk'  in  which  the  original  iodine  value  of  an  oxidised  oil  is  cal- 
culated from  the  increase  in  sp.  gr.  which  takes  place  on  blowing.  For 
semi-  or  non-dr3dng  oils  it  is  sufficient  in  practice  to  add  0.8  to  the  iodine 


>  MiU.  K.  K.  Aiaierialpriifuniaml,,  1911,  29,  50. 

*  Allen's  Onnmic  Analyiifl«  191 1.,  vol.  Il,  p.  370. 

•  J.  iiffMT.  Chnm,  Soc.,  1906,  aji  605. 
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value  of  the  oxidised  oil  for  every  increase  of  0.001.  in  sp.  gr.  at  15/15^  C. 
over  that  of  the  original  oil.  The  iodine  value  of  the  oxidised  oil  can  be 
taken  as  90%  of  that  of  the  oxidised  acids  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  original 
oil  as  0.919  for  rape  and  cottonseed  oils.  The  normal  iodine  values  of  rape 
and  cottonseed  oil  are  fairly  close,  and  therefore  the  qualitative  test  of  Mar^ 
cxisson  is  of  value  in  identifying  the  oil. 

Fahrion^  has  further  modified  the  method  of  estimating  rosin  in  blown 
oils,  in  order  to  obtain  increased  accuracy.  In  this  later  method,  5  grm. 
of  the  oil  (freed  from  metals)  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  petroleum  ether  and  the 
solution  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  96%  alcohol,  then  neutralised  with  N/z 
alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Water  is  then  added  to  effect 
a  dilution  of  about  60%  alcohol  and,  after  shaking,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  over  night.  The  soap  solution  is  diluted  to  at  least  200  cc,  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  extracted  twice  with  petroleimi  ether.  The 
united  extracts  are  esterified  with  absolute  alcohol.  After  esterification  is 
complete,  phenolphthalein  and  N/x  alkali  are  added  until  a  red  colour  is  just 
obtained.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water  until  the  alcohol  is  of  60% 
strength  and  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  rosin  soap  the  rosin  acids  are 
obtained  in  the  usual  way.  Any  traces  of  soap  are  removed  from  the 
solution  of  esters  by  washing  with  10  c.c.  of  60%  alcohol  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  rosin  soap. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  fatty  acids  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit  are 
more  difficult  to  esterify  in  the  case  of  oxidised  oils  than  is  the  case  with 
unoxidised  oils.  Thus,  a  known  rosin-free  blown  oil  gave  a  yield  of  0.86 
of  apparent  rosin  by  this  method.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that  colophony 
contains  from  10  to  25%  (average  14-15%)  of  neutral  substances  and  hy- 
droxyabietic  acids,  which  escape  determination.  Fahrion  uses  the  following 
corrections  to  compensate  for  errors  created  by  the  foregoing  circumstances: 

Amounts  below  i  %  are  ignored,  those  between  i  and  4%  are  taken  directly 
^  rosin,  whilst  figures  above  4%  are  multiplied  by  1.17,  a  factor  correspond- 
ing to  the  average  loss  of  14-15%  of  neutral  substances  and  hydroxyabietic 
acid. 

According  to  de  Waele  (/oc.  cU.)  the  method  already  quoted  can  be  used 
to  estimate  solid  acids  in  an  oxidised  oil  by  working  on  the  ^' fatty  acids  freed 
from  oxidised  acids  "  obtained  in  Fahrion's  method  of  separation  by  petroleum 
ether.  The  author  states  that "  polymerised  acids  "  interfere  with  the  process 
as  these  acids  appear  as  ''solid  acids"  but  differ  from  them  in  that  they  have 
high  iodine  values  and  a  different  appearance. 

See  also  Wolff  and  Scholze.* 

For  fuller  information,  on  linseed  oil,  the  work  of  Fahrion'  is  recommended. 

>  Chim,  Rev.  PttL  Barg.  Ind.,  19x3,  150  st  leg. 

>  Ckem.  ZeiL,  19x4,  38,  369. 

•  Di4  Chemig  der  trockmnden  OU,  Springer,  Beriin,  191  x* 
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Page  3a6y  line  ax,  "Dunston"  should  read  "Dunstan." 
Page  329,  line  19,  "differs"  should  read  "differ." 
Page  33 1»  line  la,  delete  the  "p"  after  "increase." 
Page  331,  line  2  from  bottom,  "20.5-22.5"  should  read  "205-225." 
Page  342»  bottom  line,  for  "linolenic  hexabromides"  read  "hezabromo-glyoerides." 
Page343y  line  i,  after  "decomposition"  insert    "at  143.5  to  144.5%  those  prepared 
from  the  fatty  adds." 

Page 343  in  table,  under  "Max.,"  for  "a836"  read  "0.936"  and  for  "192"  read  "195.* 
Page  360,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  "Dunlap"  read  "Dunlop." 
Page  365  line  4  from  bottom  for  "Proctor"  read  "Procter. 
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By  J.  R.  POWELL. 

In  the  following  section  no  attempt  is  made  to  reorganise  the  methods 
of  analysis  given  in  Vol.  11^  but  simply  a  few  suggestions  are  given  under 
the  heads  of  the  principal  estimations,  so  as  to  include  some  other  methods 
in  general  practice  and  some  of  the  work  that  has  recently  appeared. 

Water. — In  estimating  the  volatile  matter  in  soaps  that  are  made  from 
the  drying  or  semi-drying  oils,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  oxidation 
when  the  material  is  heated  in  the  air-bath  at  a  temperature  of  ioo°.  Even 
with  soaps  made  from  other  stock,  evidences  of  oxidation  are  easily  detected 
if  the  heating  is  prolonged.  Where  this  trouble  is  serious,  the  soap  sample, 
prepared  as  suggested  in  Vol.  II,  should  be  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a 
vacuum  oven.  R.  M.  Fitzpatrick^  estimates  the  moisture  by  dissolving  the 
soap  in  absolute  alcohol,  filtering,  treating  the  filtrate  with  anhydrous  so- 
dium sulphate,  refiltering,  then  evaporating  the  alcohol  on  the  water-bath 
and  finally  drying  in  a  steam  oven.  The  moisture  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  alcohol  insoluble  matter  and  anhydrous  soap  found. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  other  substances  besides  water  are  volatile 
at  a  temperature  of  ioo°,  including  alcohol,  naphtha,  benzene  or  other 
similar  compounds  that  may  have  been  added  to  the  soap.  Soap  powders 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  when 
heated,  will  suffer  considerable  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  which  will  have  to  be 
estimated  and  allowed  for. 

Alcohol,  if  present,  may  be  estimated  by  distilling  and  determining  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  distillate  (Vol.  II,  p.  424).  When  volatile  solvents,  inmiiscible 
with  water,  are  present  in  considerable  quantity,  they  may  be  estimated 
by  distilling  a  quantity  of  the  soap  with  steam,  until  oily  drops  no  longer 
condense  with  the  water.  The  distillate  is  collected  in  a  flask  with  a  narrow 
graduated  neck,  into  which  the  oily  distillate  is  finally  floated  and  its  volume 
read  off  and  the  weight  calculated  from  the  sp.  gr.  When  foaming  inter- 
feres,  the  soap  may  be  precipitated  by  a  heavy  metal  salt  before  distillation. 
Moisture  may  be  estimated  in  such  cases  by  distilling  the  soap  with  toluene 
or  other  suitable  compound  until  no  more  water  comes  over  and  reading  off 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  distillate. 

^Ck*m.  Ntws,  191  It  I04t  M7* 
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Separatioii  of  Substances  Soluble  in  Petroleum  Ether. — The  dried  soap 
may  be  extracted  directly  with  petroleum  ether  (Vol.  II,  p.  424),  but  since 
this  extraction  requires  considerable  time  and  care  to  insure  its  being  com- 
plete, it  is  frequently  more  satisfactory  to  extract  a  solution  of  the  soap 
(Vol.  II,  p.  430).  However,  as  soap  is  very  readily  hydrolysed  in  water  it 
is  not  permissible  to  use  this  solvent  alone,  as  considerable  quantities  of 
fatty  acids  would  be  extracted  besides  the  ether-soluble  compounds  existing 
free  in  the  soap.  It  will  be  found  that  if  a  solvent  consisting  of  about  equal 
parts  of  water  and  alcohol  be  used,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  soap  will  be  so 
slight  that  no  serious  error  will  be  introduced.  ^  The  solution  obtained  should 
be  extracted  by  shaking  out  with  several  portions  of  petroleum  ether.  If 
troublesome  emulsions  are  formed,  they  can  usually  be  broken  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  more  alcohol.  Naturally  this  extraction  gives  both  the  un- 
saponified  and  unsaponifiable  matter  present.  These  may  be  separated  by 
making  an  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  saponification  of  the  residue  obtained  on 
the  evaporation  of  petroleum  ether,  then  extracting  a  second  time,  using  the 
same  precautions  as  above.  This  will  give  the  unsaponifiable  matter  only 
(Vol.  II,  p.  426). 

Estimation  of  Fatty  Adds. — Instead  of  estimating  the  fatty  acids  by  the 
cake  method  (Vol.  II,  p.  430)  some  analysts,  after  having  decomposed  the 
soap,  prefer  to  dissolve  the  layer  of  acids  in  petroleum  ether,  drawing  off 
the  acid  water  by  means  of  a  separating  funnel  and  filtering  the  ether  solu- 
tion into  a  tared  flask  or  beaker.  If  the  filter  has  previously  been  saturated 
with  the  petroleum  ether  and  is  kept  saturated  during  the  operation,  any 
small  quantities  of  the  aqueous  solution  that  may  be  accidentally  transferred 
to  the  filter  will  be  held  back.  After  the  solution  has  been  extracted  with 
several  small  portions  of  the  petroleum  ether  and  the  funnel  and  filter  care- 
fully washed  with  the  same,  the  solvent  is  evaporated  and  the  adds  weighed 
directly.  A  convenient  method  of  driving  off  the  last  traces  of  petroleum 
ether  is  to  heat  the  acids  on  a  steam-bath  under  a  moderate  current  of  air 
directed  into  the  flask  or  beaker  from  a  suitable  nozzle.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  adds  may  be  brought  to  a  more  nearly  constant  weight  by  this 
method  than  by  heating  in  an  air-bath.  The  danger  of  oxidation  of  acids 
from  the  drying  oils  by  this  method  should  be  noted  and  the  use  of  a  vacuum 
oven  is  recommended  in  such  cases. 

Whatever  method  is  used  in  estimating  the  fatty  acids,  the  danger  of 
volatilisation  must  be  considered.  In  fats  having  a  saponification  value  of 
about  200,  this  danger  is  comparativdy  slight  when  reasonable  care  is  used, 
but  with  fats  containing  acids  of  low  molecular  weight  the  loss  may  be  very 
appreciable.  Moreover  in  soaps  that  have  become  rancid  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  free  acidity,  probably  due  to  the  decomposition  of  fat,  volatile 
adds  are  present  to  a  very  (Considerable  extent.    Such  a  loss,  if  occurring, 

i  D.  Hold«,  Zeii,  EUktrochem,,  1910,  x6»  436. 
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may  be  estimated  by  taking  the  fatty  acids  after  weighing,  dissolving  them 
in  neutral  alcohol  and  titrating,  then  calculating  the  combined  alkali  from 
this  titration.  If  the  results  so  obtained  are  less  than  the  combined  alkali  as 
estimated  by  other  methods,  the  indication  is  that  acids  have  been  volatilised. 
This  loss  may  also  be  checked  by  making  two  extractions,  in  one  of  which 
the  acids  are  weighed  and  then  titrated,  whilst  in  the  other  the  titration  is 
made  directly  and  a  correction  made  in  the  weight  for  any  loss  indicated  by  a 
difference  of  titrations.^ 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  or  even  extract  the  fatty  acid  from  the 
decomposed  mass  obtained  from  soaps  that  contain  large  quan ties  of  fillers  in- 
soluble in  water  or  sodium  silicate,  which  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  silicic 
acid  when  decomposed  with  acid.  When  such  difficulties  arise,  the  best 
procedure  is  to  separate  the  soap  from  such  material  by  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
filtering  and  washing  the  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol  carefully  so  as  to  insure  the 
removal  of  all  soap.  The  alcohol  is  then  evaporated  and  the  fatty  acids 
estimated  in  the  purified  soap  obtained.  Several  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed in  which  the  soap  is  decomposed  and  the  fatty  acids  collected  in  a 
narrow  graduated  tube,  the  volume  read  off  and  the  weight  calculated  from 
the  gravity.  The  method  is  rapid  and  with  suitable  apparatus  quite  accu- 
rate.^ For  a  more  detailed  comparison  and  discussion  of  various  methods 
of  fatty  acid  estimation,  see  G.  Fendler  and  L.  Frank.' 

Examination  of  Fatty  Acids. — In  the  examination  of  fatty  acids  separated 
from  a  soap  as  described  in  Vol.  II,  p.  22,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some 
idea  as  to  their  source,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  few  years  fats 
from  various  sources  hardened  by  hydrogenation  have  appeared  on  the 
market  and  are  more  or  less  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
Since  the  hardening  of  various  oils  converts  the  oleins  and  other  unsaturated 
acids  or  their  esters  more  or  less  completely  into  the  corresponding  saturated 
compounds,  the  characteristics  of  the  fat  are  entirely  changed.  This  is 
probably  most  noticed  in  the  reduction  in  the  iodine  value  and  the  rise  in 
melting  point  or  titer.  Valuable  information  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  the 
examination  of  the  acids,  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  soap  in  use  and 
possibly  as  to  the  nature  of  fats  required  to  make  a  simUar  product,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  source  of  fats 
that  have  been  used  if  they  have  been  hydrogenated. 

Estimation  of  Free  Alkali. — When  estimating  the  free  caustic  alkali  by 
dissolving  the  soap  in  strong  alcohol  (Vol.  II,  p.  438),  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  solution  from  carbon  dioxide  or  other  acid  fumes,  as  small 
quantities  of  alkali  are  easUy  neutralised  in  this  way  and  so  lost.  The  filter 
that  is  to  be  used  should  likewise  first  be  neutralised  by  passing  hot  alcohol 

1  A.  Besson,  Chtnu  ZeiL,  I9i4f  3S»  645  and  686. 
*  O.  Schtitte.  SeifensUder  Ztg.,  1913.  40,  55 1. 
*Zeit.  angew,  Chem.»  1909.  aa,  252  and  541. 
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of  k  slightly  alkaline  reaction  through  it  until  that  coming  through  remains 
just  alkaline. 

Another  method  of  estimating  free  alkali,  sometimes  used,  is  to  make  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  soap,  separate  the  soap  by  the  addition  of  salt, 
filter  off  and  wash  the  curd  with  saturated  brine.  To  the  filtrate  barium 
chloride  is  added  to  precipitate  the  carbonates.  The  solution  is  again  filtered 
and  the  free  alkali  hydroxide  titrated  in  the  filtrate.  The  precipitate  of 
barium  carbonate  on  the  filter  may  be  dissolved  in  standard  acid,  the  excess 
titrated  and  the  free  carbonate  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  absorbed. 
If  the  free  alkali  hydroxide  only  is  desired,  both  the  soap  and  the  carbonate 
may  be  pecipitated  directly  from  the  aqueous  solution  with  an  excess  of 
barium  chloride  and  the  hydroxide  titrated  in  the  filtrate. 

Both  methods  may  be  refined  if  the  most  accurate  work  is  desired.  For  a 
further  comparison  see  E.  Borshard  and  W.  Huggenberg.^ 

Matter  Insoluble  in  Alcohol. — ^This  will,  as  stated  in  Vol.  II,  p.  438,  be 
composed  of  the  carbonate,  sUicate,  borate  and  like  alkaline  salts  of  soda  to- 
gether with  fillers  insoluble  in  water.  Frequently  the  only  data  required  will 
be  the  weight  of  the  insoluble  portion  in  alcohol  together  with  its  total  alka- 
linity. However,  if  a  separate  estimation  of  the  various  components  is  de- 
sired, it  may  be  made  as  previously  suggested  (Vol.  II,  p.  441). 

It  is  usually  preferable  to  separate  the  water-soluble  alkali  from  any 
insoluble  filler  that  may  be  present  and  estimate  the  various  alkalies  in  aliquots 
of  the  aqueous  extract. 

In  this  estimation,  the  variable  composition  of  sodium  silicate  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  This  variation  depends  upon  the  composition  of 
the  original  silicate  and  the  amount  of  alkali  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
soi^,  as  any  excess  of  free  caustic  alkali  used  will  tend  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  silicate  filler,  causing  the  disappearance  of  free  caustic  and  the  formation 
of  a  more  alkaline  silicate.  On  this  account,  soaps  containing  an  apprecir 
able  quantity  of  silicate  filler  usually  show  little  or  no  free  caustic  alkalinity. 
Likewise  since  silicate  of  soda  can  be  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  soaps, 
especially  in  the  chip  form,  that  have  contained  large  quantities  of  silicate 
of  soda  may  have  absorbed  sufficient  carbon  dioxide  during  long  exposure  to 
the  air  to  decompose  the  silicate  more  or  less  completely.  In  such  cases,  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  will  be  increased  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  free 
silicic  acid  found  in  the  water  insoluble  portion.  Since  the  combination  of 
soda  and  silicic  acid  is  so  variable,  it  is  preferable  to  determine  the  total 
alkalinity  by  titration,  using  methyl-orange  and  to  determine  the  carbon 
dioxide,  silicic  acid  and  boric  anhydride,  if  present,  separately.  After  com^ 
bining  the  proper  quantity  of  soda  with  the  carbon  dioxide  and  boric  acid 
found,  the  remaining  sodium  oxide  and  the  silicon  dioxide  are  reported  as 
soda  and  silica  combined  as  silicate,  without  attempting  to  use  a  definite 
formula  for  the  silicate. 

^ZHL  ang0W.  Ckem.,  19x4.  a7»  xx> 
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Poetschke^  has  found  that  sodium  borate  is  not  entirely  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol and  therefore  recommends  that  the  borax  be  estimated  by  fusing  lo  grm. 
of  the  soap  with  2  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  and  0.15  grm.  of  fine  silica. 
After  disintegrating  the  fused  product  with  boiling  water,  it  is  acidified  with 
20  C.C.  of  I :  I  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  treated  with 
slight  excess  of  dry  calcium  carbonate.  After  boiling  for  10  minutes  under  a 
reflux  apparatus,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  filter  washed,  keeping  the  volume 
under  100  c.c.  T.he  filtrate  is  again  boiled  under  the  reflux,  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  and  cooled  under  partial  vacuimi 
by  attaching  a  suction  pump  to  the  top  of  the  reflux.  Glycerin  is  then  added 
to  the  cooled  filtrate  and  the  boric  acid  titrated.  When  an  end  point  is 
obtained,  more  glycerin  is  added  to  see  if  it  is  permanent,  i  c.c.  of  ^-solu- 
tion is  equivalent  to  0.0505  grm.  of  anhydrous  borax  or  0.0955  S^™-  ^^  borax 
crystallised  with  10  molecules  of  water. 

FiQers  Insoluble  in  Water. — ^Although  the  soap  may  be  dissolved  directly 
in  water  and  filtered  (Vol.  11,  p.  429),  the  filtration  of  such  a  solution  is  usu- 
ally very  difficult  and  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to  separate  the  matter 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  together,  as  above,  and  weigh  the  portion 
insoluble  in  water  after  making  the  extract  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  etc. 

Estimation  of  Special  Constituents. — ^Formaldehyde  is  present  in  a  number 
of  medicinal  soap  preparations  and  may  be  estimated  as  follows.  The  soap 
is  dissolved  in  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of  water  and  the  soap  precipitated 
either  with  barium  chloride  or  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  and  made  up  to  some 
definite  volume.  The  formaldehyde  is  estimated  in  an  aliquot  of  the  filtrate 
by  titrating  by  the  iodometric  method  (Vol.  I,  p.  261).* 

Peroxide  soaps  or  powders  are  frequently  met  with  in  which  the  peroxy- 
gen  component  may  be  sodium  perborate,  percarbonate  or  the  peroxide  of 
some  heavy  metal,  the  nature  of  which  will  have  been  determined  in  the  course 
of  analysis.  The  available  oxygen  of  such  a  soap  may  be  estimated  by  dis- 
solving the  soap  in  water  and  decomposing  with  acid,  care  being  taken  that  the 
solution  is  kept  cool  and  sufficiently  dilute  to  prevent  the  peroxide  liberated 
from  being  decomposed.  The  acids  are  filtered  off,  using  kieselguhr,  if  nec- 
essary, to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate,  washing  the  residue  and  making  up  to  vol- 
ume. To  an  aliquot  of  the  filtrate,  potassium  iodide  is  added  and  the  lib- 
erated iodine  titrated  with  standard  sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  or  if  pre- 
ferred, the  peroxide  in  the  filtrate  may  be  determined  by  acidif3ring  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrating  with  potassium  permanganate,'  i  c.c.  of  an  N/10 
solution  in  either  case  being  equivalent  to  0.0008  grm.  oxygen. 

Cresols. — For  a  rapid  assay  of  cresol  soap  preparations  similar  to  the 
official  disinfecting  compounds,  M.  Seiger^  proceeds  as  follows:  20  grm.  of 

^  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  X9i3t  St  645. 

*  0.  Alleman,  Zeit,  Anal.  Chem^  X9io,  40,  265;  Seifensisdtr  Ztg„  1913.  40,  49. 
>  F.  M.  Litterschied  and  P.  B,  Guggari,  Ckem.  Zeii.,  1910,  37>  677  and  690. 
«  SHfensUder  Ztg.,  191 1,  38.  986. 
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solution  with  the  addition  of  500  c.c.  of  water  is  twice  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness to  drive  off  the  cresol.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  water, 
transferred  to  a  160  c.c.  graduated  cylinder  and  decomposed  by  adding 
5  grm.  of  sodium  chloride  and  10  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  20  grm.  of 
petroleum  ether  are  added  and  the  whole  is  shaken  up  and  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate. 20  c.c.  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  the  ether  solution  gives  the 
volume  of  the  fatty  acid,  which  multiplied  by  0.92  is  considered  the  weight. 
Another  20  grm.  of  the  original  compound  are  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  water 
and  treated  exactly  as  above  without  previously  evaporating.  In  this  case, 
the  upper  layer  consists  of  the  cresols  and  fatty  acid.  The  factor  1.04  is 
used  to  convert  the  volume  of  the  cresols  to  the  weight. 

Soap  Powders,  Scouring  Powders  and  Scouring  Soaps. — ^The  general 
methods  of  soap  analysis  will  usually  apply  to  products  of  the  above  dass, 
but  since  the  proportions  of  the  various  constituents  are  entirely  different, 
precautions  must  sometimes  be  taken.  In  soap  powders  the  percentage  of 
soap  is  frequently  quite  low,  the  bulk  of  the  powder  being  composed  of 
sodium  carbonate  with  water  of  crystallisation.  In  such  cases,  estimation  of 
moisture,  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  extract,  considered  as  true  soap,  and 
the  alkalinity  of  the  alcohol  insoluble  portion,  calculated  as  sodium  car- 
bonate, may  give  all  the  data  required.  A  qualitative  examination  of  the 
matter  insoluble  in  alcohol  should  be  made,  as  various  other  alkalies  may 
have  been  used,  including  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  silicate,  aluminate, 
triphosphate  and  borate.  Potash  salts  are  seldom  found  except  in  soft 
soaps  both  on  account  of  their  greater  cost  to  the  manufacturer  and  their 
hygroscopic  nature. 

Scouring  powders  usually  consist  of  a  large  percentage  of  abrasive 
material  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  soap,  moisture  and  alkali. 
Frequently  a  short  method  of  assay,  similar  to  that  suggested  above  but 
including  an  estimation  of  water  insoluble  matter,  would  answer  all  re- 
quirements. A  microscopic  and  more  or  less  practical  examination  of  the 
abrasive  material  might  give  valuable  information.  The  abrasive  ma- 
terial should  be  sharp  and  have  decided  mechanical  cleansing  value,  but 
should  not  be  too  hard  or  it  may  be  destructive  to  the  surfaces  on  which  it 
is  used.  Likewise,  it  should  be  practically  free  from  extremely  fine  or  clay- 
like  impurities. 

Scouring  soaps  are  similar  in  their  general  composition  to  the  powders 
described  above,  except  they  are  in  bar  form.  The  quantity  of  abrasive 
material  in  such  soap  varies  from  an  ordinary  household  bar  soap  containing 
a  few  per  cent.,  to  a  scouring  brick  that  contains  only  enough  soap  or  other 
agent  to  act  as  a  binding  material. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  t3^ical  analyses  of  various  classes  of 
soaps  commonly  found  on  the  American  market. 
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SOAPS 


Kind  of  soap 


Milled  toil«t 

MiUed  toilet 

Floating 

Cocoa 

Transparent* 

Houaenold  bar  .yellow. . 
Houaefaold  bar,  yellow . . 
Houaehold  bar.  white. . . 

Laundry  chip 

Laundry  chip 

Soft  potash* 


Fatty 
anhy- 
dride 


79.39 
68.51 
63.24 
57.95 

43.33 
41 .  56 
a8.38 
43.48 
78.99 
57. 54 
40.35 


Rosin 
acids 


18.83 
ao.4S 


Com- 
bined 
alkaU 


Free 
caus- 
tic 


Free 
car- 
bonate 


Sili- 
cate^ 
of  soda 


Salt 


Water 
insol- 
uble 


Glvcerin 
ana  unde- 
termined 


9.24 
7.98 
8.23 
8.58 
5.50 
6.30 
5.X0 
5.64 

9-20 
6.82 

6.92 


08 

12 
02 
01 
12 

04 
02 
02 
0.22 

0.03 
0.06 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 

o 


0.37 
0.55 
0.33 
0.17 
0.73 

1.87 

2.34 
2.05 
0.64 

3-95 
1. 19 


2.38 

3.18 

IZ.II 


7.91 


O.X2 

o.x8 

0.35 
0.2Z 

0.60 
0.28 
0.40 
0.23 
O.IO 

o.x8 

0.45 


ZX.2I^ 


trace 

I I . 28* 


0.38 
0.43 
0.52 

6. 12 

XO.51 
0.45 
0.38 
0.98 

0.44 
0.70 
5-92 


Vola. 

tile 

matter 


10.42 
zx.oa 

27.31 
26.96 

24.58 
28.29 
28.57 
36.49 
10.41 
22.87 
45.21 


ERRATA  IN  VOL.  n. 


Page  373,  in  heading  of  6th  column  of  table  B,  "Insomeric"  should  read  ''Isomeric' 
Page  381,  line  12,  for  "212"  read  "213."    Line  14,  for  "deducted"  read  "deduced. 
Page  401,  line  14  for  "testing"  read  "heating." 

>  Silicate  of  soda  calculated  on  the  basis  oi  1  part  of  NasO  combining  with  3.14  parts  ol  SiOs. 

*  Contained  X4.63%  suAsr. 

*  All  alkalies  calculatea  as  potassium  compounds. 

*  Water  insoluble  material  was  starch. 

*  Water  insoluble  material  was  silica. 
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GLYCEROL. 


By  WILLIAM  A.  DAVIS. 


Speciftc  Giayity. — Redeterminations  have  been  made  by  Kailan*  of 
the  sp.  gr.  of  anhydrous  glycerol  at  temperatures  between  14  and  20°;  d^o  » 
1. 264 14  and  d^^  1.26082.  The  following  equation  gives  the  relation 
existing  between  sp.  gr.  and  temperature: 

a^o  =  i.264i3+(i5  +  00.000632 

A  series  of  determinations  of  the  boiling  point  of  anhydrous  glycerol  under  di- 
minished pressure  (32  to  9  nmi.)  was  carried  out,  and  values  corroborating 
the  vapour  tensions  given  by  Richardson*  obtained.  Experiments  on  the 
hygroscopicity  of  glycerin  showed  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  average  moisture 
content  equilibrium  is  reached  with  a  mixture  containing  about  80%  of 
glycerol.  Concentrated  alcohol  absorbs  water  about  4  times  as  rapidly  as 
concentrated  glycerol. 

AnaJ^rsis  of  Crude  Glycerol.' — (International  Standard  Methods,  191 1.) — 
The  valuation  of  crude  glycerol  has  in  recent  years  assumed  greater  commer- 
cial importance  owing  to  the  increased  value  of  the  commodity.  The  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  methods  and  processes  of  anal3rsis,  together  with  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  results  obtained,  emphasised  the  desirability  for  the  standard- 
isation of  crude  glycerol  analysis;  with  this  object  in  view,  committees 
were  formed  in  America,  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  methods 
detailed  in  this  report  have  the  unanimous  support  of  each  of  the  above 
committees,  and  are  strongly  recommended  by  them  as  International 
Standards. 

Sampling. — The  most  satisfactory  method  available  for  sampling  crude 
glycerol  liable  to  contain  suspended  matter,  or  which  is  liable  to  deposit  salt 
on  settling,  is  to  have  the  glycerol  sampled  by  a  mutually  approved  sampler 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  filled  into  drums,  but  in  any  case  before  any 
separation  of  salts  has  taken  place.  In  such  cases  he  shall  sample  with  a 
sectional  sampler  (a  suitable  sampling  apparatus  is  described  in  an  appendix 
to  the  report),  then  seal  the  drums,  brand  them  with  a  number  for  identifica- 
tion and  keep  a  record  of  the  brand  number.  The  presence  of  any  visible 
salt  or  other  suspended  matter  is  to  be  noted  by  the  sampler  and  a  report 

>  Zeit,  cnaL  Ckem.,  191 3.  5U  81* 

«  Trans.,  49,  764. 

•  Aualyfi,  X9TX.  3^  3X4< 
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of  same  made  in  his  certificate,  together  with  the  temperature  of  the 
glycerol.  Each  drum  must  be  sampled.  Glycerol  which  has  deposited  salt 
or  other  matters  cannot  be  accurately  sampled  from  the  drums,  but  an 
approximate  sample  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  sectional  sampler,  which 
mil  allow  a  complete  vertical  section  of  the  glycerol  to  be  taken,  including 
any  deposit 

Analysis. — (i)  Estimation  of  Free  Alkali  Hydroxide. — Weigh  20  grm. 
of  the  sample  into  a  100  c.c.  flask,  dilute  with  approximately  50  c.c.  of  freshly 
boiled  distilled  water,  add  an  excess  of  neutral  barium  chloride  solution,  i  ex. 
of  phenolphthalein  solution,  make  up  to  the  mark  and  mix.  Allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle,  draw  off  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid,  and  titrate  with  normal 
acid  (N/i),    Calculate  to  percentage  of  NasO  existing  as  alkali  hydroxide. 

(2)  Estimation  of  Ash  and  Total  Alkalinity, — Weigh  2  to  5  grm.  of  the 
sample  in  a  platinum  dish,  burn  off  the  glycerol  over  a  luminous  Argand 
burner  or  other  source  of  heat  giving  a  low  flame  temperature,  the  tempera- 
ture being  kept  low  to  avoid  volatilisation  and  the  formation  of  sulphides. 
When  the  mass  is  charred  to  the  point  that  water  will  not  become  coloured 
by  soluble  organic  matter,  lixiviate  with  hot  distilled  water,  filter,  wash  and 
ignite  the  residue  in  the  platinum  dish.  Return  the  filtrate  and  washings  to 
the  dish,  evaporate,  and  carefully  ignite  without  fusion.    Weigh  the  ash. 

Dissolve  the  ash  in  distilled  water  and  titrate  total  alkalinity,  using  as 
indicator,  methyl-orange  cold  or  litmus  boiling. 

(3)  Estimation  of  Alkali  present  as  Carbonate, — Take  10  grm.  of  the 
sample,  dilute  with  50  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  add  sufficient  N/i  acid  to  neu- 
tralise the  total  alkali  found  at  (2),  boil  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  15  to 
20  minutes,  wash  down  the  condenser  tube  with  distilled  water  free 
from  carbon  dioxide,  and  titrate  back  with  N/i  sodium  hydroxide  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Calculate  the  percentage  of  NaiO.  Deduct 
the  NasO  found  in  (i).  The  difference  is  the  percentage  of  NasO  existmg 
as  carbonate. 

(4)  Alkali  combined  with  Organic  Acids, — ^The  sum  of  the  percentages  of 
NasO  found  at  (i)  and  (3)  deducted  from  the  percentage  found  at  (2)  is  a 
measure  of  the  NasO  or  other  alkali  combined  with  organic  acids. 

(5)  Determination  of  Acidity. — Take  10  grm.  of  the  sample,  dilute  with 
50  c.c.  of  distilled  water  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  and  titrate  with  N/i 
sodium  hydroxide  and  phenolphthalein.  Express  in  terms  of  NasO  required 
to  neutralise  100  grm. 

(6)  Estimation  of  Total  Residue  at  160^  C. — For  this  estimation  the  crude 
glycerol  should  be  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  not  exceeding 
the  equivalent  of  0.2  %  NasO,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  organic  acids. 
To  avoid  formation  of  polyglycerols,  this  alkalinity  must  not  be  exceeded. 

Preparation  of  Glycerol, — 10  grm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  into  a  100  c.c. 
flask  diluted  with  water  and  the  calculated  quantity  of  N/i  hydrochloric  acid 
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or  sodium  carbonate  added  to  give  the  required  degree  of  alkalinity.  The 
flask  is  filled  to  100  c.c,  the  contents  mixed  and  10  c.c.  measured  into  a  weighed 
Petri  or  similar  dish  2.5  in.  diameter  and  0.5  in.  deep,  which  should  have  a  flat 
bottom.  In  the  case  of  crude  glycerols  abnormally  high  in  organic  residue,  a 
less  quantity  is  to  be  evaporated,  so  that  the  weight  of  organic  residue  does  not 
materially  exceed  30  to  40  mg. 

EDaporation  of  the  Glycerol, — ^The  dish  is  placed  on  a  water-bath  (the  top  of 
the  160^  C.  oven  acts  equally  well)  until  most  of  the  water  has  evaporated. 
From  this  point  the  evaporation  is  effected  in  the  oven.  Satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  in  an  oven^  measuring  12  in.  cube,  having  an  iron  plate  ^^  in. 
thick  lying  on  the  bottom  to  distribute  the  heat.  Strips  of  asbestos  millboard 
are  placed  on  a  shelf  halfway  up  the  oven.  On  these  strips  the  dish  containing 
the  glycerol  is  placed. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  oven  has  been  adjusted  to  160^  C.  with  the  door 
closed,  a  temperature  of  130^  to  140°  C.  can  be  readily  maintained  with  the 
door  partially  open,  and  the  glycerol,  or  most  of  it,  should  be  evaporated  off 
at  this  temperature.  When  only  a  slight  vapour  is  seen  to  come  off,  the 
dish  is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool. 

0.5  to  I  C.C.  of  water  is  added  and  by  a  rotary  motion  the  residue  brought 
wholly  or  nearly  into  solution.  The  dish  is  then  allowed  to  remain  on  a 
water-bath  or  top  of  the  oven  until  the  excess  of  water  has  evaporated  and 
the  residue  is  in  such  a  condition  that  on  returning  to  the  oven  at  160°  C. 
it  will  not  spit.  The  time  taken  up  to  this  point  cannot  be  given  definitely, 
nor  is  it  important.  Usually  2  to  3  hours  are  required.  From  this  point, 
however,  the  schedule  of  time  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  dish  is 
allowed  to  renmin  in  the  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  is  carefully  main- 
tained at  160^  C.  for  I  hour,  when  it  is  removed,  cooled,  the  residue  treated 
with  water  and  the  water  evaporated  as  before.  The  residue  is  then  sub- 
jected to  a  second  baking  of  i  hour,  after  which  the  dish  is  aUowed  to  cool 
in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed.  The  treatment  with  water, 
etc.,  is  repeated  until  a  constant  loss  of  i  to  1.5  mg.  per  hour  is  obtained. 

Corrections  to  be  Applied  to  the  Weight  of  the  Total  Residue, — In  the  case  of 
add  glycerol,  a  correction  must  be  made  for  the  alkali  added,  i  c.c.  N/i 
alkali  represents  an  addition  of  0.022  grm.  In  the  case  of  alkaline  crudes  a 
correction  should  be  made  for  the  acid  added.  Deduct  the  increase  in  weight 
due  to  the  conversion  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  and  carbonate  to  NaCl.  The 
corrected  weight,  multiplied  by  100,  gives  the  percentage  of  total  residue  at 
160°  C. 

>  Grimwood  (7.  Soe,  Chem,  Ind,,  19x31  3^,  1040)  states  that  the  type  of  oven  specified  here  has 
I>roved  quite  unsatisfactory;  a  variation  of  16°  in  the  temperature  was  found  on  one  shelf  and  between 
two  shelves  a  maximum  variation  of  45^  was  experienced.  Grimwood  has  described  an  electrically 
heated  oven  for  the  purpose  of  these  estimations,  which  was  designed  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
temperature  throughout.  An  arrangement  is  provided  to  eliminate  the  glycerol  vapour  rapidly  from 
the  oven  by  means  of  an  air  blast,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  evai>oration. 

When  a  limited  number  of  analyses  have  to  be  made  it  is  probably  best  to  use  a  Meyer  vapour  bath 
or  an  Abati  oven  (Vol.  I,  p.  69)  heated  by  the  vapour  of  a  suitably  chosen  fraction  of  high  boiling  petro- 
leum or  turpentine;  in  this  way  the  proper  temperature  can  easily  be  ensured. 
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Preserve  the  total  residue  for  the  estimation  of  the  non-volatile  ace* 
tylisable  impurities. 

(7)  Organic  Residue. — Subtract  the  ash  from  the  total  residue  at  160**  C. 
Report  as  organic  residue  at  160°  C.  {Note. — It  should  be  noted  that  alka- 
line salts  of  organic  acids  are  converted  to  carbonates  on  ignition,  and  that  the 
COs  radicle  thus  derived  is  not  included  in  the  organic  residue.) 

(8)  Moisture. — This  test  is  based  on  the  fact  that  glycerol  can  be  com- 
pletely freed  from  water  by  allowing  it  to  stand  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add 
or  phosphoric  anhydride. 

2  to  3  grm.  of  very  pure  bulky  asbestos,  freed  from  acid  soluble  material, 
which  has  been  previously  dried  in  a  water  oven  are  placed  in  a  small 
stoppered  weighing  bottle  of  about  15  c.c.  capacity.  The  weighing  bottle 
is  kept  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  furnished  with  a  supply  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  under  a  pressure  equivalent  to  i  to  2  mm.  of  mercury,  until 
constant  in  weight.  From  i  to  1.5  grm.  of  the  sample  is  then  carefully 
dropped  on  the  asbestos  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  all  absorbed.  The 
weight  is  again  taken,  and  the  bottle  replaced  in  the  desiccator  under  i  to  2 
mm.  pressure  until  constant  in  weight.  At  15**  C.  the  weight  is  constant  in 
about  48  hours.    At  lower  temperatures  the  test  is  prolonged. 

The  sulphuric  add  in  the  desiccator  must  be  frequently  renewed. 

Acetin  Process  for  Glycerol  Estimation. — ^This  process  is  the  one 
agreed  upon  at  a  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  American,  British,  French 
and  German  Committees,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  each  of  the  above 
Committees  as  giving  results  nearer  to  the  truth  on  crudes  in  general,  and 
is  the  process  to  be  used  (if  applicable)  whenever  only  one  method  is  em- 
ployed. On  pure  glycerols  the  results  are  identical  with  those  of  the  bichro- 
mate process.  For  the  application  of  this  process  the  crude  glycerol  should 
not  contain  over  50%  of  water. 

The  following  reagents  are  required: 

(i)  Best  Acetic  Anhydride. — ^This  shotdd  be  carefully  selected.  A  good 
sample  must  not  require  more  than  0.1  c.c.  normal  sodium  hydroxide  for 
saponfication  of  the  impurities  when  a  blank  is  run  on  7.5  c.c.  Only  a  slight 
colour  should  develop  during  digestion  of  the  blank. 

(2)  Pure  Fused  Sodium  Acetate. — ^The  purchased  salt  is  again  completely 
fused  in  a  platinum,  silica,  or  nickel  dish,  avoiding  charring,  powdered  quickly, 
and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  or  in  a  desiccator.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  sodium  acetate  be  anhydrous. 

(3)  A  Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  for  Neutralising,  of  about  N/i  Strength^ 
Free  from  Carbonate, — ^This  can  be  readily  made  by  dissolving  pure  sodium 
hydroxide  in  its  own  weight  of  water  (preferably  water  free  from  carbon  di- 
oxide), and  allowing  to  settle  until  clear,  or  filtering  through  an  asbestos  or 
paper  filter.  The  clear  solution  is  diluted  with  water  free  from  carbon  diox- 
ide to  the  strength  required. 
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(4)  N/\  Sodium  Hydroxide,  Free  from  CarbonaU. — Prepared  as  above,  and 
carefully  standardised. 

Some  sodium  hydroxide  solutions  show  a  marked  diminution  in  strength 
after  being  boiled;  such  solutions  should  be  rejected. 

(5)  N/i  Acid. — Carefully  standardised. 

(6)  Phenolphihalein  Solution. — 0.5%  phenolphthalein  in  alcohol  and 
neutralised. 

The  Method. — Into  a  narrow-mouthed  flask  (preferably  roimd-bottomed) 
of  capacity  about  120  cc,  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried, 
weigh  accurately  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  1.25  to  1.5  grm.  of  the  glycerol. 
Add  first  about  3  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  sodium  acetate,  then  7.5  c.c.  of  the 
acetic  anhydride  and  connect  the  flask  with  an  upright  Liebig  condenser. 
For  convenience  the  inner  tube  of  this  condenser  should  not  be  over  50  cm. 
long  and  9  to  10  mm.  inside. 

The  flask  is  connected  to  the  condenser  by  either  a  ground  glass  joint 
(preferably)  or  a  rubber  stopper.  If  a  rubber  stopper  is  used,  it  should  have 
had  a  preliminary  treatment  with  hot  acetic  anhydride  vapour. 

Heat  the  contents  and  keep  just  boiling  for  i  hour,  taking  precautions 
to  prevent  the  salts  drying  on  the  sides  of  the  flask. 

Allow  the  flask  to  cool  somewhat,  and  through  the  condenser  tube  add  50 
cc.  of  the  carbon-dioxide-free  distilled  water,  heated  to  about  80°  C,  taking 
care  that  the  flask  is  not  loosened  from  the  condenser.  The  object  of  cooling 
is  to  avoid  any  sudden  rush  of  vapours  from  the  flask  on  adding  the  water 
and  to  avoid  breaking  the  flask.  Time  is  saved  by  adding  the  water  before 
the  contents  of  the  flask  solidify,  but  the  contents  may  be  allowed  to  solidify 
and  the  test  proceeded  with  the  next  day  without  detriment.  The  contents 
of  the  flask  may  be  warmed  to,  but  must  not  exceed,  80^  C.  until  solution 
is  complete  except  a  few  dark  flocks  representing  organic  impurities  in  the 
crude.  By  giving  the  flask  a  rotatory  motion,  solution  is  more  quickly 
effected.  Cool  the  flask  and  contents  without  loosening  from  condenser. 
When  quite  cold  wash  down  the  inside  of  the  condenser  tube,  detach  the  flask, 
wash  the  stopper  or  ground  glass  connection  into  the  flask,  and  filter  contents 
of  flask  through  an  acid-washed  filter  into  a  Jena  glass  flask  of  about  i  litre 
capacity.  Wash  thoroughly  with  cold  distilled  water  free  from  carbon  diox- 
ide. Add  2  cc.  of  phenolphthalein  solution  (6),  then  run  in  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  (3)  or  (4)  until  a  faint  pinkish-yellow  colour  appears  throughout  the 
solution.  This  neutralisation  must  be  done  most  carefully.  The  alkali 
should  be  run  down  the  sides  of  the  flask,  the  contents  of  which  are  kept 
rapidly  swirling  with  occasional  agitation  or  change  of  motion  until  the 
solution  is  nearly  neutralised,  as  indicated  by  the  slower  disappearance  of 
the  colour  developed  locally  by  the  alkali  running  into  the  mixture.  When 
this  point  is  reached  the  sides  of  the  flask  are  washed  down  with  carbon- 
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dioxide-free  water  and  the  alkali  subsequently  added  drop  by  drop,  mixing 
after  each  drop,  until  the  desired  tint  is  obtained. 

Now  run  in  from  a  burette  50  c.c.  or  a  calculated  excess  of  N/i  sodium 
hydroxide  (4),  and  note  carefully  the  exact  amount.  Boil  gently  for  15 
minutes,  the  flask  being  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  acting  as  a  partial  condenser; 
cool  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  titrate  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  N/i 
acid  (5)  until  the  pinkish-yellow  or  chosen  end-point  colour  just  remains.  A 
further  addition  of  the  indicator  at  this  point  will  cause  a  return  of  the  pink- 
ish colour;  this  must  be  neglected,  and  the  first  end  point  taken. 

From  the  N/i  sodium  hydroxide  consumed  calculate  the  precentage  of 
glycerol  after  making  the  correction  for  the  bl^k  test  described  below: 

I  C.C.  of  N/i  sodium  hydroxide *» 0.03069  grm.  of  glycerol 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  for  normal  solutions  is  approximaely  0.00033 
per  C.C.  for  each  degree  C.  A  correction  should  be  made  on  this  account  if 
necessary. 

Blank  Test. — ^As  the  acetic  anhydride  and  sodiimi  acetate  may  contain 
impurities  which  affect  the  result,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  blank  test,  using 
the  same  quantities  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  as  in  the  analysis. 
After  neutralising  the  acetic  acid,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  more  than  5  c.c 
of  the  N/i  alkali  (4),  as  that  represents  the  excess  of  alkali  usually  left  after 
saponification  of  the  triacetin  in  the  glycerol  determination. 

Estimation  of  the  Glycerol  Value  of  the  Acetylisable  Impuriiies. — ^The 
total  residue  at  160^  C.  is  dissolved  in  i  or  2  c.c.  of  water,  washed  into  a  clean 
acetylating  flask,  120  c.c.  capacity,  and  the  water  evaporated.  Now  add 
anhydrous  sodium  acetate  and  proceed  as  in  the  glycerol  determination 
before  described.     Calculate  the  result  to  glycerol. 

Analysis  of  Acetic  Anhydride. — Into  a  weighed  stoppered  vessel,  contain- 
ing 10  to  20  c.c.  of  water,  run  about  2  c.c.  of  the  anhydride,  replace  stopper  and 
weigh;  allow  to  stand,  with  occasional  shaking,  for  several  hours,  till  all  anhy- 
dride is  hydrolysed;  then  dilute  to  about  200  c.c,  add  phenolphthalein,  and 
titrate  with  N/i  sodium  hydroxide.  This  gives  the  total  acidity  due  to  free 
acetic  acid  and  acid  formed  from  anhydride. 

Into  a  stoppered  weighing-bottle  containing  a  known  weight  of  recently 
distilled  aniline  (from  10  to  20  c.c.)  measure  about  2  c.c.  of  the  sample,  stopper, 
mix,  allow  to  cool  and  weigh.  Wash  contents  into  about  200  c.c.  of  cold  water 
and  titrate  acidity  as  before.  This  yields  the  acidity  due  to  the  original, 
preformed,  acetic  acid  plus  one-half  the  acid  due  to  anhydride  (the  other  half 
having  formed  acetanilide) ;  subtract  the  second  result  from  the  first  (both 
calculated  for  100  grm.)  and  double  result,  obtaining  c.c.  of  N/i  sodium 
hydroxide  per  100  grm.  sample,  i  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide  equals  0.0510 
grm.  of  acetic  anhydride. 
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Dichromate  Process  for  Gtycerol  SsthnatioiL — Materials  Re- 
quired.— (a)  Pure  potassium  dichromate  powdered  and  dried  in  air  free  from 
dust  or  organic  vapours,  at  iio^  to  120^  C.    This  is  taken  as  the  standard. 

(ft)  DihUe  Dichromate  Solution. — 7.4564  grm.  of  the  above  dichromate 
(a)  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  the  solution  made  up  to  i  litre  at 

{c)  Ferrous  Ammonium  Sulphate. — Dissolve  3.7282  grm.  of  potassium 
dichromate  (a)  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  Add  50  c.c.  of  50%  (by  volume)  sul- 
phuric acid  and  to  the  cold  undiluted  solution  add  from  a  weighing  bottle  a 
moderate  excess  of  the  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  and  titrate  back  with  the 
dilute  dichromate  (ft).  Calculate  the  value  of  the  ferrous  salt  in  terms  of 
dichromate. 

(J)  Silver  Carbonate. — ^This  is  prepared  as  required  for  each  test  from 
140  C.C.  of  0.5%  silver  stdphate  solution  by  precipitation  with  about 
4.9  C.C.  N/i  sodium  carbonate  solution  (a  little  less  than  the  calctdated  quan- 
tity of  N/i  sodium  carbonate  should  be  iised;  any  excess  of  alkali  carbonate 
prevents  rapid  settling).    Settle,  decant  and  wash  once  by  decantation. 

(e)  Subacetate  of  Lead. — ^Boil  a  pure  10%  lead  acetate  solution  with 
an  excess  of  litharge  for  i  hour,  keeping  the  volume  constant  and  filter 
while  hot.  Disregard  any  precipitate  which  subsequently  forms.  Preserve 
out  of  contact  with  carbon  dioxide. 

(/)  Potassium  Ferricyanide. — ^A  very  dilute  solution  containing  about 
0.1%. 

The  Method. — Weigh  20  grm.  of  the  glycerol,  dilute  to  250  cc.  and  take 
25  c.c.  Add  the  silver  carbonate,  allow  to  stand,  with  occasional  agitation, 
for  about  10  minutes  and  add  a  slight  excess  (about  5  c.c.  in  most  cases)  of 
the  basic  lead  acetate  («),  allow  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  dilute  with  distilled 
water  to  100  cc.  and  then  add  0.15  c.c.  to  compensate  for  the  volume  of  the 
precipitate,  mix  thoroughly,  filter  through  an  air-dry  filter  into  a  suitable 
narrow-mouthed  vessel,  rejecting  the  first  10  cc,  and  return  filtrate  if  not 
dear  and  bright.  Test  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  with  a  little  basic  lead  acetate, 
which  should  produce  no  further  precipitate.  (In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
S  cc  is  ample.)  Occasionally  a  crude  glycerol  will  be  found  requiring  more 
and  in  this  case  another  aliquot  of  25  cc  of  the  dilute  glycerol  should  be 
taken  and  purified  with  6  cc.  of  the  basic  lead  acetate.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  marked  excess  of  basic  acetate. 

Measure  off  25  cc  of  the  clear  filtrate  into  a  glass  flask  or  beaker  (pre- 
viously cleaned  with  potassimn  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid).  Add  12 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (i  :  4)  to  precipitate  the  small  excess  of  lead  as  sul- 
phate. Add  3.7282  grm.  of  the  powdered  potassium  dichromate  (a). 
Rinse  down  the  dichromate  with  25  cc  of  water  and  leave  with  occasional 
shaking  until  all  the  dichromate  is  dissolved  (no  reduction  will  take  place). 

Now  add  50  cc  of  50%  sulphuric  acid  (by  volume)  and  immerse  the 
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vessel  in  boiling  water  for  2  hours  and  keep  protected  from  dust  and  or- 
ganic vapours,  such  as  alcohol,  until  the  titration  is  completed.  Add  from  a 
weighing  bottle  a  slight  excess  of  the  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  (c)^  making 
spot  tests  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  the  potassium  ferricyanide  (0*  Titrate 
back  with  the  dilute  dichromate.  From  the  amount  of  dichromate  reduced 
calculate  the  percentage  of  glycerol. 

I  grm.  glycerol  equals  7.4564  grm.  dichromate. 
I  grm.  dichromate  equals  0.13411  grm.  glycerol. 

Notes. — (i)  It  is  important  that  the  concentration  of  acid  in  the  oxidation 
mixture  and  the  time  of  oxidation  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

(2)  Before  the  dichromate  is  added  to  the  glycerol  solution  it  is  essential 
that  the  slight  excess  of  lead  be  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  stipulated 
in  the  process. 

(3)  For  "crudes"  practically  free  from  chlorides  the  quantity  of  silver 
carbonate  may  be  reduced  to  one-fifth  and  the  basic  lead  acetate  to  0.5  cc 

(4)  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  add  a  little  potassium  sulphate  to  insure 
a  clear  filtrate. 

Instructions  for  Calculating  Actual  Glycerol  Content — (i)  Determine  the 
apparent  percentage  of  glycerol  in  the  sample  by  the  acetin  process  as  de« 
scribed.    The  result  will  include  acetylisable  impurities,  if  any  be  present. 

(2)  Determine  the  total  residue  at  160°  C. 

(3)  Determine  the  acetin  value  of  the  residue  at  (2)  in  terms  of  glycerol. 

(4)  Deduct  the  result  found  at  (3)  from  the  percentage  obtained  at  (i) 
and  report  this  corrected  figure  as  glycerol.  If  volatile  acetylisable  im- 
purities are  present,  these  are  included  in  this  figure. 

Notes  and  Recommendations. — ^Experience  has  shown  that  in  crude  glyc- 
erol of  good  commercial  quality  the  sum  of  water,  total  residue  at  160^  C.  and 
corrected  acetin  results  comes  to  within  0.5  of  100.  Further  in  such  "  crudes" 
the  dichromate  result  agrees  with  the  uncorrected  acetin  restdt  to  within  1%. 

In  the  event  of  greater  differences  being  found,  impurities,  such  as  poly- 
glycerols  or  trimethyleneglycol,  are  present.  Trimethyleneglycol  is  more 
volatile  than  glycerol;  it  can  therefore  be  concentrated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation. An  approximation  to  the  quantity  can  be  obtained  from  the  diver- 
gence between  the  acetin  and  dichromate  results  of  such  distillates,  tri- 
methylene-glycol  showing  by  the  former  method  80.69%,  ^tnd  by  the  latter 
138.3%,  expressed  as  glycerol. 

In  valuing  crude  glycerol  for  certain  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  approximate  proportion  of  arsenic,  sulphides,  sulphites  and  thiosul- 
phates.  The  methods  for  detecting  and  determining  these  impurities  have 
not  formed  the  subject  of  this  investigation. 

Recommendations  by  Executive  Committee. — If  the  non- volatile  organic 
residue  at  160°  C.  in  the  case  of  a  soap  lye  "crude"  be  over  2.5% — ».«.,  when 
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not  corrected  for  carbon  dioxide  in  the  ash — then  the  residue  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  the  acetin  method,  and  any  excess  of  glycerol  found  over  0.5%  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  acetin  figure. 

In  the  case  of  saponification,  distillation  and  similar  glycerol,  the  limit  of 
organic  residue  which  should  be  passed  without  further  examination  shall  be 
fixed  at  1%.  In  the  event  of  the  sample  containing  more  than  1%,  the  or- 
ganic residue  must  be  acetylated  and  any  glycerol  found  (after  making  the 
deduction  of  0.5%)  shall  be  deducted  from  the  percentage  of  glycerol  found 
by  the  acetin  test. 

Biitiah  Standard  Specifications  for  Crude  Glycerins. — ^The  following 
standard  specifications  were  drawn  up  by  the  British  Executive  Committee  on 
crude  glycerin  analysis  and  approved  at  a  general  meeting  of  crude  glycerin 
makers,  buyers  and  brokers  held  in  London,  on  Oct.  3,  191 2. 

Soap  Lyes  Crude  Gtycerin. — Analysis  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
International  Standard  Methods  (given  above): 

Glycerol. — The  standard  shall  be  80%  of  glycerol.  Any  crude  glycerin 
tendered  which  tests  81%  of  glycerol  or  over  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  pro  rata 
increase,  calculated  as  from  the  standard  of  80%.  Any  crude  glycerin 
which  tests  imder  80%  of  glycerol,  but  is  78%  or  over  shall  be  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  i3^  times  the  shortage,  calculated  at  a  pro  rata  price  as  from  80 
%.    If  the  test  falls  below  78%  the  buyer  shall  have  the  right  of  rejection. 

Ash. — ^The  standard  shall  be  10%.  In  the  event  of  the  percentage  of 
ash  exceeding  10%,  but  not  exceeding  10.5%  a  percentage  deduction  shall  be 
made  for  the  excess  calculated  as  from  10%  at  pro  rata  price  and  if  the  per- 
centage of  ash  exceeds  10.5%  but  does  not  exceed  11%  an  additional  percent- 
age deduction  shall  be  made  equal  to  double  the  amount  in  excess  of  10.5%. 
If  the  amount  of  ash  exceeds  11%  the  buyer  shall  have  the  right  of  rejection. 

Organic  Residue. — ^The  standard  shall  be  3%.  A  percentage  deduction 
shall  be  made  of  3  times  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  standard  of  3% 
calculated  at  pro  rata  price.  The  buyer  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any 
parcel  which  tests  over  3.75%. 

Saponification  Crude  Glycerin. — ^Analysis  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  International  Standard  Methods,  191 1. 

Glycerol. — ^The  standard  shall  be  SS%.  Any  crude  glycerin  tendered  which 
tests  89%  or  over  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  pro  rata  increase  calculated  as  from  the 
standard  of  88%.  Any  crude  glycerin  which  tests  under  88%,  but  is  86%  or 
over  shall  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  i^^  times  the  shortage  calculated  at 
pro  rata  price  as  from  88%.  If  the  test  falls  below  86%  the  buyer  shall  have 
the  right  of  rejection. 

Ash. — ^The  standard  shall  be  0.5%.  In  the  event  of  the  ash  exceeding 
0.5%,  but  not  exceeding  2.0%,  a  percentage  reduction  shall  be  made  equal  to 
double  the  amount  in  excess  of  0.5%.  If  the  amount  of  ash  exceeds  2.0%  the 
buyer  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  the  parcel. 
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Organic  Residue. — The  standard  shall  be  i%.  A  percentage  deduction 
shall  be  made  of  twice  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  standard  of  i  %,  calculatied 
at  pro  rata  price.  The  buyer  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  parcel  which 
tests  over  2%. 

Pure  Glycerin.— L.  F.  Kebler  and  H.  C.  Fuller^  have  examined  a  number 
of  samples  of  commercially  pure  glycerin  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
commercial  glycerin  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia. Eleven  samples  were  obtained  from  American  manufacturers,  whilst 
2  were  of  foreign  origin,  purchased  in  the  open  market.  The  sp.  gr.  at 
25^  ranged  from  1.248  to  1.258,  all  exceeding  the  Pharmacopoeia  standard  of 
1.246.  In  every  case  reduction  occurred  when  the  samples  were  submitted  to 
the  pharmacopoeal  test  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  This  test  is  therefore 
regarded  as  inconclusive  and  Hager'stest^  is  preferred;  according  to  this,  5C.C. 
of  the  glycerin  are  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  26%  ammonia  and  5  drops  of  silver 
nitrate  solution  and  th^  mixture  left  in  the  dark  for  15  minutes  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

Two  of  the  samples  gave  a  pronounced  reduction,  5  a  slight  colouration, 
whilst  with  6  there  was  no  reduction.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  ranged  from 
nil  to  0.75  part  per  million  with  the  exception  of  a  foreign  sample  which 
contained  3.75  parts.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination  the  authors  con- 
clude that  glycerin  of  the  best  quality  should  answer  to  the  following  require- 
ments: It  should  be  neutral  to  litmus,  leave  no  ash  on  ignition  and  have  a 
sp.  gr.  of  about  1.25  at  25^.  It  should  emit  only  a  slight  odour  when  heated  on 
the  water-bath  and  not  give  off  an  unpleasant  ethereal  or  a  fruity  odour  when 
warmed  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  sulphuric  acid  there  should  be  no  disagreeable  odour  nor  any  coloura- 
tion deeper  than  yellow.  In  Hager's  test  no  colouration,  or  at  most  a  yellow 
colouration,  should  be  developed.  It  should  not  contain  sulphates,  chlorides, 
oxalates,  metals  or  sugars  and  when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water 
should  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  Arsenic  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  U.  S.  Pharmocopoeia  should  not  be  present. 

British  Phannacopoeiay  1914* — ^The  following  are  the  requirements: 

Glycerinum. — Sp.  gr.  1.260.  Neutral  to  litmus.  An  aqueous  solution 
( I  in  10)  yields  no  characteristic  reaction  for  anmionium,  chlorides,  or  sul- 
phates. Assumes  when  heated  not  more  than  a  faint  yellow  but  no  pink 
colouration  and  3delds  not  more  than  a  very  slight  charred  rteidue  and  no 
odour  of  burnt  sugar  (absence  of  sugar),  undergoes  no  darkening  in  colour 
when  mixed  into  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  mixture  being  kept  protected  from  light  and 
the  observations  made  after  the  lapse  of  5  minutes  (absence  of  formic  acid  and 
acrolein).  Gently  warmed  with  an  equal  volume  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
the  mixture  being  vigorously  shaken,  not  more  than  a  faint  odour  is  notice- 

>  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  ButL  iso,  191a,  pp.  35-^35. 
'  Handbuch  Pharm.  Praxis.,  1905.  i,  1231. 
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able  (absence  of  fatty  acids).  Shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric 
acid  the  mixture  being  kept  cool,  not  more  than  a  very  slight  straw  coloura- 
tion is  produced  (absence  of  extraneous  organic  matter).  A  mixture  of 
ID  C.C.  of  glycerin  with  40  c.c.  of  water,  i  drop  of  solution  of  ammonia  and 
I  drop  of  solution  of  tannic  add,  assumes  not  more  than  a  faint  and  transient 
pink  or  purple  colouration  (limit  of  iron).  When  tested  for  lead  according 
to  the  quantitative  test  described  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  Appendix  V, 
but  using  10  grm.  in  each  Nessler  glass,  no  difference  is  observed  upon  the 
addition  of  the  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  to  one  of  the  solutions  (absence 
of  lead);  when  the  foregoing  test  is  repeated,  but  omitting  the  addition  of 
solution  of  ammonia  and  of  solution  of  potassium  C3ranide  and  adding  to  each 
solution  I  c.c.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  no  difference  in  colour  is  observed 
upon  the  addition  of  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  one  of  the  solutions 
(absence  of  copper).    Arsenic  limit  2  parts  per  million.    No  appreciable  ash. 

Aldehydic  Impurities  in  GlyceroL — The  impurities  to  which  the  reducing 
properties  of  the  majority  of  the  better  qualities  of  glycerol  are  due  are  de- 
rived from  acrolein.  According  to  Bergh^  glycerol  and  acrolein  combine  in 
equimolecular  proportions  forming  glyceroUacrylol,  which  possesses  the  prop- 
erties of  an  acetal.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  and  only  slightly 
reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  It  is  slowly  dissociated  by  water,  more 
rapidly  on  heating  and  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids.  Its  presence  may  be 
detected  by  means  of  fuchsine  sulphite  solution  or  by  its  reducing  action  on 
Fehling's  solution,  obtained  after  liberating  the  acrolein  by  carefully  warm- 
ing with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Estimation  of  Glyeerol  in  Wines. — Beys*  states  that  discordant  results 
obtained  in  estimating  glycerol  in  wine  by  the  usual  methods  are  caused  mainly 
by  variations  in  the  quantity  of  barium  hydro^cide  used  to  render  the  sugar 
insoluble.  In  a  later  pap>er'  the  following  process  is  recommended:  The 
volume  of  wine  taken  for  analysis  is  100  c.c.  in  the  case  of  dry  wines,  50  c.c.  in 
the  case  of  sweet  wines  and  25  c.c.  if  the  sp.  gr.  exceed  5°  B£.  The  wine  is 
neutralised  with  barium  hydroxide  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup  in  a  platinum 
dish  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70^.  Some  sand  is  added  and  the  mixture 
extracted  with  acetone,  such  a  quantity  of  the  latter  being  first  used  that  the 
strength  of  the  acetone  is  not  reduced  below  95%  by  admixture  with  the 
syrupy  residue;  after  this  extraction,  which  is  carried  out  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  56^,  the  liquid  is  cooled  and  filtered  and  the  residue  ex- 
tracted with  successive  quantities  of  40-50  c.c.  of  acetone  until  at  least 
200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  are  obtained.  Two  aliquot  portions  of  the  filtrate 
are  evaporated  (without  boiling).  In  one  of  the  residues  the  invert  sugar 
is  estimated  by  Fehling's  solution;  the  other  is  dissolved  in  5  times  its  weight 

of  water  and  a  quantity  of  powdered  barium  hydroxide  added  as  follows: 

* 

1  Apdk.  ZtU.g  1908,  33,  689- 
*  Compt,  rend,,  1910.  isi>  80. 
>  B^Tk  Soc,  Ctum,,  191a.  ii>  6x8. 
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(i)  If  the  weight  of  the  sugar  is  less  than  0.05  grm.,  a  few  milligrams  of 
barium  hydroxide  in  excess  of  the  sugar  are  added. 

(2)  If  the  weight  of  the  sugar  is  between  0.05  and  0.3  grm.,  an  equal  weight 
of  barium  hydroxide  is  used. 

(3)  If  the  sugar  is  between  0.3  and  0.5  grm.,  ^  of  its  weight  of  barium 
hydroxide  is  added. 

The  mixture  is  frequently  shaken  and  after  about  30  minutes  some  sand  is 
added  and  the  glycerol  extracted  by  heating,  first  with  40  cc,  then  2  or  3 
times  with  25  c.c.  of  acetone.  The  solution  after  filtration  is  evaporated  at 
a  temperature  below  56^,  the  residue,  being  dried  at  60  to  65^  and  weighed. 
The  glycerin  so  obtained  contains  about  5  mg.  of  impurities  which  about  com- 
pensates for  loss  in  evaporation,  etc. 

Estimation  of  Glycerol  in  Fats. — Willstatter  and  Madinaveitia/  state 
that  the  drawbacks  (due  to  imcomplete  hydrolysis)  of  the  method  of  Zeisel 
and  Fanto  described  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  461,  when  applied  to  fats,  are  obviated  by 
using  hydriodic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.8,  with  small  quantities  of  the  fat  (0.15  to 
0.35  grm.).  About  0.2  grm.  of  the  glyceride  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  the  hy- 
driodic acid  (sp.  gr.  1.8)  in  Zeisel  and  Fanto's  apparatus,  the  mixture  being 
heated  at  110-115^  tmtil  the  action  starts;  the  temperature  is  then  kept  con- 
stant for  20-40  minutes,  until  the  silver  solution  in  the  absorption  flask  be- 
comes clear  again,  after  which  the  heating  is  continued  for  i  hour  at  130-140^. 
The  glycerol  is  then  calculated  from  the  amount  of  isopropyl  iodide  as  in  the 
original  method.  Results  are  given  by  the  authors  which  show  that  when 
the  method  is  carried  out  in  the  manner  described,  it  possesses  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  accuracy. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  H. 

Page  461,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  '*  AgNot"  read  AgNOs. 

Page  475,  line  13  from  bottom,  after  "  Mayrhofer,"  insert  **  see  page  454.'' 

Page  475,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  ''Wainright"  read  "  Wainwrigbt." 

1  Bcr.,  zgia.  45>  38^5* 
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By  J.  ADDYMAN  GARDNER,  M.  A.,  F.  L  C. 

ESTIMATION  OF  CHOLESTEROL  IN  ANIMAL  TISSUES. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  in  recent  years  for  the  accurate 
estimation  of  cholesterol  and  its  esters  in  tissue  extracts,  but  whatever  the 
method  adopted  for  this  purpose,  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation  in  the  tissue 
itself  must  depend  ultimately  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  fats  and 
lipoid  substances  are  extracted  from  the  tissue. 

Pfliiger*  long  ago  showed  that  it  was  impossible  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
fat  from  a  dried  tissue  by  simply  extracting  with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus 
and  Dormeyer*  proposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  digesting  with  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  prior  to  the  extraction  with  ether. 

Kumagawa  and  Suto'  and  Schimidzu^  find  that  the  most  certain  method 
of  extracting  the  whole  of  the  fatty  acids  and  imsaponifiable  matter  contained 
in  a  tissue  is  to  destroy  the  tissue  completely  by  heating  with  an  alkali. 
Grigaut*  carries  this  out  in  the  following  manner:  20  c.c.  of  blood  serum  are 
mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  containing  400  grm. 
NaOH  per  litre,  and  heated  in  an  autoclave  at  110°  for  i  hour.  In  the 
case  of  solid  tissues  5  to  10  grm.  of  the  fresh  tissue  are  heated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  40  C.C.  of  the  soda  solution  diluted  to  half  the  strength. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  cholesterol  esters  are  saponi- 
fied and  therefore  cannot  be  estimated.  Kumagawa  and  Suto  have,  how- 
ever, shown  that  the  whole  of  the  fats,  etc.,  can  be  extracted  from  a  tissue  by 
boiling  with  absolute  alcohol  and  they  describe  in  their  paper  a  convenient 
apparatus  for  the  purpose. 

For  some  years  the  writer  has  adopted  the  following  method  and  obtained 
on  the  whole  satisfactory  results,  so  fair  as  cholesterol  is  concerned.  The 
fresh  tissue  is  minced  and  ground  to  a  fine  pulp  with  fine  sand.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  allowed  to  set.  The 
dry  mass  is  then  ground  up  again  and  extracted  with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  for 
2  or  3  weeks.  On  the  whole  it  is  better,  particularly  when  time  is  a  considei^- 
tion,  to  extract  first  with  hot  alcohol  for  i  hour,  and  then  with  ether  for  a  day 
or  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  serum,  for  in  this  substance  the  cholesterol  ap- 
pears to  be  more  firmly  held;  and  the  writer  now  uses  this  method.  In  the 
case  of  liver,  which  contains  enzymes  which  hydrolyse  cholesterol  esters,  the 

>  Archhf.  d.  g€s,  PhysioL,  189a,  Sx»  377- 

*  Arch.  f.  d,  tes.  PhysioL,  61,  341  *nd  65f  90. 

'  Biockim.  Ziitsckr.,  1904,  4.  x86. 


"  tnoc/um.  zettscfir.,  1904,  4.  xoo. 

*  Biockem.  ZtUsckr.,  1910.  a8»  337-373 

*  Lm  eycU  de  la  ChoUsUrinimUt  Paris,  i 
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tissue  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as  possible  after  removal  from  the  body,  or 
else  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  enzyme. 

Estimation  of  Cholesterol  and  Cholesterol  Esters  in  an  Extract 

Method  of  Windaus, — Windaus  in  1909^  discovered  that  cholesterol,  but 
not  esters  of  cholesterol,  readily  combines  quantitatively  with  digitonin  to 
form  a  highly  insoluble  digitonin-cholesteride,  according  to  the  following 
equation: 

C66H94O28  +  CsrHieOnCstHiioOss 

Digitonin-cholesteride  is  insoluble  in  water,  acetone,  ether,  petroleum 
ether,  ethyl  acetate  and  benzene.  100  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol  (95%)  dissolve 
at  18^  only  0.014  grm.,  and  at  78^  C.  about  0.16  grm.;  100  c.c.  of  50%  alcohol 
at  a  boiling  temperature  dissolve  0.03  grm.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  pyridine 
and  slightly  in  methyl  alcohol. 

Digitonin-cholesteride  readily  dissociates  on  heating  in  the  vapour  of 
boiling  xylene.  The  compound  is  placed  in  a  paper  thimble  and  suspended  in 
a  flask  containing  boiling  xylene.  After  heating  for  15  hours  the  dissocia- 
tion is  usually  complete.  The  cholesterol  dissolves  in  the  xylene  and  the 
insoluble  digitonin  remains  in  the  thimble  and  can  be  used  again.  The 
cholesterol  is  readily  recovered  by  distilling  off  the  xylene  in  steam. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  Windaus  adopts  the  following  plan:' 

The  ethereal  or  other  extract  of  a  tissue  is  evaporated  and  the  residue 
taken  up  in  30  times  its  volume  of  hot  95%  alcohol.  This  solution  is  treated 
with  a  I  %  solution  of  digitonin  in  hot  90%  alcohol  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
produced,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  digitonin  in  slight  excess.  After 
several  hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  on  a  Gooch  crucible,  and  washed 
first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether.  It  is  then  dried  at  loo^-iio^  and 
w;eighed.  Care  should  be  taken  in  weighing  as  the  compound  is  somewhat 
hygroscopic 

The  filtrate  from  the  digitonin-cholesteride  is  concentrated  and  after 
adding  water  is  shaken  out  with  petroleum  ether  or  ether.  The  excess  of 
digitonin  remains  in  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution,  whereas  cholesterol 
esters,  fats  and  other  lipoids  dissolve  in  the  ethers.  The  petroleum  or  ether 
solution  is  divided  into  2  parts,  one  serving  for  the  isolation  of  the  esters 
and  the  other  for  their  quantitative  estimation.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
petroleum  or  ether  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  saponified  by  warming  with 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide.  The  cholesterol  set  free  is  then  shaken  out 
with  petroleum  ether  and  estimated  as  above.  This  second  precipitate  gives 
the  amount  of  combined  cholesterol  which  was  originally  present  as  ester. 

The  writer's  mode  of  procedure,*  which  was  worked  out  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Windaus'  later  paper,  differs  slightly  in  detail  from  that  recommended 
by  him. 

»  B«f.,  iQog,  4^t  238. 

*  Ztit.  Physiol.  Ckemit,  xgxo.  6s«  x  lo. 

*  Pruer  and  Gardner,  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.,  1910.  B,  8a»  560. 
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After  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extract  with  a  slight  excess 
of  digitonin  in  95%  alcohol,  the  mixture  after  standing  some  hours  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  by 
decantation  with  ether  into  a  previously  tared  filter  paper  until  the  ethereal 
washings  give  no  residue  on  evaporation.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  the 
minimum  volume  of  ether  possible.  The  excess  of  digitonin  is  then  washed 
away  by  warm  water.  In  most  cases  the  filtration  is  tedious  and  it  was  often 
found  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  tared  paper  rather  than  a  Gooch  crucible, 
care  being  taken  to  subject  the  tare  to  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  filter 
paper  which  received  the  precipitate.  The  washing  with  water  is  continued 
until  there  is  no  residue  on  evaporation,  or  until  the  washings  cease  to  froth 
on  shaking.  The  precipitate  is  then  dried  in  an  air-oven  at  1 10^  and  weighed 
in  a  stoppered  bottle.  In  order  to  estimate  the  esters  the  ethereal  washings 
containing  the  fat  and  esters  may  be  saponified  with  sodium  ethoxide  in  the 
manner  described  below.  It  was  found  preferable,  however,  when  the  amount 
of  material  available  was  sufSicient,  to  divide  the  original  extract  into  two 
halves.  In  one-half  the  free  cholesterol  is  estimated  as  above  and  the  other 
half  is  saponified  and  the  total  free  and  combined  cholesterol  again  estimated. 
To  saponify  the  esters  the  extract  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  a  large  excess  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethoxide  added.  The  saponification  of  the 
esters  is  always  complete  on  24  hours'  standing  in  the  cpld.  The  precipitated 
soaps  are  filtered  and  well  washed  with  ether.  The  filtrate  containing  the 
total  cholesterol  is  thoroughly  washed  by  repeated  shaking  in  a  separator 
with  water.  The  ethereal  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  and  the 
cholesterol  estimated  as  above.  Should  it  happen  that  the  quantity  of  soap 
produced  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  ether  adherent  to  evaporate, 
grind  the  soap  up  with  excess  of  salt  and  extract  in  a  Soxhlet  with  ether. 
With  small  quantities  of  soap  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  weight  of  digitonin-cholesteride  X  0.243  gives  the  weight  of  choles- 
terol.   For  most  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  take  y^i  the  weight  of  the  compound. 

Both  the  methods  of  procedure  described  have  given  excellent  results  in 
the  writer's  laboratory.  The  digitonin  method  bas  been  adversely  criticised 
by  various  writers. .  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  errors  are  introduced  owing 
to  the  slight  solubility  of  the  compound  in  ether  or  petroleum  ether,  and 
that  this  solubility  may  be  increased  if  the  ether  already  contains  fat  or 
other  lipoid  substances.  When  a  fair  quantity  of  the  compound  is  weighed 
such  errors  are  negligible,  but  become  more  serious  as  the  quantity  dealt 
with  becomes  smaller.  Such  errors  are,  however,  inherent  in  every  gravimetric 
method  of  analysis  when  the  quantities  to  be  estimated  fall  below  a  certain 
limit.  When  the  quantity  of  cholesterol  to  be  estimated  is  very  small  the 
writer  measures  the  voliune  of  ether  used  and  makes  a  correction  for  the  com- 
pound dissolved.  It  is  better  to  make  this  correction  by  means  of  a  control 
experiment  with  digitonin-cholesteride,  keeping  the  conditions  as  similar 
as  possible  to  those  in  the  actual  estimation.     Similar  insoluble  digitonin 
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compounds  are  given  by  some  other  members  of  the  sterol  group,  e.g.^ 
bihydro-cholesterol,  coprbsterol,  some  phytosterols.  ^-coprosterol  and  the 
non-crystalline  sterol  alcohols  of  faeces  are  not  precipitated. 

The  comparative  behaviour  of  the  different  members  of  the  phytosterol 
group  has  not  as  yet  been  investigated. 

Method  of  Adrien  Grigaut.' — Grigaut  employs  a  colorimetric  method 
depending  on  Liebermann's  reaction,  viz.,  when  cholesterol  is  dissolved  m 
acetic  anhydride  and  to  the  cold  solution  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  a  succession  of  colours — red,  blue,  bluish-green  and  finally  green— grad- 
ually appear.  His  mode  of  procedure  in  case  of  blood-serum  is  as  follows: 
2  C.C.  of  serum  are  placed  in  a  small  tap  funnel  with  graduation  marks  at 
15  c.c.  and  30  cc,  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  (i  in  200)  are  then  added  up  to 
the  15  c.c.  mark  and  finally  ether  to  the  30  cc.  mark.  The  funnel  is  now 
stoppered  and  inverted  several  times  to  mix  the  contents  thoroughly.  After 
standing  until  the  ethereal  layer  separates,  the  aqueous  lower  layer  is  run 
off  and  the  ethereal  solution  washed  twice  by  shaking  each  time  with  20  cc. 
of  water.  After  draining  off  the  wash  water  the  ethereal  solution  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  to  dr3mess.  *  The  fatty  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  5  cc.  of  chloroform  and  transferred  to  a  graduated  test-tube  of  10  cc 
capacity.  To  this  is  now  added  2  cc  of  pure  acetic  anhydride  and  3  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  add  of  66°  B£.  At  the  same  time  he  introduces 
into  a  similar  graduated  tube  5  c.c.  of  a  stanilard  chloroform  solution  of  cho- 
lesterol (containing  0.06  grm.  per  100),  2  cc.  of  acetic  anhydride  and  3  drops 
of  acid.  The  tubes  are  allowed  to  stand  .for  half  an  hour  for  the  colour 
change  to  become  stationary  (green).  5  cc.  of  the  two  coloured  solutions  are 
poured  into  the  two  tubes  of  a  colorimeter,  and  the  one  with  the  deeper  tint 
diluted  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  above  proportions  until  the  tints  in  the  two  tubes  are  equal.  If  then  n 
is  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  dUuted  solution,  the  amount  of  cholesterol  P 
contained  in  a  litre  of  serum  is  given  by  the  following  formula: 

(i)  In  the  case  in  which  the  solution  to  be  estimated  is  diluted 

P  =  0.30  X»  grm. 

(2)  In  the  case  in  which  the  standard  solution  is  diluted 

»>     7-So 
P=-^grm. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  cholesterol  in  a  solid  tissue,  0.2  to  i  grm.  of  the 
tissue,  according  to  its  cholesterol  content,  is  put  into  a  90  cc  flask  with  30 
cc  of  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  (i  in  100)  and  heated  on  a  water-bath  until 
the  tissue  is  dissolved  and  the  volume  of  the  mixture  reduced  to  15  cc  The 
15  cc  of  liquid  are  then  introduced  into  the  tap  funnel  described  above  and 

>  L§  cycU  d€  la  ChoUsUrinimie,  p.  a8. 
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the  flask  washed  with  15  c.c  of  ether  which  is  also  added.  The  subsequent 
procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  serum. 

The  weight  P  of  cholesterol  contained  in  i  kilo  of  tissue  will  be  obtained 
by  the  preceding  formula  in  which  the  variable  weight  p  of  the  tissue  taken  is 
introduced. 

(i)  In  case  in  which  the  solution  to  be  estimated  is  diluted 

0.6  n 
P=— grm. 

(2)  In  case  in  which  the  contents  of  the  tube  containing  standard  solution 
are  diluted 

The  method  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  the  Liebermann  reaction 
is  a  progressive  one  and  the  time  taken  to  arrive  at  a  given  tint  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  cholesterol  present.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  when 
the  percentages  of  cholesterol  do  not  differ  very  markedly,  as  for  instance  in 
different  sera,  good  comparative  results  are  obtained.  Owing  to  the  small 
quantities  of  material  taken  the  error  must  be  considerable  when  the  units 
are  multiplied  up  to  1,000  c.c.  or  i  kilo. 

The  method  gives  only  the  total  cholesterol  and  does  not  permit  of  dif- 
ferentiation between  free  cholesterol  and  its  esters.  The  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  method  is  that  the  Burchard-Liebermann  reaction  is  given  by 
other  substances  than  cholesterol,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  cholesterol 
esters,  hydroxycholesterol,  coprosterol,  etc.,  and  the  reagent  gives  coloured 
solutions  with  resins  and  other  substances  not  belonging  to  the  sterol  group. 

Leonhard  Wacker^  has  moreover  recently  shown  that  human  fat  contains  in 
addition  to  cholesterol,  another  substance  of  the  sterol  group,  which  is  ob- 
tained along  with  the  cholesterol  in  the  unsaponifiable  matter.  This  sub- 
stance constitutes  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  lipoid  matter  dissolved  in 
fat.  It  is  a  wax-like  compound,  melting  at  25^-32^,  and  gives  colour 
changes  with  the  Liebermann  reagent,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  digitonin. 

The  writer  has  also  recently  isolated  similar  substances  from  human 
faeces.  They  are  readily  obtained  from  the  unsaponifiable  matter  of  fasces, 
after  the  bulk  of  the  coprosterol  has  been  removed  by  crystallisation  from 
acetone  and  the  last  traces  precipitated  as  digitonin  compound,  by  distilling 
in  superheated  steam  and  subsequently  fractionating  in  a  high  vacuiun. 
They  give  a  reaction  with  Liebermann's  reagent,  but  are  not  precipitated 
by  digitonin. 

Though  the  colorimetric  method  gives  useful  results  with  sera,  results 
by  this  method  are  of  little  value  in  the  case  of  solid  tissues. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  H. 

Page  484,  line  ix  for  "incholesteryr'  read  ''isocholesteryL" 
Page  487  line  7  from  bottom,  for  "(a)D"  read  "[oId*" 

>  ZWf.  f.' Physiol.  Cfumie^  1913.  So,  404. 


WOOL  GREASE  AND  CLOTH  OILS. 


By  AUGUSTUS  H.  GILL. 

The  nature  of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  distilled  wool-grease  (Vol, 
II,  p.  503)  has  been  investigated  by  Gill  and  Forrest.^  They  were  found  to 
be  olefines  boiling  at  110°  to  193**  under  i  mm.  pressure  and  having  formulas 
corresponding  to  C20H40  (eicosylene)  to  CsoHeo  (triacontylene).  They  were 
white  crystalline  substances  resembling  paraffin;  some  oily  lower  boiling 
compounds  were  also  observed. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  n,  INDEX. 

Page  515,  for  "Amidor'  read  "Amidiol." 
I*agc  515*  for  "Caratol  read  "Carotol." 

Page  516,  for  "Electric  Conduct*'  read  "Electric  Conductivity,"  "Singili"  read 
"Gingili,"  "Hydrocaratol"  read  "Hydrocarotol." 

1  /.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1910,  3a,  107 z. 
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By  R.  LESSING,  Ph.D. 

Hydrocarbons  occur  in  nature  ready  formed  in  natural  gas,  petroleum 
oil,  earth-wax,  shale  and  coal,  or  are  obtained  from  these  and  a  gi^eat  number 
of  vegetable  substances  by  ordinary  or  destructive  distillation.  The  fact 
that  these  natural  products  as  well  as  the  distillates  obtained  from  them  con- 
sist invariably  of  mixtures,  mostly  of  a  highly  complex  character,  renders  the 
identification  and  estimation  of  individual  compounds  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  in  many  cases  practically  impossible.  The  analyst  is  therefore  confronted 
in  many  cases  with  problems  which  have  so  far  not  been  solved  satisfactorily. 

Physical  Methods  of  Separation. 

Fractional  distillation  offers  a  means  of  separating  groups  possessing  simi- 
lar physical  characteristics  within  certain  narrow  limits.  But  even  where 
hydrocarbons  of  one  series,  such  as  paraffin  or  benzene  derivatives  are  con- 
cerned, their  quantitative  isolation  is  a  very  lengthy  and  tedious  operation 
involving  many  fractionations  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  boU- 
ing  points  and  the  consequent  overlapping  of  fractions.  The  problem 
becomes,  however,  still  more  complex  when  hydrocarbons  of  different  series 
are  present,  and  inseparable  mixtures  of  constant  boiling  point  are  formed. 
Thus,  the  addition  of  aliphatic  to  aromatic  hydrocarbons  exerts  a  depress- 
ing influence  and  a  small  addition  of  n-hexane  may  lower  the  boiling  point 
of  benzene  to  65°.* 

A  further  difficulty  is  introduced  by  the  instability  of  the  higher  members 
at  the  temperature  at  which  they  boil;  distillation  is  then  accompanied  by 
decomposition  or  molecular  changes  ("cracking")  and  must  be  carried  out  at 
reduced  pressure  or  with  the  aid  of  superheated  steam. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations,  distillation  is  an  indispensable  method 
in  examining  hydrocarbon  mixtiures,  both  for  the  determination  of  the  boiling 
range  without  fractionation  of  the  distillates  and  for  the  separation  of  frac- 
tions boiling  within  more  or  less  narrow  limits.  The  latter  operation,  by 
which  such  complex  mixtures  as  crude  petroleum  oil  or  coal  tar  are  resolved 
into  groups  of  comparative  simplicity,  almost  invariably  precedes  the  ap- 
plication of  specific  chemical  reagents.' 

>  Jadnon  and  Young.  Trans,,  1898.  73t  933* 

*  For  a  clooer  study  of  the  lubject  see  Sydney  Young,  "FraOkmal  DisUttaiiom,",  L0D60D,  1003* 
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The  range  and  number  of  fractions  to  be  taken  depends  on  the  scope  of 
the  examination  and  may  vary  between  wide  limits.  The  sp.  gr.  of  each 
fraction  is  determined,  and  often  the  refractive  index,  optical  rotation, 
viscosity,  flash  point,  etc.,  will  give  useful  information.* 

Fractional  distillation — at  low  temperatures — can  also  be  applied  to 
hydrocarbons  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure. 
Lebeau  and  Damiens^  cool  mixtures  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  parafhn 
series  and  hydrogen,  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  where  methane  has  still 
a  tension  of  So  mm.  of  mercury  whilst  the  higher  members  are  liquid.  The 
gaseous  portion  is  separated,  measured  and  analysed  and  the  condensate 
is  successively  fractionated  from  baths  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone,  and 
petroleum  ether  cooled  by  liquid  air,  3delding  binary  mixtures  of  ethane  and 
propane,  propane  and  t5(7-butane,  the  components  of  which  can  be  estimated 
by  combustion. 

An  apparatus  has  been  devised  by  which  the  constituents  of  such  compli- 
cated mixtures  as  coal  gas  can  be  accurately  determined  in  a  practical  way, 
largely  by  the  aid  of  fractional  distillation.' 

Amongst  other  physcial  methods  of  separating  hydrocarbons,  filtration  or 
diffusion  through  Fuller's  earth,  bone  charcoal  and  other  porous  materials, 
has  little  importance  from  the  point  of  view,  of  general  analysis  but  ''cold 
fractionation"  by  solution  or  precipitation  is  of  value  in  certain  cases.  S. 
Aisinmann^  studied  the  solubility  of  Russian  petroleum  distillates  and  resi- 
dues in  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  added  from  a  burette  to  10  c.c.  of  the  oU  at  ordi- 
nary temperature,'  until  complete  solution  takes  place.  Solubility  decreases 
with  a  rise  in  boiling  point.  With  heavy  oils  it  is  necessary  to  shake  with  an 
excess  of  alcohol  and  decant  the  alcohol  solution  repeatedly  until  an  insoluble 
residue  remains  behind.  Hydrocarbons  rich  in  carbon  require  more  alcohol 
for  solution,  but  dissolve,  on  the  other  hand,  less  alcohol,  than  those  poorer 
in  carbon,  a  fact  conducive  to  good  separation. 

Fractional  precipitation  can  be  effected  according  to  Charitschkoff*  by 

1  A  distillation  method  for  the  estimation  of  toluene  in  commercial  toluol,  solvent  naphtha,  and 
other  coal-tar  distillates  has  been  devised  by  H.  G.  Colman  {J 'Gas  Lighting,  X9X5«  X39t  196, 314)  while 
this  article  was  in  the  press. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  estimate  the  volume  of  the  portions  boilinjs  below  105^  and  above 
117°,  by  which  figures  the  toluol  percentage  can  be  ascertained  from  an  empirically  constructed  table. 
It  IS  necessary  to  prepare  the  sample  by  a  careful  distillation  up  to  145^  using  a  Young  x2-bulb  **  pear  '* 
fractionating  column,  and  to  add  to  the  distillate  definite  quantities  of  pure  bensene,  toluene,  and 
xylene  in  order  to  bring  the  expected  percentage  of  toluene  within  the  range  of  from  ^0%  to  75%  for 
which  only  the  table  is  correct.  Corrections  for  parafiin  contents  are  made  bv  ascertaining  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  fraction  105**  to  1 1 7^  and  deducting  0.75  %  toluol  for  every  0.00 x  that  the  sp.  gr.  is  found  below 
0.868  from  the  total  toluol  contents  of  the  mixture. 

Another  method  for  the  same  purpose  but  only  applicable  to  comparatively  pure  toluols  has  been 
proposed  by  D.  Northhall-Laurie  {Analyst,  I9i  5i  40»  384).  He  distils  aoo  c.c.  of  the  sample  at  a  uni- 
form rate  collecting  the  first  quarter  as  distillate  and  leaving  the  last  quarter  in  the  distilling  flask. 
The  boiling  points  of  these  two  fractions  are  ascertained  in  a  special  apparatus  and  the  results  plotted 
on  a  graph,  from  which  the  percentage  can  be  read  off  directly.  The  graph  is  also  available  for  estimat- 
ing benzene  and  xylene,  in  commercial  toluols. 

For  both  methods  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  original  publications  as  they  largely  depend  for  thetf 
accuracy  on  the  strict  observance  of  manipulative  details,  as  well  as  on  the  empirical  tables. 

^Compt,  rend,,  1913,  156,  t44<  335' 

»  See  also  G.  A.  Burcll  and  J.  W.  Robertson,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1915,  7.  17.  112. 

*  Dingl.  ppL  J.,  X895.  a97i  44* 

•  Chgm,  Zeit.,  Z904,  a87»  87* 
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dissolving  petroleum  oils  in  amyl  alcohol  and  separating  the  fractions  suc- 
cessively by  the  addition  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  smaU  portions. 

For  the  removal  of  oxygen-  and  sulphur-containing  asphaltic  compounds 
from  hydrocarbon  oils  Holde's^  method  is  widely  used.  From  5  to  20  grm.  oil 
are  well  shaken  in  a  clear  glass  bottle  with  40  volumes  of  '' Normal"  benzin 
(sp.  gr.  at  IS**  C.  0.695-0.705 ;  boiling  from  65°  to  95°  C. ;  free  from  unsaturated 
and  benzene  hydrocarbons).  After  standing  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  from  15°  to  20**  C.  protected  from  direct  sunlight,  the  solution  is  filtered 
through  a  double  filter  and  the  residue  washed  with  the  same  benzin  until  a 
drop  of  the  filtrate  leaves  no  oily  residue  on  evaporation.  The  benzin  solu- 
tion then  contains  only  the  hydrocarbon  oil.  The  asphaltic  residue  may  be 
dissolved  in  coal  tar  benzene  and,  after  evaporation  of  the  latter,  weighed 
(compare  VoL  III,  p.  54). 

By  this  method  only  the  hard  asphalt  is  removed.  Soft  asphalts  can  be 
separated  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  25  volumes  of  ethyl  ether  and  adding  to  the 
solution,  drop  by  drop  and  with  continual  shaking,  12.5  volumes  of  96%  (by 
weight)  alcohol.  After  5  hours'  standing  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  same  proportions  (1:2)  imtil  20 
c.c.  of  the  filtrate  leave  on  evaporation  no  oily  residue  but  only  traces  of  a 
pitchy  substance.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  benzene  and,  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  latter,  weighed.  If  it  is  light  in  colour  and  likely  to  contain  paraf- 
fin wax,  this  is  separated  by  treatment  with  absolute  alcohol  in  an  extracting 
apparatus,  preferably  after  mixing  it  with  sand  or  alcohol  extracted  charcoal. 

F.  Schwarz*  uses  butanone  (methyl-ethyl-ketone)  which  has  been  sat- 
urated with  water,  in  which  hydrocarbon  oils  are  soluble  and  asphaltic  bodies 
insoluble,  in  the  place  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  reagents,  thereby  obtain- 
ing hard  and  brittle  asphalt  residues  (for  details  see  page  246). 

The  estimation  of  solid  paraffin  in  a  petroleum  distillate  (boiling  above 
300^  C.)  is  also  based  on  a  method  of  fractional  solution.  5-10  grm.  of  an  oil, 
or  0.5-1.0  grm.  of  a  solid  paraffin  are  dissolved  at  room  temperature  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ethyl  ether  and  absolute  alcohol;  the  temperature  is 
then  lowered  to  —20°  C.  and  more  ether-alcohol  added  so  that  all  oily  por- 
tions are  kept  in  solution  and  only  flakes  of  paraffin  remain  suspended.  Oils 
containing  much  paraffin  should  be  first  dissolved  in  ether,  the  alcohol  being 
added  subsequently.  The  paraffin  is  filtered  by  suction  on  a  funnel  sur- 
rounded by  a  cooling  mixture,  washed  with  cooled  ether-alcohol  and  then  dis- 
solved with  hot  benzene  and,  after  evaporating  the  solvent  and  drying  at  105^ 
C,  weighed.  In  view  of  the  not  inappreciable  solubility  of  paraffin  in  the 
ether-alcohol  mixture,  a  correction  is  made  by  adding  to  the  result  0.2%  for 
perfectly  clear  oils,  0.4%  for  semi-solid  masses,  and  1.0%  for  solid  paraffins. 

A  method  which  must  be  classed  amongst  methods  of  fractional  solution, 

>  UnUrs,  der  KtMenrnasserstoffUle  und  PetU,  Berlin,  1913.  page  43. 
*Ch€m,  Zeit.,  igxit  35*  Z4X7> 
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has  been  devised  by  Eldeleanu^  who  extracts  aromatic  and  other  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  from  petroleum  distillates  by  means  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
at  low  temperature.  The  process  is  practised  as  a  works  operation  on  the 
large  scale  for  refining  lamp  oils,  but  can  also  be  used  in  the  laboratory.  If 
a  petroleum  distillate  is  mixed  with  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  this  is  at  first  dis- 
solved, but  later  2  layers  are  formed,  the  lower  one  being  a  solution  of  the 
hydrocarbons  of  high  carbon  content  in  sulphur  dioxide,  whilst  some  of  the 
gas  is  dissolved  in  the  upper  layer  of  paraffins  or  naphthenes.  A  special 
burette  is  used  having  stopcocks  at  both  ends  which  by  clips  are  prevented 
from  being  forced  out.  The  oil  to  be  tested  is  cooled  in  the  burette  to  — 10°  C, 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide  is  then  added  (which  by  its  own  evaporation  cools  it- 
self to  the  same  temperature)  until  the  2  layers  are  just  forming.  One- 
third  of  the  volume  of  the  lower  is  added  in  excess,  the  burette  is  then  shaken 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  separation  is  complete.  The  extract  is  run  oflF,  and 
the  operation  repeated  twice  with  more  sulphur  dioxide.  The  bulk  of  the  gas 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air  from  both  fractions  and  these  are  finally 
washed  with  water.  No  appreciable  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur  dioxide 
on  the  hydrocarbons^  takes  place,  but  sulphur  compounds  are  acted  upon. 

Chemical  Methods. — The  difficulties  attached  to  the  physical  methods  of 
separation  apply  almost  in  the  same  degree  to  the  chemical  treatment  of  hy- 
drocarbon mixtures.  Most  specific  reagents  do  not  enable  the  analyst  to 
identify  or  isolate  individual  compounds  but  act  only  as  group  reagents. 
There  is  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  physical  examination,  always  a  tendency 
of  different  groups  overlapping.  For  instance,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
which  is  frequently  used  to  remove  unsaturated  compounds  from  saturated 
hydrocarbons  is — contrary  to  statements  in  most  text-books — capable  of 
attacking  paraffin  hydrocarbons  on  prolonged  contact  and  particularly  when 
containing  some  sulphuric  anhydride;  a  nitrating  mixture,  the  typical  re- 
agent for  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  will  also  attack  naphthenes,'  and  similar 
examples  can  be  found  with  nearly  all  the  usual  reagents. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  nearly  all  commercial  hydrocarbon 
products,  unless  highly  refined,  contain  members  of  different  series;  thus 
petroleum  oils  from  practically  any  source  contain  besides  aliphatic  or 
naphthene  (polymethylene)  hydrocarbons,  benzene  homologues  sometimes  up 
to  40%;'  on  the  other  hand  coal  tar,  especially  in  its  lower  fractions,  com- 
prises a  number  of  aliphatic  hydrocarbons.  Shale  oil  distillates  are  mixtures 
of  chain  and  cyclic  compounds,  and  spirit  from  "cracked"  oils  which  is  likely 
to  attain  commercial  importance  in  the  near  future,  comprises  a  variety  of 
hydrocarbons  of  varying  degree  of  saturation. 

Although  the  fact  of  hydrocarbons  of  different  types  frequently  appearing 

1  Bngler  and  Ubbelohde,  Zeit.  angew,  Chem,,  i9X3t  a^  It  I77« 

'  According  to  Wontall  {Amer,  Cnem,  J„  i898«  ao«  20a)  noi-mal  hezane  yields  some  of  the  prifDary 
nitro-compound  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid  during  a  lonff  period. 

*  Jones  and  Wootton.  J.  Chem,  Soc.,  Z907i  9Z»  1 146;  J.  Steuart,  J.  Soc.  Chtm.  Ind.^  1900, 19*  986. 
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together  seems  to  justify  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  systematised  series  of  tests, 
no  such  scheme  of  general  applicability  has  ever  been  devised.  The  kind  of 
reagents  employed  and  the  sequence  of  operations  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  Generally  it  will  be  found  useful  to  proceed  in  this  order: 
unsaturated  aliphatic  (olefines,  acetylenes)  and  partially  saturated  hydro- 
aromatic  compounds,  aromatic  compounds,  naphthenes,  paraffins.  In 
most  cases  commercial  requirements  will  not  entail  a  complete  examination 
of  a  hydrocarbon  mixture,  but  only  definite  tests  for  certain  properties  or 
components  will  be  specified. 

Olefines. — ^The  estimation  of  olefines  by  means  of  their  bromine  absorp- 
tion, by  which  at  any  rate  comparable  values  can  be  obtained,  has  been  dealt 
with  at  length  under  this  heading  in  Vol.  III. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  added  and  substituted  bromine  which 
will  both  be  covered  by  the  bromine  absorption  of,  say,  a  mixture  of  olefines 
and  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  Parker  C.  Mcllhiney^  estimates  the  hydrogen 
bromide  formed  in  the  latter  case. 

The  sample  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  carbon  tetrachloride  in  a  glass-stop- 
pered bottle  and  20  c.c.  of  A^/3-bromine  solution  in  the  same  solvent  are  added.  ^ 
After  a  few  minutes  20  to  30  c.c.  of  a  10%  solution  of  potassium  iodide  are 
added,  care  being  taken  that  no  bromine  is  lost;  if  necessary  the  mixture  must 
be  cooled  and  the  stopper  and  neck  of  the  bottle  wetted  with  potassium  iodide 
solution.  The  bottle  is  then  shaken  to  ensure  the  absorption  of  the  bromine 
and  hydrogen  bromide  by  the  aqueous  solution.  The  iodine  present  is  now 
titrated  with  iV/io-sodium  thiosulphate.  By  then  adding  5  c.c.  of  a  neutral 
2%  solution  of  potassium  iodate,  a  quantity  of  iodine  equivalent  to  the  hydro- 
gen bromide  formed  is  liberated  and  on  titrating  this,  the  bromine  solution 
figure  may  be  calculated.  All  solutions  should  be  tested  for  acidity  and  a 
blank  test  made.  Whilst  addition  of  bromine  is  instantaneous,  the  amount 
of  substitution  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  time  of  contact. 

The  bromine  absorption  may  not  only  serve  for  the  estimation  but  also 
for  the  removal  of  unsaturated  from  saturated  hydrocarbons,  which  can  be 
separated  by  distillation  from  the  highej-boiling  bromo-compounds. 

Sometimes  the  iodine  number  is  determined  in  preference  to  the  bromine 
absorption.  For  this  purpose  the  employment  of  Wijs'  method  is  advisable 
and  preferable  to  that  of  Hiibl.  In  the  case  of  crude  distillate  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  any  hydrogen  sulphide  that  may  be  present  by  shaking  with  a 
solution  of  lead  acetate.* 

A  simple  method  of  estimating  unsaturated  aliphatic  or  hydro-aromatic 
hydrocarbons  in  general  consists  in  shaking  the  mixture  repeatedly  in  a  bur- 
ette with  10  to  30%  by  volume  of  concentrated  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  volume  shows  no  further  reduction.    The  loss  of  volume  indicates  the 

*  J.  Amtr.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1899.  ai,  1084. 

*  Gncfe,  ZHt,  angtw.  Ckgm.,  1905.  18,  1580. 
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percentage  of  tinsaturated  compounds.  Heating  must  be  avoided  and  if 
aromatic  or  naphthene  hydrocarbons  are  present,  the  add  must  be  added  very 
carefully  to  avoid  a  violent  action,  as  these  are  sulphonated  at  high  tempera- 
ture by  concentrated,  and  even  at  slightly  raised  temperature  by  fuming 
sulphuric  acid. 

A  qualitative  test  for  olefines  by  means  of  mercuric  acetate  has  been  de- 
vised by  Balbiano  and  Paolini.^  3  to  4  c.c.  of  a  hydrocarbon  mixture  are 
shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt.  If  olefines  are  present 
a  deposit  of  white  crj^tals  will  be  observed  after  24  hours. 

Tausz^  based  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  olefines  on  this  behaviour. 
50  c.c.  of  the  hydrocarbon  mixture  are  shaken  with  150  c.c.  of  mercuric  ace- 
tate solution  for  5  minutes  and  heated  with  it  for  3  hours  imder  a  reflux;  the 
product  is  then  steam  distilled,  all  operations  carried  out  in  the  same, 
specially  designed  flask.  The  distillate  is  washed  with  dilute  sodium  hy- 
droxide solution  and  then  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution  to 
remove  acetic  acid,  aldehydes  and  ketones  respectively.  The  remain- 
ing portions  are  the  saturated  hydrocarbons.  The  unsaturated  portion 
can  be  recovered  by  decomposing  the  complex  mercury  salts  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

For  the  estimation  of  gaseous  olefines,  Lebeau  and  Damiens'  proposed 
the  use  of  a  1%  solution  of  vanadium  pentoxide  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  or  of  a  6%  solution  of  uranyl  sulphate  in  the  same  acid.  Either  of  these 
solutions  will  take  up  150  times  its  volume  of  ethylene  very  rapidly. 

The  formation  of  complex  mercury  salts  is  also  used  by  these  authors  to 
estimarte  acetylene.  A  solution  containing  25  grm.  of  mercuric  iodide  and  30 
grm.  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  c.c.  of  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  20  times 
its  volume  of  acetylene.  On  making  the  solution  alkaline,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  the  complex  salt  is  formed.  They  claim  that  olefines  do  not  react 
and  can  be  separated  from  acetylene  by  this  method,  but  this  appears  to  be 
doubtful  in  view  of  the  above-described  action  of  mercuric  acetate  on  olefines. 

Aromatic  Hydrocarbons. — In  view  of  the  commercial  importance  of  coal- 
tar  derivatives,  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series  have  been  studied  more 
closely  than  others,  and  partly  for  that  reason  and  partly  on  account  of 
their  properties  it  is  less  diflicult  to  isolate  and  identify  individual  members  of 
the  series. 

Sulphonation  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  heating  them  with  concen- 
trated or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  has  been  mentioned  above.  From  the  sul- 
phonic  acids  thus  produced  and  separated  from  mixtures,  the  hydrocarbons 
may  be  recovered  by  distillation  in  superheated  steam. 

A  more  general  and  useful  method  by  which  aromatic  hydrocarbons  may  be 

1  Chem.  Zeit.,  19OX,  35,  933.  Ber„  190a.  35, 2994;  see  also  K.  A.  Hofmazm  and  J.  Sand,  Btr.,  1900,  33 
1340.  1353;  X901,  34«  2906;  Denig^,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1898  {3],  X9i  494* 
*  Dissertation,  Karlsruhe,  19x3. 
»  Compt.  rend,t  1913.  156,  SS7. 
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recognised  and  isolated  from  mixtures  is  nitration.  The  carefully  fractionated 
hydrocarbons  are  treated  with  2  to  5  times  their  volume  of  a  nitrating  mix- 
ture consisting  of  i  volume  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  145-1.50)  and  1.5  to  2  volumes 
of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.85).  With  good  stirring  or  shaking,  careful  mixing 
and  low  temperature,  mostly  mono-  and  di-nitro-products  are  formed.  At 
higher  temperature  or  with  great  excess  of  acid,  tri-nitro-compounds  will  be 
formed. 

When  no  further  action  takes  place,  the  nitration  is  completed  and  the 
mixture  separates  into  3  layers.  The  acids  form  the  bottom  layer,  the  nitro- 
compounds are  in  the  dark-brown  middle  layer,  and  the  unattacked  hydro- 
carbons in  the  upper  layer.  The  two  upper  layers  are  soluble  in  each  other 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  acids  are  either  separated  fiirst  or  after  dilution  with 
water.  The  hydrocarbons  and  nitro-products  are  washed  with  water  and  a 
little  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  are  separated  by  distillation  with  or 
without  steam.  The  nitro-compounds,  if  solid,  can  be  identified  by  their 
melting  points,  or  else  by  reduction 'to  their  amines  and  possibly  the  conver- 
sion of  the  latter  into  acyl  derivatives  or  salts. 

Formaldehyde,  which  although  of  fairly  general  applicability  is  not  yet 
being  employed  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves  in  hydrocarbon  anal3rsis,  was 
suggested  for  this  purpose  by  A.  Nastjukoff  in  1904.^  He  found  that  a  mix- 
ture of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde  solution  reacts  with  all 
unsaturated  cyclic  hydrocarbons  forming  insoluble  compounds,  termed 
''formolite."  Neither  saturated  hydrocarbons  of  any  kind  nor  unsaturated 
chain  hydrocarbons  show  this  behaviour,  but  all  aromatic  and  partially  satu- 
rated hydro-aromatic  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  terpenes  and  hydroterpenes, 
yield  "formolites." 

The  sample  is  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  half  its  voliune  of  a  40%  formaldehyde  solution  is  then  slowly  added, 
the  mixture  being  well  cooled  the  whole  time.  (If  the  yield  of  "formolite" 
is  higher  than  50%,  the  ratio  of  sample,  sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde 
to  be  taken  is  i  :2  :i.)  It  is  then  shaken  until  the  temperature  no  longer 
rises.  In  many  cases,  particularly  with  viscous  oils,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute 
the  sample  previously  with  light  petroleum  spirit  free  from  "formolite" 
yielding  hydrocarbons.  After  half  an  hour's  standing,  the  mixture  is  poured 
into  ice  water,  the  flask  being  washed  out  with  water.  An  excess  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  the  add  solution  and  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  on  a 
vacuum  filter.  The  precipitate  from  heavy  oils  is  first  washed  with  petro- 
leum spirit  to  remove  unattacked  oil,  then  with  water  until  free  from 
anmionia  and  is  then  dried  at  105^  C.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  filtration 
and  washing,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the  extraction  with  spirit 
and  water  of  the  dried  and  powdered  precipitate. 

Nastjukoff  caUs  the  number  of  grams  of  precipitate  per  100  c.c.  of  original 

>  J.  Russ.  Chem.  Phys,  Soc,,  1904.  36,  881;  1910,  4^,  1S96, 
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oil  the  "formolite  number"  of  the  oil  or  hydrocarbon  mixture.  The  precipi- 
tates are  of  yellow  to  brown  colour  and  practically  insoluble  in  the  usual 
solvents  except  to  a  small  extent  in  chloroform. 

The  composition  of  the  "formolites^isnot  yet  cleared  up;  the  unsatu- 
rated cyclic  hydrocarbons  combined  with  formaldehyde  are  equal  to  about 
80%  of  the  "  formolite. "  V.  F.  Herr*  proposed  the  use  of  methylal  iii  place  of 
formaldehyde  on  account  of  its  solvent  power  for  oils. 

Naphthalene  is  now  universally  estimated  by  the  picrate  method.  Some 
useful  results  were  obtained  by  W.  P.  Jorissen  and  J.  Rutten*  in  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  conditions  of  solubility  of  picric  acid,  naphthalene  and  naphthalene 
picrate.  They  found  on  the  basis  of  the  phase  rule  that  for  a  complete  con- 
version of  the  hydrocarbon  into  its  picrate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  aqueous 
solution  of  picric  acid  employed  should  be  supersaturated  and  in  fact  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  crystals  should  be  present  as  a  bottom  body.  A  solution  made 
by  adding  100  c.c.  of  water  to  2.7  grm.  of  pure  picric  acid  will  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion. The  usual  alkalimetric  estimation  of  the  picric  acid  excess,  by  N/io 
sodium  hydroxide,  may  be  replaced  by  an  iodometric  method.  25  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate  (150  grm.  KI,  30  grm.  KI0s,4oo  c.c. 
H2O)  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  the  picric  acid  solution  and  are  titrated  with 
N/10  thiosulphate  solution  and  starch  as  indicator.  The  colour  change  is 
then  mor.e  distinct  than  that  of  the  phenolphthalein  in  the  alkali  titration* 
(see  also  page  266). 

Naphthenes  (Polymethylenes). — After  removal  of  the  unsaturated  ali- 
phatic and  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  from  a  mixture,  the  polymethylenes 
and  paraffins  remain.  Their  separation  is  particularly  difficult  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  their  physical  and  chemical  characteristics.  Specific 
gravity  and  refractivity  will  give  some  indication  for  their  differentiation; 
generally  qualitative  tests  will  meet  the  case. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SIMPLEST  CYCLOPARAFFINS.* 


Cyclopropane. 
Cyclobutane. . 
Cyclopentane. 
Cyclohexane.. 
Cycloheptane. 
Cyclooctane. . 
Cyclononane . , 


Name 


M.  p. 


—  126.0* 
liquid  at  -8o« 
liquid  at  -So*' 

+     6.4** 


+  II. S* 


B.  p. 


d** 


about  —35® 
11.0-12.0" 

8i*» 

117.0-117.S' 
145.3-148.0" 
170.0-172.0' 


0.7038 

0.763s 

0.7934 

0.8252 

0.850 

0.785 


X. 37520 

X.  40855 

1.4266 

i.445tx 

1.4S777 

1.43*8 


Hydrocarbons  of  the  polymethylene  series  are  not  attacked  by  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  at  the  ordinary  temperatiure,  nor  readily  on  mod- 
erate heating.^    With  fuming  nitric  acid  the  behaviour  of  pentamethylene 


*  Chem.  ZeU.^  ipio,  34t  893.     See  also  Severin.  Chem.  Zeit.,  1910.  34,  840. 
'  J  Soc.  Chem.  lud.,  1909.  28,  1x79. 

*  B.  Schlumberger,  J.  f.  Ccsbd.,  1912.  sSi  1260. 

«  R.  WilUtAtter  and  J.  Bruce,  Ber.,  1907  40,  3981. 

*  Prands  and  Young,  Trans.,  1898,  73»  938. 
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and  hexamethylene  differs  widely  from  that  of  their  methyl  derivatives,  for 
the  former  are  only  attacked  when  heated  and  yield  chiefly  the  corresponding 
dibasic  acids — glutaric  and  adipic  acids — whilst  the  methyl  derivatives  and 
especially  methylpentamethylene,  are  acted  on  rapidly  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature with  evolution  of  heat  and  for  the  most  part  broken  down. 

If  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  the  polymethylenes 
yield  according  to  Konowaloff^  mono-nitro-compounds  which  are  of  ter- 
tiary character  if  the  original  hydrocarbon  has  a  side  chain.  5  c.c.  of  the 
hydrocarbon  are  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  25  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1.025  ^^  i'07S  ^or  12  hours  at  120°  to  130°.  The  product  is  washed  with 
sodium  carbonate  solution  and  water  and  dried  with  calcium  chloride.  The 
unattacked  hydrocarbon  is  distilled  off.  If  the  distillation  is  carried  out 
under  reduced  pressure,  it  can  be  continued  until  the  nitro-compounds  are 
carried  over.  Secondary  nitro-compounds  are  separated  from  the  tertiary 
by  extraction  of  the  mixture  with  alcoholic  or  dilute  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide. 

Polymethylenes  may  be  qualitatively  tested  by  de-hydrogenating  them 
according  to  Sabatier's  method.  Cyclohexanes  are  converted  into  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons  by  passing  them  over  finely  divided  and  freshly  reduced 
nickel  at  300^  C.  and  can  then  be  easily  identified  by  the  formol  reaction. 

2Jelinsky*  converted  cyclohexaxie  quantitatively  into  benzene  and  hy- 
drogen by  passing  it  3  times  very  slowly  over  palladium  black  at  300®  C. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  S.  Fokin's'  proposal  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  organic  compounds  by  the  determination 
of  the  "hydrogen  number,"  i.e.y  the  number  of  c.c.  of  hydrogen  (at  o**  C.  and 
760  mm.)  which  are  absorbed  by  i  grm.  of  the  substance  when  submitted  to 
hydrogenation.  A  distillation  flask  (50  to  150  c.c.)  having  a  small  beaker 
fused  inside  on  the  bottom  is  connected  by  means  of  the  side  tube  to  a  gas 
burette  and  a  gas  holder  containing  hydrogen.  In  the  small  beaker  are 
placed  o.i  to  0.2  grm.  of  molecular  platinum  moistened  with  0.25  to  0.5 
c.c.  of  water,  and  in  the  flask  the  substance  to  be  examined  and  20  to  30  c.c. 
of  alcohol  free  from  dissolved  oxygen.  The  flask  is  shaken  by  a  shaking 
machine  and  the  hydrogen  absorbed  is  read  off  when  constancy  is  obtained. 

Willst&tter^  had  previously  hydrogenated  polymethylenes  by  means  of 
Sabatier  and  Senderens'  method. 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  hydrogen  contained  in  a  sub- 
stance is  due  to  A.  P.  Lidoff.^  From  0.25  to  0.5  grm.  of  the  substance  is 
mixed  with  about  i  grm.  of  powdered  magnesium,  which  has  been  ignited 
previously  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  and  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  a 
thick-walled  test-tube  made  out  of  combustion  tubing.    This  tube  should 

>  B€r.,  iS95f  *^»  1863.,  Chem.  Zentr.,  1898.  i,  926;  1899.  i*  966;  190a,  i,  564. 
«  Ber..  X91 1.  44,  31 3Z. 

*  Russ.  Phys,  Chem,  Soc.^  1908.  40,  700. 
«  Loc.  cit. 

•  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1907,  39*  i9S.  208.     Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.,  1907,  46,  3S7. 
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be  130  mm.  long  and  9  mm.  in  diameter;  a  layer  of  magnesium  powder 
is  placed  above  the  mixture  so  as  to  fill  the  tube  to  a  height  of  about  80 
mm.  After  connecting  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with  a  gas  measuring 
burette,  the  layer  of  magnesium  is  heated  to  redness  and  the  heat  is  then 
gradually  extended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixture. 
The  usual  precautions  are  taken  in  adjusting  the  zero  of  the  burette  and 
in  reading  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen. 

The  method  has  been  applied  by  the  author  to  the  examination  of 
hydrocarbon  oils. 

P&raffins. — ^The  paraffins  possessing  the  smallest  reactivity  remain 
behind  after  removal  of  all  the  other  hydrocarbons.  They  are,  however, 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  strong  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  prolonged  heat- 
ing. Whilst  practically  unattacked  by  nitric  acid  in  any  form  at  ordinary 
temperature,  the  normal  members  may  be  slowly  decomposed  by  fuming 
nitric  acid,  when  heated  on  the  water-bath;  but  the  iso-paraffins  are  readily 
attacked  under  these  conditions,  a  moderate  yield  of  nitro-compounds  being 
obtained.^ 

The  estimation  of  solid  paraffin  in  oils  by  the  ether-alcohol  method  has 
been  described.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  estimate  conversely  the  amount 
of  oil  in  a  solid  paraffin. 

Thus  Marcusson^  bases  the  identification  of  a  paraffin  wax,  according 
to  its  origin,  upon  the  residual  oil  which  it  always  contains.  100  grm. 
paraffin  are  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  ethyl  ether  and  the  same  volume  of  ethyl 
alcohol  (96%)  is  then  added;  the  mixture  is  cooled  in  running  water  and 
filtered  on  a  BUchner  funnel.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  again,  dissolved 
in  50  c.c.  of  ether  and  precipitated  with  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  cooled  to  —20**  C, 
filtered  and  evaporated.  The  iodine  number  is  determined  of  the  oily  resi- 
due which  may  be  taken  up  in  benzin  for  further  purification.  This  is 
from  3  to  12  with  petroleum  paraffins  and  from  18  to  21  with  shale  paraf- 
fins; but  similar  differences  are  observed  before  and  after  refining  with 
samples  of  the  same  origin. 

F.  Sommer*  makes  use  of  the  formaldehyde  method  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 20  grm.  of  paraffin  are  melted  in  a  flask,  20  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  first  added  and  then  gradually  20  c.c.  of  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion, the  flask  being  shaken  and  excessive  heating  avoided.  The  mixture 
becomes  dark  red  and  is  left  for  20  minutes  on  the  water-bath;  it  is  then 
turned  into  a  porcelain  basin  and  left  on  the  water-bath  until  the  paraffin 
is  completely  separated.  After  cooling,  the  paraffin  cake  is  lifted-  off,  the 
acid  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  and  the  ^^formolite"  is  shaken  out  with 
chloroform.    The  chlorofrom  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried 

1  Prandfl  and  Young,  loc.  cit. 

*  Zeit.  angew.  Chem,,  Z910,  aa*  1057. 

*PgtroUum,  Z9X3,  7,  409. 
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at  105**  C.    The  "formolite"  varies  from  0.02  to  1.55%  and  corresponds  with 
the  tendency  of  a  paraffin  to  turn  yellow. 

F.  Epstein  and  H.  Polonyi^  employ  the  formation  of  picrates  for  the 
same  purpose.  20  grm.  of  paraffin  are  melted  at  low  temperature,  0.02  grm. 
picric  acid  is  added  and  well  stirred  in;  after  allowing  the  insoluble  matter 
to  settle,  the  paraffin  is  poured  into  a  mould  of  tinplate  which  floats  on  ice 
water.  The  colour  of  the  solidified  cake  is  compared  with  a  standard  sample 
and  0.05%  of  oil  in  paraffin  can  be  estimated. 

^PttnUuwt,  1912,  7f  504- 
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By  S.  S.  SADTLER. 

Bituminous  substances,  according  to  Herbert  Abraham,  are  classified 
as  (i)  natural  and  (2)  artificial.  The  natural  are  bitumens  and  pyrobitumens. 
The  bitumens  are  (a)  gaseous,  as  natural  and  marsh  gas;  (b)  liquid^  as 
petroleums  with  paraffin,  asphaltic  or  mixed  bases,  or  malthas  ("mineral 
tars");  (c)  solid,  as  mineral  waxes  like  ozokerite  (ceresin),  montan  wax  and 
hatchettite,  or  mineral  pitches  like  pure,  calcareous,  siliceous  and  earthy 
asphalt (um),  or  asphaltites  like  gilsonite,  glance  pitch,  manjak,  grahamite. 
The  pyrobitumens  are  (a)  solids  occurring  fairly  pure,  such  as  elaterite 
(wurtzelite),  albertite,  impsonite,  derived  from  asphalts,  and  peat,  lignite, 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  derived  from  vegetable  growth;  (b)  solids 
in  which  mineral  materials  predominate,  such  as  bituminous  shales  and  schists. 
The  artificial  bituminous  substances  may  be  of  (i)  animal  origin,  as  bone 
tar  and  bone  tar  pitch  from  bones,  or  fatty  acid  pitches  from  animal  and 
vegetable  fats,  such  as  stearin  pitch  (candle  tar),  cotton-oil-foots  pitch,  wool- 
fat  pitch,  palm-oil  pitch,  cottonseed-oil  pitch;  (2)  vegetahle  origin^  as  fatty 
acid  pitches  from  vegetable  oils,  resin  pitch  from  saps  of  Conifera,  pine  tar 
and  pine  tar  pitch  from  wood  and  roots  of  Conifera,  wood  tar  and  wood  tar 
pitch  from  the  hard  woods;  (3)  mineral  origin,  as  water  gas  tar  and  pitch, 
sludge  pitch,  petroleum  asphalt  (petroleum  pitch), blown  (oxidized)  petroleum 
asphalt  from  petroleum;  asphalt(um)  from  malthas,  paraffin,  etc.,  from 
ozokerite,  etc.,  peat  tar  and  pitch  from  peat,  lignite  tar  (brown  coal  tar) 
and  pitch  from  lignite  (brown  coal),  coal  tar  and  pitch,  coke  oven  tar  and 
pitch,  blast-furnace  tar  and  pitch,  water-gas  tar  and  pitch,  generator-gas  tar 
and  pitch  from  bituminous  coal;  elaterite  pitch  from  elaterite,  shale  oil  and 
shale  oil  pitch  from  bituminous  shales. 

Asphalt. 

Method  of  Analysis  of  Total  Bitumen  in  Surface  Mixtures. — ^Weigh  10 

grm.  in  a  long  tube  or  deep  glass  cup  with  ground  stopper  and  then  fill  ^^ 
full  with  carbon  disulphide.  Whirl  in  a  centrifuge  for  several  minutes. 
Decant  the  solvent  into  a  tared  platinum  dish  and  fill  the  tube  %  full 
with  fresh  carbon  disulphide.  Stir  sediment  with  a  rod  and  whirl  again. 
This  is  repeated  until  the  solvent  above  the  sediment  remains  colourless. 
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Ignite  these  extracts  in  a  good  draught  and  burn  to  an  ash.  Dry  the 
test-tube  with  the  sediment  and  weigh.  Add  correction  in  the  platinum 
dish  and  subtract  from  100%  to  obtain  the  bitumen. 

Medkod  of  Eztracting  Bitumens  from  Binding  Counes,  Topekas,  Etc. — 
A  special  extractor  (New  York  Testing  Laboratory  Type,  see  Figs.  10  and 
11),  for  analysis  of  paving  mixtures  containing  broken  stone,  is  used.  The 
bituminous  mixture  should  be  warmed  until  it  can  be  readily  broken  apart 
by  hand,  without  fracturing  any  of  the  stony  particles;  500  grm.  of  the 
di^ntegrated  mixture  should  be  packed  as  tightly  as  possible  in  the  wire 
basket  and  then  covered  with  a  disc  of  cotton  or  felt  of  }^  to  ^  in.  thick; 
175  to  300  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  chloroform  or 


Flo,  10. — N.  Y.  testing  laboratory  extractor  in  parts. 

benzol  are  placed  in  the  inside  vessel  in  which  the  wire  basket  is  sus- 
pended. Cool  water  should  be  circulated  through  the  inverted  cone  con- 
denser which  is  also  the  cover  of  the  apparatus  and  not  intended  to  ht 
tight.  A  16  c.p.  carbon  filament  incandescent  lamp  is  the  source  of  neat. 
A  500  grm.  sample  of  the  mixture  should  be  extracted  clean  with  carbon 
disulphide  in  about  3  hours.  From  300  to  300  grm.  of  asphalt  block  or 
Topeka  type  mixture  is  a  sufficiently  large  sample  for  that  type  of  mate- 
rial. After  extraction,  the  solvent  and  matter  removed  from  the  sample 
during  the  analysis  should  be  burnt  to  recover  any  fine  mineral  particles 
which  may  have  passed  into  the  extract.  The  extractors  are  made  entirely 
of  metal. 
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Ductility  (New  York  Testing  Laboratory  Methods).— The  sample  is  melted 
and  poured  into  brass  briquette  moulds,'  the  latter  first  having  been  amal- 
gamated to  prevent  the  asphaJt  from  adhering.    The  sample  is  then  cooled 
and  placed  in  ice  water  (41"  F.)  for  15  minutes.     TTien  with  a  heated  knife, 
the  excess  of  asphalt  over  i  cm.  thickness  is  cut  off  so  that  the  centre  and 
narrowest  portion  of  the  briquette  is  i  sq.  cm.     The  briquette  is  placed  in 
water  at  77*  for  15  minutes,  and  then  drawn  out  in  water  at  77°  F.  in  a 
ductility  machine,  so  rej^ulated  that  it  only  moves 
5  cm.  per  minute.     The  reading  on  the  metre  rule 
when  the  thread  of  asphalt  breaks  is  called  the 
ductility  of  the  asphalt. 

Melting-point 

Apparatus. — Outer  vessel  or  container  for  the 
glycerin  bath,  a  600  c.c.  Jena  beaker,  Griffin  type. 
Inner  vessel  or  aii^bath  2<3o  c.c.  is  a  Upless  Jena 
beaker. 

Chair  or  support  for  inner  vessel  is  cut  out  of 
^e-in.  sheet  aluminium. 

Cover  for  inner  vessel  is  cut  out  of  sheet  alu- 
minium or  brass. 

Sup[>ort  for  moulds  consists  of  discs  of  brass 
with  holes  tapped  for  two  or  four  moulds  suspended 
on  three  hangers. 

Commercial  glycerin,  standard  thermometer. 
Ub.»U''VS«m'1'c!S         Double  tHckness  ,o  mesh  iron  ga^. 
plete.  Iron  tripod,  stand  and  clamps. 

Bunsen  or  alcohol  burner. 
Manipolation. — One  or  more  of  the  brass  moulds  standing  upon  a  piece 
of  amalgamated  brass  or  tin  should  be  filled  with  the  bitumen  under  examina- 
tion. The  bitumen  may  be  softened  by  cautiously  heating  it  in  a  small 
casserole  or  tin  box  until  it  is  sufficientiy  fluid  to  be  poured  into  the  mould. 
After  trimming  off  the  upper  suriace  level  with  the  mould,  place  the  sample 
in  water  at  77°  F.  for  about  10  minutes.  It  should  then  be  suspended  in  the 
air-bath  of  the  apparatus  and  the  cover  and  thermometer  placed  in  their 
proper  positions.  The  temperature  of  the  glycerin  bath  should  also  be  77° 
F.  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 

The  apparatus  should  stand  on  a  double  20-mesh  iron  gauze,  supported 
on  an  iron  tripod  and  heated  at  the  rate  of  5°F.  perroinute.  The  temperature 
at  which  the  sample  of  bitumen  flows  from  the  mould  and  first  touches  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  vessel,  is  recorded  as  the  melting  or  flowing  point. 

illan  aied  in  N.  Y.  T.  L.  floftl  Cat  mppuvtui  in  mide  by  Howud 
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Float  Test* — The  sample  is  melted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and 
then  poured  into  a  small  brass  mould  (the  same  as  used  in  melting  point  deter- 
minations). It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  placed  in  waterat4i^F.for  10  minutes, 
the  edges  then  trimmed  with  a  hot  knife  and  cooled  for  10  minutes  longer. 
It  is  then  screwed  into  an  aluminium  float  plate  or  dish  about  3  in.  diameter 
and  placed  in  water  at  150^  F.  starting  a  stop  watch  the  moment  the  float  is 
placed  in  the  hot  water.  The  second  the  water  flows  through  the  melted 
bitumen  into  the  inside  of  the  float  mould  is  taken  as  the  float. 

Drip  Point. — Melt  the  sample  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and 
then  coat  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with  the  bitumen  until  a  layer  ^  to 
^6  in.  thick  and  about  i  in.  long  is  obtained.  Cool  and  place  in  an  air- 
bath  free  from  currents,  which  is  heated  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
rises  about  2®  C.  per  minute.  The  temperature  on  the  thermometer  when 
the  first  drop  falls,  b  noted  as  the  drip  point. 

Fluxes.^ 

By  the  term  "asphalt  content"  of  a  flux  or  road  oil,  etc.,  is  meant  the 
residue  remaining  after  heating  the  oil  at  500°  F.  until  the  penetration  at 
77**  F.  of  the  residue  is  100. 

Sp«  gr.  at  60°  F.  or  77®  F.  is  determined  in  a  small  bottle  by  weighing  in 
air  and  water  as  under  Crude  Petroleums. 

Flash  point  is  determined  in  a  New  York  State  Open  Cup  Tester. 
This  consists  in  heating  the  flux  in  a  3-ounce  tin  box  with  a  Fahrenheit 
thermometer  inserted  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  flux  rises  5**  F.  every 
minute.  The  point  at  which  the  escaping  gases  catch  fire  or  a  lighted 
taper  flashes  the  entire  surface  of  the  oil  is  noted  as  the  flash  point. 

Loss  on  20  Grm.  at  212^  F. — Weigh  out  20  grm.  into  a  3-ounce  tin  box 
and  note  the  exact  weight.  Then  put  in  an  oven  at  212°  F.  and  leave  for  5 
or  7  hours  as  specifications  call  for.  Take  out  from  oven,  cool  and  weigh. 
Calculate  loss  to  per  cent. 

Loss  on  so  Gim.  at  212®  F. — Weigh  out  50  grm.  and  follow  procedure 
as  above. 

Loss  on  20  Gun.  at  325°  F. — Weigh  out  20  grm.  in  a  3-ounce  tin  box 
and  put  in  an  electric  oven  regulated  by  means  of  a  thermostat  at  325® 
F.  for  S  or  J  hours  as  called  for.    Calculate  loss  to  percentage  as  above. 

Loss  of  50  grm.  at  325°  F.  is  estimated  in  the  same  way,  using  50  grm. 
instead  of  20  grm. 

When  removing  the  boxes  from  the  oven  it  is  advisable  to  tilt  them 
so  that  on  cooling  the  asphalt  is  up  against  one  side  of  the  box.  This  is 
done  when  a  penetration  of  the  residue  at  77°  F.  is  required. 

Bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  is  estimated  as  under  Asphalts 
(see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  77). 

>  Methods  of  the  New  York  Teating  Laboratory. 
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Mineral  matter  is  estimated  as  under  Asphalts  (see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  79). 

Bitumen  Soluble  in  88°  Naphtha.— Weigh  out  i  grm  in  a  200  ex.  Erlen- 
meyer  flask.  Add  i;oo  c.c.  naphtha  (88°  Be.)  and  leave  over  night.  Filter 
through  a  wide  mouth  Gooch  crucible  without  suction,  wash  until  the  wash- 
ings are  colourless,  with  88°  naphtha;  dry  at  212°  F.  and  weigh.  If  all  the 
asphalt  is  not  washed  out  of  the  flask,  this  is  dried  and  weighed  also  and  the 
weight  of  the  remaining  asphalt  added  to  that  on  the  Gooch.  This  sub- 
tracted from  I  grm.  and  divided  by  100%  gives  per  cent,  soluble  in  88° 
naphtha. 

Roofing  Papers.^ 

Method  of  Testing. — (i)  Make  four  tests  on  Mullen  (paper)  machine. 
Report  average  and  temperature.  (Cut  two  3-in.  squares,  two  6-in.  squares, 
one  piece  6X2  in.  for  subsequent  tests.) 

(2)  Ignite  one  of  the  3-in.  squares  and  calculate  per  cent.  ash. 

(3)  Extract  one  6-in.  piece  and  one  3-in.  piece  with  carbon  disulphide  in 
an  extractor  and  calculate  per  cent,  bitumen,  etc.,  as  per  following  formula: 

Formula  for  calctdating  bitumen,  felt  and  mineral  matter  in  coating. 
If  A=per  cent,  ash  in  original  sample. 

B  =  per  cent,  ash  in  dry  felt. 

C=per  cent,  dry  felt  in  original  sample. 
A— CB  =  mineral  matter  in  coating. 
100— C+ A— CB=  bitumen. 

(4)  Ignite  extracted  3-in.  square  and  calculate  per  cent,  ash  in  dry  felt, 
(s)  Measure  thickness  of  extracted  6-in.  square  felt. 

(6)  Make  four  tests  on  Mullen  machine  for  strength  of  dry  (extracted) 
felt.    Report  average. 

(7)  Treat  i  grm.  of  extracted  felt  with  100  c.c.  of  2%  sodium  hydroxide 
in  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  reflux  condenser  and  boil  gently  for 
3^  hour. 

Filter  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  washing  with  hot  water,  return  fibres  to  flask 
and  treat  once  more  as  above.  After  washing  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
dry  at  212°  F.  and  weigh.  Report  per  cent,  dry  felt  (wool  and  hair)  re- 
moved by  2%  sodium  hydroxide. 

(8)  Place  2  in.  X  6-in.  strip  in  ice  water  at  41°  F.  and  after  15  minutes 
work  over  rods  %  in.,  %  in.,  J^  in.,  %  in.,  3^^  in.,  and  180°  flat,  reporting 
the  diameter  of  rod  over  which  roofing  cracks. 

Weight  3-in.  square  in  grams  X  16.896= pounds  per  480  sq.  ft. 

Estimation  of  Paraflin  in  Asphaltwn. 

Richardson's  method  of  purifying  the  fraction  soluble  in  light  benzin 
by   means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Vol.   Ill,  p.  82)  is  claimed 

1  Methods  of  the  N.  Y.  Testing  Laboratory. 
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by  Marck^  to  be  tedious  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  is  recommended  by 
him.  I  grm.  of  asphaltum  is  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  50  c.c. 
of  light  benzin  (b.  p.  70®  C.)  are  added.  After  digesting  for  i  hour  the 
liquid  is  filtered  through  40-60  grm.  of  the  dry  pulverised  charcoal  resting 
on  cotton  wool  moistened  with  petroleum  ether,  suction  being  applied. 
Washing  is  efiFected  with  three  to  four  portions  of  30  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether. 
The  bulk  of  the  solvent  is  distilled  off,  the  remainder  expelled  in  the  oven,  and 
paraffin  determined  in  the  residue  by  the  method  of  Engler-Bohm-Holde 
(solution  in  ether  and  precipitation  with  absolute  alcohol  at  —20®  C.)- 

Separation  of  Natunil  and  Petroleum  Asphalt. — Marcusson  has  previously 
recommended  the  estimation  of  the  oil  content  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
between  natural  and  petroleum  asphalt,  since  natural  asphalt  contains  2-34% 
oil,  practically  free  from  paraffin,  while  petroleum  asphalt  contains  26-58% 
oil,  very  rich  in  paraffin.  H.  Loebell^  has  objected  that  this  method  is  im- 
practicable in  the  case  of  paving  asphalts  where  small  amounts  of  petroleum 
asphalt  are  added  to  Trinidad  asphalt  as  a  flux  and  serve  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  oily  constituents.  Marcusson^  replies  that  this  fact  in  itself  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  presence  of  petroleum  asphalt  in  the  natural  product 
and  cites  numerous  examples  in  support  of  this  contention.  Loebell  recom- 
mends the  determination  of  the  paraffin  content  of  the  oily  portion  of  the 
asphalt  as  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  natural  and  petroleum  as- 
phalts, the  oil  from  the  latter  being  liigh  in  paraffin,  but  Marcusson  points 
out  that  certain  Roumanian  petroleums  show  a  very  low  paraffin  content. 
The  distillation  of  the  asphalts,  however,  and  determination  of  the  acid 
number  of  the  distillates  are  of  considerable  value.  Distillates  from  petro- 
leum asphalts  have  low  acid  numbers  and  free  paraffin  frequently  separates. 
Natural  asphalt  distillates  have  higher  acid  numbers  and  show  no  free  paraffin. 
Determination  of  the  saponification  number  of  the  asphalt  is  also  valuable, 
since  this  number  of  natural  asphalts  runs  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
petroleum  asphalts,  28.5-34  for  the  former  as  against  7.6-13.5  for  the  lat- 
ter. Of  the  petroleum  asphalts  the  Califomian  and  Roumanian  products 
have  the  highest  saponification  number.  Determination  of  the  sulphur 
content  of  asphalts  is  of  little  value  since  the  sulphur  content  of  certain 
petroleum  asphalts  is  as  high  as  or  higher  than  that  of  some  natural  asphalts. 

The  Estimation  of  Natural  Asphalt  in  the  Presence  of  Artificial  Asphalt — 
Marcusson's  method^  is  based  on  the  precipitation  of  sulphonated  bitumens 
from  water  solution.  10  grm.  of  material  are  shaken  with  75  c.c.  of  an  ether 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (prepared  by  shaking  ether  with  cone,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  keeping  the  mixture  cold)  in  three  or  four  portions.  After  10 
minutes  75  c.c.  of  water  are  added  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the  steam-bath 
until  no  more  odour  of  ether  is  noticeable.    The  insoluble  matter  is  filtered 

>  ZtiL  anal.  Ckem.,  X9X3»  S^*  SSZ-SSf^" 
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off,  dried  and  extracted  with  boiling  ^oroform;  the  extract  is  weighed  after 
distilling  off  the  chloroform  and  drying  at  105^.  3  grm.  of  this  bitumen  are 
then  treated  with  6  ex.  of  cone,  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  on  the  steam-bath 
for  45  minutes.  The  product  is  treated  with  200  c.c.  of  water.  A  precipitate 
settles  out  which  after  i  hour  is  filtered  off,  washed  free  from  acid,  dried  and 
weighed.  This  product  is  the  natural  asphalt  bitumen.  The  amount  of 
mineral  matter  in  natural  asphalt  varies  enormously,  but  the  valuation  of 
the  material  is  based  on  its  bitumen  content.  The  results  are  about  4%  low. 
Adding  a  correction  of  4%  to  results  obtained  with  Trinidad  asphalt  and 
coal-tar  pitch  mixtures,  of  known  composition  gave  figures  fairly  close  to 
the  theoretical.  Petroleum  residues  react  like  natural  asphalts  with  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  insoluble  precipitate  for  the  paraffin 
content  of  the  oily  portion  and  the  acid  content  of  the  distillate. 

Estimation  of  the  Asphalt  Content  of  Mineral  OilS|  Petroleum  Pitch  and 
Similar  Materials. — ^A  series  of  experiments  by  Schwarz^  using  butanone 
instead  of  acetone  as  prescribed  in  the  official  German  methods  are  here 
given.  Butanone  is  a  good  solvent  for  mineral  oil  distillates  and  is  used 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner  for  their  separation  as  acetone;  the  ready 
solubility  of  light  mineral  oils  in  butanone  renders  it  advantageous  in 
separating  asphalt  from  dark  mineral  oils.  On  treating  asphaltic  mineral 
oils  at  room  temperature  with  the  solvent,  large  amounts  of  light  oil  are 
dissolved,  whilst  black,  very  viscous  to  soft  pitchy  masses,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material,  remain  undissolved;  a  sharp  separation  of  the  asphalt 
from  the  oil  could  not  be  obtained  by  this  treatment,  but  on  heating  the 
butanone  to  boiling  (81^),  clear  dark  solutions  were  obtained.  Butanone  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  a  significant  amount  of  water,  causing  a  lowering  of 
solvent  power  and  a  more  perfect  separation  of  asphaltic  substances.  1,000 
c.c.  of  butanone  at  room  temperature  requires  about  no  c.c.  of  water  for 
saturation;  at  20®  the  water-free  material  has  sp.  gr.  =  0.805,  saturated  with 
water  =  0.835.  Tests  were  made  on  cylinder  oils  using  a  butanone-water 
mixture  of  sp.  gr.  0.835  ^^^  ^^  0.812,  the  latter  dissolving  all  oils  and  giving 
a  dean,  sharp  separation  from  asphaltic  matter.  Estimations  were  made 
for  comparison  by  using  alcohol-ether  and  normal  benzine.  Results  by  the 
butanone  and  the  alcohol-ether  methods  with  some  samples  agreed  very  well, 
but  with  others  there  was  a  variation  due  to  the  nature  of  the  asphaltic 
matter,  soft  asphaltic  substances  being  dissolved  in  greater  amount  by  the 
latter  and  har'd  substances  less  by  the  former.  With  normal  benzin,  the  re- 
sults showed  that  with  increasing  content  of  butanone-insoluble  asphalt, 
there  was  increase  in  the  precipitate  by  benzin,  with  a  darker  colouring  of  the 
benzin  solution;  larger  amounts  of  asphalt  are  precipitated  with  butanone 
than  with  benzin.  Experiments  were  made  on  solid  bitumens  (Trinidad 
asphalt,  soft  Italian  asphalt,  Galician).    Butanone  b  superior  to  the  usual 

^  Chem.  Zeit,,  35,  14x7. 
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sdvents  for  separating  asphaltene  from  petrolene  in  that  no  chemical  change 
is  liable  to  take  place  in  the  constituents  from  overheating,  and  because  the 
solvent  power  may  be  varied  by  varying  additions  of  water;  this  makes  it 
possible  to  separate  the  asphalt  into  a  series  of  characteristic  constituents. 
An  accurate  study  of  the  latter  should  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
chenucal  nature  of  asphalts  and  the  r61e  of  sulphur  in  their  formation  and 
properties.  Water-free  butanone  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol- 
ether  in  the  determination  in  oils;  a  single  precipitation  (cooling  of  the 
butanone  solution  in  ice-salt  mixture  and  filtration  at  15^)  separates  total 
paraffin. 

Mineral  Oils. 

Detennination  of  Sp.  Gr.  of  Small  Quantities  of  Mineral  and  other 

Oils.' — When  the  quantity  is  less  than  i  c.c.  a  sp.  gr.  bottle  of  5  c.c.  capacity- 
is  filled  with  about  4.5  c.c.  of  water  and  weighed.  The  oil  is  poured  into  the 
bottle  on  top  of  the  water  and  the  bottle  again  weighed.  Taking  d  as  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  under  test,  n  its  volume  and  /  its  weight,  we  have:  d=n/f. 
But  n  is  equal  to  w  (wt.  of  water  fully  filling  the  bottle)  less  e  (weight  of 
water  and  oil)  less  pi  (weight  of  bottle  partially  filled  with  water).  Thus: 
J=(w-6)/(#j— />i). 

Method  of  Determining  the  Sp.  Gr.  of  Heavy  Petroleums  (Heavy 
Crude  Petroleums,  Viscous  Lubricants,  "Black  Oils,"  etc.). — J.  McC. 
Sanders^  describes  the  following  method:  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  100 
c.c.  burettes,  a  100  c.c.  cylinder,  a  thermometer,  rubber-tipped  glass  rod, 
and  a  glass  tube  curved  at  one  end  in  a  semicircle,  and  having  a  small  rubber 
bulb  fastened  on  the  other.  Two  mixtures  of  pure  alcohol  and  water  are 
required,  one  containing  50%  and  the  other  75%  alcohol  by  volume.  The 
burettes  are  supported  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Into  the  cylinder 
about  75  C.C.  of  the  dilute  mixture  are  run  from  one  of  the  burettes.  The 
oil  is  poiured  into  the  glass  tube  and  the  tube  is  then  immersed  in  the  liquid 
and  a  small  drop  of  oil  is  forced  out  by  means  of  the  rubber  bulb.  If  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  is  less  than  that  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  the 
drop  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  can  be  removed  by  touching  it  with  the 
rubber-tipped  rod.  In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  stronger  alcohol  is  run  in 
from  the  other  burette,  well  mixed,  and  another  drop  of  oil  forced  out. 
These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mixture  and  the  oil 
drops  are  identical.  The  volume  of  the  two  alcohol  solutions  used  to 
form  the  mixture  are  read  oflf  from  the  burettes,  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mixture 
is  calculated  from  the  amounts  used. 

Sulphur  (According  to  Richardson,  Private  Communication). — About 
0.2-0.3  grm.  oil  (or  asphalt)  is  weighed  out  on*  a  small  cylindrical  absorp- 

1  PetroUum  Rev.,  a8,  252. 
s  Proc.  Chem,  Soc,,  a7f  250. 
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lion  disc  and  is  burned  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  in  a  large  gl^ss  bottled 
The  oil  is  kindled  by  an  electric  spark  which  burns  a  piece  of  iron  wire  and 
the  £re  is  communicated  to  the  disc  by  a  thread  of  cotton.  As  soon  as  the 
combustion  is  complete,  the  bottle  is  cooled  so  as  to  form  a  vacuum.  A 
solution  of  sodium  dioxide  is  then  drawn  in  through  a  separating  funnel, 
and  the  bottle  is  shaken  so  that  all  sulphur  dioxide  is  absorbed  and  oxidised 
by  the  alkali.  The  alkali  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  the  bottle  rinsed  two 
or  three  times  and  the  rinsings  added  to  the  alkaline  solution.  This  is  then 
boiled,  filtered,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  to  cover  the 
beaker  with  a  watch  glass  to  prevent  loss  by  effervescing.  After  all  the 
hydrogen  dioxide  has  been  boiled  out,  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  am- 
monia, then  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sulphur  trioxide 
precipitated  with  barium  chloride  in  boiling  solution.  The  mixture  is  boiled 
5  minutes  and  left  overnight.  The  barium  sulphate  is  collected  on  a  Gooch 
crucible,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Petroleum  Uluminating  and  Lubricating  Ofls. — 
A  large  proportion  of  the  total  sulphur  in  many  inferior,  poorly  refined 
petroleum  oils  is  present  as  sulphonates  or  sulphates;  these  compounds  are 
not  included  when  the  sulphur  is  estimated  by  ordinary  "lamp"  methods, 
since  they  remain  ih  the  wick,  and  although  included  when  direct  oxidation 
methods  are  employed,  no  distinction  is  made  between  them  and  the  sulphur 
compounds  normally  present  in  the  oil.  The  method  employed  by  Con- 
radson*  consists  in  burning  to  dryness  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  oil  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  kerosene  burner  and  aspirating  the  products  of  combustion 
through  two  absorption  tubes  arranged  in  series  and  containing  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  (6  grm.  per  litre)  previously  standardised  with  N/io 
acid.  10-20  grm.  of  illuminating  or  5-10  grm.  of  lubricating  oils  are  usually 
taken  for  the  determination;  the  more  viscous  oils  are  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  highly  refined  kerosene  of  known  sulphur  content,  and  when 
the  mixture  has  burned  completely,  a  further  2  c.c.  of  the  kerosene  are 
added  and  burned  to  dryness.  The  sodium  carbonate  solution  (including 
the  rinsings  of  the  apparatus)  is  either  titrated  with  standard  acid  or  oxidised 
with  bromine  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  barium  chloride 
as  usual.  The  examination  of  the  wick  for  sulphur  compounds  is  con- 
ducted as  follows:  When  only  the  total  sulphur  (sulphonates  and  sulphates) 
is  required,  the  wick,  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  digested  with  0.2  grm.  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  until  the  fibres  are 
disintegrated,  when  2  grm.  of  magnesium  nitrate  are  added  and  the  tem- 
perature is  gradually  raised  until  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed;  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  residue  is  then  estimated  by  the  usual  means.  When 
separate  estimations  are  required  of  the  sulphur  present  as  sulphonates 
and  sulphates,  the  wick  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  which 

>  8iA  Int.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem.^  I9xa;  Sec.  x.  Grig.  Comm.,  i.  133-136. 
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is  then  diluted  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  containing  the  sulphonates,  is 
either  oxidised  with  bromine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness with  nitric  acid  (the  residue  being  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
boiling  water),  to  effect  the  precipitation  of  the  barium  sulphate  represent- 
ing the  sulphonates  originally  present.  The  sulphur  in  the  residue  from  the 
barium  hydroxide  treatment  is  estimated  by  the  method  employed  in  estimat- 
ing the  total  sulphur  in  the  wick  (see  Sulphur  Method,  pages  247,  248^. 

Water  in  Crude  Petroleum. — Weigh  out  loo  grm.  of  the  thoroughly  mixed 
sample  into  a  500  c.c.  distilling  flask.  Add  100  c.c.  of  heavy  benzin  (62^  B£.) 
and  connect  the  flask  to  a  water-jacketed  condenser.  Distil  until  no  more 
water  passes  over,  which  can  easily  be  observed  by  an  absence  of  bumping. 
Collect  the  distillate  in  a  100  c.c.  graduated  cylinder,  the  first  10  c.c.  of  which 
are  graduated  in  tenths  of  a  c.c.  Rinse  out  the  condenser  with  naphtha  and 
then  read  the  volume  of  water  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
This  reads  directly  as  a  percentage. 

Method  of  Drying  OiL — (i)  The  crude  oil  is  dried  either  by  warming  with 
calcium  chloride  in  a  flask  with  an  inverted  glass  condenser,  and  then  filter- 
ing through  cheese-cloth. 

(2)  By  distilling  the  oil  in  a  copper  still  until  all  water  has  passed  over. 
The  distillate  which  consists  of  water  and  light  oils  is  collected  in  a  separating 
funnel,  the  lower  layer  of  water  drawn  off  and  the  light  oily  layer  is  added  to 
the  residue  in  the  still  as  the  dried  sample. 

Both  of  these  methods  are  at  fault,  however,  in  that  there  is  a  slight  loss 
of  the  lighter  oils,  a  difficulty  that  is  very  hard  to  overcome. 

Analysis  of  Heavy  Naphtha  and  DistOlates. — Sp.  gr.  at  60^  F.  is  best  de- 
termined by  the  Westphal  balance.  Flash  and  Fire  Tests,  Determine  with 
Tagliabue  Cup. 

Loss  on  Spontaneous  Evaporation. — Weigh  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  from  a  pipette 
into  a  3^  in.  crystallising  dish  and  allow  to  stand  24  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  77°  F.  (25®  C.)      Weigh  again  and  calculate  loss  as  percentage. 

Su^uric  Acid  Absorption. — Into  a  20  or  30  c.c.  carbon  tube  measure 
exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  and  10  c.c.  of  cone,  sulphuric  acid.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  allow  to  stand  about  30  minutes.  Note  the  amount  of  oil  absorbed  by 
the  acid  and  report  as  percentage. 

Colour  is  obtained  by  matching  the  oil  in  a  i-in.  (or  fraction  thereof) 
cell  with  standard  tints,  in  a  Lovibond  Tintometer. 

Estimation  of  Hard  Asphalt  in  Mmeial  Oils  by  Normal  Benzin. — ^Ac- 
cording to  L.  Allen's  Laboratory,  Hamburg.*  A  cylinder  oil  containing  0.2% 
hard  asphalt  was  treated  according  to  Holders  directions  with  normal  benzin, 
but  the  residue  did  not  look  like  asphalt  and  was  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
leaving  only  0.018%  asphalt.  A  similar  removal  of  paraffin  compounds  by 
absolute  alcohol  from  ''hard  asphalt"  residues  was  observed  by  Ubbelohde. 

*Cfum.  Ra.  Fett-Hart-Iud.,  20,  192. 
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Oigrgeii  in  Bitumens.— A  process  has  been  described  by  S.  P.  Sadder^ 
which  is  a  development  of  that  of  W.  M.  Cross,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows: 
A  fused  silica  combustion-tube  30  in.  long  is  partly  filled  with  iron  wool  and 
placed  in  a  combustion  furnace.  In  one  end  of  the  tube  is  a  boat  containing 
the  weighed  sample  of  asphalt.  The  other  end  is  connected  in  succession 
with  a  U-tube  filled  with  spun  glass,  and  a  weighed  calcium  chloride  tube.  The 
part  of  the  tube  filled  with  the  iron  wool  is  strongly  heated  while  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  boat  is  kept  cool  by  trickling  water  over  it.  Hydrogen  is  passed 
slowly  through  the  apparatus  until  the  calcium  chloride  tube  has  attained  a 
constant  weight.  The  boat  is  then  gradually  heated  until  ultimately  it  and 
its  contents  attain  the  maximum  temperature  possible,  which  is  so  main- 
tained for  a  time.  The  water  formed  will  be  completely  carried  into  the 
calcium  chloride  tube  if  the  hydrogen  is  passed  through  long  enough.  Any 
sulphur  present  will  unite  with  the  heated  iron  wool.  The  hydrogen  used  is 
dried  and  purified  by  passing  it  slowly  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
over  calcium  chloride  and  then  over  phosphorus  pentozide. 

Carbon  Test  and  Ash  Residue  in  Petroleum  Lubricating  Oils. — Conrad- 
son's  apparatus^consists  of  an  iron  crucible  or  retort  having  a  diameter  at  top 
of  80  nmi.,  bottom  45  mm.,  height  55  mm.  Inside  the  crucible  is  placed,  upon 
a  support,  either  a  glass  crystallising  dish  (65  mm.  in  diam.)  or  a  70-80  c.c. 
platinum  dish;  the  latter  is  preferred  for  further  study  of  the  carbon  residue. 
In  the  lid  of  the  retort  are  attached  two  tubes,  (i)  an  exit  or  delivery  pipe  7-8 
nmi.  in  diameter,  bent  and  attached  to  a  condenser,  and  (2)  a  tube  2  mm.  in 
diameter,  for  blowing  out  the  heavy  fumes.  35  grm.  of  the  oil  are  placed  in 
the  weighed  dish,  the  cover  clamped  down,  using  an  asbestos  washer,  and 
the  apparatus  put  on  an  asbestos  block  resting  on  a  tripod  and  covered  with 
a  sheet  iron  or  asbestos  hood  on  top  of  which  is  a  clay  chimney,  to  distribute 
the  heat  uniformly.  To  get  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  hot  at  the  be- 
ginning, a  large  gas  flame  is  used  at  the  start  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  is 
subsequently  lowered;  the  distillation  should  be  uniform  and  at  the  rate  of 
I  C.C.  per  minute.  At  the  end  of  the  distillation,  the  flame  is  raised  gradually 
to  make  the  bottom  and  lower  part  of  the  apparatus  red  hot,  when  heavy  fire 
test  oils  are  tested,  and  through  the  inlet  pipe  attached  to  a  rubber  tubing 
carbon  dioxide  or  another  suitable  gas  is  momentarily  blown  to  expel  the 
heavy,  dense  fumes  or  vapours.  After  cooling,  the  dish  containing  the  carbon 
residue  is  weighed,  the  latter  ground  fine  and  leached  out  with  boiling  water 
(the  solution  is  tested  with  litmus  paper  and  with  silver  nitrate  for  chlorine); 
next  digested  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (i :  i),  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  difference  in  weight  gives  approximately  the  amount  of 
foreign  matter  in  the  carbon  residue.  The  carbon  residue  transferred  back 
to  the  platinum  dish  is  burned  off,  adding  a  little  ammonium  nitrate;  if  any 
residue  is  left  it  is  weighed  and  deducted  from  the  last  carbon  weight  and 

^Orig.  Com.,  6th  Intern.  Congress  Appl.  Chem.  (Appendix),  2S»  7a9~733< 
*Orig.  Com.,  Bth  Intern.  Congr.  Appl.  Chem.,  I,  Z3z-Z3a. 
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dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  solutions 
are  united  and  examined  for  impurities  (e.g.,  Fe,  Al,  CaO,  MgO,  Na20|  SOs). 
Some  lubricating  oils  contain  oleates  of  lead,  aluminium,  zinc,  calcium  or 
magnesium  held  either  in  solution,  or  suspension  or  both;  before  making 
the  above  test  it  should  be  ascertained  if  any  of  these  compounds  are 
present. 
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Viscosity^  shall  be  determined  with  the  Saybolt  universal  viscosimeter, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Diameter  of  overflow  filling  gauge  cup 51.0  mm. 

Depth  of  overflow  filling  gauge  cup 13.0  mm. 

Diameter  of  main  cylindrical  tube 30.0  mm. 

Depth  from  starting  head  to  outlet  jet 1x3.0  mm. 

Length  of  outlet  jet 13 .0  mm. 

Diameter  of  outlet  jet 1.8  mm. 

Charging  quantity 70.0  c.c. 

Tables  for  the  conversion  of  the  readings  of  other  instruments  into  those 
of  the  Saybolt  universal  viscosimeter  are  now  in  preparation  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Sp.  Gr* — For  all  practical  purposes  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
hydrometer,  Westphal  balance  or  Geissler  pyknometer,  provided  these  in- 
struments are  verified.  The  observations  should  be  taken  with  the  oil  at 
15.56®  (60®  F.)  and  compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

For  Baum6  hydrometers  the  committee  recommends  the  use  of  those 
based  on  the  formula  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards: 

^P-^-"i3o+Bt6o76o®F. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  many  Baum£  hydrometers  now  in 
use  are  not  based  on  this  formula  and  in  converting  the  readings  of  any 
Baum£  hydrometer  to  sp.  gr.  care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  formula  on 
which  the  instrument  in  question  is  based. 

Flash  and  Fire  Test— With  the  Cleveland  Open  Cup.— The  cup  is  filled 
to  about  ^  in.  from  the  top  and  the  thermometer  is  suspended  so  that  the 
bulb  is  just  immersed  in  the  oil.  The  oil  is  heated  at  the  rate  of  10^  F.  per 
minute  by  a  Bunsen  burner  with  a  protecting  chimney;  as  the  flash  point  is 
approached  a  test  is  made  for  every  rise  of  3®  F.  by  slowly  passing  the  smaU 
bead-like  test  flame  across  the  cup  near  the  thermometer.  The  oil  should 
flash  near  the  thermometer  when  the  proper  point  is  reached.  The  fire  test 
is,  as  a  rule,  50  to  80®  F.  higher  than  the  flash  point.  As  the  open-cup  tests 
arc  easily  affected  by  draughts  they  are  subject  to  errors  of  5°  F.  If  the 
thermometer  is  graduated  to  read  for  total  immersion,  the  stem  correction 
should  be  applied.  When  this  is  done  it  is  suggested  that  "corr."  be  added 
to  the  reading,  thus,  "flash  379**  F.  corr." 

I  Proceedings  ofiheAmer.  Soe.for  Testing  Materials,  1914.  Z4*  Part  I,  358. 

*  The  minority  reix)rt  recommended  that  the  Bngler  method  be  an  alternative  method. 
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Pensky-Martens  Test. — Where  greater  accuracy  is  required  the  Pensky- 
Martens  tester  should  be  employed.     The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows: 

The  oil  container  is  placed  in  a  metal  heating  vessel  provided  with  a 
mantle  in  order  to  protect  the  heating  vessel  from  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 
The  oil  cup  is  closed  by  a  tightly  fitting  lid.  Through  the  centre  of  the  lid 
passes  a  shaft  carrying  the  stirring  arrangement,  which  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  handle.  In  another  opening  of  the  cover  a  thermometer  is  fixed.  The 
lid  is  perforated  with  several  orifices,  which  are  left  open  or  covered,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  a  sliding  cover.  This  can  be  rotated  by  turning  the  vertical 
spindle  by  means  of  the  milled  head.  By  turning  this  head  an  opening 
of  the  slide  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  an  orifice  in  the  cover,  and  sim- 
ultaneously a  very  small  fiame,  burning  at  the  movable  jet  is  tilted  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  oil. 

The  test  is  performed  by  filling  the  oil  into  the  oil  cup  up  to  a  certain  mark, 
fixing  the  cover  and  heating  the  oil  somewhat  rapidly  at  first,  until  its  tem- 
perature is  about  30°  below  the  expected  flash  point.  The  temperature  is 
then  allowed  to  rise  only  very  slowly,  by  making  suitable  use  of  the  wire  gauze 
so  that  the  rise  of  temperature  within  a  half  minute  does  not  exceed  about 
2°.  Every  1.05°  the  milled  head  is  turned  and  the  flame  tilted  into  the 
oil  cup.  The  temperature  at  which  a  slight  explosion  is  produced  is  noted 
as  the  flash  point  of  the  oil. 

Soap  Test. — The  test  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  metaphosphates 
of  the  earthy  and  alkali  metals  and  aliuninium  are  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  5  to  10  ex.  of  the  oil  are  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  86°  benzin,  and  15 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  "stick  phosphoric  acid"  in  absolute  alcohol 
are  added,  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand;  the  formation  of  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate indicates  the  presence  of  soap.  For  the  accurate  determination  of 
these  soaps  a  known  quantity  of  the  oil  must  be  ignited  and  the  residue 
quantitatively  examined. 

Saponification  Value. — This  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  milligrams 
of  potassium  hydroxide  necessary  to  saponify  i  grm.  of  the  oil.  From  2.5 
to  10  grm.  of  the  oil,  according  as  65  to  20%  of  saponifiable  matter  are 
supposed  to  be  present,  are  boiled  with  25  c.c.  N/2  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  in  a  200  c.c.  Jena  Erlenmeyer  flask.  A  reflux  condenser  is  used 
and  the  boiling  may  require  from  5  to  8  hours.  The  excess  of  alkali  is 
titrated  with  N/2  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein.  The  strength 
of  the  N/2  potassium  hydroxide  is  determined  by  boiling  25  c.c.  in  a  similar 
flask  alongside  of  those  in  which  the  oil  is  treated  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Alcohol  purified  with  silver  oxide  according  to  Dunlap's  method  should 
be  used,  as  well  as  potassium  hydroxide  "purified  by  alcohol."  For  heavy 
oils,  dissolve  them  in  sufficient  chemically  pure  benzol  to  make  a  dear  solu- 
tion before  adding  the  potassium  hydroxide.     Usually  50  c.c.  will  suffice. 
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Free  Acid. — ^About  lo  grm.  of  oil  are  weighed  into  a  200  c.c.  Jena  Erlen- 
meyer  flask;  60  cm.  of  neutral  alcohol  added,  the  mixture  warmed  to  about 
60°  C.  and  titrated  with  N/6  potassium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein, 
the  flask  being  frequently  and  thoroughly  shaken. . 

The  free  add,  if  present,  should  be  reported  as  the  number  of  milli- 
grams of  potassium  hydroxide  necessary  to  neutralise  the  acidity  in  i  grm. 
of  oil,  and  the  nature  of  the  acid  stated  if  possible. 

Sulphur  Test. — Proceed  as  follows:  A  portion  of  a  sample,  0.7  to  i.o 
grm.  is  burned  in  a  calorimetric  bomb  containing  10  c.c.  of  water  and  oxygen 
under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres.  A  lower  pressure  sometimes  gives 
inaccurate  results.  If  the  sample  contains  more  than  3%  of  sulphur  the 
bomb  is  allowed  to  stand  in  its  water-bath  for  15  minutes  after  ignition  of 
the  charge.  .In  case  the  sulphur  content  is  as  high  as  5%,  oxygen  under 
pressure  of  40  atmospheres  is  used.  With  these  high  pressures  in  a  Berthelot 
bomb  of  500  to  600  C.C.  capacity,  repeated  trials  have  failed  to  show  even 
traces  of  carbon  monoxide  or  sulphur  dioxide.  If  a  smaller  bomb  of  about 
175  c.c.  capacity,  such  as  the  Peters  or  Kroeker,  is  used,  incomplete 
combustion  from  a  lack  of  oxygen. may  result  if  too  large  a  sample  is  taken. 

After  cooling — 15  minutes  is  usually  enough — the  bomb  is  opened  and 
its  contents  are  washed  into  a  beaker.  If  the  bomb  has  a  lead  washer,  5 
c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  are  added,  the  contents 
are  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  boiled  for  10  minutes  and  then  filtered. 
This  operation  is  necessary  to  decompose  any  lead  sulphate  from  the  washer. 
The  united  washings  are  then  filtered,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled 
to  expel  all  carbonic  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid-content  is  determined  in 
the  usual  way  with  barium  chloride. 

Gravimetric  determination  is  preferred  to  volumetric,  because  the  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  air  originally  in  the  bomb  is  oxidised  in  part  to  nitro- 
acids,  which  cause  a  small  error  if  the  volumetric  determination  alone  is  used. 
The  sulphur  content  of  any  combustible  material,  from  light  gasolines 
weighed  in  a  tared  gelatin  capsule  to  solid  bitumens  and  cokes,  can  be  readily 
determined  by  this  method. 

This  method  of  burning  in  a  bomb  is  accurate,  practicable  and  rapid, 
and  is  recommended  in  preference  to  all  of  the  other  methods  de- 
scribed. The  calotimetric  determination,  if  desired,  can  be  made  at  the  same 
time  (see  page  247  for  sulphur  in  asphalt  and  bitumens). 

Test  for  Water. — Dilute  the  oil  with  an  equal  volume  of  benzene  which 
has  been  previously  saturated  with  water.  Warm  to  32°.  Whirl  vig- 
orously in  a  centrifuge  until  the  separated  layer  of  water  does  not  appear 
to  increase  in  volume. 

Alternative  Method. — The  water  content  may  be  determined  as  follows: 
80  grm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  into  a  250  c.c.  distilling  flask  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  xylol  or  benzin,  liaving  an  initial  boiling  point  of  about 
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150°,  is  added.  .  The  distillation  is  carried  out  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  x 
drop  of  distillate  per  second  until  163°  is  reached.  In  the  event  of  a  few 
drops  of  water  adhering  to  the  condenser  and  failing  to  run  into  the 
receiver,  t  hey  may  be  removed  with  a  weighed  pellet  of  cotton  and  the 
amount  of  water  so  obtained  added  to  that  found  in  the  distillate. 

Precipitation  Test. — Dissolve  10  c.c.  of  oil  in  90  c.c.  of  86  to  88®  benzin 
(from  Pennsylvania  crude)  in  a  tapered  graduated  tube.  Whirl  in  centri- 
fuge until  no  further  change  in  the  amount  of  precipitate  is  observed. 

Microscopical  Examination. — ^Put  a  few  drops  of  the  well-mixed  oil  on  a 
slide  and  note  the  nature  of  the  suspended  matter — whether  carbonaceous 
specks,  flakes  of  paraffin  which  disappear  on  warming,  or  foreign  matter. 
Polarised  light  is  a  great  aid  in  detecting  paraffin  crystals,  showing  them  white 
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Fig.  12. — "Gray"  Carbon  Residue  Flask. 

on  a  black  background.    The  polariscope  is  excellent  for  this  same  purpose, 
showing  them  when  it  is  impossible  to  see  them  with  direct  light. 

Carbon  Residue  Test  (T.  T.  Gray's  Method). — ^To  a  tared  i-oimce  flask 
of  the  dimensions  sho^n  in  Fig.  12  preferably  of  quartz,  add  25  c.c.  of 
the  oil  to  be  tested  and  weigh.  Wrap  the  neck  of  the  flask  with  asbestos 
paper  as  far  down  as  the  side  arm.  Stopper  tightly  with  a  good  cork. 
Connect  to  a  small  aerial  condenser  by  plugging  the  space  with  asbestos 
or  glass  wool.  Provide  a  shield  which  will  protect  the  flame  and  the  flask 
up  to  the  side  tube.  Using  the  flame  of  a  good  Bunsen  burner,  heat  the  flask 
so  that  the  first  drop  of  distillate  will  come  over  in  approximately  5  minutes. 
Continue  the  distillation  at  such  a  rate  that  i  drop  per  second  will  fall 
from  the  end  of  the  condenser.  As  the  end  of  the  distillation  approaches, 
increase  the  heat  just  enough  so  that  the  heavy  vapors  are  allowed  to  con- 
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dense  and  drop  back  into  the  flask;  continue  increasing  the  heat  until  the 
flask  is  enveloped  in  the  flame,  and  maintain  the  temperature  5  minutes. 
Allow  the  flask  to  cool,  remove  the  asbestos  covering  and  cork,  and  bum  out 
completely  the  carbon  and  oil  in  the  neck  as  far  down  as  the  side  tube 
and  in  the  side  tube.  Heat  the  bottom  of  the  flask  until  no  more  vapours 
are  given  off,  cool  and  weigh. 

The  viscosity  of  hibricating  oils  is  measured  by  the  Ostwald  viscosimeter 
described  in  text-books  of  Ph)rscial  Chemistry  {e.g.,  Findlay's  Practical 
Physical  Chemistry). 

Filtered  oil  is  run  into  the  viscosimeter  to  the  marks  c-d.  It  is  now  sus- 
pended in  a  bath  of  paraffin  wax  or  suitable  clear  high  flash  oil.  It  is  ad- 
justed quite  vertically  by  reference  to  plumb  lines  suspended  in  the  bath. 
A  2-litre  Jena  beaker  forms  a  convenient  bath,  and  stirring  may  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  a  glass  paddle,  run  by  a  hot-air  motor.  A  delicate  ther- 
mometer is  immersed  in  the  bath.  If  the  determinations  are  carried  out  in 
a  suitable  place,  well  shielded  from  draughts  of  air,  steady  temperatures 
may  be  maintained  for  long  intervals.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  guard 
the  apparatus  with  asbestos  millboard  as  a  protection  against  temperature 
flucttiations.  After  the  viscosimeter  has  been  immersed  15  minutes  at  con- 
stant temperature,  the  levels  of  the  oil  should  be  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  marks  c-(f,  by  means  of  a  warmed  glass  pipette.  Rubber  tubing  is 
fixed  to  the  top  of  bulb  A,  and  the  oil  slowly  sucked  up  above  mark  a.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  flow  down  and  when  the  meniscus  passes  d,  a  stop-watch 
reading  to  fifth  seconds  is  started  and  the  time  of  flow  between  a  and  b  is 
taken.  Four  or  five  determinations  are  made  and  averaged.  For  ordinary 
oils  the  following  dimensions  will  be  found  useful:  Capillary,  C,  6  cm.Xi 
mm.  bore;  bulb  Ay  4  c.c;  bulb  B,  8  cc;  length  over  all  15  cm.  The  vis- 
cosimeters  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Miiller,  Orme,  &  Co.,  High  Hol- 
bom,  England. 

Spedflcations  for  Gas  Oils  for  Railways. — ^The  most  important  character- 
istic of  the  oU  is  its  "  heat  3rield  "  (the  product  of  the  yield  of  gas  and  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  gas).  This  is  nearly  independent  of  the  temperature  of 
gasification.  It  varies  with  the  hydrogen  content  of  the  oil;  but  the  loss  on 
compression  of  the  gas  depends  on  the  hydrogen  content  of  the  oil.  Since 
for  railway  purposes  the  gas  is  always  compressed,  it  is  the  ''heat  3deld" 
of  the  gas  after  compression  which  is  of  interest.  Where  the  gas  is  to  be  used 
in  open  flame  burners,  the  "light  3deld"  (candle  power  )rield)  is  of  more  im- 
portance, but  this  is  commonly  not  the  case  in  railway  lighting.  Of  impuri- 
ties in  the  oil,  sulphur,  water,  and  creosote  are  to  be  controlled;  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  are  of  no  importance.  In  sampling  deliveries,  representative  samples 
for  water  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  By  gently  heating  a  sample  of 
the  oil  it  is  freed  from  water,  the  sp.  gr.  of  this  taken,  the  volume  of  oil  d<>- 

>L«adaberg,  J.  CcsbeL,  56^  10-14. 
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livered  (as  shown  by  measurement  or  a  meter),  multiplied  by  this  sp.  gr.  and 
the  resulting  weight  subtracted  from  the  shipper's  weight  is  taken  to  give  the 
water.  For  determining  the  "heat  yield/'  a  i-hour  actual  run,  requh-ing 
300-450  kg.  oil,  is  sufficient. 

Transfonner  Oils,* — ^A  good  transformer  oil  must  have  a  large  insulation 
capacity.  It  must  be  absolutely  free  from  water,  be  neutral,  and  to  be  safe 
must  have  high  flash  and  solidifying  points.  The  bath  in  which  the  insula- 
tion capacity  is  determined  is  made  of  glass,  insulated  from  the  earth  by 
porcelain  strips  resting  upon  a  glass  plate;  the  electrodes  are  of  brass,  fitted 
with  porcelain  clasps  at  the  point  through  which  they  pass  the  hard  gum  cover 
of  the  bath.  Three  freshly  refined  oils  with  viscosities  ranging  from  3.8*^  to 
20°  (Engler)  at  20°  were  examined.  With  the  electrodes  5  nmi.  apart,  and 
voltage  of  10,000,  no  spark  passed  after  20  minutes.  When  the  voltage  was 
increased  gradually  to  40,000  a  spark  passed  through  the  heaviest  oil  after 
5  seconds,  through  a  lighter  oil  after  30  seconds,  and  through  the  lightest  oil 
after  60  seconds.  The  insulation  capacity  increases  with  viscosity.  The  oil 
loses  its  insulation  power  with  usage.  An  oil  with  a  viscosity  of  8°  (Engler) 
at  20^,  which  had  been  in  use  for  3  years,  allowed  no  passage  of  a  spark  at 
10,000  volts,  but  did  so  immediately  at  17,000.  When  first  tested  this  oil 
allowed  no  passage  at  18,000  volts  after  5  minutes.  The  changes  in  tempera- 
ture cause  the  oil  to  darken  and  a  black  sediment  is  deposited.  This  powder 
(sp.  gr.  about  i)  is  soluble  in  benzene,  ether,  carbon  disulphide  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  benzin,  alcohol,  and  lubricating  oil; 
it  does  not  melt,  it  cokes  on  heating,  and  corresponds  to  a  highly  oxidised 
asphalt.  The  formation  of  this  resinous  matter  is  undesirable  on  account  of 
the  possibility  of  a  short  circuit.  The  asphaltic  content  of  a  transformer 
oil  is  determined  by  passing  oxygen  through  the  oil  heated  to  120°  for  70 
hours,  dissolving  the  oil  in  benzin,  and  filtering  the  insoluble  matter  on 
a  weighed  filter.  The  formation  of  this  resinous  matter  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  degree  of  refining,  and  upon  the  viscosity  of  the  oil.  An  oil  with  a 
viscosity  of  6°  Engler  at  50**,  unrefined,  gave  after  heating  for  70  hours,  and 
passing  oxygen  through  the  oil,  1.09%  of  resinous  matter;  when  refined  with 
10%  of  sulphuric  acid  only  0.036%  of  insoluble  matter  was  obtained,  and, 
when  refined  with  10%  sulphuric  acid  and  decolourised  with  4%  of  sodium 
silicate,  but  0.019%  was  obtained.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  a  light 
spindle  oil  with  a  viscosity  of  3^  to  5°  at  20°,  and  i5o°-i6o°  flash  point  is  the 
most  desirable  for  a  transformer  oil.  The  disadvantage  of  the  greater 
evaporation  must  be  weighed  against  the  advantages  of  a  large  insulation 
capacity,  but  slight  decomposition,  and  cheapness. 

Evaporation  Test  for  Mineral  Lubricating  and  Transfonner  Oils  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards). — In  order  to  obtain  comparative  results  in  the  evapora- 
tion test  of  mineral  oils,  the  same  weight  of  oil  must  always  be  heated  in  vessels 

>  p.  Breth,  Petroleum^  7,  290-291. 
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of  the  same  size,  so  that  the  oil  surface  shall  always  be  the  same  in  area  and 
the  convection  effects  be  alike.  Brass  vessels  are  preferable  to  those  of  glass, 
because  they  can  be  made  with  their  walls  and  bottoms  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, thus  insuring  more  uniform  heating.  A  convenient  size  is  5  cm.  in 
internal  diameter  with  sides  3  cm.  high.  Tubing  of  this  size  with  a  wall 
thickness  of  0.75  mm.  can  be  bought.  The  bottoms  may  be  made  of  sheet 
brass  not  more  than  0.5  mm.  thick-  It  is  best  to  use  silver  solder,  so  that 
the  heating  need  not  be  limited  to  the  lower  temperatures.  A  vessel  of  the 
size  indicated  weighs  somewhat  less  than  42  grm. 

A  convenient  weight  of  oil  is  5.0  grm.  To  avoid  smearing  oil  on  the  walls 
of  the  tubes  the  writer  used  a  small  pipette  with  a  2  cm.  stem  below  the  bulb. 
The  final  adjustment  of  the  weight  was  made  by  just  touching  an  oily  or  a 
dry  stirring  rod  to  the  surface  of  the  oil.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  weigh 
out  the  oil  within  0.5  mg.  of  the  amount  desired,  though  a  much  larger  va- 
riation would  be  of  little  consequence  in  calculating  the  percentage  of 
evaporation. 

In  a  neutral  atmosphere  there  might  have  been  somewhat  greater  losses, 
and  possibly  still  greater  differences  between  the  losses  with  increasing  di- 
ameter of  tube,  than  the  amounts  found.  In  the  air  there  is  more  or  less 
oxidation,  partly  involving  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  but  mainly  due 
to  the  formation  of  compounds  containing  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
which  are  precipitated  in  part  from  the  oil  as  a  fine,  brown  sediment.  The 
observed  losses  are  really  the  sum  of  volatile  oil,  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
lost,  minus  the  oxygen  taken  up. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  the  work  herein  described  using  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  or  steam  instead  of  air,  but  the  results 
would  be  of  less  general  application. 

Estfanation  of  Paraffin  m  Mineial  Oils  (According  to  Schwarz  and  von 
Huber).' — 1-5  grm.  of  distillate  (less  for  paraffin  pulp)  are  dissolved  in 
20  c«c«  of  0.812  butanone  in  a  test-tube  of  25  mm.  diameter  at  room  tempera- 
ture. After  cooling  to  —  20^  more  butanone  is  added  to  keep  all  oil  just  dis- 
solved. The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  benzin,  evaporated  and  weighed.  The 
washing  is  effected  with  four  to  five  portions  of  5-10  c.c.  of  0.812  butanone. 
Comparison  with  the  Engler-Holde  method  shows  good  agreement,  the  latter 
showing  sometimes  low  results  by  1%  when  high  in  paraffin  on  account  of  its 
solubility  in  the  alcohol-ether  mixture  used  in  the  Engler-Holde  method. 

Analysis  of  Mixtures  of  Ceresin  and  Paraffin. — Since  ceresin,  made  by  ,_ 
chemical  treatment  from  Galician  ozokerite,  costs  about  six  times  as  much  as 
distilled  paraffin,  methods  of  separation  have  been  worked  out  by  N.  Cher- 
cheffsky*  to  be  applied  to  the  unsaponified  residue  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  fat  analysis.  It  was  assumed  that  the  melting  point  of  commercial 
oeresin  is  fairly  constant  about  69^,  and  that  the  most  likely  adulterant  is 

>  Cktm.  Ret.  PH^Hof-Ind.,  ao,  343-244. 
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paraffin  of  melting  point  about  52®.  (i)  Solubility  in  carbon  disulphide  (par- 
affin, 19.07  grm.;  ceresin,  1.97  grm.  per  100  c.c.  at  15®)  and  in  carbon  tetra- 
chloride (paraffin,  11.78;  ceresin,  1.95).  (2)  Critical  solution  temperature: 
this  is  said  to  be  almost  independent  of  the  proportion  of  solvent  and  sub- 
stance used;  it  is  the  temperature,  at  which  a  mixture,  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  until  the  meniscus  of  separation  becomes  horizontal,  becomes  turbid 
on  being  shaken  and  allowed  to  cool.  Alcohol  of  96.5%  is  recommended  as 
solvent;  in  this  case  ceresin  becomes  turbid  at  172.5**  and  paraffin  at  148®. 
Various  known  mixtures  of  ceresin  and  paraffin  gave  results  within  0.6°  of 
calculated  temperatures.  (3)  Temperature  of  turbidity,  method  of  deter- 
mination same  as  last,  except  that  the  tube  is  open.  In  case  of  benzene 
which  is  recommended  as  solvent  for  this  test,  the  temperature  is  47.4°  for 
pure  ceresin,  and  24.7°  for  paraffin.  (4)  The  index  of  refraction  of  pure 
ceresin  at  78°  is  1.4352,  at  100°,  1.4268;  of  paraffin,  1.4280  and  1.4185 
respectively.  In  all  cases,  the  values  obtained  with  mixtures  are 
approximately  arithmetically  proportional  to  the  values  of  the  pure 
constituents. 

G.  Armani  and  G.  A.  Rodano^  recommend  for  the  detection  and  approxi- 
mate determination  of  ceresin  in  admixture  with  paraffin  a  method  based 
upon  the  diflFerence  in  the  critical  temperatures  of  solution  of  the  two  sub- 
stances in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  benzene. 
0.1  grm.  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  the  solvent  and  the  hot 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  temperature  at  which  a  turbidity  or 
separation  of  the  dissolved  substance  is  observed  being  noted.  For  pure 
ceresin  the  critical  temperature  is  50^,  whilst  for  mixtures  of  ceresin  and 
paraffin  containing  the  per  cent,  of  ceresin  given,  the  critical  temperatures  are: 
90,  48"^;  80,  47.5°;  70,  47**;  60,  44.5°;  so,  43^;  40,  41.5°;  30,  40°;  25,  38^;  20, 
36.5°;  10,  30°;  and  5%  of  ceresin,  27^  With  paraffin  alone,  the  critical 
temperature  of  solution  is  usually  about  25**,  but  may  vary  in  different  kinds 
from  20°  to  28*^.  In  all  cases  examined,  however,  of  mixtures  of  paraffin 
with  10%  ceresin,  the  critical  temperature  was  30**.  In  applying  the 
method  to  candles,  0,1  grm.  of  the  sample  is  tested  as  described  above;  if 
the  critical  temperature  is  below  28°,  the  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  ceresin  is  excluded.  If  a  higher  critical  temperature  is  observed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  sample  is  subjected  to  repeated  saponification  with  an  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  (40  grm.  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
100  c.c.  of  water  and  200  c.c.  of  alcohol),  and  o.i  grm.  of  the  unsaponffiable 
matter  is  tested  as  described  above  in  order  to  determine  approximately 
the  proportion  of  ceresin  present. 

ParaflSn. — Weigh  out  50  grm.  of  the  oil  into  a  tar6d  iron  retort.  The 
cover  of  the  retort  is  bolted  on  to  the  latter  with  a  gasket  of  heavy  wrapping 
paper  separating  the  two.    The  distance  from  the  retort  to  the  receiver  must 

*  Ann.  Lab.  Chim,  Centr.  delleCabelU,  19x2,  6»  109-118* 
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be  at  least  30  in.,  20  in.  of  iron  tubing  and  a  lo-in.  glass  tube.  Distill  so 
that  all  distillate  passes  over  in  not  more  than  25  minutes. 

Collect  the  distiUate  in  a  3-ounce  tin  box.  The  glass  tube  is  heated  in 
order  to  remove  any  adhering  distillate  into  the  receiver.  Weigh  the 
retort  after  it  has  cooled  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  coke.  The  distillate 
is  warmed  in  order  to  dissolve  the  thick  oils  and  get  an  average  sample. 
Now  weigh  out  5  grm.  of  the  distillate  into  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add 
25  C.C.  ether  and  25  c.c.  absolute  alcohol  and  freeze  in  an  ice  and  salt  mixture 
together  with  a  wash  bottle  containing  alcohol  ether  (1:1)  mixture  for  40 
minutes.  At  the  same  time  a  funnel  is  prepared  which  is  also  surrounded 
with  the  freezing  mixture.  At  the  expiration  of  the  required  time  filter  the 
paraffin  on  a  hardened  filter  paper  using  suction,  washing  out  the  flask  and 
the  paraffin  with  alcohol  ether  until  free  from  colour.  Remove  the  paper 
from  the  funnel,  scrape  off  the  paraffin  with  a  knife  into  a  tared  crystallising 
dish  and  dry  at  100°  until  all  alcohol  ether  is  dissipated.  Cool  and  weigh. 
Calculate  per  cent,  paraffin  in  the  distillate,  then  in  the  original  oil  by  sub- 
tracting per  cent,  coke  from  100%  and  multiplying  the  per  cent,  paraffin 
in  the  distillate  by  this  figure. 

Vaseline  Oil  for  Internal  Use. — ^According  to  A.  Vicario^  vaseline  oil  or 
liquid  paraffin  is  obtained  from  petroleum  oils  poor  in  vaseline, .  and  is 
expressed  in  the  process  of  preparing  solid  paraffin.  As  required  by  the 
French  Codex  it  should  be  of  Caucasian  origin  and  consist  of  hydrocarbons 
of  the  series  CnHsn*  By  comparison  of  the  rate  of  flow  through  a  fine  tube 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  should  have  a  viscosity  S-19  times  greater 
than  that  of  water.  The  sp.  gr.  varies  between  0.840  and  0.890.  Acids 
and  fatty  substances  should  be  absent.  American  oils  which  are  in  some 
cases  less  pure  and  limpid  than  the  Russian  oils  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.870- 
0.945,  and  give  a  yellow  to  a  black  colouration  when  shaken  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  till  the  latter  ceases  to  be  coloured.  The  oily 
layer  is  then  separated,  washed  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  dehydrated 
with  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  filtered.  When  subjected  to  artificial 
digestion  experiments  under  varying  conditions,  the  oil  was  unattacked. 
American  oils  have  been  recently  improved  and  these  oils  should  act  like 
Russian  oils  in  the  sulphuric  acid  test. 

Cyclic  Hydrocarbons. 

Testing  Commercial  Benzols. — Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  pure 
toluene  benzol  is  produced  of  great  purity  at  a  minimum  cost.  Therefore 
its  analysis  is  relatively  simple.  The  distillation  test  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  208 
is  quite  satisfactory  for  the  testing  of  such  pure  products  (see  Methods  of 
Technical  Analysis  by  Lunge-Keane,  2,  p.  784).    See  also  pages  230  and  234. 

A  reliable  method  for  the  assay  of  conunerical  benzols,  which  is  in  general 

>  J.  Pkarm.  Chim.,  191 4,  9,  149-154. 
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use  in  Germany,  is  the  result  of  a  proposal  due  to  Lunge^  for  the  attain- 
ment of  uniform  methods  of  analysis  for  benzols.  A  spherical  vessel  66  nun. 
diam.y  made  of  strong  copper  0.6  to  0.7  mm.  thick,  which  is  slightly  flattened 
at  the  bottom,  is  used  for  the  distillation.  It  has  a  neck  35  mm.  long,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  22  mm.  at  the  top  and  20  mm.  at  the  bottom,  for  the 
reception  of  the  glass  prolongation,  which  is  150  mm.  long  and  14  mm. 
wide.  In  the  middle  of  the  glass  portion  is  a  bulb  of  30  mm.  diameter, 
above  which,  at  a  distance  of  10  mm.,  a  side- tube  of  8  mm.  diameter  is  sealed 
almost  at  right  angles.  The  glass  column  and  the  spherical  vessel  are 
connected  by  means  of  a  good  cork  stopper.  A  Bunsen  burner  of  about 
7  mm.  diameter  or  a  benzin  spirit  lamp  is  used  for  heating.  The  burner 
is  placed  in  a  tinplate  cylinder  provided  with  a  door,  and  also  with  four 
rotmd  holes  10  mm.  above  the  bottom,  and  four  more  10  mm.  below  the 
top,  for  ventilation.  This  small  heater  is  covered  at  the  top  with  a  sheet 
of  asbestos  having  a  round  hole  of  50  mm.  diameter  in  which  the  spherical 
retort  is  placed.  The  inner  tube  of  the  glass  Liebig  condenser  has  a  length 
of  800  mm.,  and  is  inclined  with  the  outlet  100  mm.  below  the  level  of  the 
inlet.  The  thermometer  is  made  of  thin  glass,  and  is  graduated  in  Hoths 
of  a  degree  for  pure  benzene,  and  in  ^ths  of  a  degree  for  commercial  prod- 
ucts; it  should  be  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  neck,  and  must  be  so 
fixed  that  its  bulb  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  widened  part,  and  should 
be  compared  from  time  to  time  with  a  standard  thermometer.  The  distillate 
leaves  the  condenser  through  a  bent  adapter,  and  runs  down  the  sides  of 
a  100  C.C.  graduated  cylinder. 

To  carry  out  the  valuation,  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  put  into  the  flask 
and  the  distillation  is  conducted  so  that  5  ex.  distil  over  per  minute,  {.«., 
2  drops  per  second;  it  is  complete  when  95  c.c.  have  distilled  over.  In  order 
to  correct  any  cause  of  error  due  to  different  barometer  readings,  the  method 
of  Bannow  can  be  Employed,  in  which  the  thermometer  reading  is  checked 
by  distilling  100  c.c.  of  water  in  the  same  vessel  and  observing  the  ther- 
mometer reading  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  water,  when  60  c.c.  of  the  water 
have  distilled  over.  It  is  simpler,  however,  to  utilize  Lender's  corrections  as 
follows: 

(i)  When  the  barometer  stands  at  720  to  780  mm.  the  percentages  of 
the  distillate  obtained  are  reduced  to  the  corresponding  amounts  for  the 
normal  reading  of  760  mm.  by  applying  the  following  corrections: 

For  90%  bensol,  0.033%. 
For  50%  bensol.  0.077%* 

to  be  added  or  subtracted  for  each  millimetre  of  difference. 

(2)  For  barometer  readings  of  from  720  to  780  mm.  for  distillation  up 
to  loo^y  for  each  millimetre  difference  add  or  subtract: 


For  90  %  beniol.  o .  0453". 
For  50%  bensol.  0.0461*. 


t  Cham.  Ind.,  1S84.  i»  50. 
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(3)  In  the  case  of  pure  products,  the  difference  of  temperature  for  each 
millimetre  difference  in  the  barometer  readings  between  720  mm.  and  780 
mm.  is: 

Bensene,  about  o .  043^. 
Toluene,  about  0.047*. 
Xyleoe,    about  o.os^*. 

Eramgle. — In  the  case  of  a  90%  benzol,  88.8%  distilled  over  at  100°,  the 
barometer  reading  being  721.2  mm.  to  reduce  the  percentage  to  the  standard 
reading  of  760  mm.: 


760.0  —  721.3      MaS.Smm. 
38. 8X      0.033-    l.aS  %. 
88.8—      X.28    -87. 53%- 


at  100**. 

Or,  if  the  distillation  of  the  same  benzol  be  carried  out  at  730  mm. 
barometer  reading,  then  according  to  (2): 

760  —  730.0        i- 30.0  mm. 
30  X      0.04S3  •■  I-3S9*- 

In  carr3ring  out  this  distillation,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  percent- 
age distilled  over,  when  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  760  mm.,  the  tem- 
perature of  distillation  must  be  taken  at  100—1.359=^98.641^,  or  approxi- 
mately 98.6^,  instead  of  100^. 

A.  Spilker  has  shown,  however,  that  the  following  artificially  prepared 
mixtures  all  give  the  limits  of  boUing  point  required  for  a  90%  benzol: 

(a)  8a. 0%  bensene  +  x8.o%  toluene. 


• 


{,a)  Ba.o%  oensene  -t-  x 0.070  loiuene. 

{h)  92 . 3  %  benxene  +    7.8%  xylene. 

(r)   90.0%  bencene+   5-o%  toluene  +  5-o%  z; 

id)  84.0%  bensene  +  X3'0%  toluene  +  3*0%  z: 


:ylene. 
ylene. 

Of  these  mixtures  only  (d)  corresponds  in  composition  with  an  average 
commercial  90%  benzol. 

Method  of  Testing  Drip  Oils^ 
Aiiparatus: 

The  apparatus  shall  consist  of  the  following  standard  parts: 
/.  Flask: 

The  distillation  flask  shall  be  a  standard  100  c.c.  Engler  distilling  bulb, 
having  the  following  dimensions  (see  Stillman's  Engineering  Chemistry): 

Angle  of  tubulure t 75  •  o^     * 

Diameter  of  bulb 6.5  cm. 

Length  of  neck iS.o  cm. 

Diameter  of  neck 1.6  cm. 

Surface  of  oil  to  tubulure 9  •  o  cm. 

Length  of  tubulure xo .  o  cm. 

A  variation  of  four  per  cent.  (4%)  from  the  above  measurements  is 
allowable.  , 

//.  Thermometer: 

Gas-filled  centigrade  thermometer  constructed  according  to  the  follow- 
ing specifications: 

>  Owing  to  the  high  coct  (at  this  time  of  writing)  of  bensol  and  toluol,  the  specifications  for  testing 
drip  oils  are  very  rigid.  The  method  given  is  much  used  by  the  Reviser  of  this  Section  and  was 
•applied  him  by  C  C.  Tutweiler. 
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1.  To  be  made  of  Coming  or  Jena  glass. 

2.  Diameter  of  stem  not  less  than  6.5  mm.  nor  more  than  8.5  mm. 

3.  Length  of  the  thermometer  not  less  than  335  mm.  nor  more  than 
400  mm. 

4.  Length  of  thermometer  between  o^  mark  and  220°  mark  not  less 
than  230  mm.  nor  more  than  245  mm. 

5.  Length  of  bulb  to  capillary  not  less  than  12  mm.  nor  more  than 
16  mm. 

6.  Diameter  of  bulb  at  centre  of  same  not  less  than  5.25  mm.  nor 
more  than  6.25  mm. 

7.  Mercury  column  to  rise  from  10°  to  95°  in  not  more  than  6  nor  less 
than  4  seconds  when  plunged  into  boiling  water. 

8.  To  be  correct  within  3^©**  ^^  100°  a-^d  at  200°  when  tested  against 
a  similar  thermometer  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

9.  Arranged  for  3^^  immersion  with  graduations  starting  above  im- 
mersion line. 

///.  Condenser: 

Liebig  glass  condenser  and  tube  as  follows: 

Length  of  body  of  jacket 300-400  mm. 

Width  of  body  of  jacket 2$-  40  mm. 

Length  of  inner  tube 450-500  mm. 

Wioth  of  inner  tube,  which  is  to  be  either  straight  or 
provided  with  an  enlarged  upper  end,  between  1 2  and 

a^  mm.  at  each  end.  , 

Width  of  end  of  inner  tube x  a-  35  mm. 

IV.  stands: 

Two  iron  stands  provided  respectively  with  one  universal  clamp  for 
holding  the  condenser,  and  one  light  grip  arm  with  cork-lined  clamp  for 
holding  the  bulb. 

V,  Burner: 

A  Bunsen  burner  shall  be  employed. 
VL  Cylinders: 

Glass  cylinders  of  25  c.c.  capacity  graduated  to  3^  c.c.  shall  be  used 
in  collecting  and  measuring  the  fractions  distilling  up  to  i35°C. 

Setting  Up  Apparatus. 

The  apparatus  is  set  up  so  that  the  top  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermome- 
ter is  opposite  the  middle  of  the  tubulure.  All  connections  should  be 
tight. 

Distillation  Test. 

One  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  oil  measured  at  iS.5°C.  are  placed 
in  the  bulb  and,  after  adjusting  the  thermometer,  condenser,  etc.,  the  dis- 
tillation is  commenced,  the  rate  being  so  regulated  that  the  stream  flows 
at  the  maximum  rate  possible  while  producing  distinct  drops  from  the  end 
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of  the  condenser  tube.  Cold  water  should  be  passed  through  the  con- 
denser during  the  distillation.  The  receiver  is  changed  as  the  mercury 
column  just  passes  the  i35°C.  fractionating  point. 

Fractions. 

The  distillate  shall  be  collected  in  two  fractions.  One  fraction  repre- 
senting the  amount  distilling  to  i35°C.;  the  other  representing  the  amount 
distilling  above  i38**C.  The  amounts  coming  over,  up  to  the  following 
points  should  be  noted,  reading  to  o.i   c.c.  at  i35^C.  and  i  c.c.  at  the 

other  points. 

ioo*C.  xso*c. 

iio***  i6o*"* 

i30*»*'  i8o'** 

135° "  igo**" 

140"  ••  200*" 

All  fractions,  before  being  read,  must  be  brought  to  15.5^0. 

Water. 

Should  the  distillate  coming  off  to  i35°C.  contain  water,  the  water  and 
oil  shall  be  allowed  to  separate  by  subsidence  and  the  amount  of  water  and 
oil  shall  be  read  separately  to  one- tenth  cubic  centimetre  (o.i  c.c).  The 
observed  amount  of  the  oil  fraction  shall  then  be  corrected  by  dividing 
the  same  by  the  figure  obtained  by  deducting  the  per  cent,  of  water  as 
regards  volume  of  the  100  c.c.  sample  from  100%.  The  result  shall  be 
taken  as  being  the  corrected  amount  of  oil  distilling  to  i3S°C. 


of  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons  in  Admixture  with  Parafl9ns. — 
According  to  Kraemer  and  Spilker,^  this  estimation  is  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows: 200  grm.  of  the  sample  are  treated  in  a  capacious  separating  funnel 
with  500  grm,  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  20%  of  anhydride, 
and  shaken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  avoiding  undue  heating;  the  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  2  hours.  The  layer  of  sulphuric  acid  is  drawn 
off  and  the  operation  repeated  twice  with  the  same  quantities  of  fuming  acid. 
After  treatment  with  1,500  grm.  of  acid  as  above,  everything  except  the  paraf- 
fins, carbon  bisulphide  and  naphthenes  has  usually  dissolved.  The  oil 
remaining  in  the  funnel  is  collected  and  the  whole  of  the  acid  used  is  poured, 
•with  shaking,  upon  an  equal  weight  of  chopped  ice  contained  in  a  3-litre  flask, 
taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  40*^.  The  solution  is 
then  boiled  over  a  naked  flame  and  the  free  hydrocarbons  present  are  dis- 
tilled off  and  collected  in  a  100  c.c.  separating  funnel,  the  distillation  being 
continued  until  50  c.c.  of  water  have  passed  over  after  the  oil.  In  this 
manner  all  the  oU  dissolved  by  the  sulphonic  acids  or  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  liquid  is  recovered  and,  after  the  water  has  been  drawn  off,  is  added 

^Mutpratt.  Bandhuch  der  technischen  Chtmie,  4th  ed..  Vol.  8,  p.  43. 
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to  the  main  quantity.  The  whole  of  the  oil  is  then  again  repeatedly  shaken 
with  30  grm.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  20%  of  SOs,  until  no  further 
reduction  in  volume  takes  place,  after  which  it  is  finally  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  The  weight  of  oil  obtained,  divided  by  2,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  paraffins  in  the  sample.  This  is  scarcely  more  than  1%  in  the 
case  of  90%,  50%  and  0%  benzols;  toluol  usually  contains  none;  xylol,  on 
the  contrary,  often  contains  up  to  3%  of  paraffins. 

Estimation  of  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons  in  Aromatic  Hydrocar- 
bons.— A  measure  of  the  quantity  of  unsaturated  compounds  (hydrocarbons 
of  the  ethylene  and  acetylene  series,  etc.),  present  in  a  crude  benzol  is  afforded 
by  titration  with  bromine.  The  bromine  water  formerly  used  for  this  purpose 
is  best  replaced  by  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  bromate,  which  on 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  sets  free  8.0  grm.  of  bromine  per  litre.  The  test 
is  carried  out  by  Frank  in  the  following  manner:  5  c.c.  of  the  sample  are 
added  to  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5),  contained  in  a  50  c.c.  vessel 
provided  with  a  glass  stopper,  and  N/io  bromide-bromate  solution,  contain- 
ing 9.9167  grm.  KBr+2.7833  grm.  KBrOs  per  litre,  is  added  from  a  burette 
until,  after  5  minutes,  'shaking,  bromine  still  remains.  The  titration  is 
finished  when  the  floating  oil  remains  orange-red  in  coloiu:  {iter  standing  for 
15  minutes  and  when  i  drop  gives  a  dark  blue  colouration  with  freshly 
prepared  potassium  iodide-starch  paper.  The  quantity  of  bromine  used 
(i  c.c.  =0.008  grm.  Br)  should  be  given  as  such.  To  obtain  accurate  re- 
sults, a  preliminary  estimation  is  first  made,  and  then  two  exact  estimations, 
the  mean  of  which  is  taken.  Pure  benzene  and  pure  toluene  should  show  a 
marked  bromine  reaction  after  the  addition  of  o.i  c.c.  of  the  bromine  solution, 
whilst  90  and  50%  benzols  will  decolourise,  on  an  average,  0.6  cc.  of  the 
reagent,  but  seldom  niore  than  i  cc.  Commercial  xylene  absorbs  2%  of 
bromine  in  a  few  minutes  and  considerably  more  on  standing  for  some  time. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  m. 

Page  so,  Unc  12,  for  "Leu"  read  "Leo."    Line  22  for  "in"  read  "of." 

Page  54,  line  10,  for  "Beaum6"  read  "Baum6." 

Page  67,  bottom  line,  for  "Beaum6"  read  "Baumd." 

Page  72,  line  ii,  for  "that  of  No.  2"  read  "that  a  No.  2.' 

Page  74,  line  2,  for  "the  Marcusson"  read  "Marcusson.' 

Page  76,  line  4,  for  "with"  read  "of." 

Page  78,  line  11,  for  "ane"  read  "arc." 

Page  107,  line  6,  for  "40"  read  "50." 

Page  109,  line  17,  delete  "  to." 

Page  114,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "evapourating"  read  ''evaporating.' 

Page  116,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  "evapouration"  read  "evaporation.' 

Page  122,  instead  of  lines  17  to  20  inclusive  read  "The  following  abridged  description  of 
the  apparatus  devised  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel  is  taken  from  Schedule  i  of  the  Petroleum 
Act  1879.    It  sufficiently  indicates  the  method  of  its  use." 

Page  139,  line  2,  for  "Agnew"  read  "Angew." 
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Page  154,  line  x,* after  ''Viscosimeter"  insert  ''(Fig.  7)." 

Page  I54y  lines  23  to  25,  delete  "The  cut  was  loaned  by  Bullock  and  Crenshaw  of 
Philadelphia"  and  ''shown  in  Fig.  6." 

Page  174,  line  6,  for  "or  the  radius"  read  "r,  the  radius." 

Page  176,  line  15  from  bottom,  insert  "is"  after  "crucible." 

Page  178  line  20  for  "K,PtCli  read  "K,PtCl.." 

Page  179,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  "generally"  read  "general." 

Page  198,  in  table  for  "Naphthaline"  read  "Naphthalene,"  for  "Renene"  read 
"Retene." 

Page  199,  in  table  83rstematic  name  for  cymene  should  be  "methylisopropylbenzene" 
not "  methylpropylbenzene." 

Page  209,  line  10,  for  "in"  read  "of." 

Page  210,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  "tetra-^uinonisol"  read  "^methozytetrahydro- 
quinoline;"  and  in  the  same  line  for  "be  shaken  into"  read  "and." 

Page  224,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "nitrofication"  read  "nitration." 

Page  228,  line  2,  for  "fullows"  read  "follows.*'  Line  20  from  bottom,  for 
"CSs(C,HiNH.NHs)»"  read  "  CStCCeHANH^rat)!"  and  delete  comma  after  phenylhy- 
xlrasine. 


NAPHTHALENE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES- 


By  W.  a.  DAVIS. 


Naphthalene  in  Coal  Gas. — Several  papers  dealing  with  the  estima- 
tion of  naphthalene  in  coal  gas  have  been  published  since  the  appearance 
of  Vol.  III.  In  all  cases  the  methods  proposed  for  the  purpose  differ 
only  slightly  from  those  described  in  this  volume. 

Albrecht  and  Miiller^  recommend  a  modification  of  Rutten's  process^  which 
is  itself  a  modified  form  of  Colman  and  Smith's  method.  2.5  grm.  of  picric 
acid  are  placed  in  approximately  equal  parts  in  2  wash  bottles  of  100  c.c. 
capacity,  25  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to  each  bottle  and  the  contents  shaken 
until  the  water  is  saturated  and  the  2  wash  bottles  are  connected  with 
the  glass  tubes  in  contact  so  as  to  prevent  the  gas  from  acting  on  the  rubber 
connection.  The  gas  is  passed  through  the  solution  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to 
50  litres  per  hour  until  from  0.05  to  0.2  grm.  of  naphthalene  has  been 
apparently  absorbed.  The  contents  of  the  flasks  are  then  washed  into  a 
250  c.c.  measuring  flask  and  the  free  picric  acid  dissolved  by  adding  water  and 
gently  warming.  After  cooling  the  solution  is  diluted  to  250  c.c.  and  200  c.c. 
are  titrated  with  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  using  lacmoid  as  indicator.  At 
the  same  time  a  similar  quantity  of  a  solution  containing  2.5  grm.  of  picric 
acid  in  250  c.c.  is  titrated  similarly;  the  difference  in  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
potassium  hydroxide  required  multiplied  by  the  factor  ^^X  0.0128  gives 
the  quantity  of  naphthalene  present  in  grams.  The  accuracy  of  the  method  is 
shown  by  means  of  tests  in  which  known  weights  of  naphthalene  were  vola- 
tilised in  dry  nitrogen  gas.  In  applying  the  method  to  coal  gas,  care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  tar,  cyanogen,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonia.  The  use  of 
scrubbing  apparatus  containing  wood  shavings,  moist  iron  ore,  etc.,  is  shown 
to  give  quite  unreliable  results.  Good  results,  however,  are  obtained  by 
simply  washing  the  gas  in  2  wash  bottles  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
followed  by  two  containing  dilute  potassium  hydroxide. 

From  tests  made  by  the  authors  cjted,  the  higher  percentage  of  naphtha- 
lene in  crude  gas  from  vertical  retorts  as  compared  with  horizontal  retorts 
(10.7  grm.  per  cubic  inch,  with  a  gas  temperature  of  71°  compared  with  8.6 
grm.  per  cubic  inch  with  a  gas  temperature  of  54^  for  English  coal  and  8.6  grm. 
per  cubic  inch  with  a  gas  temperature  of  60°  for  Upper  Silesian  coal)  is  due 
simply  to  the  higher  temperature  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  class  of  coal 
employed. 

1  J,  GasbeUuchi.,  191 1.  54,  $92. 
'  J.  CasbeUucht.,  1909,  $2,  694- 
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A.  Wein^  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  working:  about  40-50 
litres  of  the  gas  are  drawn  by  a  filter  pump  through  a  solution  of  picric  acid 
contained  in  a  set  of  3  washing  flasks,  which  are  kept  well  cooled  during  the 
absorption.  The  gas  passes  from  the  last  flask  through  a  cotton-wool  filter, 
then  through  a  flask  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  thence  to  the 
meter  and  the  filter  pump.  About  700  c.c.  of  picric  acid  solution  containing 
12  grm.  per  litre  are  used.  The  connection  between  the  first  and  second 
flask  is  provided  with  a  by-pass  so  that  after  20-25  litres  have  been  passed  the 
gas  can  be  admitted  directly  to  the  second  flask.  When  sufficient  gas  has 
been  passed,  air  is  sucked  through  so  as  to  sweep  out  all  naphthalene  from 
the  tubes,  the  flasks  are  then  closed  and  heated  for  30  minutes  in  a  water-bath 
at  40^.  After  cooling,  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  consisting  of  naphthalene 
picrate  contaminated  with  tar  and  ammonia  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  placed 
together  with  the  filter  paper  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  500  c.c.  of  water 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  fix  the  ammonia.  The  whole  is  boiled 
gently  so  as  to  decompose  the  naphthalene  picrate  and  the  naphthalene  is 
drawn  with  a  current  of  air  through  flasks  containing  a  picric  acid  solution 
of  known  strength.  These  flasks  are  then  closed  and  heated  at  40^  and  after 
cooling,  the  naphthalene  picrate  is  filtered  off  and  the  picric  acid  in  the  fil- 
trate estimated  volumetrically.  For  this  purpose,  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  are 
mixed  with  10-12  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  100  grm.  of  potassium  iodide 
and  30  grm.  of  potassium  iodate  per  litre  and  the  iodine  liberated  according 
to  the  equation 

KIO,+5KI+6CeHi(NO,),OH=6CflH,(N02)jOK+3H,0+6I 

is  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  Wein's  process  seems  to  be  more 
tedious  and  to  present  few,  if  any,  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method  of 
working. 

Schlumberger^  has  also  suggested  a  modification  of  Colman  and  Smith's 
method  which  he  states  is  quite  satisfactory.  Exactly  2.7  grm.  of  picric 
acid  are  placed  in  a  lo-bulb  absorption  tube  and  made  up  with  water  to  about 
100  C.C.  The  gas  is  passed  through  saturated  citric  acid  to  free  it  from 
ammonia,  then  through  the  absorption  tube  and  finally  through  the  meter. 
300-400  litres  of  gas  should  pass  in  10-15  hours.  The  contents  of  the  tube 
are  washed  into  a  250  c.c.  flask,  diluted  to  the  mark  and,  after  stoppering,  the 
flask  is  heated  30  minutes  at  40^  with  frequent  shaking  and  then  cooled. 
The  contents  are  filtered  through  asbestos  and  the  picric  acid  in  100  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  determined  by  adding  25  c.c.  of  potassium  iodide-iodate  solution 
(150  grm.  iodide,  30  grm.  iodate,  400  c.c.  of  water)  and  estimating  the  liber- 
ated iodine  with  thiosulphate.  2.7  grm.  of  the  same  picric  acid  have  been 
previously  dissolved  in  250  c.c.  of  water  and  100  c.c.  titrated  in  the  same  way. 
The  difference  between  the  2  titrations  gives  the  picric  acid  combined 

*  /.  GashdeuchLt  291  x.  84»  891. 
>  J.  GasbtUncht,,  29x2,  SSt  1257. 
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with  the  naphthalene.  The  presence  of  benzene  in  the  coal  gas  does  not 
interfere  with  the  estimation  of  naphthalene.  Schlumberger  gives  data  for  the 
vapour  pressure  of  naphthalene  at  different  temperatures  between  o^  and  50^ 
and  the  corresponding  number  of  grams  of  naphthalene  per  100  cubic  metres. 


Temperature 

Vapour  pressure  in  millimeters  of 
mercury 

Grams  of  naphthalene  per  loo 
cubic  metres 

0 

0.006 

4. 51 

5 

O.OIO 

7.38 

10 

o.oai 

15.23 

15 

0.03s 

34-95 

20 

0.054 

37-83 

as 

0.08a 

56. 48 

30 

0.133 

90. 10 

35 

0.210 

139.96 

40 

0.330 

X>9.88 

45 

0.518 

334.39 

SO 

0.81S 

SW.94 

Laurain^  describes  two  methods,  in  use  at  the  Paris  gas  works,  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  naphthalene  in  coal  gas.  Both  depend  upon  direct 
cooling  and  condensation  and  are  not  chemical  in  their  nature;  being  open 
to  objection  on  different  grounds  they  are  not  described  here. 

Estimation  of  Najdithalene  in  Spent  Oxide. — ^According  to  W.  C.  Davis^ 
the  separation  of  naphthalene  from  spent  oxide  by  the  process  proposed  by 
White  and  Ball,*  which  consists  in  volatilising  the  naphthalene  in  a  current  of 
hot  air,  gives  very  low  results,  owing  to  the  incomplete  volatilisation  of  the 
hydrocarbon.  It  is  better  to  separate  the  naphthalene  by  steam  distillation 
and  then  to  estimate  it  by  the  picrate  process.  The  details  are  as  follows: 
10  grm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  into  a  Wurtz  flask  and  subjected  to 
steam  distillation,  the  steam  being  passed  through  a  second  Wurtz  flask, 
heated  to  100**  and  containing  50  c.c.  of  iV-sulphuric  or  citric  acid,  then  into 
a  condenser  and  Anally  into  a  receiver  consisting  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  sealed  by  placing  at  the  exit  a  wash  bottle  contain- 
ing 25  c.c.  of  a  saturated  picric  acid  solution.  The  distillation  is  complete 
in  about  10  minutes.  The  naphthalene  in  the  condenser  is  then  melted  out, 
the  picric  acid  in  the  final  washing  flask  is  washed  into  the  receiver  and 
stifficient  solid  picric  acid  added  to  make  the  whole  solution  saturated;  the 
receiver  is  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  until 
a  clear  solution  is  obtained.  The  solution  is  cooled,  with  occasional  shak- 
ing, and  the  excess  of  picric  acid  estimated  by  titrating  with  N/10  sodium 
hydroxide  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  necessary,  as  indicated  in  the  details  given  above,  to  have  the  solu- 
tion containing  the  naphthalene  saturated  with  solid  picric  acid  before 
heating  to  convert  the  naphthalene  into  picrate;  unless  this  precaution  is 
observed,  slightly  low  results  are  obtained,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  naph- 

1  J.  Gas  Lighting,  19x2.  ti8»  984> 

*  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1914,  33,  1120. 

*  J,  Cos  Lighting,  1904,  88,  262;  Lunge's  Technical  Methods  qf  Chemical  Analysis,  ii,  803. 
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thalene  picrate  in  water.  Experiments  made  with  weighed  quantities  of 
pure  naphthalene  showed  that  the  process  described  above  is  sufficiently 
reliable  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Estimation  of  /3-NaphtiioL — J.  M.  Wilkie^  has  published  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  Messenger  and  Vortmann's  iodometric  method  (Vol.  Ill,  p. 
258)  as  applied  to  the  estiihation  of  phenols.  In  the  case  of  |3-naphthol, 
when  its  cold  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  N/10  iodine  an  almost  quan- 
titative 3deld  of  i-iodo-2-hydroxynaph thalene  is  obtained;  but  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  hydroxide  over  that  corresponding  with 
the  formation  of  CioHTONa,  a  crystalline  colourless  product  is  no  longer 
obtained  but  the  green  amorphous  compound  of  Messenger  and  Vortmann. 
In  carrying  out  the  quantitative  process,  variable  results  are  obtained  with 
j3-naphthol  according  to  the  excess  of  iodine  used,  a  result  which  differs  from 
that  obtained  with  phenol  and  salicylic  acid,  in  which  cases  the  absorption  of 
iodine  is  independent  of  the  alkali  and  iodine,  provided  that  the  excess 
exceeds  60%.  The  quantitative  process  is,  however,  quite  satisfactory  when 
carried  out  in  practically  neutral  solution  as  follows: 

1.44  grm.  of  the  naphthol  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  N/i  sodium  hydroxide; 
if  the  solution  is  diluted  to  200  c.c.  it  is  N/10  to  iodine.  10  c.c.  are  then 
transferred  to  a  Jena  glass  bottle,  150  c.c.  of  water  added  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  4  c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  leave  a  feebly 
alkaline  solution.  20  c.c.  of  N/10  iodine  are  added  and  after  standing  in  a 
bath  of  water  at  55^  to  65^,  some  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  residual 
iodine  titrated  with  thiosulphate  in  the  usual  manner. 

Under  the  conditions  given  the  interaction  takes  place  practically 
quantitatively  according  to  the  equation: 

CioHtOH  +  I2  =  CioHJ-OH  +  HI 

Phannacoposia  Requirements. — ^The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  gives 
the  melting  point  of  jS-naphthol  as  122^,  and  the  following  test  for  the 
absence  of  a-naphthol;  o.i  grm.  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  boiling  water  yields 
with  10  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  (i  in  30)  of  ferric  chloride  a  white 
precipitate  which  becomes  brown  but  not  violet.  The  pure  naphthol  should 
give  no  appreciable  ash. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  m. 

Page  350,  line  31,  ''pages  374  and  375"  should  read  "pages  345  and  376." 
Page  358,  line  19  "page  374"  should  read  ''pages  345  and  376. 
Page  360,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "Vol.  5"  read  "p.  559." 

1  J.  Soe.  Cktm.  Ind;  19x1.  30,  39a. 
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Estimation  of  Phenol  in  Crude  Carbolic  Acid  and  Tar  Oils. — A  method 
given  by  J.  M.  Weiss^  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  and 
solidifying  point  of  a  distillation  fraction  of  the  separated  tar  acids.  These 
characters  for  pure  phenol  (synthesised  from  benzene),  {>-cresol  (extracted 
from  a  mixture  of  cresols  and  purified  by  crystallisation  and  fractional  dis- 
tillation) and  a  mixture  of  m-  and  ^-cresol  (separated  by  fractionation  from 
commercial  mixture)  are  as  follows: 


Phenol 

o-Cresol 

Mixture  of  m-and 
^-cresol 

Solidif.  pt.,  ®C 

40.5 

37.75 
1.0439 

First  drop  at  189 
X9%  at  190 
93  %  at  X91 
xoo%  at  193 

below  —  xo 

So.  fa.  at  3S*  /3S*  C 

X.0313 

B.  p.  range.  *C 

First  drop  at  179 
x%at  x8o 
93%  at  x8x 
100%  at  183 

First  drop  at  198 

6%  at  300 

81  %  at  30I 

xoo%  at  20a 

In  carrying  out  an  estimation,  300  c.c.  of  the  tar  acids  separated  in  the 
usual  manner  are  distilled  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  Hempel  tube  until  the  vapour 
temperature  is  170^.  Any  phenol  in  the  aqueous  distillate  b  separated  and 
returned  t.o  the  distilling  flask,  and  two  further  fractions  are  collected,  viz.^ 
170^-190**  and  i90°-202**.  The  last-named  is  redistilled  and  all  coming 
over  below  197**  is  added  to  the  170*^-190°  fraction,  which  now  should  contain 
all  the  phenol  and  no  homologues  higher  than  the  cresols.  The  solidifying 
point  and  sp.  gr.  of  this  fraction  are  determined,  whereupon  the  percentage  of 
phenol  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  data,  showing  the  percentages  of 
phenol  corresponding  with  different  sp.  gr.  for  mixtures  of  different  solidify- 
ing points. 


Phenol  content 

Mixtures  solidifying  at 

of  mixture 

Below  o*' 

oo-s** 

s*— 10* 

XO®— IS® 

XS"-33'* 

% 

0 

5 

10 

30 
30 
40 
50 

sp.  gr.  at 

35^/25**  C. 

1. 033 

1.035 

1.040 

1.043 
1.047 
1.049 

sp.  gr.  at 

35'»/2S'C. 

X.03S 
X.040 
X.043 
1. 04s 
1.04S 
X.053 

sp.  gr.  at 
35*^5'*  C. 
1.039 
X.041 
1.043 
1.047 
1.050 

I.OS3 
X.055 

sp.  gr.  at   ' 

35* /3S*  C. 
x.040 
X.043 
X.044 
x.048 
1.05X 
X.OS4 
I.OS7 

sp.  gr.  at 
35*  /as»  C. 
1. 041 
x.403 
X.04S 
1.048 
x.osa 

I.05S 
1.058 

60 

x.o6x 

1 

^  J.  Gas  Lighting,  X9X3.  X33,  820. 
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For  mixtures  so]idif3dng  above  23°,  the  phenol  content  may  be  estimated 
from  the  solidifying  point  alone,  viz.,  23.5°,  70%;  29.5^  80;  32.75°,  85; 
35.5°,  90  and  37.7s®,  95%  of  phenol.  The  figures  given  whilst  not  accurate 
for  all  possible  mixtures  of  phenol  and  the  cresols,  cover  satisfactorily  all  those 
likely  to  be  obtained  in  practice  and  the  results  (referred  to  the  original 
material)  will  be  accurate  to  within  0.2  —  1.5  %,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  tar  acids  present. 

Effect  of  Tenqieraturey  Acid  Concentration  and  Time  on  the  Bromina- 
tion  of  Phenol  in  Quantitative  Estimations. — Rhodes  and  Redman^  have 
shown  that  if  the  concentration  of  the  phenol  be  about  N/100,  the  reaction 
with  bromine  (h)q>obromite  solution  or  a  bromide-bromate  mixture)  is  com- 
plete in  about  i  minute  when  thoroughly  shaken  and  only  tri-bromophenol 
is  formed  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate.  Experiments  by  Redman,  Weith 
and  Brock,*  on  the  effects  of  varying  experimental  conditions  on  the  reac- 
tion have  shown  that  for  the  complete  bromination  of  phenol  in  i  minute 
at  22®  in  a  solution  containing  free  acid  in  a  concentration  of  o.8iV,  a  2% 
excess  of  free  bromine  is  sufficient.  It  is  stated  that  in  this  way  phenol  may 
be  estimated  to  within  0.00005  6^°^- 

The  solutions  used  are  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate  and  an  N/10  solution  of 
either  hypobromite  or  bromide-bromate,  20%  KI  and  1/2%  starch  solutions. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  Into  a  500  c.c.  bottle,  fitted  with  a  ground 
glass  stopper,  put  60  c.c.  water,  5  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2)  and 
then  add  15  c.c.  of  the  unknown  phenol  solution  which  is  to  be  determined 
and  which  has  previously  been  diluted  to  about  N/10.  If  the  solution 
is  weaker  than  N/10  no  previous  dilution  is  required.  Add  quickly  enough 
N/10  hypobromite  or  bromide-bromate  solution  to  make  the  solution  yellow 
and  then  add  in  addition  10%  of  the  amount  already  added.  Place  the 
stopper  in  the  bottle  and  shake  continuously  for  i  minute.  Add  to  the  solu- 
tion in  the  bottle  5  c.c.  potassium  iodide  solution  (10%)  and  again  shake  for 
3  minutes.  Wash  down  the  stopper  and  sides  of  the  bottle  and  titrate  the 
solution  with  the  N/10  thiosulphate,  using  starch  solution  as  an  indicator. 
The  starch  must  not  be  added  until  enough  thiosulphate  has  been  run  in 
to  make  the  solution  almost  colourless.  The  quantity  of  thiosulphate  used 
represents  the  quantity  of  free  iodine  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  excess 
bromine.  The  difference  between  this  quantity  and  the  known  quantity 
of  bromine  added  gives  the  amount  of  solution  present.  Each  c.c.  of  N/10 
bromine  used  up  is  equivalent  to  0.00156  grm.  of  phenol. 

The  Value  of  the  Higher  Phenols  in  Wood-preserving  Oils — 2  grm. 
each  of  heavy  creosote  oil  and  of  phenols  extracted  from  the  same  were 
exposed  by  Cabot'  on  a  watch  glass  at  a  temperature  of  from  50*^-55^ 
for  200  hours  and  the  loss  of  weight  noted  at  stated  intervals.    The  residue 

>  J.  Ind.  Chem.f  19x2,  4,  655. 

<  J.  Ind,  Bug.  Chem.,  1913.  S$  389-393' 

•  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  4*  206,  19x2. 
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of  oil  left  on  the  watch  glass  was  a  viscous  fluid.  That  of  the  tar  acids  had 
a  pitch-like  consistency  at  15°.  The  following  tables  are  taken  from  many 
giving  similar  results. 


No.  3 

tar  acids 

No.  z  heavy  creosote  oil 

Time,  hours 

Loss.  % 

Time,  hours 

Loss.  * 

I 

1. 35 

I 

3.x 

4 

3  5 

4 

6.35 

7 

7.6 

7 

95 

xa 

8.8 

xa 

xo.o 

IS 

10.  a 

IS 

XI. as 

z8 

10. 5 

x8 

xa.  I 

J? 

15.6 

43 

16. s 

18.8 

67 

aa.a 

94 

ao.8 

94 

25.5 

140 

33.0 

164 

33.1 

164 

24.3 

34  3 

36.6 

isa 

as-3 

188 

300 

as.  75 

aoo 

36.3 

The  tar  acid  residue  in  these  experiments  when  boiled  with  a  35%  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  was  apparently  insoluble.  It  was  also  insoluble  in  a  25% 
solution.  Another  portion  of  the  tar  acid  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  90% 
of  its  weight  of  benzene  and  extracted  with  a  warm  10%  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  three  times.  The  benzene  assumed  a  dark  translucent  colour,  the 
alkali  a  clear  brown  and  a  black  tarry  layer  remained  between,  after  settling 
over  night.  The  alkaline  extract  was  washed  free  from  tarry  matter  with 
benzene,  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether  in  the  usual 
way.  This  extract  was  found  to  contain  less  than  10%  of  the  original  tar 
acids  dissolved  in  the  benzene.  It  was  found  that  the  tarry  layer  was  par- 
tially soluble  in  water,  while  the  remainder  after  washing  with  water  redis- 
solved  in  benzene,  showing  that  it  had  been  dragged  down  only  mechanically* 

Behaviour  of  Phenols,  Naphthols  and  Phenolcarbozylic  Adds  towards 
Tetmvalent  Titanium. — According  to  O.  Hauser  and  A.  Lewite^  phenols, 
naphthols  and  naphtholsulphonates  give  with  concentrated  solutions  of  titan- 
ium dioxide  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  a  deep  red  or  violet  colour, 
affording  a  general  test  for  hydroxyl-groups.  Compounds  containing  two  adja- 
cent hydroxyl-groups  give  the  test  in  quite  dilute  solution.  Halogens  and 
nitrogen  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  colour,  but  other  organic  radicals  do 
not,  so  long  as  the  hydroxyl-group  is  left  free.  It  was  not  possible  to  isolate 
the  compounds  in  well-defined  form;  their  stability  seems  to  increase  with 
the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups.  Carboxyl  groups  increase  their 'stability 
still  further.  Thus  titanium  dioxide  and  an  excess  of  salicylic  acid  (more 
than  3  molecules)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  slowly  treated  with  ammonia  until  the 
solution  is  just  faintly  acid,  give  tetra-ammonium  dititansalicylate  O  :Tit 
(0CeH4'  CO0e[(NH4)4Hs],2HsO,  in  golden  yellow  prisms,  easily  hydrolysed 
by  water,  ammonia,  alkalis  and  mineral  acids.  The  disodium  salt  forms 
golden  yellow  leaflets  with  4HsO. 

Cresols. — ^Experiments  are  described  by  C.  M.  Pence*  showing  that  0^ 
and  ^-cresol  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  bromine  method  similar  to  that  used 
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for  the  estimation  of  phenol.  «»-Cresol  can,  however,  be  determined  in 
this  way.  For  example,  using  20  c.c.  of  f»-cresol,  50  c.c.  of  N/10  bromine 
and  5  ex.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  allowing  to  stand  for  i^ 
hours,  then  adding  10  c.c.  of  a  20%  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  allow- 
ing to  stand  for  1-2  hours,  all  the  tn-cresol  is  converted  into  tribomo-m- 
cresol;  if  175  c.c.  of  water  be  added,  the  bromination  is  complete  in  30  min- 
utes. When  iodine  acts  upon  o-  and  ^-cresols  di-iodo-compounds  are  formed 
and  this  action  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  following  method  of  estimating 
these  two  isomerides.  2-2.5  grm.  of  the  cresol  are  dissolved  in  water  to 
which  10  c.c.  of  N/2  sodium  hydroxide  have  been  added,  and  the  solution 
is  diluted  to  i  litre.  25  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  treated  in  a  stoppered  vessel 
with  9  grm.  of  sodium  acetate  and  50  c.c.  of  N/10  iodine  solution,  and 
after  standing  i  hour,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  100-200  c.c.  of  water,  a 
few  c.c.  of  chloroform  added  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  di-iodocresol  and 
the  excess  of  iodine  titrated  with  N/10  thiosulphate:  i  c.c.  of  N/10  iodine 
is  equivalent  to  0.002681  grm.  of  cresol.  «»-Cresol  does  not  yield  a  di- 
iodo-compound  under  these  conditions;  hence  the  method  cannot  be  applied 
to  mixtures  containing  «»-cresol. 

Estimation  of  m-Cresol  in  Cresol  Mixtures.  Raschig's  Method.' — Ex- 
actly 10  grm.  of  the  cresol  mixture  are  weighed  into  a  small  conical  flask,  mixed 
with  15  C.C.  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.84,  then  heated  for  i  hour 
in  a  steam  oven  and  the  contents  poured  into  a  wide-necked  flask  of  1,000  c.c. 
capacity.  The  flask  is  cooled  imder  the  tap,  shaking  it  round  meanwhile  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  sulphonic  acid,  which  is  a  mobile  liquid,  whilst  hot, 
settles  as  a  thick  syrup  on  the  sides  of  the  flask  during  cooling.  90  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.38  are  then  flrst  poured  into  the  small  flask  in  which  the 
sulphonation  was  conducted,  in  order  to  remove  any  sulphonic  acid  adher- 
ing to  its  sides,  rinsed  well  round,  and  then  poured,  all  at  once,  into  the 
large  flask.  The  contents  of  the  latter  are  well  shaken  immediately,  so  that 
all  the  sulphonic  acid  is  dissolved,  which  takes  about  20  seconds,  and  the 
flask  is  then  placed  in  a  draught-cupboard.  After  i  minute  a  violent  reac- 
tion occurs,  red  fumes  are  evolved,  and  the  liquid  boils;  then  it  suddenly  be- 
comes turbid,  oily  drops  of  trinitrocresol  form  and  collect  on  the  bottom  of 
the  flask  and  after  5  minutes  the  action  is  apparently  ended.  The  whole  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  another  5  minutes,  then  poured  into  a  dish 
containing  40  c.c.  of  water  and  the  flask  rinsed  out  with  a  further  40  c.c. 
of  water  into  the  same  dish.  On  mixing  with  the  water  the  trinitro-w-cresol 
solidifies,  with  liberation  of  nitrous  fumes,  to  a  crystalline  magma.  It  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  2  hours  whilst  the  liquid  cools,  is  then  crushed 
with  a  pestle  and  filtered  on  the  pump  through  a  filter  which  has  been  tared 
against  another  one.  The  crystals  of  trinitrocresol  are  washed  with  100  c.c. 
of  water,  dried  at  95°  to  100^,  and  weighed.    If  these  instructions  are  care- 
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fully  followed  1.74  grm.  of  trinitro-w-cresol  are  obtained  for  each  1.0  grm.  of 
w-cresol  present  in  the  mixture,  whatever  the  composition  of  the  latter.  The 
presence  of  even  10%  of  phenol  does  not  diminish  the  accuracy,  as  the  picric 
acid  which  is  formed  remains  in  solution;  but  the  method  must  not  be  ap- 
plied to  mixtures  containing  very  large  amounts  of  phenol,  which,  however, 
do  not  often  occur  in  practice.  In  such  samples  the  presence  of  phenol  is 
detected  by  the  boiling  point,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  nitro-compound 
does  not  remain  solid  in  the  steam-oven  at  95°  to  100®,  but  melts,  or  at  any 
rate,  forms  a  soft  paste.  Xylenols,  which  sometimes  occur  in  commercial 
cresols,  behave  in  a  similar  manner;  the  nitro-compound  either  liquefies  when 
warm  or  refuses  to  set  in  the  cold.  But  a  cresol  which  distils  for  the  most 
part  between  190°  and  200°,  and,  therefore,  contains  scarcely  any  phenol  or 
xylenol  always  yields  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  mass,  the  weight  of  which 
when  divided  by  1.74  gives  the  weight  of  f»-cre§ol  in  the  mixture,  the  error 
being  within  1%.  The  amount  of  nitric  acid  used  is  considerably  more  than 
is  needed  for  the  nitration  and  oxidation  and  good  results  can  be  obtained 
with  average  cresols  containing  35  to  60%  of  w-cresol,  when  only  70  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid  are  u^d;  but  if  this  is  done  the  action  often  occurs  so  suddenly 
that  there  is  scarcely  time  to  mix  the  sulphonic  acid  with  the  nitric  acid 
and  place  the  flask  on  one  side;  explosions  have  even  been  known  to  occur 
under  these  conditions.  The  recognised  quantity  of  90  c.c.  of  acid  is,  there- 
fore, adhered  to,  and  is  poured,  all  at  once,  into  the  flask  as  quickly  as 
possible,  a  flask  having  a  very  wide  neck  being  used. 

F.  Russig  and  G.  Fortmann^  have  described  a  method  which  is  used  in 
France.  This  is  not  so  simple  or  rapid  as  Raschig's  method,  but  gives  rather 
higher  results,  probably  because  the  nitration  is  more  complete;  it  is  also 
inapplicable  to  mixtures  containing  more  than  10%  of  phenol  or  xylenols. 
50  grm.  of  the  cresol  are  weighed  into  a  small  conical  flask  and  mixed  with 
125  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.84.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture 
rises  spontaneously  to  between  60^  and  70^,  and  further  warming  is  unnec- 
essary. After  standing  for  1-2  hours,  the  sulphonic  acid  is  nitrated  in  a 
tubulated  retort  of  i  litre  capacity,  placed  on  a  sand-bath;  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  connected  to  a  wash  bottle  and  this,  in  turn,  to  a  good  draught. 
400  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.38  are  placed  in  the  retort,  heated  to  60^, 
and  the  flame  then  removed.  A  cylindrical  dropping-funnel  without  a 
neck  is  fixed  in  the  tubulure  of  the  retort  by  a  rubber  stopper  and  the 
small  conical  flask  in  which  the  sulphonation  was  effected  is  placed  upside- 
down  over  the  funnel  in  such  a  way  that  the  contents  are  only  delivered 
slowly  and  are  similarly  emptied  from  below.  The  sulphonic  acid  is  allowed 
to  gradually  drop  into  the  hot  nitric  acid  during  a  period  of  i}4''^  hours; 
it  is  thus  completely  nitrated  and  oxidised;  the  oxidation  is  accompanied 
by  a  violent  development  of  heat  and  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.    About 
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20  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of  the  action,  the  contents  of  the  retort  are 
poured  into  a  dish  containing  200  c.c.  of  water  and  the  retort  is  rinsed  out 
with  a  further  200  c.c.  After  standing  over  night,  the  crystalline  mass  is 
crushed  in  the  dish,  filtered  on  a  hardened  filter  on  the  pump,  washed  with  a 
further  200  ex.  of  water,  and  weighed.  When  treated  in  this  manner  50 
grm.  of  pure  w-cresol  yield  87.8  grm.  of  trinitro-w-cresol,  being  175.6  %, 
whereas  by  Raschig's  method  only  174.0%  is  obtained  on  the  weight  of  the 
original  cresol. 

Creosote. 

The  following  methods  of  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  writer  for  creosote  oils. 

Sp.  Gr, — ^By  pyknometer  at  38**  compared  with  water  at  the  same 
temperature. 

SnIphonatioiL — 10  c.c.  of  the  total  distillate  up  to  315^  are  placed  in  a 
flask  and  warmed  with  four  to  five  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  60^  and  the  whole  transferred  to  a  graduated  separating  fimnel.  The  flask 
is  rinsed  three  times  with  small  quantities  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  rinsings  added  to  the  contents  of  the  funnel,  which  is  then  stoppered 
and  shaken,  cautiousy  at  first,  afterwards  vigorously,  for  at  least  15  minutes 
and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The  acid  is  then  carefully  drawn  down 
into  the  graduated  portion  of  the  funnel  to  within  2  c.c.  of  where  the  un- 
sulphonated  residue  shows.  If  no  unsulphonated  residue  shows,  the  acid 
should  be  drawn  down  to  2  c.c.  In  either  case  the  test  should  be  carried 
further  as  follows:  Add  about  20  c.c.  of  water  and  allow  to  stand  ^  hour. 
Then  draw  off  the  water  as  close  as  possible  without  drawing  off  any  super- 
natant oil  or  emulsion;  add  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  allow 
to  stand  for  15-20  minutes.  Any  unsulphonated  residue  will  now  separate 
out  clear  and  give  a  distinct  reading.  If  under  ^0  of  a  c.c.  it  should  be 
drawn  down  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  funnel  to  just  above  the  stopcock 
where  it  can  be  estimated  to  3^oo  of  ^  c.c.  (o.oi  c.c).  The  volume  of 
residue  thus  obtained  is  calculated  on  the  original  oil. 

Tar  Adds. — 50  c.c.  of  the  distillate  to  315°  to  which  40  c.c.  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  (19%)  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.15,  is  added,  is  warmed 
slightly  and  placed  in  a  separating  funnel.  The  mixture  is  vigorously  shaken, 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  oil  and  soda  solutions  separate  and  the  soda  solu- 
tion containing  most  of  the  tar  acids  drawn  off.  A  second  and  third  extrac- 
tion is  then  made  in  the  same  manner,  using  30  and  20  c.c.  of  the  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  respectively.  The  three  extracts  are  united  in  a  200  c.c. 
graduated  cylinder  and  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture 
is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  the  volume  of  the  tar  acids  noted.  The  results 
shown  should  be  calculated  on  the  original  oil. 

Distfllation. — 100  grm.  of  the  oil  are  distilled  in  an  8-ounce  glass  retort. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is<  placed  ^  in.  above  the 
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surface  of  the  oil  and  the  distillation  conducted  at  the  rate  of  i  to  2  drops 
per  second. 

Coke  Test — ^In  making  the  coke  determination  hard  glass  bulbs  are  to 
be  used. 

Warm  the  bulb  slightly  to  drive  off  all  moisture,  cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh.  Again  heat  the  bulb  by  placing  it  momentarily  in  an  open  Bunsen 
flame,  place  the  tubulure  underneath  the  surface  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  and 
allow  the  bulb  to  cool  until  sufficient  oil  is  sucked  in  to  fill  the  bulb  about 

« 

two-thirds  full.  Any  globules  of  oil  sticking  to  the  inside  of  the  tubulure 
should  be  drawn  into  the  bulb  by  shaking  or  expelled  by  slightly  heatmg  it 
and  the  outer  surface  should  be  carefully  wiped  off  and  the  bulb  reweighed.. 
This  procedure  will  give  about  i  grm.  of  oil.  Cut  a  strip  of  thin  asbestos 
paper  about  i  in.X)^  in.,  place  it  around  the  neck  of  the  bulb  and  catch 
the  two  free  ends  close  up  to  the  neck  with  a  pair  of  crucible  tongs.  The 
oil  should  then  be  distilled  off,  as  in  making  an  ordinary  oil  distillation,  start- 
ing with  a  very  low  flame  and  conducting  the  distillation  as  fast  as  can  be 
maintained  without  spurting.  When  the  oil  ceases  to  come  off,  the  heat 
should  be  increased  imtil  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Bimsen  flame  is 
reached,  the  whole  bulb  being  heated  red  hot  until  evolution  of  gas  ceases 
and  any  carbon  adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  tubulure  is  completely  burned 
off.  The  bulb  should  then  be  cooled  in  a  desiccator  and  weighed  and  the 
percentage  of  coke  residue  calculated  to  water  free  oil. 

Coal-tar  creosote  oils  have  no  greater  coke  than  3  %. 
Water-gas  creosote  oils  have  more  coke  than  3  %. 

Antiseptic  Properties  of  Creosote  (K.  V.  KharichkovO. — ^After  removing 
the  phenols,  bases  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  from  creosote  by  the  usual 
methods,  its  antiseptic  properties  were  tested  on  cultures  of  Merulius  lacri- 
mans,  PeniciUum  glaucum  and  a  parasitic  fungus  from  deca3dng  strawberries. 
The  results  show  that  the  removal  of  the  above  constituents  hardly  influences 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  creosote. 

Antiseptic  Tests  of  Wood-preserving  Oils, — A.  L.  Dean  and  C.  R.  Downs* 
have  made  experiments  with  Polystictus  versicolour,  which  was  obtained  in 
pure  culture  from  decaying  wood.  This  is  the  fungus  that  destroys  75% 
of  the  broadleaf  timber  used  for  ties.  The  culture  medium  was  prepared  by 
adding  0.5%  cane  sugar  and  0.5%  asparagine  (o  germinated  bean  extract 
and  then  stiffened  by  adding  1.5%  agar-agar.  The  creosote  oils  were 
emulsified  by  grinding  with  an  equal  weight  of  gum  arable,  adding  water 
from  time  to  time.  A  small  piece  of  the  medium  to  be  inoculated  was  cut 
out  and  laid  to  one  side,  the  transferred  mycelium  and  agar  from  the  stock 
culture  placed  in  the  cavity  and  the  piece  of  creosoted  medium  replaced  on 
top.  In  this  way  the  mycelium  was  buried  and  if  it  grew  up  through  and 
vegetated  on  the  surface,  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  antiseptic  was 
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insufficient*  The  results  showed  that  coal-tar  creosote  is  a  stronger  anti- 
septic than  water-gas  tar  creosote,  and  that  the  latter  is  more  effective  than 
the  liquid  oils  of  the  anthracene  fraction  of  coal  tar.  The  greater  value  of  the 
coal-tar  creosote  appears  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  tar  acids  and 
especially  upon  the  tar  bases.  The  water-gas  tar  creosote  was  almost  identical 
in  antiseptic  power  with  the  coal-tar  oil  which  had  had  its  acids  removed. 
Allman's  work  indicated  that  the  oils  remaining  in  wood  treated  with  coal-tar 
creosote  were  almost  free  from  tar  acids  after  a  few  years  and  that  the  lighter 
hydrocarbons  may  all  disappear.  Loss  of  antiseptic  power  from  disappear- 
ance of  tar  acids  cannot  take  place  with  water-gas  tar  oils,  since  they  are  free 
from  phenols  from  the  beginning.  Since  the  amount  commonly  injected 
into  wood  is  10  pounds  or  more  per  cubic  foot,  the  difference  in  antiseptic 
power  between  coal-tar  oils  and  water-gas  tar  oils  is  not  of  great  significance. 

Note  on  the  Rideal-Walker  Phenol  ControL — ^A  new  method  is  presented 
by  Walker  and  Weiss,^  of  insuring  the  purity  of  phenol  used  in  determining 
the  bactericidal  efficiency  of  disinfectants  and  to  show  that  the  presence  of 
cresols  probably  accounts  for  the  varying  results  obtained.  Different  mix- 
tures of  cresol  in  0-30%  strength  with  synthetic  phenol  were  made  and  the 
lowering  of  the  melting  point  was  found  to  be  constant,  for  any  particular  de- 
gree of  this  impurity,  regardless  of  the  varying  proportions  of  the  three  isomeric 
cresols.  A  curve  plotted  showed  the  solidifying  point  to  be  a  linear  function 
of  the  per  cent,  of  phenol  up  to  at  least  30%  cresol.  From  this  if  the  solidi- 
fying point  is  known,  the  degree  of  cresol  contamination  can  be  determined. 
The  bactericidal  efficiency  of  cresol  is  three  times  that  of  phenol.  The  various 
estimations  made  with  synthetic  phenol  agree  closely  with  the  calculated 
theoretical  figures.  It  is  well  known  that  phenol  crystals  are  usually  con- 
taminated by  cresols  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  unreliable  for  pur- 
poses of  bactericidal  control.  This  impurity  depresses  the  coefficient  of  the 
disinfectant.  The  bromine  titration  is  insufficient  to  insure  the  purity  of  the 
phenol.  The  solidifying  point  is  the  best  test.  No  phenol  showing  a  solidi- 
fying point  of  less  than  40®  should  be  used  for  purposes  of  bactericidal  control. 

Detection  of  Natoial  Asphaltum  and  Petroletmi  Pitch  in  Residues  from 
die  Distillation  of  Coal  Tar.' — ^A  method  of  detecting  natural  asphaltum  or 
petroleum  pitch  in  the  residues  from  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  distillates  of  the  latter  (consisting  in  the  main  of  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons) are  converted  by  sulphuric  acid  almost  quantitatively  into  sulphonic 
acids  which  are  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  distillates  from  natural  asphal- 
tum or  petroleum  pitch  are  only  affected  to  a  limited  extent  by  this  treat- 
ment. If,  however,  large  quantities  (e.g.,  up  to  20%)  of  these  bituminous 
products  are  present  in  coal-tar  pitch,  the  distillation  causes  decomposition, 
with  the  formation  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  capable  of  being  attacked 
by  sulphuric  acid.     The  following  method  of  separating  the  compounds 

*/.  Prank.  Inst.,  174*  loz-ia. 

>  P.  Schwan,  Ckem.  Rev.  PeU.  Ind.^  1913,  ao,  2S-30. 
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which  combine  with  sulphuric  acid  obviates  the  necessity  of  distillation:  lo 
grm.  of  the  pitch  are  heated  to  i6o°-i8o^  in  an  oil  bath,  then  stirred  for  5 
minutes  with  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  temperature  kept 
at  180^  until  all  sulphurous  acid  and  excess  of  sulphuric  add  have  been  ex- 
pelled. The  mass  is  then  thoroughly  ground  up  with  40  grm.  of  bone  char- 
coal, and  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  petroleum  spirit  of  low  boiling 
pointy  the  extract  evs^rated,  the  residue  taken  up  with  more  petroleum  ^irit, 
the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed.  Any  sulphur 
present  is  removed  by  treating  the  residue  (without  stirring)  with  acetone, 
filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  the  filtrate  and  again  weighing  the  residue. 
The  amounts  of  constituents  not  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid  varied  as  follows 
in  the  case  of  the  samples  examined:  coal-tar  pitches,  0.10-0.20;  natural 
asphaltums,  1-16  (usually  3-8);  and  petroleum  pitches,  6-36%  (usually 
15-30%).  If  the  result  obtained  as  above  greatly  exceeds  0.2%,  the  pres- 
ence of  natural  asphaltum  or  petroleum  pitch  is  indicated. 

Application  of  tihe  Dimeth^  Sulphate  Test  for  Detecting  Small  AmoontB 
of  Petroleum  or  A^ihalt  Products  in  Tans.' — ^The  material  is  not  distilled  to 
coke  and  a  test  made  on  the  total  distillate,  as  in  the  Sommer  method,  but 
into  three  fractions:  27o-3i5°,3i5-35o°,and35o-375**.  The  asphalt  distillate 
concentrates  in  these  fractions,  especially  the  last,  and  can  easily  be  detected 
by  taking  4  cc  of  the  fraction,  mixing  with  6  c.c.  dimethyl  sulphate  in  a 
10  c.c.  cylinder  graduated  to  0.2  c.c.  and  shaking.  After  standing,  the 
layer  of  insoluble  petroleiun  can  be  read.  The  method  does  not  give  quan- 
titative results,  but  when  the  grades  of  asphalt  and  tar  oil  in  a  mixture  are 
known,  tests  on  like  laboratory  mixtures  enables  one  to  determine  within 
narrow  limits   the  per  cent,  of  each  constituent   in  the  material   under 

investigation. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  m. 

Page  263,  line  11,  for  "dihydoxyanthraquinone''  read  "dihydroxyanthraquinone.'' 

Page  273,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  Vol.  5  read  Vol.  6. 

Page  278,  line  15,  for  "naphthalquinone"  read  "  paphthaqninone."  Line  18,  insert 
brackets  round  "diphenyleneketone." 

Page  293 y  line  17  from  bottom,  for  "absoption"  read  "absorption." 

Page  301,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  "Nortmann"  read  "  Vortmann." 

Page  308,  line  5,  insert  comma  after  "sample."  Line  7  from  bottom,  for  "theire** 
read  "their." 

Page  314,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "0.7379"  read  "0.7397."  Line  4  from  bottom  for 
"with"  read  "within." 

Pagees  319  and  320,  in  several  places,  for  "pyridin"  read  "pyridine." 

Page  321,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "chlorid"  read  "chloride."- 

Page  324,  line  15,  for  "page  160"  read  "page  25." 

Page  345,  line  20,  for  "Gassetta"  read  "Gazzetta." 

Page  348,  Ime  5  from  bottom,  for  "20**"  read  "-2o^" 

Page  364,  line  4,  in  table,  for  "105"  read  "195." 

Page  383,  line  21  from  bottom,  for  "dimethynaphthalenes"  read  "dimethylnaph- 
thalenes." 

Page  390,  heading  of  Table,  for  "Beaum6"  read  "Baum6." 
>  Charles  S.  Reeve  and  Richard  H.  Lewis,  /.  Ind.  Eng,  Chem.,  $,  293-295. 
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By  EDWARD  HORTON. 

Phenol-p-sulphonic  Acid. 

Estimation, — ^The  following  volumetric  method  is  described  by  Smith 
and  Frey.*  A  quantity  of  the  sample  corresponding  with  0.18-0.20  grm.  of 
phenol-^sulphonic  add  is  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water  in  a  stoppered  long- 
necked  250  c.c.  flask.  To  this  are  added  50  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution 
containing  2.7833  grm.  of  potassium  bromate  and  about  40  grm.  of  po- 
tassium bromide  per  litre.  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (D  1.18)  are  then 
added,  the  flask  stoppered  to  prevent  loss  of  bromine  and  the  mixture  kept 
at  20^-25^  for  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  15  minutes,  during  which 
time  no  turbidity  should  be  produced.  Dibromophenolsulphonic  acid  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  free  bromine,  the  excess  of  which  is  determined 
by  titration  with  standard  thiosulphate  solution  after  the  addition  of  po- 
tassium iodide.    The  method  is  accurate  to  ±  0.5%. 

Benzoic  Acid  and  Its  Derivatiyes. 

Commercial  Benzoic  Acid. — For  the  detection  of  halogens  in  the  benzoic 
acid  of  conmiercey  Wende*  gives  the  following  test:  A  mixture  of  o.i 
grm.  of  the  sample  with  0.5  grm.  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  heated  in  a 
dry  test-tube,  the  latter  being  constantly  turned  over  a  flame  about  i  cm. 
high.  When  the  action  is  over,  about  10  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid  are  added, 
the  whole  heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  should  not  give 
more  than  a  slight  opalescence  with  silver  nitrate  solution. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1914  requires  benzoic  acid  to  conform  to  the 
following  standard: 

"When  0.5  grm.  is  heated  in  a  closed  crucible  with  twice  its  weight  of  caldum  carbonate^ 
the  mass  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  solution  of  silver  nitrate  added,  not  more  than 
the  slightest  cloudiness  results  (absence  of  chlorobenzoic  acid).  Yields  no  characteristic 
reactions  for  oxalates.  Does  not  develop  the  odour  of  benzaldehyde  when  warmed  with  its 
own  weight  of  potassium  permanganate  and  10  times  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(absence  of  cinnamic  add).    Arsenic  limit  2  parts  per  million/' 

Reactions  and  Detection. — Since  the  publication  of  Vol.  Ill  several 
authors  have  published  new  methods  for  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid,  or 


>  /.  Aftur,  Ckem.  Soc.,  xgia.  34*  1040. 
^ApotlL  ZHL,  I9I4>  apt  I57* 
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modifications  of  old  ones.  The  test  devised  by  Mile.  Anna  Jonescu  seems 
to  meet  with  considerable  commendation,  being  applied  or  recommended 
by  Halphen,  Marchadier,  Thomann,  Denigfes,  Biemath,  Philippe  and 
Fleury.  On  the  other  hand,  Fischer  and  Gnienert  state  that  it  is  far  inferior 
to  the  modified  Mohier  method. 

Fleury*  points  out  that  the  Jonescu  reaction  takes  place  very  slowly  in 
cold  solutions,  whilst  heat  is  liable  to  carry  it  too  far  and  so  to  cause  failure. 
He  hastens  the  action  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  act  as 
catalyst.  lo  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  (containing  1-5  mg.  of  benzoic 
acid)  are  treated  with  3  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (sp.  gr.  1.260, 
containing  about  26%  of  the  anhydrous  salt)  diluted  i  to  10,  then  with  3 
drops  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (12  vol.)  also  diluted  i  to  10,  and 
finally  with  3  drops  of  3%  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  reagents  should 
be  added  in  the  order  named,  shaking  after  each  addition.  In  about  30 
seconds  action  commences,  and  the  violet  colouration  attains  its  maximum 
in  5-10  minutes.    The  test  is  sensitive  to  0.0002  grm.  of  benzoic  acid. 

Denig^s^  publishes  the  following  modification  of  Jonescu's  method.  To 
4  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  supposed  to  contain  benzoic  acid,  0.2  c.c.  of 
20%  (by  volume)  acetic  acid,  0.2  c.c.  of  ferric  chloride  solution  (dilute)  and 
0.2  C.C.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  (one  volume)  are  added  and  the 
mixture  is  boiled  for  10-15  seconds.  A  violet  colouration  is  obtained 
even  when  the  solution  contains  not  more  than  0.0005  S^™*  ^^  benzoic  add 
per  I  c.c.  In  cases  where  smaller  quantities  are  to  be  detected  a  blank 
experiment  should  be  made  simultaneously,  both  test-tubes  being  heated 
in  boiling  water  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Halphen*  points  out  that  if  in  preparing  the  solution  for  the  Jonescu  test 
ammonia  is  used  to  neutralise  the  acid  before  evaporating  to  dryness,  o.ooi 
grm.  of  benzoic  acid  will  fail  to  give  the  test,  whilst  by  using  sodium  hydroxide 
a  sharp  indication  is  obtained. 

von  der  Heide  and  Jakob*  have  described  the  following  method  to  detect 
benzoic  acid  in  wine.  A  sample  of  the  wine  is  made  alkaline  and  evaporated 
until  all  the  alcohol  has  been  driven  off.  The  residual  solution  is  acidified, 
submitted  to  steam  distillation,  and  the  distillate  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  tested  by  Robin's  modifica- 
tion of  Mohler*s  method  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  410).  The  method  is  stated  by 
Polenske*  to  be  trustworthy. 

For  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid  in  milk  Revis*  has  devised  the  following 
process.  At  least  100  c.c.  of  the  milk  are  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  5  c.c.  of  a  10%  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  are  added,  and  the  mix- 

1  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1913  [vii],  8,  460. 

*  BulL  Soc.  Pharm.  deBord.,  191 1.  249;  Pharm.  J.,  191  z,  87,  20X. 

*  Maiiires  grasses.,  1910,  3,  1761. 

*  Zeitsch.  UnUr.  Nakr.  Genussm.,  1910,  19,  I37' 

*  Arbeit.  Kaiserl.  Gesnndheilsamte,  191 1.-  38,  149. 
•Analyst,  1912,  37.  346. 
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ture  is  heated  in  boiling  water  for  2-3  minutes.  10  c.c.  of  a  20%  solution 
of  calcium  chloride  are  added,  the  heating  is  continued  until  the  casein  is 
completely  coagulated,  the  liquid  cooled  and  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  made 
neutral  to  litmus  paper  with  hydrochloric  acid.  To  the  neutral  filtrate 
lo  C.C.  of  copper  sulphate  solution  (as  made  for  Fehling's  solution)  and  10  c.c. 
of  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (containing  31.18  grm.  per  litre)  are  suc- 
cessively added  and  the  liquid  again  filtered.  This  filtrate  is  transferred  to  a 
separating  funnel,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  with  50  c.c.  of 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  run  off,  the  ether  washed  three  times  with 
a  little  water,  10  c.c.  of  water  and  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  solution  are 
added,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  is  run  in  gradually, 
with  shaking,  until  a  permanent  pink  colour  is  produced.  The  aqueous  layer 
is  now  filtered  into  a  porcelain  basin,  evaporated  to  about  5  c.c,  filtered  into  a 
test-tube  and  1%  acetic  acid  added  until  the  liquid  is  decolourised.  Two 
more  drops  of  the  acetic  acid  are  then  added,  and  i  drop  of  a  freshly  prepared 
neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (10%).  With  as  little  as  0.02%  of  benzoic 
add  the  characteristic  precipitate  of  ferric  benzoate  is  obtained.  In  examin- 
ing cream  50  c.c.  are  diluted  with  water  to  200  c.c.  and  then  treated  as 
above. 

Philippe^  extracts  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  milk  by  a  similar  method  and 
identifies  it  by  Robin's  or  Jonescu's  test. 

According  to  Hinks^  0.01%  or  more  benzoic  acid  in  milk  or  cream  can  be 
detected  as  follows:  25  c.c.  of  the  milk  or  from  10  to  20  grm.  of  the  cream  are 
heated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  curd 
has  completely  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  cooled,  shaken  with  25  c.c.  of  a 
mixture  of  light  petroleum  (2  vols.)  and  ether  (i  vol.),  the  ethereal  solution 
separated  and  shaken  with  i  drop  of  ammonia  and  5  c.c.  of  water.  The 
aqueous  layer  is  now  separated,  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  a  few  minutes  to 
expel  the  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  tested  with  ferric  chloride  solution. 
On  adding  the  ammonia,  ammonium  benzoate  is  precipitated  and  this  test 
although  less  characteristic  is  more  sensitive  than  the  ferric  chloride  test. 

Fischer  and  Gruenert'  have  continued  their  work  on  the  detection  of 
benzoic  acid  in  meat  and  fats.  They  find  that  the  methods  of  Halphen  and 
Robin  which  are  applicable  to  butter  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  meats  and 
other  fats.  On  the  other  hand,  von  der  Heide  and  Jakob's  modification  of 
Mohler's  method  gave  a  sharp  indication  with  as  little  as  0.01%  of  benzoic 
add  in  50  grm.  of  substance.  The  authors  prefer  to  extract  the  preservative 
from  meats  by  the  method  previously  described  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  411),  but  for 
butter  and  margarine  they  recommend  the  following  process:  50  grm.  of 
butter  are  introduced  into  a  300  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  treated  with  150  c.c. 
of  1%  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution  and  boiled  for  5  minutes  with 

>  MiU.  LtbensmiUel'UmUrs,  Byg.,  191  it  a,  377. 
»  Analyst,  1913.  aS,  5SS. 
Zeitsck,  Nakr.  Genussm.,  1912,  ao,  580. 
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frequent  shaking  If  necessary  a  blast  of  air  is  used  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  frothing.  The  hot  liquid  is  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  and 
the  aqueous  layer  drawn  off,  neutralised  with  N I2  sulphuric  acid  solution, 
using  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  and  clarified  by  adding  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's 
copper  sulphate  solution  and  10  c.c.  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (con- 
taining 31.15  grm.  per  litre).  The  liquid,  which  should  be  neutral  or  faintly 
acid,  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  is  washed,  evaporated  and  the  residue 
tested  by  von  der  Heide  and  Jakob's  method. 

Robin  states^  in  reference  to  his  modification  of  Mohler's  method  that 
since  salicylic  acid  and  other  phenolic  derivatives  respond  to  the  test,  these 
must  be  removed  by  dissolving  the  benzoic  acid  extract  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  10%  potassium  permanganate  solution  until  the  red  colouration 
becomes  permanent  after  heating  at  80°,  and  then  extracting  with  ether  and 
proceeding  with  the  test  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  410). 

For  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid  in  butter,  methods  are  described  by 
Marchadier^  and  Biemath'  in  which  the  sample  is  distilled  with  water,  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  pumice-stone  and  the  distillate 
tested  by  Jonescu's  method.  Biemath  states  that  the  reaction  is  retarded 
by  mineral  acids,  volatile  organic  acids  and  alcohol. 

Friese*  and  Volhase*  have  described  other  methods  of  detecting  benzoic 
acid  in  fats,  but  these  are  similar  to  that  of  Fischer  and  Gruenert. 

Lythgoe  and  Marsh*  have  observed  that  when  the  ethereal  extract  of 
coffee  or  pure  coffee  extract  is  treated  with  ferric  chloride  solution  in  the  usual 
manner  for  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which 
differs  from  ferric  benzoate  in  colour,  and  )rields  crystals  different  from  those 
of  benzoic  acid  on  sublimation.  The  ammonium  salt  of  the  substance  which 
produces  this  precipitate  is  distinguished  from  ammonium  benzoate  in  that 
it  gives  precipitates  with  manganese,  nickel,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium  and 
strontiimi.  Accordingly  when  looking  for  benzoic  acid  in  coffee  extract  these 
authors  recommend  that  the  acid  solution  should  be  extracted  several  times 
with  ether,  the  ether  extract  washed  with  water  and  extracted  with  ammonia. 
The  ammoniacal  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  adding  ammonia  to 
prevent  development  of  acidity,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  manganese 
sulphate.  It  is  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  benzoic  acid  with  ferric 
chloride  solution. 

A  new  test  for  benzoic  acid  has  been  discovered  by  SchmatoUa.^  If  20  c.c. 
of  a  solution  containing  benzoic  acid  are  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution,  and  then  with  freshly  prepared  solution  of  5  grm,  of  ferrous 

1  Ann,  Palsif.,  X9I3.  6,  377. 
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sulphate  and  5  grm.  of  boric  acid  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  a  blue  or  greenish-blue 
colour  appears  in  a  few  seconds. 

Estimatioii. 

Volmnetric  Methods. — ^An  iodometric  method  of  estimating  benzoic  acid 
has  been  described  by  Remy.*  The  acid  (0.05-0.5  grm.)  is  dissolved  in  30 
c.c.  of  50%  alcohol.  5-10  C.C.  of  5%  potassium  iodide  solution  and  an  equal 
volume  of  5%  potassium  iodate  solution  are  added  and  the  liberated  iodine 
titrated  with  thiosulphate  solution.  The  benzoic  acid  is  converted  into  mono- 
iodobenzoic  acid;  and  one  molecule  of  benzoic  acid  is  equivalent  to  one  atom 
of  iodine. 

For  the  estimation  of  benzoic  acid  in  benzoates  Lyons^  dissolves  0.25  grm. 
of  the  salt  in  10  c.c.  of  water  in  a  separating  funnel,  acidifies  with  25  c.c.  of 
N/10  sulphuric  acid  solution  and  extracts  four  times  with  chloroform  (which 
must  be  neutral).  The  chloroform  is  run  into  a  second  separating  funnel, 
washed  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  transferred  to  a  flask  and  titrated  with  N/2$ 
alkali  solution  using  methyl-red  as  indicator.  The  end  point  of  the  titration 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  colour  in  the  aqueous  layer  after 
shaking  with  the  chloroform. 

Whilst  extraction  with  chloroform  can  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of 
benzoic  acid  in  cranberries,  Folin  and  Flanders'  found  that  certain  precau- 
tions have  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  ketchups,  from  which  chloroform 
extracts  other  acids  also.  25  grm.  of  the  ketchup  are  placed  in  a  50  c.c. 
beaker,  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  about  0.2-0.3 
grm.  of  sodium  nitrite  added  in  small  portions,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred 
after  each  addition.  The  liquid  is  rinsed  into  a  500  c.c.  separating  funnel 
with  the  help  of  200  c.c.  of  saturated  anmionium  sulphate  solution,  and  is 
then  extracted  five  times  with  chloroform  (50  c.c,  35  c.c,  25  c.c,  25  cc, 
25  c.c).  The  chloroform  is  run  into  another  separating  funnel  and  shaken 
with  200  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  made  faintly  add 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  third  separating  funnel, 
again  shaken  with  200  cc  of  the  acidified  salt  solution,  and  finally  rim  into 
a  500  cc  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  titrated  with  standard  alcoholic  sodium 
ethoxide  solution  in  the  presence  of  phenolphthalein. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  not  removed  by  the  washing  with  salt  solution,  hence 
any  present  will  be  estimated  with  the  benzoic  acid.  The  sodium  ethoxide 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2-3  grm.  of  sodium  in  a  litre  of  absolute 
alcohol;  it  is  standardised  against  benzoic  acid  in  chloroform  solution. 

Raiziss  and  Dubin*  sought  for  a  solvent  which  would  not  form  emulsions 
with  urine.    They  found  that  toluene  is  preferable  to  the  chloroform  recom- 

*  ApoUi.  Zeit.,  19x1,  a6,  835. 
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mended  by  Folin  and  Flanders.  100  ex.  of  fresh  urine  are  acidified  with 
I  C.C.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  then  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate 
(50-60  grm.  being  required)  and  extracted  four  times  with  toluene  (50  cc, 
40  c.c.y  30  cCy  and  30  c.c).  The  toluene  extracts  are  mixed  and  washed 
with  100  C.C.  of  saturated  salt  solution  containing  0.05%  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add.  The  washing  is  repeated  and  then  the  benzoic  add  in 
the  toluene  solution  is  titrated  with  AV20  sodium  ethoxide  solution  using 
phenolphthaleln  as  indicator.  The  ethoxide  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 2.3  grm.  of  sodium  in  alcohol  and  diluting  the  solution  to  2000  c.c. 
Hippuric  add  is  not  extracted  by  toluene  under  the  above  conditions. 

McAbee^  has  applied  the  provisional  A.  O.  A.  C.  method  of  estimating 
sodium  benzoate  to  ketchups  containing  added  known  weights  of  the  salt 
and  has  shown  that  the  method  is  reliable. 

To  estimate  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids  and  saccharin  in  fruit  juices,  jams, 
and  lemonades,  van  Raalte  recommends*  boiling  these  substances  for  5 
hours  with  dichloroethylene  followed  by  titration  with  AV 10  alkali  solution  and 
phenolphthaleln.  Then  the  neutral  aqueous  liquid,  after  separation  from  the 
dichloroethylene,  is  examined  for  the  two  acids  and  saccharin.  The  latter  can 
be  extracted  with  ether  after  addition  of  pho^horic  add. 

In  a  report'  on  cooperative  work  on  the  determination  of  sodium 
benzoate  in  jams,  jellies,  and  salt  codfish,  Dunbar  advocates  making  the  former 
two  substances  alkaline  with  milk  of  lime  instead  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
the  latter  being  used  with  codfish.  The  sodium  benzoate  is  then  extracted 
with  a  definite  volume  of  water,  of  which  an  aliquot  part  is  saturated  with 
sodium  chloride,  filtered,  acidified  and  extracted  with  chloroform,  the  chloro- 
form solution  being  evaporated  and  the  residue  titrated. 

Van  der  Laan  and  Tijdens^  recommend  extracting  benzoic  acid  from 
foods  by  means  of  benzene  for  quantitative  estimation. 

Polenske*  has  described  a  method  of  estimating  benzoic  acid  in  cran- 
berries. 

Gravimetric  Methods. — Hinks*  states  that  the  benzoic  add  present  in 
milk  may  be  estimated  by  heating  25  c.c.  with  hydrochloric  add  in  a  reflux 
apparatus,  extracting  the  cooled  solution  three  times  with  20  c.c.  of  a  mixture 
of  ether  (i  vol.)  and  light  petroleum  (2  vols.)  and  shaking  the  separated 
ethereal  solutions  with  10  c.c.  of  water  and  i  drop  of  ammonia;  this  extraction 
is  twice  repeated.  The  mixed  aqueous  portions  are  then  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  three  times  with  the  ethereal  solvent,  the 
extracts  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperature  and  the  residue  dried  in  a 
desiccator  to  constant  weight.  The  benzoic  acid  b  then  volatilised  at  100^ 
and  its  amount  determined  by  the  loss  in  weight. 
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Liverseege  and  Evers^  have  described  an  empirical  method  of  estimating 
benzoic  acid  in  milk,  by  which,  however,  only  about  45%  of  the  acid  is 
obtained. 

Hillyer^  has  devised  a  method  of  estimating  benzoic  acid  in  ketchups 
depending  on  the  precipitation  of  the  acid  from  alcoholic  solution  as  silver 
benzoate  and  weighing  as  such.  To  estimate  benzoic  acid  in  chopped  meat 
Kniger*  recommends  the  following  out  of  several  modifications  of  the 
distillation  method.  50  grm.  of  the  chopped  meat  are  mixed  with  enough 
sulphuric  acid,  making  allowance  for  the  moisture  content  of  the  sample,  to 
have  present  45  c.c.  of  70%  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  is  heated  until 
dear  and  then  steam  distilled  (keeping  the  volume  constant)  until  500  c.c. 
of  distillate  have  been  collected.  The  cold  distillate  is  filtered  and  the  filter 
washed,  the  filtrate  made  faintly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and 
evaporated  to  small  bulk  on  a  water-bath.  To  remove  impurities,  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  until  the  red  colour 
produced  persists  for  5  minutes.  The  excess  of  permanganate  is  destroyed 
with  sodium  sulphite  solution  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  10  c.c.  After 
cooling  it  is  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  and  acidified  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (i  :3).  The  manganese  precipitate,  remaining  in  the  basin  is 
dissolved  in  cold  saturated  sodium  sulphite  solution  and  sulphuric  add  and 
transferred  to  the  funnel.  The  liquid  is  extracted  three  times  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a  mixtiure  of  ether  and  light  petroleum,  the  ethereal  solution 
washed  three  times  with  3  c.c.  of  water  and  dried  with  a  small  amoimt  of 
powdered  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneojisly 
in  a  tared  basin,  dried  and  weighed.  The  results  can  be  checked  by  subliming 
the  product  and  reweighing  or  by  titration.  From  97  to  120%  of  the 
benzoic  add  present  is  recovered  by  this  method. 

Metallic  Benzoates. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1914  fixes  the  following  standard  of  purity 
for  the  sodium  and  ammonium  salts: 

Sodium  Benzoate. — "  Loses  not  more  than  4%  of  its  weight  when  dried  at  1 1 2^.  i  grm. 
of  this  dried  salt  heated  to  redness  until  gases  cease  to  be  evolved  leaves  an  alkaline  residue 
which  treated  with  water,  filtered  and  well  washed,  yields  a  clear  solution  requiring  for 
neutralisation  not  less  than  13.7  c.c.  nor  more  than  13.9  c.c.  of  N/2  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Yields  no  characteristic  reactions  for  copper,  iron,  potassium  or  carbonates,  and  not 
more  than  the  slightest  reactions  for  chlorides  or  sulphates.  Lead  limit  10  parts  per 
mHUon.    Arsenic  limit  3  parts  per  million." 

Ammonhmi  Benzoate. — "If  i  grm.  is  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  water  and  excess  of  nitric 
acid  added  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  benzoic  acid  separates,  the  filtrate  from  which  remains 
dear  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  barium  chloride,  and  does  not  become  more  than  slightly 
opalescent  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Lead  limit  10  parts  per  mOlion. 
Arsenic  limit  2  parts  per  million.'' 

1  /.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind,,  1913.  3a»  3X9' 
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Benzoic  Aldehyde.    Benzaldehyde. 

Estimation*  Voltimetric  Method. — ^Dodge  states^  that  benzaldehyde 
can  be  estunated  by  the  following  modification  of  Ripper's  method.  0.15 
grm.  of  the  aldehyde  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with  25  c.c.  of  N/$  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite  solution  and  dissolved  by  gentle  shaking.  The  flask  is  corked  and 
kept  in  ice- water  for  1.5  to  2  hoiurs.  The  solution  is  then  titrated  cold  with 
N/10  iodine  solution  using  starch  as  an  indicator.  The  aldehyde  can  also 
be  estimated  by  allowing  about  i  grm.  to  stand  at  room  temperature  with 
10  c.c.  of  2.5  iV^-alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  for  24  hours  and  then 
titrating  the  free  alkali.  But  oil  of  bitter  almonds  cannot  be  assayed  by 
this  method. 

Giavimetric  Methods. — The  method  described  by  Denis  and  Dunbar* 
has  been  studied  both  by  Smith  and  by  Woodman  and  Davis.  Smith  dealt 
with  the  application  of  the  method  to  maraschino  products.  He  found* 
that  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  gave  somewhat  better 
results  than  in  air,  whilst  distillation  from  strong  sodium  chloride  solution 
gave  results  which  were  too  high.  Also  that  it  is  best  to  keep  the  volume  of 
the  solution  during  precipitation  as  small  as  possible,  that  the  results  were 
not  affected  by  the  presence  of  20%  of  alcohol  (by  volume)  and  that  larger 
amounts  may  be  removed  by  distillation  without  affecting  the  estimation. 
The  precipitate  was  filtered  on  two  superimposed  filter  papers,  one  of  which 
had  been  counterbalanced  against  the  other,  and  was  again  used  as  a  counter- 
poise after  drying.    The  mean  amoimt  of  benzaldehyde  recovered  was  88%. 

Woodman  and  Davis^  state  that  to  obtain  accurate  results  by  the  Denis 
and  Dunbar  method  with  small  quantities  the  volume  of  the  solution  should 
not  exceed  no  c.c.  and  the  alcohol  content  should  be  between  8  and  12% 
by  volume.  According  to  these  authors  the  method  is  not  suitable  for 
such  small  quantities  of  benzaldehyde  as  are  present  in  maraschino  cherries, 
for  which  they  recommend  a  modified  method.  100  c.c.  of  the  liquor  from 
maraschino  cherries  or  50  c.c.  of  maraschino  liqueur,  are  diluted  to  140  c.c. 
and  no  c.c.  distilled  off.  After  approximately  determining  the  alcohol 
content  in  a  small  portion  of  the  distillate  100  c.c.  are  mixed  with  alcohol  or 
water  sufiicient  to  bring  the  alcohol  content  to  about  10%  by  volume.  The 
solution  is  then  shaken  vigorously  for  10  minutes  in  a  rubber-stoppered  flask 
with  100  c.c.  of  the  freshly  prepared  phenylhydrazine  reagent  (3  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  mixed  well  with  40  c.c.  of  water  and  2  c.c.  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  filtered  through  several  thicknesses  of  filter  paper).  The 
precipitate  is  collected  in  a  tared  Gooch  crucible,  washed  first  with  cold 
water  and  then  with  10  c.c.  of  10%  alcohol  and  dried  either  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator  at  20  cm.  pressure  for  20-24  hours  or  in  a  vacuum  oven  at  7o^~8ob 
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for  3  hours.  The  weight  of  precipitate  obtained  in  a  blank  determination  is 
deducted  and  the  corrected  weight  multiplied  by  0.541 1  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  benzaldehyde.  The  method  can  be  applied  to  almond  extracts  by  using 
10  C.C.  of  the  extract  diluted  to  100  c.c,  and  15  c.c.  of  the  reagent.  In 
maraschino  cherries  the  benzaldehyde  expressed  in  mg.  per  100  c.c. 
of  the  liquor  should  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  alcohol  content 
expressed  in  percentage  by  voliune. 

According  to  Golse^  the  French  official  method  of  estimating  hydrocyanic 
add  and  benzaldehyde  in  liqueurs  is  untrustworthy,  the  chief  objections 
being  the  use  of  insufficient  alkali  to  fix  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  faulty 
conditions  of  precipitation  of  the  aldehyde  phenylhydrazone.  The  author 
reconmiends  the  following  procedure:  200  c.c.  of  the  liqueur  are  treated 
with  I  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.3  2-1. 36)  in  a  600  c.c 
flask  and  distilled  until  175  c.c.  of  distillate  have  been  collected  (^4).  The 
residual  liquid  in  the  flask  is  then  cooled,  50  c.c.  of  10%  sulphuric  acid 
solution  are  added  slowly  from  a  tap-fimnel  and  the  mixture  again  distilled 
50  C.C.  of  distillate  being  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  5  c.c.  of  ammonia 
{B).  The  distillate  (^1)  is  now  transferred  to  a  distillation  flask,  5  c.c.  of 
the  phenylhydrazine  reagent  added,  the  mixture  diluted  to  200  c.c,  and  75 
c.c.  distilled  over;  this  distiUate  contains  traces  of  hydrocytinic  acid  and  is 
added  to  the  distillate  (B).  The  lower  end  of  the  condenser  is  then  closed 
and  the  flask  heated  on  a  water-bath  until  the  hydrazone  has  been  pre- 
cipitated, 2.  hours  heating  being  usually  sufficient.  The  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter  paper,  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  by  treatment 
with  10  C.C.  of  alcohol  followed  by  20  c.c.  of  ether.  The  alcohol-ether  solu- 
tion is  evaporated,  the  residue  dried  in  vacuo  and  weighed.  The  weight 
X  2.7  gives  the  weight  of  benzaldehyde  in  a  litre  of  the  liqueur.  The  phenyl- 
hydrazine  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  i  grm.  of  phenylhydrazine  in  a 
mixture  of  4  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  2  grm.  of  sodium  acetate  and  20  c.c. 
of  water,  heating  and  shaking  vigorously,  adding  i  c.c.  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite  solution  and  filtering.  The  presence  of  the  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  phenylhydrazone  during  precipitation. 

The  distillate  (B)  is  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Feinberg'  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of  estimating  typical 
aldehydes,  and  publishes  results  which  show  that  for  benzaldehyde  the 
neutral  sulphite  method  is  better  than  that  with  bisulphite,  and  that  pre- 
cipitation with  ^nitrophenylhydrazine  gives  better  results  than  using  p^ 
bromophenylhydrazine,  the  neutral  sulphite  method  being  perhaps  slightly 
less  accurate  than  precipitation  with  ^-nitrophenylhydrazine.  The  best 
results  are  stated  to  be  obtained  as  follows:  25  c.c.  of  a  1%  solution  of  the 
aldehyde  in  12%  acetic  acid  are  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  a  solution 
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of  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of  ^-nitrophenylhydrazine  in  30  c.c.  of 
30%  acetic  acid  is  added.  After  standing  for  5  hours  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  tared  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  10%  acetic  add  until  the 
washings  no  longer  give  a  strong  colour  with  dilute  alkali,  dried  at  105^- 
iio^  and  weighed.  When  the  benzoic  acid  present  is  separately  determined 
by  titration  with  standard  alkali  solution  and  deducted  from  the  weight  of 
aldehyde  (calculated  from  that  of  the  hydrazone  by  multiplying  by  0.4400) 
results  showing  an  accuracy  of  99%  are  obtained. 

Hoffmeister  has  described^  methods  of  estimating  benzaldehyde  in 
essential  oils  which  depend  on  the  removal  of  the  aldehyde  with  sodium 
bisulphite,  decomposition  of  the  bisulphite  compound  with  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  aldehyde  with  phenylhydrazine. 

Assay  of  Benzaldehyde. — Both  Herzog'  and  Heyl'  adversely  criticise 
the  method  of  the  German  Pharmacop>ceia,  5th  Edition,  for  the  detection 
of  chlorine  compounds  in  benzaldehyde.  Heyl  recommends  instead  that 
10-15  drops  should  be  mixed  with  1-2  grm.  of  pure  slaked  lime,  the  mixture 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lime  and  the  whole  ignited  to  redness.  The 
residue  is  taken  up  with  5-6  c.c.  of  water,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  tested 
with  silver  nitrate  solution,  i  drop  of  monochlorobenzene,  it  is  stated, 
can  be  detected  in  50  grm.  of  benzaldehyde  in  this  way. 

Saccharin. 

Commercial  Saccharin. — The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1914  sets  uie  foUow- 
ing  standard  of  purity  for  saccharin. 

"  I  grm.  heated  for  4  hours  on  a  water-bath  with  10  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  4  volumes  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  3  volumes  of  water  completely  dissolves,  and  when  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  no  crystals  separate. 
Gently  warmed  for  a  short  time  with  sulphuric  add  no  blackening  occurs.  Ash  not  more 
than  0.5%. 

Detection  of  Saccharin  in  Foods  and  Beverages. — The  methods  of 
detecting  saccharin  described  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  Ill,  differ  chiefly, 
as  did  those  contained  therein,  in  the  process  of  isolation,  the  identification 
Still  being  dependent  on  its  conversion  into  salicylic  acid. 

Camilla  and  Pertusi^  isolate  saccharin  from  solid  foods  by  digesting  on  a 
water-bath  with  2%  baryta  solution  and  extracting  the  filtrate,  after  acidi- 
fication with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
benzene.  A  liquid  is  concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  treated  with  baryta- 
water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  after  acidifying  extracted  with  the  ether- 
benzene  mixture. 
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Durand^  recommends  the  removal  of  salicylic  acid,  if  present,  by  means 
of  bromine.  An  aqueous  extract  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  is  acidified  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  nickel  basin  and  a  portion  of  the  residue  tested  for 
salicylic  acid.  If  the  latter  is  present,  the  remainder  of  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  an  excess  of  bromine  added  and  the  mixture 
filtered;  the  salicylic  acid  is  thus  completely  removed  as  a  bromine  derivative. 
The  filtrate  is  then  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  (or  the  residue  from  the  ethereal 
solution  if  salicylic  acid  is  not  present)  is  fused  with  soda  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  conversion  into  salicylic  acid. 

Genth,  Jr.*  extracts  saccharin  from  carbonated  beverages  with  ether, 
and  previous  to  the  extraction  of  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  fusion  with 
ether,  he  exactly  neutralises  it  in  the  presence  of  ferric  alum  solution.  The 
appearance  of  a  violet  colour  at  this  stage,  renders  subsequent  operations 
unnecessary. 

Flamand  states'  that  the  method  of  extracting  saccharin  from  beer  by 
means  of  ether  or  light  petroleum,  does  not  give  good  results  when  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hops  has  been  used,  because  the  bitter  resins  extracted 
simultaneously  mask  the  taste  of  the  saccharin.  This  difficulty  can  be  met 
by  a  preliminary  extraction  of  the  beer  with  benzene,  which  dissolves  the 
resins,  but  very  little  saccharin. 

Volhase  states^  that  the  salicylic  acid  method  is  preferable  to  the  recog- 
nition of  saccharin  by  conversion  of  its  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid.  Herzf  eld 
and  Reischauer,^  however,  use  a  modification  of  the  latter  test  to  detect 
saccharin  in  wine  and  beer.  The  residue  from  the  ethereal  extract  is 
mixed  with  magnesium  powder  and  heated  cautiously  to  ignition,  the 
product  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with 
sodium  nitroprusside  solution,  a  strong  violet  colour  indicating  saccharin. 

A  new  test  for  saccharin  has  been  described  by  Wauters*  and  used  for  the 
detection  of  this  substance  in  beer.  When  saccharin  is  heated  with  sulphuric 
add  and  diresorcinol,  it  3delds  a  product  which  after  treatment  with  water 
and  filtration  gives  an  intensely  violet  liquid. 

An  extraction  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  saccharin  in  beer  has  been 
described  byLedent.^  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  90  cm.  long  and  1.5  cm. 
internal  diameter  fixed  vertically  and  fitted  by  means  of  corks,  at  the  top 
with  a  stoppered  dropping  funnel,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  glass  tube 
which  is  bent  round  so  as  to  pass  up  parallel  to  the  wide  tube  to  a  height  of 
35-40  cm.  at  which  point  it  is  bent  round  and  cut  off  in  such  a  way  that  the 

>/.  Ind,  Bng.  Chtm.,  1913.  5>  987 

*  Awur.  J,  Pharm,,  8x,  536. 

•  BmtL  Soc,  ekim,  belt.,  1913,  a6,  477. 
«  Ckem.  ZeiL,  1913,  37,  426. 

•  Naturwiss,  Wochsckr,,  1913,  165. 

*  7th  Int€r.  Congr,  Appl.  Chem.,  London«  1910. 
'  Analyst,  19x3.  x8,  3x4* 
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liquid  flowing  from  it  can  fall  into  a  flask  placed  below.  50  c.c.  of  the  beer 
are  run  into  the  wide  tube  and  then  so  much  ether  that  the  beer  begins 
to  drop  from  the  side  tube.  The  rest  of  the  beer  is  then  nm  into  the  wide 
tube  drop  by  drop.  As  the  drops  fall  into  the  ether  they  are  broken  up  and 
the  saccharin  is  extracted,  but  there  is  no  formation  of  emulsion,  and  no 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  beer  such  as  defecation  is  necessary.  If  neces- 
sary the  beer  can  be  passed  through  the  apparatus  several  times. 

Commanducci  publishes^  a  warning  relative  to  the  testing  of  sweetened 
foods  and  beverages  for  saccharin.  He  states  that  when  solutions  of  dextrose 
and  cane-sugar  were  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ether  and 
light  petroleum  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  extract 
when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  resorcinol  and  subsequently  treated  with 
alkali  and  water  gave  a  fluorescent  solution  the  production  of  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  saccharin.  If,  however,  the  ethereal 
extract  is  washed  three  or  four  times  with  water  (which  does  not  remove 
saccharin)  the  residue  no  longer  shows  this  behaviour. 

Camilla  and  Pertusi^  have  described  a  method  of  detecting  dulcin, 
salicylic  acid  and  saccharin  in  the  presence  of  one  another. 

Estimation. — To  estimate  saccharin  in  foods  rich  in  fat,  starch  and 
proteins,  Tortelli  and  Piazza*  recommend  the  following  process.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  sample  is  mixed  with  about  18  grm.  of  fine  sand  and 
10  grm.  of  slaked  lime  (liquids  are  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste 
after  the  addition  of  the  sand  and  lime)  and  the  mixture  is  extracted  four 
times  with  quantities  of  50  c.c.  of  boiling  95%  alcohol,  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  being  added  each  time.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  filtered,  the  filter  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sodiiun  chloride 
solution,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  about  80  c.c.  When  cold  the  residual 
liquid  is  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution,  and  ex- 
tracted several  times  with  light  petroleum.  After  the  fatty  substances  have 
been  thus  removed,  the  liquid  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  imUl  aU  traces  of 
alcohol  have  been  expelled;  it  is  then  cooled,  acidified  with  stJphuric  acid, 
and  extracted  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ether  and 
light  petroleum.  The  ethereal  extracts  are  washed  once  with  water,  filtered 
and  evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed.  If  the  substance  known  as  "  duldn" 
or  "sucrol"  (^-phenetolecarbamide)  is  present  it  may  be  separated  by  ex- 
tracting with  ether  before  acidification.  Dulcin  melts  at  173**,  saccharin 
at  223°.  When  a  trace  of  the  former  substance  is  suspended  in  water  and 
heated  with  mercuric  nitrate  solution  (free  from  nitric  acid)  a  violet  coloura- 
tion develops  within  15  minutes,  and  may  be  made  more  intense  by  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  lead  peroxide. 

Possetto  and  Issoglio^  separate  the  saccharin  by  dialysis.     In  the  case  of 

*  Boll.  chim.  farm.,  1910,  49*  79X« 
*Giorn.  Farm.  Chim.,  191  it  6o»  385. 

*  Zeilsck.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1910,  ao,  489. 
iCiorn.  Farm.  Chim.,  191^1  61,  5. 
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milk  and  milk  preparations  50  c.c,  of  jams  and  fruit  jellies  50  grm.,  and  of 
candied  fruits,  sweets,  or  cocoa  30  grm.,  are  made  alkaline  with  sodium  car- 
bonate solution  and  dialysed  for  12-24  hours.  The  yellow  solution  produced 
is  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid  and  extracted  twice  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  washed,  filtered,  evaporated  and  the  residue  tested  for  salicylic 
acid.  If  this  be  present  it  may  be  separated  either  by  treating  the  original 
solution  after  dialysis  with  bromine  water  and  filtering,  or  with  perman- 
ganate and  sulphuric  acid  and  filtering  after  12  hours  standing,  the  saccharin 
being  afterwards  extracted  with  ether  (after  acidifying  with  phosphoric 
acid  if  bromine  be  employed). 

Other  methods  are  described  by  Condelli^  and  Karas.^  A  method  of 
estimating  saccharin  and  saponin  in  oil  emulsions  is  published'  by  Carlin- 
fanti  and  Marzocchi,  and  a  colourimetric  method  of  estimating  saccharin  in 
urine  has  been  described  by  Bloor.^ 

Ceccherelli  states^  that  in  estimating  saccharin  treatment  of  the  ether 
extract  with  potassium  permanganate  is  not  to  be  recommended,  although  it 
is  useful  in  making  qualitative  tests.  Gum  tragacanth,  extract  of  gentian 
and  certain  other  substances  after  fusion  with  sodium  hydroxide  produce 
colourations  with  ferric  chloride  and  may  therefore  interfere  with  this  method 
of  testing  for  saccharin.  Tarugi  and  Lenci*  have  described  the  following  test, 
based  on  the  liberation  of  the  amino-group.  A  minute  quantity  of  saccharin, 
heated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  until  white  fumes  appear,  then 
cooled,  diluted  with  water,  neutralised  with  soda  and  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  crystal  of  phenol  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  gives  a  blue  colour  on 
addition,  drop  by  drop,  of  a  fresh  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 

The  author  concludes  that  there  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  means  of 
estimating  saccharin,  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  the  presence  of  this  substance 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  if  the  ether  extract,  after  treatment  with  per- 
manganate, yields  a  residue  which  glistens  slightly,  contains  sulphur,  yields 
an  insoluble  silver  salt  containing  37%  of  silver  gives  the  reactions  of  sali- 
cylic acid  after  fusion  with  soda  but  not  before,  and  also  responds  to  the  above 
test  after  hydrolysis. 

CINNAMIC  ACID  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

Cinnamic  Acid.    i^-Phenyl-acxylic  Acid. 

Detection. — For  the  detection  of  cinnamic  acid  in  urine  von  der  Heide 
and  Jakob^  proceed  as  follows.  A  portion  of  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline, 
evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  acidified  and  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  shaken  with  dilute  alkali  solution.    The  aqueous  alkaline 

>  Staa.  sperim.  agrar,  Ual.,  19x4.  47f  3o8. 

*  Zeitsch,  Nakr.  uenussm,,  I9i3i  3S»  559> 
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solution  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  until  all  the  dissolved  ether  has  been  ex- 
pelled, cooled  and  treated  with  i%  potassium  permanganate  solution;  the 
first  few  drops  of  the  latter  convert  any  cinnamic  add  present  into  benzalde- 
hyde  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  odour.  As  little  as  o.ooooi  grm.  of 
the  add  gives  a  distinct  smell  of  benzaldehyde. 

A  similar  method  is  recommended  by  Schenk  and  Burmeister.^  The 
substance  in  which  cinnamic  acid  is  to  be  detected  is  addified  with  phosphoric 
add  and  extracted  with  ether;  the  ethereal  solutionis  then  shaken  with  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  the  aqueous  layer  separated,  extracted  twice  with  ether 
(this  is  essential,  particularly  in  the  case  of  fruit  juices,  in  order  to  remove 
small  quantities  of  furfuraldehyde  compounds),  and  very  dilute  potassium 
permanganate  solution  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  pink  colour  is  only 
just  discharged.  The  solution  is  now  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  treated  with  lo  drops  of  a  5%  ethereal  solution  of  phenol  and  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  residue  a  yellow  colouration  is  obtained, 
even  when  the  quantity  of  benzaldehyde  formed  from  the  cinnamic  acid  is 
too  small  to  be  identified  by  its  odour.  The  furfuraldehyde  compounds 
which  may  be  present  give,  if  not  removed  completely,  a  faint  orange  coloura- 
tion which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  yielded  by  benzaldehyde. 

Tunmann  has  devised'  a  micro-sublimation  method  of  detecting 
cinnamic  add,  especially  in  resins. 

Estimation. — ^The  method  previously  described  by  De  Jong  (Vol.  Ill, 
p.  438)  has  been  modified  by  him'  in  order  to  facilitate  the  combination  of 
dnnamic  acid  with  bromine.  The  acid  is  dissolved  in  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  reprecipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting  magma 
is  treated  with  A^/50  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  until  the  yellow  colouration 
produced  persists  for  5  minutes.  Then  excess  of  potassimn  iodide  solution 
is  added  and  the  free  iodine  titrated. 

Bongault  and  Mouchel-la-Fosse*  for  the  estimation  of  dnnamic  in  the 
presence  of  benzoic  add  make  use  of  the  action  between  the  former  add  and 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite.  The  add  is  allowed  to  combine  with  a  known 
volume  of  a  standardised  solution  of  the  sulphite,  the  excess  of  which  is 
then  titrated  with  standard  iodine  solution. 

Cinnamic  Aldehyde. 

on  of  Cinnamon.  Oil  of  Cassia. — The  standard  of  purity  required  for 
cinnamon  oil  has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  latest  edition  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1914).    The  latter  states  that  oil  of  cinnamon  is 
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Yellow  when  freshly  distilled,  gradually  becoming  reddish.    Sp.  gr.  i.ooo  to  t.030; 
optical  roUtion  —0.5  to  —  i**;  ref.  index  at  25*  1.565  to  1.580.    Soluble  in  3  to  4  parts  of 
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alconol  (70%).  I  drop  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  (90%)  assumes  a  pale  green,  but  not  a 
blue  or  brown  colouration,  on  the  addition  of  i  drop  of  T.  Sol.  of  ferric  chloride  [5%]  (ab- 
sence of  cinnamon  leaf  oil  and  cassia  oil).  Contains  from  55%  to  65%  of  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde as  determined  by  the  following  test: 

To  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  add  70  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  (i  in  5)  of  sodium  sulphite  and 
sufficient  solution  of  phenolphthalein  to  give  a  well-marked  pink  colouration.  Heat  the 
mixture  on  a  water-bath,  shake  well  and  neutralise  with  acetic  acid  diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water;  repeat  the  heating  and  neutralisation  until  no  further  pink  colouration  is 
developed,  the  time  occupied  being  from  30  to  45  minutes.  The  oily  layer  which  separates 
on  standing,  cooled  to  15^.5,  measures  not  more  than  4.5  or  less  than  3.5  c«c.  (presence  of 
55%  to  65%  of  cinnamic  aldehyde.)" 

Cripps  and  Brown^  estimate  the  essential  oils  in  spices  (particularly 
carraway  and  cinnamon)  by  heating  the  latter  at  i5o°-i6o°  (in  the  case  of 
cinnamon)  in  a  current  of  air  which  is  afterwards  passed  through  a  heated 
combustion  tube,  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  being  absorbed  and  weighed 
in  the  usual  way.  The  weight  of  carbon  found  multiplied  by  100/80  gives 
the  weight  of  cinnamon  oil. 

Adulterations  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon. — Hill  has  pointed  out^  the  value  of  a 
determination  of  the  refractive  index  in  detecting  adulteration  of  ^cinnamon- 
bark  oiL  Of  six  samples  of  the  genuine  Ceylon  oil  of  the  finest  quality,  the 
ref.  index  at  25**  varied  only  between  1.5727  and  1.5767  except  for  one  sample 
which  was  more  than  9  years  old  and  was  very  resinous;  this  gave  1.5797. 
Two  samples  of  cinnamon-bark  oil  distilled  in  England  gave  the  values  1.5614 
and  1.5752  respectively.  The  author  gives  values  for  other  specimens  and 
for  cinnamon-leaf  and  cassia  oils,  cinnamic  aldehyde,  eugenol,  pinene  and 
phellandrene,  which  show  that  the  genuine  cinnamon-bark  oil  is  distinguished 
from  cassia  oil  and  cinnamic  aldehyde  by  a  low  sp.  gr.  (below  1.04  at  15^), 
a  low  ref.  index  (below  1.58  at  25°),  a  low  aldehyde  content  (below  65%)  and 
by  affording  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride  solution  (cassia  oil  gives  a 
chocolate  brown  colom:).  Adulteration  with  cinnamon-leaf  oil  can  be  recog- 
nised by  an  unduly  high  proportion  of  eugenol. 

Adultenitions  of  Oil  of  Cassia. — In  the  technical  valuation  of  cassia 
oily  the  cinnamic  aldehyde  is  absorbed  and  the  volume  of  the  residue  meas- 
ured. Parry  states'  that  most  of  the  cassia  oil  arriving  in  London  at  the 
present  time  (1912)  is  adulterated  with  resin.  Consequently  the  unabsorbed 
portion  of  the  oil  obtained  in  the  assay  has  a  much  higher  sp.  gr.  than  cin- 
namic aldehyde  so  that  an  apparent  content  of  80%  (by  volume)  of  cinnamic 
aldehyde  represents  a  considerably  lower  actual  percentage  by  weight. 

Coumarin. 

A  method  of  detecting  coumarin  in  vanilla  extracts  is  described  under 
''VanilUn." 

«  Analyst,  1909.  34*  Sip;  iQio,  35,  392. 

*  Ck€m.  and  Drug.,  19x0.  76,  59. 
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EstimatioiL — Obermayer^  gives  the  following  method  of  estimating 
coumarin  in  MdUotus  vulgaris  and  officinalis,  lo  grm.  of  the  ground  air- 
dried  sample  are  extracted  with  ether  in  an  extraction  apparatus,  and  the 
ether  is  then  evaporated  in  a  500  c.c.  flask.  The  residue  is  treated  with 
300  c.c.  of  calcium  chloride  solution  (1000  grm.  in  3  litres)  and  distilled  until 
the  mass  shows  signs  of  solidifying.  The  heat  should  be  regulated  so  that 
the  operation  lasts  fully  an  hour.  The  distillate  is  diluted  to  a  definite 
volume  and  then  filtered.  An  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
zinc  sulphate  solution,  and  then  with  excess  of  standard  potassium  per- 
manganate solution  and  boiled  on  an  asbestos  plate  for  10  minutes.  After 
cooling,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  an  asbestos  filter  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  water.  The  excess  of  permanganate  in  the  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings is  determined  in  the  usual  maimer  by  titrating  with  oxalic  acid.  The 
titre  of  the  permanganate  solution  is  best  verified  by  a  check  experiment 
with  pure  coumarin. 

Aromatic  Balsams. 

Gum  Benzoin. — Reinitzer  states*  that  in  addition  to  the  benzoates  of 
benzoresinol  and  siaresinotannol  Siam  benzoin  contains  the  benzoate  of  a 
previously  unknown  resin-alcohol,  lubanal.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
(1914)  gives  the  foUowing  test  for  Sumatra  Benzoin: 

''When  0.5  grm.  is  slowly  heated  to  about  40^  with  10  cc.  of  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  an  odour  of  benzaldehyde  is  evolved  (distinc- 
tion from  Siam  benzoin).  Not  more  than  15%  insoluble  in  alcohol  (90%). 
Ash  not  more  than  s%." 

Assay. — Cocking  and  Kettle'  give  the  following  method  to  estimate 
balsamic  acids.  5  grm.  are  extracted  with  alcohol  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus 
and  the  extract  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide.  The  alco- 
hol is  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  water  and  treated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  5  grm.  of  light  magnesium  oxide  and 
20  c.c.  of  xylene.  The  whole  is  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  an  hour, 
cooled,  the  aqueous  portion  filtered  off  and  the  insoluble  matter  boiled  twice 
with  100  c.c.  of  water  which  is  allowed  to  cool  before  filtering.  The  com- 
bined aqueous  extracts  are  shaken  out  once  with  ether,  then  the  balsamic 
acids  are  liberated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  removed  by 
ether.  The  latter  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid  and  weighed.  To  estimate  the  cinnamic  acid,  the  ethereal  residue 
is  left  overnight  in  contact  with  excess  of  a  5%  solution  of  bromine  in  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  the  excess  is  driven  off  by  evaporation  on  a  water-bath. 
The  residue  is  evaporated  several  times  with  ether   dried  as  before  and 

>  Zeitsch.  anal,  Chem,,  19x3.  I73- 
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weighed.    The  amount  of  cinnamic  acid  is  calculated  from  the  increase  of 
weight,  one  mol.  of  the  acid  absorbing  two  atoms  of  bromine. 

The  ''free"  balsamic  acids  are  estimated  by  boiling  the  powdered  drug 
with  water,  magnesium  oxide  and  xylene  and  proceeding  as  above.  The  acid 
and  ester  values  are  determined  on  the  alcoholic  extract  of  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  drug. 

CINNAMIC  BALSAMS. 

Peruvian  Balsam. 

Analysis. — ^The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1914  gives  the  following  de- 
scription and  method  of  assaying  Peruvian  balsam: 

"Insoluble in  water;  soluble  in  chloroform,  i  volume  is  soluble  in  i  volume  of  alcohol 
(9C%),  but  on  the  further  addition  of  2  or  more  volumes  of  alcohol,  the  whole  becomes 
turbid.  Sp.  gr.  between  1.140  and  1.158.  Does  not  diminish  in  volume  when  shaken  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  (absence  of  ethylic  alcohol).  When  tested  by  the  following  method 
it  yidds  not  less  than  57%  of  cinnamein,  the  saponification  value  of  which  is  not  less  than 

"Dissolve  z  grm.  of  the  balsam  in  30  c.c  of  ether  and  shake  in  a  separating  funnel 
with  two  successive  quantities  of  20  c.c.  and  10  c.c.  of  J\r/2  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
Separate  the  alkaline  solutions,  mix  and  shake  with  10  c.c.  of  ether.  Add  the  second 
ethereal  solution  to  that  previously  obtained.  Wash  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions  with  two 
successive  quantities  of  5  c.c.  of  water.  Transfer  the  ethereal  solution  thus  washed  to  a 
tared  wide>mouthed  flask,  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odour  of  ether  has  dis- 
appeared, add  I  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  dry  at  100^  for  half  an  hour  and  weigh.  The 
weight  of  the  cinnamein  thus  obtained  is  not  less  than  0.57  grm.  To  this  residue  add  20 
c.c.  of  19 1 2  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  20  c.c.  of  alcohol  (90%).  At- 
tach a  reflux  condenser,  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  titrate  back  with  i^/2  solution  of 
sulphuric  ac|d,  solution  of  phenolphthalein  being  used  as  indicator.  Each  gram  of  the 
residue  thus  treated  requires  not  less  than  8.4  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  solution  for  complete 
saponification  (corresponding  to  a  saponification  value  of  not  less  than  235)." 

To  estimate  cinnamein  Lehmann  and  Miiller  recommend^  the  following 
method.  5  grm.  of  water  are  mixed  with  2.5  grm.  of  the  balsam  in  a 
75  ex.  bottle,  30  c.c.  of  ether  are  added  and  the  mixture  shaken  for  i 
minute.  $  ^™-  ^^  sodium  hydroxide  solution  are  then  added  and  the 
mixttu'e  again  shaken  for  i  minute.  The  bottle  is  securely  corked  and  set 
aside  bottom  upwards  for  10  minutes.  The  cork  is  then  carefully  loosened 
and  the  aqueous  portion  allowed  to  run  away  till  only  3  c.c.  are  left.  0.5  grm. 
of  gum  tragacanth  is  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle  and  the  whole 
shaken.  After  5  minutes  the  dear  ethereal  solution  is  run  into  a  tared  wide- 
mouthed  flask  and  its  weight  iyo)  noted.  The  solvent  is  then  distilled  off,  the 
residue  dried  at  100®  for  30-45  minutes  and  its  weight  (w')  determined.  The 
percentage  of  cinnamein  (a;)  in  the  balsam  is  given  by  the  following  equation: 
«=(3oa^/w  —  w')40.    In  this  method  the  device  of  running  most  of  the 

<  Arch,  Pharm.t  1912.  250.  i. 
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alkaline  solution  out  of  the  inverted  bottle  is  criticised  as  impractical  by 
Fromme^  who  recommends  fixing  all  the  solution  with  gum  tragacanth. 

For  the  iodine  number  of  the  dnnamein  from  reliable  Peru  balsam  Jensen 
found*  the  values  23.8  and  25.5  as  against  1.5  for  the  synthetic  ester.  Uix>n 
fractional  distillation  of  the  dnnamein,  the  first  30%  is  optically  active  when 
derived  from  the  true  balsam,  but  inactive  when  obtained  from  the  synthetic 
ester.  This  author  states  that  bemsyl  benzoate  has  sp.gr.  1.121,  saponifica- 
tion number  264.1,  whilst  for  benzyl  dnnamate  the  values  are  1.098  and 
235.3,  respectively. 

According  to  Stocker'  there  are  undoubtedly  pure  and  genuine  balsams 
on  the  market  which  will  not  dissolve  (i  grm.)  to  a  clear  solution  in  a  solution 
of  3.0  grm.  of  chloral  hydrate  in  2  grm.  of  water.  He  suggests  that  the  test 
should  be  modified  by  using  3.5  grm.  of  chloral  hydrate. 

Adulterations  of  Peruvian  Balsam. — K.  Dieterich^  has  examined  samples 
of  genuine  Peru  balsam  which  gave  the  following  values:  sp.  gr.  at  15^, 
1. 160;  acid  value  74.02-76.92;  saponification  value  214.34-243.07;  iodine 
value  22.07  to  25.87;  cinnamein  56.56-77.56%;  saponification  value  of  the 
dnnamein  253.61;  iodine  value  of  the  cinnamein  7.48^7.91;  resin  esters 
24.95%;  2Uid  insoluble  in  ether  2.45-4.38%.  The  results  obtained  from  arti- 
ficial and  ''s3nithetic"  balsams,  as  a  whole,  differed  considerably  from  these 
limits,  although  individual  values  were  frequently  normaL  The  author 
finds  that  only  the  following  identification  tests  are  distinctive:  Hager's 
petroleum  spirit  test;  determination  of  the  solubiUty  in  alcohol,  chloroform, 
chloral  hydrate  and  carbon  bisulphide;  the  nitric  acid  test;  the  zone  reac- 
tions (VoL  m,  p.  458)  and  the  qualitative  tests  of  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia. 
He  gives  the  following  new  colour  test,  i  drop  of  the  sample  is  shaken  with 
5  C.C.  of  light  petroleum,  and  about  half  the  liquid  poured  off.  The  re- 
mainder is  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  ether  and  shaken  with  a  few  drops  (10  to  15) 
of  sulphuric  add,  added  drop  by  drop,  when  genuine  Peru  balsam  gives  a 
violet  to  blue  colouration,  whilst  artificial  products  give  quite  different 
colours.    This  reaction  is  due  to  the  dnnamein  of  the  balsam. 

When  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  Peru  balsam  yields  (Dieterich^) 
about  5%  of  a  thick  yellowish  oil  having  an  odour  like  that  of  the  original 
material.  In  this  way  volatile  adulterants  can  be  detected.  For  the  oQ 
from  the  genuine  balsam  Sortell^  describes  the  following  characters:  sp. 
gr.  1.0869  at  17**,  saponification  values  245.7,  [ajn  +  1.876**.  After  ssqxmi- 
fication  the  oil  had  sp.  gr.  1.002  and  [a]D  +  4**  at  20^,  and  it  was  foimd  to 
contain  benzyl  alcohol  and  peruviol,  the  greater  part  of  which  distilled  at 
98^/16  mm.    Benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids  were  products  of  the  hydrolysis. 

1  Caesar  and  LoreU  Jakrts-Ber,,  xgia.  20. 
«  Pkarm.,  J.,   90,  a  10. 

*  Apotk,  ZeiU,  191  !•  a6,  283. 

*  Ber.  deuts.  Pkarm.  Gts.,  xgxSf  *it  622. 

*  Ber.  deuts.  Pkarm.  Ges.,  19x4.  a4>  225. 

*  Ber.  deuts.  Pkarm.  Ges.,  I9i4t  ^4,  233. 
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Dieterich^  states  that  irregularities  in  the  preparation  of  a  genuine  balsam 
may  cause  abnormal  colourations  in  the  nitric  acid  and  zone  tests. 

Tohi  Balsam. 

The  following  description  of  Tolu  balsam  is  given  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, 1914. 

' '  Soluble  in  alcohol  (90%)  the  solution  being  acid  to  litmus.  Add  value  107.4  to  147.2 ; 
saponification  value  170  to  203.  If  5  grm.  are  gently  warmed  with  three  successive  quanti- 
ties of  25,15,  and  10  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide,  the  solution  yields  when  evaporated  to 
drjmess  a  distinctly  crystalline  residue  which  when  tested  as  described  under  'Styraz 
Praeparatus'  yields  not  less  than  1.25  grm.  of  balsamic  acids." 

Analysis. — ^Fleissig  states^  that  one  of  the  identity  tests  of  the  Swiss 
Pharmacopoeia  in  which  it  is  directed  to  treat  the  substance  with  alcohol 
1 :  10,  should  be  modified  to  read  specifically  10%  ethyl  alcohol.  Tolu  balsam 
is  readily  soluble  in  95%  alcohol.  Owing  to  emulsification  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  saponification  and  acid  values.  For  the  latter 
Merck  recommends  the  following  method:  i  grm.  of  the  balsam  is  dissolved 
in  50  c.c.  of  alcohol;  6  c.c.  of  N I2  potassiimi  hydroxide  solution  are  added, 
then  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  and,  after  shaking,  200-300  c.c. 
of  water;  the  excess  of  alkali  is  titrated  with  N I2  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  solution  used  up  by  the  balsam  X  28  gives  the  acid 
value.  The  saponification  value  is  determined  by  dissolving  i  grm.  of 
the  balsam  in  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  adding  20  c.c.  of  NI2  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  and  heating  for  half  an  hour  on  a  water-bath.  Then  200-300  c.c. 
of  water  are  added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  iV/2  acid.  The  number  of 
C.C.  of  alkali  consumed  in  the  saponification  X  28  gives  the  saponification 
value. 

Liquid  Storaz. 

Analysis. — Umney  has  proposed'  the  following  characters  and  tests  as 
suitable  for  determining  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  natural  drug  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  impoverished  by  extraction  of  valuable  constituents 
with  solvents). 

Styrax  Purificatus. — The  balsam  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  Liqutdam- 
bar  orientaliSy  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  removal  of  the  solvent. 

Characters  and  tests.  A  brownish-yellow  viscous  balsam  transparent 
in  thin  layers,  with  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  balsamic  taste.  Entirely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  i  hour  it  should  not 
lose  more  than  5  %  in  weight.  When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
dichromate  it  evolves  an  odour  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

1  Bar.  dsMis.  Pkarm.  Ger.,  1914,  a4»  225. 

*  Schweit.  Wochsckr.,  zgix,  47,  365. 

*  Pgrf.  and  Ess.  Oil,  Rec.,  19x1,  2,  za6. 
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The  acid  and  ester  values,  when  determined  in  the  usual  manner,  should 
lie  between  60  and  90  and  no  and  140,  respectively.  To  estimate  the  total 
cinnamic  acid,  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  from  the  saponified  solution  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  The  solution  is  transferred  to  a  separa- 
tor, washed  with  10  c.c.  of  ether  and  the  ethereal  layer  rejected.  The  aqueous 
liquid  is  acidified  with  iV-sulphuric  acid  and  the  liberated  acids  extracted 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted 
with  100  C.C.  of  boiling  water.  The  extract  is  filtered  whilst  hot,  the  filtrate 
cooled  to  15°  and  the  crystals  deposited  collected  on  a  tared  filter  paper. 
The  extraction  of  the  residue  is  repeated  twice  with  the  filtrate  heated  to  boil- 
ing and  the  crystals  collected  on  the  same  filter.  The  latter  is  dried  at  100^ 
and  weighed.  To  correct  for  the  solubility  of  cinnamic  acid  0.030  grm. 
must  be  added  to  the  weight  obtained.  The  latter  should  be  at  least  0.375 
grm.  from  2.5  grm.  of  storax. 

In  criticism  of  Umney's  process,  Hill,  and  Cocking  state^  that  dnnamic 
acid  cannot  be  completely  extracted  from  the  mixed  organic  acids  by  shaking 
three  or  even  five  times  with  hot  water,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dried 
to  constant  weight  at  100^.  It  is  preferable  to  boil  the  mixed  organic  acids 
with  water  under  a  reflux  condenser,  and  to  dry  the  acid  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid  or  to  dissolve  it  in  alcohol  and  titrate  with  standard  alkali. 

According  to  Ahrens,* genuine  Styrax  liquidus  has  the  following  characters: 
The  substance  is  mixed  with  sand  and  ground  with  light  petroleum.  The 
extract  is  collected,  the  solvent  distilled  off  and  the  residue  weighed.  The 
amount  soluble  in  light  petroleum  varies  from  37.6  to  56%,  average 
45-2%.  The  acid  value  of  the  extract  varies  from  33.1  to  62.9,,  average 
46.7,  the  cold  saponification  value  191.3  to  201.3,  average  196.1.  The  iodine 
value  of  the  extract  should  be  determined  if  the  presence  of  olive  oil  <m* 
castor  oil  is  suspected. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  gives  the  following  description  of  Styrax 
Praparatus, 

"Prepared  storax  is  a  viscid  balsam  obtained  from  the  wounded  trunk  of  Liquidambftr 
orientalis,  Mill.,  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  solvent. 

"  Entirely  soluble  in  alcohol  (90%)  and  in  ether.  Boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  it  evolves  an  odour  of  benzaldehyde.  Loses  not  more  than  5  % 
of  its  weight  when  heated  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  water-bath  for  i  hour.  Add  value  not  less 
than  60  or  more  than  90;  ester  value  not  less  than  100  or  more  than  146.  Yields  not  less 
than  30%  by  weight  of  cinnamic  acid  when  tested  by  the  following  process 

"  Dissolve  3.5  grm.  of  the  storax  in  25  c.c.  of  N/2  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, boil  for  I  hour  under  a  reflux  condenser,  neutralise  with  N/2  solution  of  sulphuric  add, 
remove  the  alcohol  by  evaporation,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  Shake  thb 
aqueous  solution  with  20  c.c.  of  ether;  after  separation  remove  the  ethereal  layer,  wash 
it  with  5  c.c.  of  water  and  add  the  washings  to  the  aqueous  solution,  rejecting  the  ethereal 
liquid.    Acidify  the  aqueous  solution  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  shake  it  with  four 

*  Chem.  and  Drug.,  XQia.  53. 

>  Z.  Offentl.  Chtm.,  191 3,  x8,  367. 
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successive  portions  each  of  30  c.c.  of  ether.  Mix  the  ethereal  solutions,  wash  with  a  few  c.c. 
of  water,  transfer  to  a  flask  and  distil  off  the  ether.  To  the  residue  add  100  c.c.  of  water 
and  boil  vigorously  for  15  minutes  under  a  reflux  condenser.  Filter  the  solution  while  hot, 
cool  to  15.5^}  and  collect  on  a  tared  Alter  the  crjrstals  of  cinnamic  acid  that  have  sepa- 
rated. Repeat  the  extraction  of  the  residue  with  the  filtrate  at  least  three  times  or  until 
no  more  cinnamic  acid  is  removed.  Press  the  filter  paper  and  crystals  between  blotting 
paper,  dry  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  weigh.  Add  to  the  weight  of  the 
crystals  so  ascertained  0.03  grm.  (representing  the  average  amount  of  cinnamic  acid 
remaining  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  liquid).    The  total  weight  is  not  less  than  0.5  grm." 

SALICYLIC  ACm  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

Commercial  Salicylic  Acid. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  gives  the  following  standard  of  purity 
for  salicylic  acid: 

"Shaken  with  a  small  proportion  of  water,  the  mixture  filtered  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated, there  remains  a  white  residue,  having  no  buff-tinted  fringe  (absence  of  iron,  organic 
impurities,  and  colouring  matter).  When  i  grm.  of  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  a  cold 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  residue,  if  any,  is  free  from  the 
odour  of  phenol  (absence  of  phenol).  Arsenic  limit,  3  parts  per  million.  No  appreciable 
ash." 

Reactions  and  Detection. — ^A  number  of  new  reactions  of  salicylic  acid 
have  been  described.  Three  of  those  given  by  Reichard^  are  as  follows: 
If  a  little  salicylic  acid  be  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  titanic  acid,  which 
has  been  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  for  a  short  time,  the 
mixture  set  aside  for  a  few  hours  and  then  treated  with  a  drop  of  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide  solution,  a  fine  orange-red  colouration  is  produced.  A 
mixture  of  salicylic  acid  and  copper  sulphate  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  loses  its  green  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  after  some  days 
a  reddish-violet  colouration  appears,  resembling  the  biuret  indication.  When 
mixed  with  salicyUc  acid  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
turns  dark  green.  This  becomes  bluish  black  on  addition  of  a  drop  of 
strong  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  but  the  colour  disappears  on 
shaking,  leaving  the  liquid  a  slightly  green  brownish  yellow. 

Self  has  described*  a  new  colour  test  for  salicylic  acid.  The  substance 
to  be  tested  is  moistened  with  a  cold  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  40%  formaldehyde  and  then  stirred  with  a  little 
ammonium  vanadate.  For  i  mg.  of  salicylic  acid  about  2  drops  of  the 
liquid  and  2-3  mg.  of  vanadate  should  be  used.  In  the  presence  of  salicylic 
acid  a  Prussian  blue  colour  is  produced  immediately  on  adding  the  vanadate. 
The  test  is  given  by  as  little  as  0.02  mg.  of  the  acid;  salicylaldehyde  and 

1  Pharm  Zentrh.,  1910.  5if  743- 
'  Pharm  /..  19x5.  94>  S^x- 
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methyl  salicylate  also  respond  to  it.  All  other  phenolic  substances  either 
give  no  colouration  (except  that  of  the  reagents  alone,  an  orange  colouration 
changing  to  green)  or  give  various  shades  of  red,  brown  or  green,  usually 
changing  to  brown. 

According  to  Wilkie^  a  perceptible  precipitate  of  3  :4 :6  tri-iodophenol  is 
produced  when  equal  volumes  of  N/io  iodine  solution  and  N/io  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  followed  after  5  minutes  by  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  are 
added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  salicylate  containing  as  little  as  i  part  of  sali- 
cylic acid  in  870,000. 

McCrae  states*  that  Kobert's  reagent — 3  drops  of  formaldehyde  solution 
in  3  C.C.  of  sulphuric  add — gives  a  characteristic  rose  colouration  with 
salicylic  acid. 

Barral  describes'  four  additional  tests  for  salicylic  acid.  If  2  drops  of  a 
5%  solution  of  a  salicylate  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  10%  sodium  nitrite  solution  added  drop  by  drop  with  continuous 
agitation,  the  liquid  becomes  in  succession  orange  yellow,  reddish  orange, 
blood  red  with  a  greenish  tinge,  gooseberry  red.  On  adding  water  it  changes 
to  orange  coloured.  When  2-3  c.c.  of  a  1%  salicylic  acid  solution  are 
warmed  with  a  fragment  of  ammonium  persulphate  the  size  of  a  pea,  the 
liquid  becomes  yellow,  then  brown  and  finally  gives  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate. On  prolonged  boiling  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  3  or  4  drops 
of  a  dilute  salicylic  acid  solution  dissolved  in  1-2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  give 
a  stable  indigo-blue  colour  with  2  or  3  drops  of  Mandelin's  reagent.  With 
salicylic  acid  Schlagdenhaufen's  reagent  in  the  cold  gives  a  yellow  colouration, 
which  deepens  to  orange  and  orange  brown  on  warming,  with  formation  of 
a  red  precipitate  of  selenium  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  selenide.  The 
first,  second  and  fourth  of  these  reactions  are  given  by  salicylic  esters,  the 
fourth  by  sulphosalicylic  acid  and  by  aspirin. 

According  to  Sherman  and  Gross^  Jorissen's  test,  when  carried  out  in 
the  following  manner,  is  considerably  more  delicate  than  that  using  ferric 
chloride.  The  solution  to  be  tested  is  treated  with  4-5  drops  of  a  10% 
solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite,  4-5  drops  of  a  50%  solution  of 
acetic  acid  and  i  drop  of  a  1%  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  liquid  being 
shaken  after  the  addition  of  each  reagent.  After  heating  in  a  boiling  water- 
bath  for  45  minutes  and  cooling,  the  colour  is  examined  against  a  white 
background,  a  blank  test  being  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner.  In  this 
way  0.000005  to  o.ooooi  grm.  of  salicylic  acid  in  aqueous  solution  can  be 
detected;  faint  but  perceptible  indications  are  obtained  with  5-8  c.c.  of  a 
1 : 1,000,000  solution  and  with  18-25  c.c.  of  a  i :  3,500,000  solution.  Benzoic, 
cinnamic  and  tartaric  acids,  maltol,  isomaltol,  orcinol,  arbutin,  resordnol 

# 

1  /.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind„  xgii,  30,  40a. 

*  AntUyst,  191 1.  36*  540. 

■  Bull.  Soc.  Chtm.,  I912  [iv],  11,  417. 

*  J.  Ind,  Eng.  Chifm.,  191 1»  3,  49a* 
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and  pUoridzin  do  not  respond  to  the  Jorissen  test.  A  i«:  100,000  solution  of 
phenol  gives  the  same  colour  as  a  i :  1,000,000  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  Sali- 
genin  gives  a  red  colour  at  the  dilution  i :  10,000,  yellowish  tint  at  i :  100,000 
but  no  reaction  at  i :  1,000,000. 

During  the  last  four  years  a  number  of  authors  have  published  methods 
of  detecting  salicylic  acid  in  foods  and  beverages,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  only  differ  from  those  previously  known  in  minor  details,  e.g.,  in  the 
variation  of  the  immiscible  solvent  used. 

Thus  Stoecklin  for  the  rapid  detection  in  wine  and  beer  recommends^ 
the  use  of  dichloroethylene.  This  author  also  prefers  the  Jorissen  test  in  the 
case  of  beer  and  bread. 

von  der  Heide  and  Jakob*  extract  wine  with  chloroform.  For  the 
detection  in  milk  Philippe'  (see  also  Thomann^)  coagulates  with  Fehling 
solution  and  after  addif3dng  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extracts  with  ether. 
Cattinl^  extracts  with  toluene. 

EstimatioiDU — ^A  biochemical  method  of  estimating  small  quantities  of 
salicydic  acid  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  ^-hydroxybenzoic  acid  has  been 
described  by  Boeseken  and  Waterman.^  These  authors  state  that  whilst 
p  (and  m-)  -hydroxybenzoic  acid  can  be  used  by  PeniciUium  glaucum  as 
carbon  nutriment,  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid  in  quantities  of  more  than 
1%  causes  a  retardation  in  the  growth  of  the  organism.  By  comparing  the 
effect  on  PeniciUium  glaucum  of  the  mixture  under  investigation  with  that 
of  standard  mixtures  of  salicylic  acid  and  ^-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  they  claim 
to  be  able  to  determine  quantities  of  salicylic  acid  var3dng  from  i  to  10% 
in  an  excess  of  ^-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  with  an  accuracy  of  about  1%. 

Vofaunetric  Methods. — Wilkie  states^  that  when  action  between  a 
phenol  (e.^.,  salicylic  acid)  and  iodine  is  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  minutes 
only,  the  product  is  wholly  tri-iodophenol,  whilst  this  substance  after 
20  minutes  is  transformed  into  tetraiododiphenylenequinone.  On  this  he 
bases  the  following  method  of  estimating  certain  phenols.  To  the  dilute 
sodium  salicylate  solution  (the  acid  should  be  neutralised)  equal  volumes  of 
N/10  iodine  and  N/10  sodium  carbonate  solution  are  added.  After  5  min- 
utes excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  residual  iodine  titrated 
with  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  A  pronounced  fading  of  the 
brown  colour  due  to  the  iodine,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  precipitation  of 
2  14.  :6-tri-iodophenol  indicates  that  too  little  iodine  has  been  added;  in  such 
circumstances  more  iodine  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  should  be  intro- 
duced and  the  estimation  completed  in  the  usual  manner  after  5  minutes. 
The  estimation  is  best  effected  in  stoppered  bottles. 

1  Amu  Palsif,,  zpxa,  5,  aio. 

*  Zeitsck.  U flier.  Nakr.  G€nussm.t  1910,  19,  137. 
*AiiU.  Lebensmittel-unUrs,  Hyg,,  191 1,  2, 377. 

*  Sckwti*.  Wockschr,,  191  a>  5<>>  ^3. 

*  BoU.  chim.  farm.,  1910,  49*  041. 

*Proe,  K.  Akad.  WeUensck.  Amsterdam^  191  x,  14,  604. 
'  /.  Soe,  Ckem.  lud.,  1911,  30,  398. 
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von  Fellenberg  •adversely  criticises^  the  process  of  estimating  salicylic 
acid  in  jams  described  by  Harry  and  Mummery  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  485)  on  the 
groimd  that  a  portion  of  the  salicylic  acid  volatilises  during  the  distillation 
of  the  ether,  that  the  lead  precipitate  occludes  salicylic  acid,  that  all  of  the 
latter  is  not  removed  by  three  extractions  with  ether,  and  that  the  salicylic 
acid  is  contaminated  with  fruit  acids  which  interfere  with  its  colourimetric 
estimation.  The  author  modifies  the  process  as  follows:  15  grm.  of  the 
sample  are  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  warm  water,  the  mixture  neutralised  with 
iNT-sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  treated  with  (lo-a)  c.c.  of  sodium  citrate 
solution  (prepared  by  neutralising  35  grm.  of  the  acid  with  soda  and  diluting 
to  SCO  c.c),  a  being  the  volume  of  iV-sodium  hydroxide  solution  required  for 
the  neutralisation.  The  mixture  is  now  treated  successively  with  10  c.c.  of 
basic  lead  acetate  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.24),  10  c.c.  of  iV-sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  5  c.c.  of  iV-hydrochloric  acid  and  40  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  chloride 
solution.  The  addition  of  these  salts  prevents  salicylic  acid  from  being 
retained  in  the  lead  precipitate  formed.  The  whole  mass  is  now  diluted  to 
150  c.c,  filtered  and  100  cc  of  the  filtrate  acidified  with  3  c.c  of  20% 
hydrochloric  acid  and  extracted  with  five  successive  quantities  of  50  cc  of 
ether.  The  combined  ethereal  extracts  are  made  alkaline  with  10  c.c.  of  iV- 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  and  the  ether  removed  by  distillation.  The  re- 
sidual solution  is  diluted  to  50  c.c,  acidified  with  7  c.c  of  20%  hydrochloric  add 
and  treated  with  a  measured  excess  of  N/$o  bromine  solution  (prepared  by 
dissolving  0.57  grm.  of  potassium  bromate  and  2  grm.  of  potassium  bromide 
in  I  litre  of  water).  After  the  lapse  of  5  minutes  0.5  cc  of  10%  potassium 
iodide  solution  is  added  for  each  10  c.c.  of  the  bromine  solution  used  and 
the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  N/$o  thiosulphate  solution.  Each  cc 
of  the  latter  corresponds  with  0.00046  grm.  of  salicylic  acid.  The  bromine  and 
thiosulphate  solutions  must,  in  each  estimation,  be  titrated  against  each  other 
under  the  same  conditions  as  to  dilution,  acidity,  etc.,  as  in  the  actual  estima- 
tion. The  difference  in  the  quantities  of  thiosulphate  solution  used  in  the 
actual  estimation  and  the  blank  titration  gives  the  amount  of  salicylic  acid 
present.  The  author  states  that  the  process  yields  only  90%  of  the  salicyclic 
acid  present,  and  that  jams  contain  substances  which  combine  additively  with 
bromine,  the  quantity  of  such  substances  (calculated  as  salicylic  add)  bdng 
about  0.5  grm.  per  1000  grm. 

Vierhont  has  described^  a  method  of  estimating  salicylic  add  in  fruit  juices, 
in  which  the  substance  is  addified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  light 
petroleum,  alcohol  being  added  to  prevent  emulsification.  This  is  stated  by 
Heintz  and  Limprich'  to  be  untrustworthy  and  these  authors  publish  a 
very  similar  method  but  estimate  the  acid  colourimetrically  with  ferric  chloride. 

>  Zeitsch,  Nahr,  Genussm.,  1910,  ao,  63. 
*  Zeitsch.  Nahr.Cennssm.,  191 1.  ai  664. 
I  Zeitsch,  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1913  33,  706. 
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In  its  turn  Heintz  and  Limprich's  process  has  been  declared  untrustworthy 
by  Serger. 

van  Raalte^  for  the  estimation  of  salicylic  acid  in  jams,  fruit  juices,  etc., 
recommends  extraction  for  5  hours  with  dichloroethylene. 

Giayfanetric  Method. — ^Autenrieth  and  Beuttel  state^  that  when  phenol, 
saligenin,  salicylic  acid  or  ^-hydroxybenzoic  add  in  aqueous  solution  is 
treated  at  ordinary  temperature  with  excess  of  bromine  a  quantitative 
yield  of  tribromophenol  bromide,  CeHsBr^O,  is  obtained,  and  the  action  may  be 
used  to  estimate  any  one  of  these  substances  (in  the  absence  of  the  others).  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  or  emulsified  with  cold 
water  and  shaken  thoroughly  with  excess  of  bromine-water.  After  standing 
for  6  hours  or  more  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  Sromine-water,  dried  in  vacuo  oyer  sulphuric 
acid  and  weighed. 

Cokmrimetric  Methods. — ^According  to  Linke'  the  colouration  given  by 
salicylic  acid  with  ferric  chloride  is  not,  as  generally  assumed,  permanent. 
After  I  hour  the  violet  colouration  becomes  reddish  violet  and  after  12  hours 
brownish  yellow.  But  if  the  solution  is  stronger  than  i  in  50,000  the  colour 
does  not  change  for  several  days.  Linke  estimates  the  free  salicylic  acid  in 
aspirin  tablets  by  grinding  one  of  these  with  25  c.c.  of  water,  adding  a  drop 
of  ferric  chloride  solution  (the  Liquor  Ferri  sesquichlorati  of  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia  diluted  with  25  volumes  of  water)  and  comparing  the  colour 
produced  with  that  of  standard  solutions  varying  in  dilution  from  i  in  50,000 
to  I  in  200,000. 

For  the  estimation  of  salicylic  acid  in  marmalades  Serger  recommends^ 
the  following  process:  20  grm.  of  the  substance  are  diluted  with  30  grm.  of 
water  and  heated  almost  to  boiling.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  cooled,  and  25  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  introduced  into  a  200  c.c.  separating  fimnel.  5  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1:3)  and  100  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  light  petroleum  (3  vols.)  and 
chloroform  (2  vols.)  are  added  and  the  mixture  shaken  for  3-5  minutes. 
After  settUng,  50  c.c.  of  the  chloroform-petroleum  layer  are  filtered  into  a 
TOO  C.C.  cylinder,  i  c.c.  of  1%  ferric  chloride  solution  is  added  and  the  liquid 
diluted  with  water  to  100  c.c.  After  shaking  for  i  minute  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  separate  completely  (if  separation  does  not  occur  quickly  5  c.c. 
of  ether  are  added  and  the  mixture  again  shaken),  the  aqueous  layer  is  diluted 
to  100  c.c.  and  its  colour  matched  against  that  of  standards  prepared  by 
treating  90  c.c.  of  water  with  i  c.c.  of  i  %  ferric  chloride  solution  and  measured 
volumes  of  0.1%  salicylic  acid  solution.  The  colourations  compared  should 
not  be  more  intense  than  that  of  an  N/^00  potassium  permanganate 
solution. 

>  Ckem.  Wtekbladt  191a,  o,  Z004. 

*  Arch,  Pharm,,  X9XO,  348.  iza. 
*Apoth.  Zeit.,  1911.  a6  1083. 

*  Zeitsck,  Nakr,  Genussm.t  1914,  27,  3x9. 
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Metallic  and  Alkaloidal  Salicylates. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  19 14,  states  of  sodium  salicylate: 

^'2  grm.  heated  to  redness  till  gases  cease  to  be  evolved  leave  an  alkaline  residue 
which,  when  treated  with  water,  filtered  and  well  washed,  yields  a  clear  solution  requiring 
for  neutralisation  not  less  than  34.8  c.c.  of  N/2  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  to  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  excess  of  diluted  nitric  acid  is  added,  a  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced which  collected,  washed  and  dried  responds  to  the  tests  described  under  Addum 
Salicylicum,  and  the  filtrate  yields  not  more  than  the  slightest  reactions  for  sulphates  or 
chlorides.  Lead  limit,  10  parts  per  million.  Arsenic  limit,  2  parts  per  million.  50  to  100 
grm.  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  for  several  da3rs  do  not  evolve  the  slightest  odour  of  phenoL 
Dissolves  without  colouration  or  effervescence  in  sulphuric  add  (absence  of  certain  oiguiic 
impurities  and  of  carbonates)." 

The  following  method  of  estimating  salicylates  has  been  described  by 
Seidell.^  A  weighed  sample  is  placed  in  a  300  c.c.  stoppered  bottle  with 
1-2  cc.  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  100  c.c.  of  water.  Bromine  vapour  is  then 
poured  into  the  nuxture  until  there  is  a  considerable  excess  after  shaking. 
After  half  an  hour  5  cc.  of  carbon  disulphide  and  5  c.c.  of  20%  potassium 
iodide  solution  are  added  and  the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  N/10 
thiosulphate  solution  (after  adding  a  little  more  iodide  no  further  libera- 
tion of  iodine  should  take  place).  5  c.c.  of  2%  potassiimi  iodate  solution 
are  then  added  and  the  free  iodine  is  again  titrated,  further  additions  of 
potassium  iodide  and  iodate  being  made  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the 
action.  The  iodine  estimated  by  the  second  titration  corresponds  with 
the  hydrobromic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  the  bromine  on  the  salicylate, 
two  molecules  of  acid  being  formed  from  one  molecule  of  salicylate.  Benzoic 
acid  does  not  react  with  bromine  under  these  conditions. 

Bismufli  Salicylate. — This  salt  is  described  by  the  British  Pharmacopceia, 
1914,  as  follows: 

''Insoluble  in  water.  When  shaken  with  diluted  T.  Sol.  of  ferric  chloride  [5%]  a 
violet  colour  is  produced.  Yields  not  more  than  the  slightest  characteristic  reaction  with 
the  copper  test  for  nitrates.  Arsenic  limit,  2  parts  per  million.  When  5  grm.  are  shaken 
with  50  cc.  of  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  filtered  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  not 
more  than  0.005  S^^Q*  o^  residue  (limit  of  free  salicylic  acid).  Yields,  when  strongly 
heated,  63-65%  of  bismuth  oxide.  Free  from  silver,  lead,  calcium,  copper,  selenium,  tellu- 
rium and  chlorides." 

For  the  assay  of  this  salt  Caron  and  Raquet  have  described'  the  follow- 
ing process:  0.5  grm.  of  the  sample  is  boiled  for  10  minutes  with  50  cc.  of 
N/io  sodium  hydroxide  and,  after  diluting  to  100  cc,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and 
3  c.c,  10  cc,  or  even  50  cc  (according  to  the  amount  of  nitrate  supposed 
to  be  present)  are  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  well  mixed  with  i 
cc  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  then  10  cc.  of  ammonia  are 
added.    Owing  to  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  salicylic  acid  which  is 

1  Amtr.  Chem.  J.,  191 2,  47,  508. 
*  Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  191Z,  x6»  X77* 
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also  present  a  nitro-derivative  is  formed  which  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  a 
yellow  colour.  The  colour  is  then  matched  with  that  obtained  from  a  mix- 
ture containing  a  known  weight  of  sodium  nitrate. 

Sodio-theobromine  Salicylate. — ^This  compound  is  described  in  the  British 
Pharmacopceia,  1914,  as  follows: 

"A  white  amorphous  powder.  No  odour;  taste  sweetish  and  alkaline.  Soluble  in  x 
part  of  water;  soluble  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Aqueous  solution 
(i  in  4)  alkaline  to  litmus  and  colourless;  when  acidified  with  acetic  acid  yields  a  violet 
colouration  with  T.  Sol.  of  ferric  chloride  \s%]f  when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid 
gives  a  white  precipitate  of  theobromine,  and  the  filtrate  from  this  on  addition  of  more  of 
the  add  gives  a  precipitate  of  salicylic  acid;  the  precipitated  theobromine,  washed  with 
a  little  water,  yields,  when  treated  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
mixture  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  the  residue  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  a  purple  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  also  yields  precipitates 
with  T.  Sol.  of  mercuric  chloride  [5%],  with  solutions  of  alkaloidal  salts  and  with  N/10 
solution  of  iodine.  Yields  not  less  than  40%  of  theobromine  and  35%  of  salicylic  acid 
when  tested  by  the  following  process:  Dissolve  2  grm.  of  the  salicylate  of  theobromine 
and  sodium  in  zo  c.c.  of  warm  water,  slightly  acidifying  with  diluted  hydrochloric  add,  add 
solution  of  ammonia  until  the  reaction  b  faintly  alkaline  and  set  aside  for  3  hours  at  15.5^, 
stirring  frequently.  Collect  the  predpitated  theobromine  on  a  tared  filter,  wash  twice 
with  zo  c.c.  of  water,  dry  at  zoo^  and  weigh  the  predpitate;  it  weighs  not  less  than  0.8 
grm.  Addify  the  filtrate  and  washings  with  hydrochloric  add,  shake  with  two  successive 
quantities  each  of  zo  c.c.  of  ether,  evaporate  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions,  dry  the  residue 
at  60^  and  weigh.    It  weighs  not  less  than  0.7  grm." 

Salicylic  Esters. 

Methyl  Salicylate. — ^According  to  the  British  Pharmacopceia  1914  this 
ester  should  have  the  following  properties: 

"Slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  (90%)  in  glacial  acetic  add  and  in 
carbon  disulphide.  Sp.  gr.  Z.Z85  to  z.zpa.  B.  p.  from  2Z9*^  to  22z^  Optically  inactive. 
The  solution  in  alcohol  (90%)  is  neutral  or  faintly  add  to  litmus.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  coloured  violet  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  T.  Sol.  of  ferric  chloride  [5%].  Con- 
tains not  less  than  98%  of  the  ester  methyl  salicylate.' 


>y 


Natural  gaulflieria  or  wintexgreen  oil  is  given  a  slightly  different  descrip- 
tion from  that  of  the  pure  ester  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914: 

''  Colourless,  strong  characteristic  odour;  taste  pungent.  Sp.  gr.  z. z8o  to  z.  Z87 ;  optical 
rotation  at  25*^,  o**  to  —  z°;  ref.  index  z.537  to  z.539.  Soluble  in  6  parts  of  alcohol  (70%) 
at  25^.    Contains  not  less  than  99%  of  esters  calctdated  as  methyl  salicylate." 

Phenyl  sali^latey  Salol  is  described  as  follows  in  the  British  Pharmaco- 
pKsia,  1914: 

"Alcoholic  solution  neutral  to  litmus;  3rields  a  white  predpitate  with  solution  of  bro- 
mine, and  a  violet  colouration  with  dilute  T.  Sol.  of  ferric  chloride.    When  0.2  grm.  is  boiled 
with  5  c.c.  of  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (20%)  and  the  cooled  solution  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  add,  the  odour  of  phenol  is  developed  and  a  crystalline  predpitate  is  formed. 
20 
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Water  which  has  been  shaken  with  Saloi  is  not  affected  by  T.  Sol.  of  ferric  chloride  (absence 
of  free  salicylic  acid  and  of  readily  soluble  salicylates) » and  yields  no  characteristic  reactions 
for  sulphates  or  chlorides.     No  appreciable  ash." 

Derivatives  of  Saliqrlic  Acid. 

Acetyl-salicylic  Acid. — This  is  described  for  the  first  time  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  1914,  which  sets  the  following  standard: 

''When  0.5  grm.  b  shaken  with  20  c.c.  of  water  and  i  drop  of  T.  Sol.  of  ferric  chloride 
[5%]  is  added,  no  violet  colouration  is  produced  (absence  of  salicylic  acid).  Lead  limit,  10 
parts  per  million.    Arsenic  limit,  2  parts  per  million.    No  appreciable  ash.'' 

Linke^  has  utilised  the  ferric  chloride  reaction  for  estimating  the  amount 
of  free  salicylic  acid  in  aspirin  tablets  (see  under  Salicylic  Acid). 

Estimation. — For  the  estimation  of  acetyl  salicylic  acid  Astruc  has  de- 
scribed^ the  method  originaUy  proposed  by  the  present  writer  in  1910 
(Vol.  Ill,  p.  504). 

DIHYDROXYBENZOIC  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 

VanilUn 

Vanilla. — To  detect  small  quantities  of  coumarin  in  factitious  vanilla 
extracts  Wichmann  has  described'  the  following  method:  25  c.c.  of  the  ex- 
tract are  made  slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  25  c.c.  of  water  added  and  the 
whole  distilled  to  dryness.  15-25  drops  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
(i :  i)  are  added  to  the  distillate  which  is  then  rapidly  evaporated  to  5  c.c.  and 
transferred  to  a  test-tube.  The  water  is  now  boiled  oflF,  and  the  residue  fused 
to  a  colourless  mass.  When  cold,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  few  c.c.  of 
water  and  made  slightly  add  with  25%  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is 
distilled,  when  the  salicylic  acid  formed  from  the  coumarin  during  the  potash 
fusion,  passes  over  and  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  neutral  ferric 
chloride  solution  to  the  distillate. 

Dean*  modifies  Wichmann's  method  as  follows:  A  de-alcoholised  sample 
of  the  vanilla  extract  is  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  ammonia  and  extracted  with 
15  c.c.  of  ether;  coumarin  is  dissolved  by  the  ether,  but  vanillin,  salicylic 
acid  and  saccharin  remain  in  the  aqueous  layer.  The  ether  extract  is 
evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  5  drops  of  50%  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  dried,  fused,  dissolved  in  a  few  c.c.  of  water  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  extracted  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  solution  is  tested  for 
salicylic  acid,  formed  from  the  coumarin,  by  means  of  ferric  chloride. 

The  author  points  out  that  coumarin  would  interfere  with  Durand's  test 

^Apoth.  Zeit.,  191Z.  a6,  xo8^. 

*  J.  Pharm.  Chim,,  1913  [vii],  8,  S. 

*  U.  5.  Dfft.  of  Agric.  Bureau  of  Chem.,  Circular  No.  95,  April  6,  X9xa. 

*  J.  Jnd.  Eng.  Chem.,  19x5.  7,  519. 
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for  saccharin  unless  it  is  removed  by  extraction  with  an  immiscible  solvent 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  • 

Winton^  Albright  and  Berry  publish^  analyses  of  77  samples  of  vanilla 
extract  prepared  from  vanilla  beans  of  different  varieties,  grades,  and  lengths 
by  the  U.  S.  P.  method.  They  find  that  the  total  acidity  ranged  from  30 
to  52  C.C.  of  N/10  alkali  per  100  c.c;  acidity  other  than  that  due  to  vanillin 
(by  difference),  14-42  c.c.  of  N/10  alkali;  total  ash  0.22-0.43  grm.  per  100 
cc;  soluble  ash  0.18-0.36  grm.;  alkalinity  of  total  ash  30-54  ex.  N/10  acid; 
alkalinity  of  soluble  ash  22-40  cc:  N/10  acid. 

Detection. — ^Lecomte  has  proposed  a  test  for  vanillin  in  quinine  wines 
consisting  of  mixing  an  ethereal  extract  of  the  wine  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phloroglucinol;  a  red  zone  appears 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids  within  about  10  minutes  if  vanillin  is 
present.  Chauvin,  however,  points  out*  that  the  reaction  is  also  given  by 
furfural  and  its  derivatives,  that  these  are  frequently  present  in  the  wines 
used  in  the  preparation  of  quinine  wines,  and  that  the  test  is  not,  therefore, 
characteristic  of  vanillin. 

Estimation. — Hubbard^  has  found  the  following  disadvantages  in  the 
official  United  States  method  for  the  colourimetric  estimation  of  vanillin. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  maximum  colouration;  the  original  method 
of  adding  the  ferrous  sulphate  first  gives  a  deeper  colour  than  the  present  one 
where  the  bromine  is  added  first.  It  is  difficult  to  add  only  enough  lead  cream 
(lead  hydroxide)  to  decolourise  the  solution,  and  when  different  quantities 
are  added  the  depth  of  colour  subsequently  obtained  varies.  Dilution  of  the 
sample  influences  the  colour.  Much  larger  amounts  of  ferrous  sulphate  are 
necessary  in  comparison  with  bromine  water  to  produce  a  maximum  colour. 
Lead  cream  forms  a  yellow  crystalline  lead  vanillin  derivative  (CgH70s)2Pb 
which  renders  a  quantitative  estimation  impossible  in  the  presence  of  lead. 

A  new  colourimetric  method  of  estimating  vanillin  has  been  published 
by  FoUn  and  Denis.^  5  cc.  of  the  flavouring  extract  are  mixed  with  75 
cc.  of  water  and  4  cc.  of  a  solution  containing  5%  each  of  basic  lead  and 
normal  lead  acetate,  and  diluted  to  100  c.c.  with  water.  The  mature 
is  rapidly  filtered,  and  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  transferred  to  a  50  cc  flask, 
5  cc  of  a  standard  solution  of  vanillin  (i  mg.  in  10  cc)  being  placed  in 
another  similar  flask.  5  c.c.  of  a  phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic  acid 
reagent  are  added  to  each  flask  and  after  shaking  and  allowing  to  stand  for 
5  minutes  the  solutions  are  made  up  to  50  cc.  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  well  mixed.  After  standing  for  10  minutes  the 
solutions  are  filtered  and  the  colours  of  the  filtrates  compared  in  a  Duboscq 
colourimeter.    The  reagent  is  prepared  by  boiling  100  grm.  of  pure  sodium 

>  J,  Jnd,  Eng.  Chem.^  I9X5.  7,  516. 

*  Ann.  Palsif.t  1914.  7, 430. 

*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chtm.,  xgia,  4,  669. 
*J,  Ind.  Eng.  Ch€m.,  191a.  4f  670. 
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tungstate  and  20  grm.  of  phosphomolybdic  acid  (free  from  nitrates  and 
ammonium  salts)  with  100  grm.  of  syrupy  (85%)  phosphoric  acid  and  700 
c.c.  of  water  for  iH~2  hours,  cooling,  filtering  if  necessary  and  diluting  to 
I  litre.  Coumarin,  extract  of  tonka  beans  and  acetanilide  do  not  give  the 
rich  blue  colour  produced  by  vanillin,  and  sugar,  caramel,  and  glycerol  do 
not  interfere  with  the  test: 

In  place  of  the  dilute  standard  vanilUn  solution  given  above.  Harder^ 
recommends  a  stronger  one — 2  grm.  in  200  ex.  of  90%  alcohol — as  being 
more  stable. 

Doherty'  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  most  trustworthy  method  of 
estimating  vanillin  in  essence  of  vanilla  is  to  distil  the  essence,  extract  the 
vanillin  from  the  residue  with  ether,  combine  with  sodium  hydrogen  sul- 
phite, filter,  decompose  with  sulphuric  acid,  extract  with  chloroform,  evapo- 
rate, dry  in  vacuo  and  weigh.  He  also  gives  the  following  quick  method: 
I  c.c.  of  the  vanilla  essence  is  extracted  with  ether,  the  extract  evaporated  over 
water  and  the  aqueous  solution  filtered  and  diluted  to  50  c.c.  in  a  Nessler 
glass.  10  drops  of  freshly  prepared  bromine  water,  and  10  drops  of  10% 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  are  then  added  and  the  colour  matched  against 
that  given  by  a  0.2%  vanillin  solution  imder  the  same  conditions. 

In  a  research  on  extraction  by  ineans  of  immiscible  solvents  Marden' 
has  found  that  99.6%  of  the  vanillin  can  be  removed  from  a  vanilla  extract, 
which  has  been  freed  from  alcohol,  by  shaking  once  with  20  c.c.  and  3 
times  with  15  c.c.  of  ether  (all  the  coumarin  and  about  93%  of  the  acetanilide 
are  simultaneously  extracted).  For  the  removal  of  the  vanillin  from  the 
ethereal  solution  he  states  that  the  original  method  of  Hess  and  Prescott 
(shaking  50  c.c.  with  10  c.c.  of  5%  ammonia)  is  the  best,  as  it  removes  all 
the  vanillin  and  only  5%  of  the  acetanilide  and  3%  of  the  coumarin. 

From  a  study  of  methods  of  estimating  aldehydes  Feinberg^  concludes 
that  for  vanillin  the  iodine  and  bisulphite  methods  each  give  results  amount- 
ing to  95.5%  of  the  theoretical,  whilst  precipitation  with  ^bromophenyl- 
hydrazine  and  ^nitrophenylhydrazine  give  99%  and  100%  (approx.) 
respectively. 

According  to  Lehmann'  vanillin  from  clove  oil  has  a  different  melting 
point  from  that  from  guaiacol.  He  states  that  the  adulteration  of  vanillin 
can  be  detected  and  its  amount  estimated  by  observations  of  the  sintering 
point,  the  melting  point  as  determined  in  the  German  Pharmacopceia  (t.^., 
the  temperature  at  which  the  substance  forms  a  continuous  column  of  liquid 
containing  solid  particles)  and  the  point  of  dear  fusion.  The  more  nearly 
pure  the  product,  the  smaller  is  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
first  sintering  and  complete  liquefaction. 

>  /.  Ind,  Bng,  Chem,,  1013.  5»  6x9. 

*  /.  Roy.  Soc,  Ntw  5.  Wales.  I9i4«  47t  '57. 

*  /.  /nd.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914.  O,  3i5> 

*  Sih  Ink  Cong.  Appl.  Chem.,  191 2.  Sect.  I.  Grig.  Comm.,  x.  187. 

*  Ch€m.  Ztit.,  X9X4i  39.  3M,  40a. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  m 

Page  408,  line  8,  for  ''insolubl"  read  "insoluble." 
Page  408,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  ''oi''  read  ''oil." 
Page  494,  line  14,  for  "il"  read  "oil." 

Page  535,  line  xo  from  bottom,  for  "phloroglucol"  read  "phloroglucinol." 
Page  559,  line  3,  for  "ordinance"  read  "ordnance." 

Page  575,  line  11,  for  "20**"  read"-2oV'    Line  i2,for"i2*"read"-i2V'    Linc9 
from  bottom,  for  "25  to  30®"  read  "  —  25  to  —  30^" 
Page  593,  line  9,  for  "lime"  read  "brine." 
Page  614,  line  z6  from  bottom,  for  "ordinance"  read  "ordnance." 
Page  615,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  "boiling "'read  "heating." 
Page  616,  line  17  from  bottom,  for  "ordinance,"  read  "ordnance." 
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By  ERNEST  J.  PARRY,  B.  Sc,  F.  I.  C. 
Copal. — Kahan^  gives  the  following  characters  for  Benin  copal: 

M.  p 120*  to  i66» 

Ada  value loi .  o 

Saponification  value 149  •  8 

Iodine  value ox  .0 

Willner'  has  examined  Loango  and  Sierra  Leone  copals  and  finds  them  to 
have  the  following  characters: 


Soluble  in  ether-alcohol 

Acid  value 

Saponification  value. . . 


98.7% 
106  to  1X5 
X26  to  134 


Sierra  Leone 


9a-9% 
X09  to  X14 
X46  to  ISO 


According  to  Richmond,'  Manila  copal  has  an  acid  value  of  1 28  and  saponi- 
fication value  178.  He  states  that  it  consists  essentially  of  free  amorphous 
acids,  a  volatile  hydrocarbon,  an  unsaponifiable  resin  and  a  body  which 
is  probably  a  lactone.  The  free  acids  are  stated  to  have  the  formula 
CioHisOsy  C22H84O4  and  C8SH50O4. 

A  number  of  copals  obtained  from  British  West  Africa  have  been  examined 
recently  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Imperial  Institute*  and  the  following  values 
recorded. 


Acid  value 


Ashanti 

Ashanti 

Ashanti 

Ashanti 

Sekondi 

Sekondi 

Nigeria .• 


M.  p. 


124 

X34 
133 

X20 

i8o* 

I20* 
X28» 

133 
133 
IIO 

i4o'-iso^ 

1 40*- 1  so* 

l8o* 

Dammar  Resin. — Coffignier^  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  best  known 
commercial  varieties  of  dammar  resin. 


>  Arch.  Pharm.,  19x0,  248,  4^3. 

*  Arch.  Pharm,t  19x0,  248,  205  and  385. 

*  Philippine  J.  Sci,,  1910,  5,  177. 

*  BuU.  Imperial  InsL,  1908.  6,  245. 

*  Bull,  Soc.  Chim,,  1911,  9,  549. 
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3" 


Variety 

at  i8<* 

M.p. 

Acid 
value 

Sap. 
value 

Insoluble  in 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Acetone 

Padanff 

x.036 
x.048 
X.057 

X.02S 

1.004 
1.032 

120* 

IXO® 

190" 

lOS® 

3X.4 
35.1 
30.x 

19.9 
59.6 

18.5 

33.7 
64.5 
39.3 
30.9 
64.5 
19. 6 

20.3% 
23.6 
X9.I 
22.4 

45.5 
32.8 

4.5% 
9.6 
x.o 
4.x 

37.9 
3.2 

14.7% 
20.4 
14. 0 
16.4 

45.3 
21.3 

Borneo. 

Singapore 

Pontianac 

Sumatra 

Batjaa 

According  to  S.  Stewart^  dammar  resin  may  be  detected  in  kauri  resin  in 
the  following  manner.  An  ethereal  or  chloroformic  solution  of  kauri  resin 
is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  whereas  that  of  dammar  3delds  a  curdy  white 
precipitate.  He  proposes  to  extract  the  sample  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with 
absolute  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  kauri  resin  only  vegetable  debris  and  mineral 
matters  are  left,  but  if  dammar  be  present  a  large  amount  of  chloroform- 
soluble  resin  is  left  undissolved,  averaging  about  56%.  A  fair  approximation 
to  the  amount  of  dammar  present  in  kauri  resin  can  thus  be  obtained. 

Dragon's  Blood. — The  commercial  variety  of  this  resin  (i.e.,  Sumatra 
Dragon's  blood)  is  the  product  of  Calamus  Draco,  a  small  palm  indigenous 
to  Sumatra. 

Gtiaiacum. — E.  J.  Parry*  gives  the  following  figures*  for  genuine  guaiaciun: 

% 

Mineral  matter z-4 

Add  value 60-70 

Soluble  in  90%  alcohol 87-98 

Acid  value  of  aoetylated  resin Not  above  50 

Ester  value  of  acetylated  resin 125-150 

Methozyl  number 70-85 

Soluble  in  petroleum  ether Not  above  2% 

If  common  rosin  be  used  as  an  adulterant,  the  amount  is  approximately 
indicated  by  the  solubility  in  petroleum  ether. 

Starch  is  sometimes  added  as  an  adulterant,  so  that  all  suspected 
samples  should  be  tested  with  iodine  in  the  usual  manner. 

Four  samples  examined  by  Evans^  gave  acid  values  44.8,  56,  53.2 
and  45,  or  for  the  alcohol-soluble  resins  63,  66,  56  and  65.  These  samples, 
however,  contained  from  9.5  to  29.5%  of  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
are  therefore  in  good  agreement  with  Parry's  figures. 

Squire*  gives  the  following  figures  for  guaiacum. 

Acid  value  of  crude  lump  guaiacum 90-  95 

Acid  value  of  purified  resin 90-xoo 

Acid  value  of  natural  tears 70-  7  5 

The  pharmacopoeia  gives  70-80  as  the  acid  value.    Squire's  figures  do  not 
appear  to  be  confirmed  by  recent  observers. 

SheDac. — It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  so-called  ''button  lac" 

1  J.  Soc.  Ckem,  Ind..  1909. 28, 348< 
>  Pood  and  Drugs,  vol.  I,  s>.  458< 

*  These  figures  are  for  genuine  guaiacum  freed  substantially  from  extraneous  matter  and  practicaUjr 
represent  the  alcohol^soluole  gums. — ^B.  J.  P. 

*  Analytical  NoUs,  19x2,  %  37. 

*  Companion  to  the  BriUsh  Pharmaeopena,  1 8th  ed.,  p.  582. 
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manufactured  in  Germany  is  largely  factitious,  consisting  to  a  great  extent 
of  various  other  resins,  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  shellac,  in  imitation  of 
ordinary  native  manufactured  button  lac. 

In  reference  to  the  test  devised  by  E.  J.  Parry,  described  on  pages  69-70 
of  Volume  IV.,  the  statement  that  "as  little  as  15  %  of  colophony  may  be 
detected  by  this  test"  should  read  "as  little  as  5%,  etc." 

The  iodine  value  of  shellac  is  now  universally  recognised  as  the  best 
method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  colophony  in  this  product 
The  Htibl  method  as  recommended  by  E.  J.  Parry  is  accepted  as  the  standard 
method  throughout  Europe,  whilst  in  America  the  Wijs'  method  is  preferred. 
The  latter  method  generally  indicates  a  higher  percentage  of  rosin  than  is 
shown  by  the  Hiibl  method.  In  reference  to  the  method  of  shellac  analysis 
described  by  Endemann^  which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  practical  value, 
the  author  has  published  some  further  details,  which  do  not  in  any  way 
alter  the  value  of  the  process.* 

Vaubel*  prefers  the  bromine  absorption  to  the  iodine  value,  as  a  criterion 
of  the  amount  of  rosin  present.  He  determines  this  value  as  follows:  5  gnn. 
of  finely  powdered  shellac  are  shaken  in  a  closed  flask  with  100  c.c.  of  chloroform 
or  carbon  tetrachloride  for  about  30  minutes,  after  which  100  c.c.  of  water, 
20  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  10  grm.  of  potassium  bromide  are 
added.  A  solution  of  potassium  bromate  (2%)  is  then  added,  i  c.c.  at  a  time, 
until  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  tint  which  persists  for  30  minutes  after  the 
flask  has  been  well  shaken.  Vaubel  states  that,  determined  in  this  manner, 
the  bromine  value  of  pure  shellac  is  almost  8,  whilst  that  of  rosin  is  120  to  130. 

A  useful  summary  which,  however,  brings  out  nothing  new,  on  the  analy- 
sis of  shellac  appears  in  the  /.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind.,  191 1, 30,  780,  by  Langmuir 
and  White. 

Canada  Balsam. — Canada  Balsam  contains  if  pure  70  to  85%  of  resin,  the 
remainder  being  essential  oil.  The  resin  contains  about  20%  of  an  indi£Ferent 
resene,  20%  of  amorphous  canadinic  acid,  and  60%  of  a  mixture  of  a-  and 
/5-canadolinic  acids,  with  a  trace  of  crystalline  canadolic  acid. 

The  Balsam  has  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  gr 0.983  too. 997 

Optical  rotation -f  i*  to  +s' 

Ref.  index i-Sns  to  i.saao 

Acid  value 80  to  90 

Ester  value 4  to  8 

The  essential  oil  has  the  following  characters: 

B.  p i6o'  to  i68« 

sp.  gr o. 862  to o. 865 

Optical  rotation —  26*  to  —36* 

Ref.  index i .  4720  to  z .  4770 

Esters  (as  bomyl  acetate) Under  i  % 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  essential  oil  is  /-pinene. 

»  Vol.  IV,  p.  72. 

'  ZeiL  angew,  Chem.,  1909,  22,  676. 

s  Chem.  ZeiL,  X9ZO,  34,  991. 
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Copaiba* 

Detection  of  African  Copaiba. — Cocking^  has  suggested  a  method  of 
detecting  the  so-called  African  copaiba  in  genuine  copaiba  balsam.  It 
consists  in  distilling  the  balsam  in  vacuo  or  with  steam  and  afterwards  dividing 
the  resulting  oil  into  10  equal  fractions  by  distillation  in  vacuOj  determin- 
ing the  rotation  of  these  fractions.  With  pure  Maranham  and  Pard  balsam 
oils  all  the  fractions  were  laevorotatory  and  showed  a  very  gradual  increase  in 
rotation  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  fractions.  The  differences  between  the  rota- 
tions of  the  tenth  and  the  first  fractions  ("diflference  value")  were  invariably 
negative  and  ranged  in  the  case  of  the  separate  oil  from  —3.7  to  —7.6*^.  The 
rotation  of  the  first  fraction  was  a  little  below  that  of  the  original  oil.  African 
copaiba  balsam  3delds  an  oil  of  which  the  separate  fractions  were  dextrorota- 
tory. In  this  case  the  rotations  show  a  decidedly  higher  rate  of  increase  than 
in  the  American  balsam  oil,  for  which  reason  the  difference  value  is  also  much 
greater,  whilst  moreover  it  is  positive  (about  +  23**).  Gurjun  balsam  oil 
gave  exclusively  laevorotatory  fractions.  The  rotation  of  the  first  fraction 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  original  oil,  after  this  it  decreased  with  each 
fraction,  so  that  here  also  the  difference  value  is  positive  (+  44.4^).  Be- 
tween the  ninth  and  the  tenth  fraction  there  was  a  sudden  decline.  In  the 
writer's  opinion  this  method  is  useless  and  the  deductions  drawn  quite  un- 
warranted. Further,  the  slightest  deviation  from  a  given  method  of  dis- 
tillation will  give  appreciably  different  results. 

Evans*  gives  the  following  figures  for  18  pure  and  11  adulterated  samples 
of  copaiba.    In  all  cases  the  essential  oil  was  distilled  in  vacuo. 

PURE  COPAIBAS. 


Balsam  values 


Acid  value 


Acid  value, 
non-oily 
portion 


n^iS' 


Ess.   oil, 
per  cent. 


Essential  oil  values 


Sp.  gr. 


n^xs' 


«D 


Para 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Maracaibo 

7 
8 

9 
10 

Mofankam 


31. 

I 

30 

8 

66 

5 

67 

7 

42 

6 

34 

0 

91. 

4 

80 

0 

80. 

2 

79. 

X 

X07.2 
ioa.6 
i6a.o 
1x8.0 

IS2.0 

X5I.0 


170.0 
143.0 
143.0 
143.0 


I .  S073 

71.0 

0.904 

1-4994 

X . 5085 

70.0 

0.903 

X.4993 

X.S094 

59. 0 

0.906 

X.4983 

X.SX07 

42. S 

0.895 

1.4943 

X . S076 

73.0 

0.903 

1.4999 

1. 5107 

77.5 

0.9065 

X . 50a6 

■30*  30' 
^I*  30' 

■17^40' 

■  29  o' 

o  28' 
45' 


lis 


x.sx7a 

46.0 

0.903 

1.4986 

1.515X 

44.0 

0.897 

I.497X 

I. 5136 

44.0 

0.899 

X.4975 

1.5x83 

44.6 

0.903 

1.4988 

-  S'^ao' 

—  xo*  o' 


II 

81.3 

X38.O 

I. 5137 

4X.O 

0.8985 

X.4968 

-17^53' 

la 

86.8 

X50.0 

1.5x6 

43.0 

0.9045 

X.4993 

-190  I  a' 

X3 

78. » 

X47.5 

X.513S 

47.0 

0.901 

1.497 

-I7«4C/ 

14 

85.4 

158.  X 

1.5x53 

46.0 

0.8985 

Z.4966 

-2X^41' 

15 

84.0 

X68.0 

1.5x5 

50.0 

0.903 

X.4978 

-x6® 

16 

89.6 

X60.0 

1.5x33 

44.0 

0.90a 

1.4977 

-'^« 

17 

86.8 

X44-5 

I. 5 137 

40.0 

0.900 

X.4967 

-^^  . 

18 

72.4 

X20.8 

1 . SOO8 

44.0 

0.896s 

X.494 

—  20*30' 

1  Chem,  and  Druggist,  19x0,  77,  1x9. 
*  Analytical  Notes, 191  A*  8,  28. 
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ADULTERATED  COPAIBAS. 


Balsam  values 


Acid  value 


Acid  value 
non-oily 
portion 


'^d'*" 


Ess.  oil, 
percent. 


Essential  oil  valtiea 


Sp.gr. 


n  IS* 


Para 


X9 
ap 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


77.x 

22.4 

31.8 
26.0 
14.5 
77.3 
80.4 


167.4 
187.0 
156.6 
1x6.0 
89.2 
143.0 
X74.O 


X.5I00 

H° 

0.8905 

X.4929 

Z.500 

88.0 

0.9065 

1.499 

X .  S057 

79.7 

0.9045 

1.499 

1 .  5048 

77. 5 

0.9035 

1.5004 

I . 5033 

83.8 

0.9085 

X.499X 

I.SX17 

46.0 

0.892 

1.4957 

1.5x1 

54. 0 

0.8845 

1.4934 

'29*  la* 

gO©' 
T'O* 

•xo*  I  a' 

31!  55' 

26*  xs' 
34*  IS' 


liarataibo 
26 

29 

85.2 

87.5 
78.0 
8  3. .3 

160.7 
X68.3 
147.0 
153. 9 

1.5x38 
X.S177 

X.5X3 

X.SI76 

47.0 
48.0 
47.0 
46.6 

0.9x0 
0.9035 
0.903 
0.90X 

1.4975 
I.498X 
I.498X 
X.4987 

-  O'lO* 

-  5*32' 

-  ?•  45; 

-  io»  20' 

Deussen  and  Eger^  have  devised  a  new  method  for  the  examination  of 
oil  of  copaiba,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  balsam  is  pure  or  not.  The 
oil  specially  considered  is  that  of  African  copaiba.  The  method  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  African  copaiba  oil  contains  much  more  cadinene  than  does 
Pjara  copaiba  oil.  The  dihydrochloride  of  cadinene  melts  at  1x7^-118®, 
and  that  of  caryophyllene,  the  principal  sesquiterpene  of  copaiba  oil,  at 
69^-70°.  By  fractionating  the  oil,  as  indicated  below,  and  preparing  the 
dihydrochloride  from  the  suitable  fractions,  a  comparison  of  the  melting 
points  of  the  crude  products  is  possible,  and  this  will  give  marked  indications 
as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  African  copaiba.  The  dihydrochloride  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  fraction  in  ether,  and  saturating  with  dry  hydro- 
gen chloride  gas,  washing  the  separated  crystals  with  ether,  and  dr3dng  on 
a  porous  plate.  The  melting  points  of  the  dihydrochlorides  obtained  from 
pure  and  from  adulterated  oil  are  shown  in  the  appended  table: 


(x)  Pure  Para  Oil- 
Rotation 

Yield 

M.  p 

(2)   +5%  African  Oil- 
Rotation 


Yield 

M.  p 

(3)  +xo%  African  Oil — 

Rotation 

Yield 

M.  p 

(4)  +  30  %  African  Oil — 

Rotation 

Yield 

M.  p. 


xi4'*-iX7** 
-8.8o'» 

-8.88» 
-6.70* 

— 6.30* 


Fractions  at  9  mm. 

II7*-122' 

~xx.37* 

—  X0.35* 


-  7.8S' 

-  6.45* 


t22*-129* 

129*-132* 

-I2.6S« 
23% 

75* 

«... 

15% 
76» 

-XI. 33* 
25% 
8S» 

/very  sflaaU 
\  amount 
no* 

-7.25' 
x8.5%^ 

1 10-11 2* 

-  4» 

-   1.94* 

29% 
II4-IX5« 

+3.66» 
1I6-IX7* 

The  authors  have  also  shown  that  caryophyllene  3aelds,  when  treated 
with  NOj  in  ethereal  solution,  a  crystalline  nitro-compound,  which  they 
have  somewhat  unhappily  termed  nitro-caryophyllene,   of  the    formula 


>  Ch€m.  ZeU.»  19x2,  561. 
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C12H1QN8O6;  it  melts  at  159*^-160**,  The  yield  of  this  body  obtained  from 
different  oils  is  variable,  and  will  give  some  indication  of  the  origin  of  the 
oil.    They  give  the  following  results: 

Yield  obtained 

Prom  caryophyllene  from  clove  oil SO-sa  % 

Prom  Para  copaiba  oil  (x) 9. 5-10 % 

(2) 15% 

(3) 1 5  % 

(4) iS-x6% 

Prom  Maracaibo  ou  Ci) 5-6  % 

(a) 3  % 

Prom  Matttrin  oil 8-9  % 

Ptx)m  Para  oil  +  xo%  gurjun  oil 13 . 3-14. 3  % 

Prom  Para  oil  4-ao%  guriun  oil xx.7-xa.7% 

Prom  Para  oil  +30%  guriun  oil 10.7-11  -7% 

Prom  Para  oil  +50 %  gurjun  oil 7 . 7-8 . 3  % 

Gturjim  Balsam  in  Copaiba. — Gur jun  balsam  may  be  detected  in  copaiba 
by  distilling  off  the  essential  oil  and  dissolving  5  or  6  drops  in  10  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  mixed  with  5  drops  of  nitric  add.  A  marked  violet-pink  colour 
is  developed,  its  intensity  depending  on  the  amount  of  gurjim  oil  present. 
If  no  colouration  results  after  2  minutes,  any  minute  colouration  occurring 
afterwards  may  be  neglected,  as  pure  copaiba  will  occasionally  give  such  a 
faint  indication. 

Characters  of  Copaiba  OiL — The  following  figures  are  given  by  Gilde- 
meister  for  various  types  of  oil  of  copaiba  (Die  Aiherischen  Oele,  2nd  Edition, 
Vol.  II,  p.  616). 


Balsam 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotn. 

• 

Ref.  index 

Acid  value 

Ester  value 

Para. 

0.886-0.9x0 
0.900-0.905 
0.888-0.909 
0.896-0.905 
0.894-0.9x0 

0.899-0.904 
0.916 

o.9a4 

0.903^0.906 

0.9x6 

-7*         to  -33^ 
-a*  30' to  —  ia« 
-8'       to  -a8«» 
-I*  30'- to  -aa*» 
-a*  30' to  -a3'* 

—  7*  30' to  — 10°  xo' 
-a«ao' 

-  7°  30'  to  —  xo*  30' 

+  i8« 

x.493-x.50a 

1.498 
X.494-X.497 

0-X.9 
0.9-x.o 

0.5-7.9 

0-4  ^ 
I-  1.6 

0-14.0 

Maracaibo 

Babi^r ■,  r 

Outagena 

Matunn. 

1. 497-1.  SOO 
1.50a 

0-0.6 
10.9 

0.9-  3-6 
0 

Angoatura.;    

Gtiiana  (Dutch) . . . 
Bolivia 

0 

x.x 

6.7 

1.505 

o.S 

of  African  Copaiba  OiL — ^H.  von  Soden^  has  examined  this 
oil,  the  sample  in  question  having  a  sp.  gr.  0.9215,  optical  rotation  +21^, 
and  b.  p.  from  266°  to  270®.  The  ester  value  is  about  5-6,  and  the  ester 
value  after  acetylation  about  10.  The  principal  constituent  found  was 
cadinene.  Schimmel  and  Co.,  however,^  have  shown  that  this  sesquiterpene, 
although  very  closely  related  to  cadinene,  and  3delding  cadinene  hydrochloride, 
is  not,  in  fact,  identical  with  cadinene.  Traces  of  j3-caryophyllene  are  also 
present. 

AnunoniacunL 


Genuine  samples  'of  ammoniacum,  examined  by  Squire*  had  the  following 
characters: 

1  Ckem,  Ztit.,  1909.  33*  4a8. 

*  Report,  April,  X9X4,  48. 

•  Squints  Companion,  x8th  Edition,  page  X30. 
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Ash 

Add  Ysloe 

Bcter  ▼alue 

Saponficatkm  value 
Gum 


3.15% 
106.7 
70.  a 
176.9 

23-87% 


a. 55% 
101.04 

64.63 
165.67 

31.06% 


i 


4.3% 
ZOX.04 

67.44 
168. 4B 

i8.a6% 


7.05% 
101.04 
61.83 
163.86 

9.83% 


Harrison  and  Self/  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  7  samples  give 
0.08  to  0.20%  as  the  amount  of  essential  oil  present  in  this  gum  resin, 
the  ref.  index  of  which  varies  from  1.4747  to  14808. 

AsafoBtida. 

Harrison  and  Self  ^  give  a  number  of  figures  covering  their  examination  of 
certain  samples  of  asafcetida,  and  suggest  that  1.5%  of  sulphur  in  the 
essential  oil,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  actual  gum  resin  present  might 
be  accepted  as  a  minimum  figure.    These  samples  gave  the  following  results: 


Nature 


Loss 
on 
dry- 
ing. 

% 


Re- 
sin, 
% 


Ash, 

% 


on. 

% 


Oil  as 
per^ 

cent- 
age  of 
gum 
resin 


Sp. 
oil 


Ref. 

index 

of  oil 

at  30*" 


Rotation 

of  oil 
(x  dcm.) 


Percent- 
age of 

sulphur 
in  oil 


Sulphur 
in  oil  as 
percent- 
age of 
orug 


Solphnr 
in  oil  as 
percent- 
age of 
gum 


Mixed,   chiefly   soft 
paste. 

Soft  paste 

Soft  paste 

Stiff  paste 

Soft  mass 

Soft  conglomerate. . . 
Dry  conglomerate. . . 
Hard  mass,  or  "rock" 

Large  tears 

Tears 

Tears 


33.3,50.1 


26. 

33. 

24 
18. 

24 
18. 

7 
18 


OJ4I.3 
2  52.1 

4'23.9 
7120.9 
o's6.8 

8iS4.l 
9  19-4 

50.  S 


4.3 

3.6 

3.9 

43.7 

52.6 

2.7 

6.2 

46. 1 

12.4 


17. 7 

8.3 
19.6 

5.5 

S-9 

13-9 

II. I 

it 

17.1 
20.8 


18.5 


8. 
30. 

9 
xa. 

14 

IX. 

8. 


3 

4 
8 

4 
3 
8 

5 


7.8 


0.929  1.50x4 


0.943 
0.919 
0.964 
0.973 
0.973 
0.918 

0.993 
0.9S9 


SO83 
,4968 

S124 
5 130 

.5154 
4951 
5259 
5089 
5078 

.5037 


©•ll' 


—  lo*  20' 
+  4'*  13' 

—  9**  a' 
-11*43' 

—  9®  29' 
-t-lO*s8' 

—  8»  23' 

—  TO®  23' 


33.3 

27.3 
17.3 

31.7 

ao.7 
23.6 

17. 1 
31.4 
21 : 1 

17. 5 
8.9 


3.95 

3.37 
3.37 
1. 19 

X.33 
3.38 
1.90 
1-44 
1.43 
2.99 
1.85 


4.13 

3.35 

3.53 
3.13 

3-57 
3-37 
3.0a 

3.67 
1.65 


Sechler  and  Becker*  give  the  following  method  of  detecting  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum  in  asafcetida. 

If  2  c.c.  of  a  I  in  10  aqueous  emulsion  of  asafcetida  diluted  with  5  c.c.  of 
water  is  floated  on  sodium  hypobromite  solution,  an  olive-green  colour  re- 
sults. Galbanum  emulsion  gives  a  similar  colour;  but  ammoniacum  gives 
a  cherry-red  tint.  Ammoniacum  mixed  with  asafcetida  gives  a  transient 
red  colour.  The  reagent  is  prepared  from  sodium  hydroxide,  20  grm.; 
bromine,  5  cc;  water  to  100  ex.  If  2  c.c.  of  asafcetida  emulsion  be 
floated  on  cold  sulphuric  acid  no  perceptible  change  occurs.  Ammoniacum 
also  gives  no  marked  reaction.  Galbanum  gives  a  violet  colbur.  On 
distilling  off  the  essential  oil,  marked  differences  in  appearance  are  noted. 
Oil  of  asafcetida  is  colourless  and  has  a  refractive  index  =»  1-4974.    The 

>  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,  1912,  431. 

*  Year  Book  qf  Pharmacy,  1912,  420. 

*  Amer,  Jour.  Pkarm,,  1912.  84t  4* 
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gum  resin  yields  about  4%  of  oil.  Ammoniacum  only  yields  0.2%  of 
dark  yellow  volatile  oil  which  distils  with  difficulty;  its  ref.  index  is  1.4765. 
Galbanum  3delds  20%  of  light  yellow  oil  with  the  ref.  index  1.4840. 
Consequently  the  presence  of  colour  in  the  oil  distilled  from  asafoetida 
should  be  regarded  as  suspicious.  The  ref.  index  should  not  fall  below 
1.496.  The  ref.  index  of  a  mixture  of  asafoetida  and  ammoniacum  was 
1.4959,  that  from  asafoetida  and  galbanum  1.4929. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  ref.  index  of  oil  of  asafoetida  exceeds  1.5000. 

The  United  States  Customs  Authorities  recently  laid  down  a  limit  for 
the  "lead  number"  of  genuine  asafoetida.  The  method  of  determining  this 
figure  is  as  follows: 

Sufficient  of  the  sample  (about  20  grm.)  is  taken  to  furnish  between  5 
and  10  grm.  of  the  resin.  The  alcohol-insoluble  material  is  determined  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  first  two  filtrates,  representing  the  major  part  of 
the  sample,  are  transferred  to  a  casserole,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated  on  the 
steam-bath.  The  resin  is  then  dissolved  in  ether,  filtered,  transferred  to  a 
separator,  and  washed  with  water  until  the  aqueous  layer  separates  clear 
without  any  milkiness.  The  ether  solution  is  filtered  through  a  dry  paper 
into  a  flask  or  beaker,  and  the  solvent  evaporated  on  the  steam-bath. 

Into  a  small  tared  beaker  weigh  roughly  about  i.i  to  1.2  grm.  of  the 
resin  prepared  as  above,  and  dry  in  the  air-bath  at  1 10°  C.  for  5  hours.  Place 
in  a  desiccator,  cool,  and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  20  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol,  boil- 
ing gently  until  the  resin  is  in  solution.  Transfer  to  a  graduated  100  c.c. 
flask,  washing  the  beaker  with  hot  95%  alcohol,  care  being  taken  that  the 
final  volume  does  not  exceed  70  c.c.  Add  25  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  lead  acetate 
solution  (described  below),  and  allow  to  stand  over  night.  Make  up  to  the 
mark,  filter  through  a  fluted  paper,  and  pipette  into  a  beaker  an  aliquot 
of  25  C.C.,  add  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  evaporate  to  10  c.c;  add  5  c.c.  of  10% 
sulphuric  acid  ,  and  then  100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  stirring  vigorously  to  dissolve 
any  separated  resin.  Filter  off  the  lead  sulphate  on  a  tared  Gooch  crucible, 
and  determine  the  lead  in  the  usual  way. 

Carry  out  a  blank  on  the  alcoholic  lead  acetate  solution,  and  calculate 
the  amount  of  lead  absorbed  by  i  grm.  of  the  dried  resin.  The  number 
of  milligrams  of  lead  per  gram  is  the  lead  number. 

A  good  asafoetida  should,  according  to  the  above  authorities,  have  a 
lead  number  of  at  least  200. 

The  alcoholic  lead  acetate  solution  is  thus  prepared: 

Dissolve  5  grm.  of  lead  acetate  in  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  add  80  c.c.  of  95% 
alcohol.  A  turbidity  generally  results  due  to  the  precipitation  of  lead 
carbonate  caused  by  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  alcohol.  Allow 
to  stand  over  night.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid  can  then  be  used  without 
filtration  for  the  determination  of  the  lead  number. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "lead  number"  is  thus  a  measure  of  the  con- 
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stituent  (or  constituents)  of  the  ether-soluble  portion  of  the  resin  which  form 
a  lead  compound  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  writer,^  however,  showed  that  this  test  is  misleading  and  valueless. 
Rippetoe^  and  Harrison  and  Self ^  have  confirmed  the  writer's  conclusions  that 
this  test  is  worthless. 

Elemi. 

Manila  elemi  contains  up  to  30%  of  an  essential  oil  containing  much 
terpenes  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  varying  between  0.875  and  0.91O9  and  is  dex- 
trorotatory, to  the  extent  of  about  +30*^  to  +40°.  It  has  a  ref.  index  about 
1.4850. 

African  elemi^  is  derived  from  other  canarium  species  and  three  samples 
examined  had  the  following  characters: 


Ash 

Acid  No 

Sap.  No 

Oil.  % 

Sp.  gr.  of  oil 
la]   of   oil. . . 

D 


0.6% 

55. 3 

71.9 

8.1 

0.8686 
+S0.5° 


O.S3% 
37.8 
46.  a 

4.4 


0.3% 
39-4 
44-9 

71. a 

+79.3* 


Galbanum. 

Good  samples  of  galbanum  should  not  yield  more  than  10%  of  ash,  which 
is  the  limit  fixed  by  the  German  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  essential  oil  of  galbanum  varies  considerably  according  to  the  age 
and  species  of  the  giun.  Samples  examined  by  the  writer  had  sp.  gr.  between 
0.910  and  0.940  and  optical  rotations  from  —  5°  to  +30°.  The  identified 
constituents  are  pinene  and  cadinene. 

Harrison  and  Self^  examined  two  samples  which  had  the  following 
characters: 


Sp.  gr. 

Ref.  index 

Opt.  rotn. 

1 

0.908 
0.9SS 

1.4856 
X . 4869 

+  15'  14' 

2 

-f   7*30' 

Myrrh. 

Myrrh,  according  to  von  Friedrichs*  contains  3  resin  acids  soluble  in 
ether,  a-,  /3-,  and  y^ommipkoric  acids.  The  first  2  are  isomeric,  having 
the  formula  C14H18O4,  whilst  7-commiphoric  acid  has  the  formula  CitHmOj. 

1  Chem,  and  Druggist^  I9I3«  8a,  34. 

*  Anur.  Jour.  Pharm,^  1013,  85,  199. 
*Pharm.  Jour.,  I9i3f  Ul  36,  ai8. 

*  Bull.  Imperud  Instil.,  1908,  6»  252. 

*  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,  1912,  430. 

*  Arch.  Pharm.,  1909.  245,  427. 
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A  resin  ester  of  commiphorinic  acid  C28Hse08  is  also  present.  Two  phenolic 
substances  were  also  isolated,  a-hercLbomyrrhol  Ci8H2«06,  and  fi-herabomyrrhol 
C2oH2e06.  A  volatile  alcohol,  C14H22OS  exists  in  small  quantity,  and  hera^ 
boresene,  dsflbf/Os  is  present.  Two  resin  acids  insoluble  in  ether  have  been 
termed  a-myrrholic  acid,  C1BH22O7  and  P-myrrholic  acid  CssHsaOft.  The 
gum  present  in  m)nTh  is  dextrorotatory,  [ajn  «=  +  23.8°. 

Genuine  m3nTh  should  not  yield  more  than  8%  of  ash,  picked  samples 
giving  only  3.5  to  6%.  Six  pure  samples  examined  by  the  writer  had  the 
following  characters: 


1.  SoL  in  90%  alooholt  % 

2.  SoL  in  water,  % 

3.  Sol.  in  petroleum  ether,  % 

Acid  value  oi  i 

Bster  value  of  i 

Acid  value  of  sample 

Ester  value  of  sample 


33.8 

41.9 

38 

37.5 

36 

39-5 

31.3 

37 

40.  s 

38. 5 

19-6 

30.I 

17. S 

18.5 

30.8 

59 

68 

66 

70 

73 

XO8 

131 

X17 

131 

X19 

30.5 

37 

36 

38 

33 

34 

48 

45 

50 

43 

43 

16.5 

66.4 
134 

30.5 
50 


Oil  of  Myrrh. — The  essential  oil  of  myrrh  described  in  Vol.  IV,  (p. 
103)  is  not  typical  and  was  probably  impure.  Normal  oil  of  myrrh  has  a 
sp.  gr.  0.985  to  1.046  and  is  laevorotatory  up  to  —  90**.  Its  ref.  index  is 
about  1.5360,  acid  value  5  to  10,  and  ester  value  about  45  to  50.  Pinene, 
limonene  and  dipentene  are  present,  as  well  as  two  sesquiterpenes.  Eugenol 
me^cresol  and  cumic  aldehyde  are  present  in  traces. 

Two  pure  samples  of  Somaliland  myrrh  {Ogo  malmal  and  Cuban  malmal) 
have  been  examined  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Imperial  Institute.^  The 
results  obtained  are  compared  in  the  following  table  with  those  from  com- 
mercial Aden  and  Somali  myrrhs. 


Myrrh  I. 
Ogo  malmal 


Myrrh  II. 
Cuban  malmal 


Commercial 

myrrh, 
Aden  type 


Commercial 

myrrh, 
Somali  type 


Moisture 

Ash 

Volatile  oil 

Resin,  soluble  in  alcohol 

Matter  insoluble  in  alcohol 

Consisting  of: 
Matter  soluble  in  water  (gum). . . . 
Matter  insoluble  in  water  (chiefly 
dirt). 

Add  value 

Saponification  value 


fO 

ID.  3 
3.0 
13. 8 
31. 7 
54.5 

53.1 
3.4 


% 
XO.5 

5.3 
XX 

39 

58 


56.8 
1.7 


% 
8.9 

18.0 

(not  deter 
3X.O 
60.x 

36.3 
33.9 


36.5 
143.0 


17.8 
X30.0 


X9.0 
97.0 


% 

13.9 

4-4 
mined). 

33.3 
64.8 

58.6 

6.3 


40. 5 

X30.0 


ERRATA  IN  VOL.  IV. 

Page  6,  line  8,  delete  "abietic"  (compare  page  23). 
Page  69,  bottom  line,  "15%"  should  read  "5%." 

P&ge  96,  Manila  Elemi  apparently  is  derived  from  Canariutn  Eusonkum  {Bull,  Imp. 
Insi.,  igoS,  6|  353). 


*  Butt.  Imp,  Instil.,  X9X4,  xa,  ix. 


INDIA-RUBBER,  RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 

AND  GUTTA-PERCHA. 


By  E.  W.  lewis,  A.  C.  G.  I. 

INDIA-RUBBER. 

Although  much  work  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of  rubber  analysis 
during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  great  advance  has 
been  made  beyond  the  position  recorded  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

India-rubber  Latex. — With  the  analysis  of  Funtumia  dasiica  latex, 
quoted  in  Vol.  IV,  p.  106,  may  be  compared  that  published  by  Fickendcy,* 
of  a  sample  considered  by  Schidrowitz^  to  be  more  normal,  and  those  of  two 
Malay  Hevea  latices,'  a  Ficus  dasiica  latex,^  and  a  CasUUoa  elasHca  latex/ 
published  by  Beadle  and  Stevens. 


Funtumia 


4pyear  old 


H€pea, 
xo-  year  old 


Pieut 
tiasiicc 


CastiUoa 
dasticM 


Water 

India-rubber 

Resins 

Protein 

Mineral  matter. . 
Lead  acetate  ppt. 
Peptones 


% 
47.68 

40.7a 
4.46 


0.99» 

Z.98 

3-35 


% 
70.00 

37.07 
x.aa 

X.47 
0.34 


/* 
60.00 
3S.6a 

x.6s 

3.03 
0.70 


% 
59. 5 
37.3 


0.4 
0.4 


% 
6a.  7 
3X.a 


o.a 
0.9 


Chlorogenic  and  saccharic  acids  have  been  found  in  the  latices  of  CastiUoa 
dasiica  and  Ficus  dasiica.^ 

India-rubber. — The  presence  of  /-methylinositol  in  raw  Para  rubber 
has  been  referred  to  by  Pickles  and  Whitfeild.'  This  substance  may  appear 
in  the  acetone  extract  of  the  crude  (unwashed)  rubber  to  the  extent  of  2 
to  3%. 

Resins. — The  optical  activity  of  the  resins  accompanying  india-rubber 
from  various  botanical  sources^  has  been  confirmed  as  the  result  of  further 
work  by  Hinrichsen  and  his  collaborators.^    All  the  resins  examined,  of  which 

1  TroptnpJUMMift  X909,  No.  5*     Gummi-Zeit.,  1909.  34*  X3. 
'  "Rubber"  London,  191  x,  page  xa3. 

*  Analyst,  191 1*  36.  6. 

*  Rubber  Exhibition  "Lectures,"  London,  1908,  page  331. 
•Mg.Ca,Cl.SO«.PtOs,Al.K.Na. 

*  Gorter,  Ree.  Trav,  Ckim.,  X9xa,  31,  381. 
'  p7oc.  Chem,  Soe.,  191  x.  a7>  54- 

*  Allen's  Comm.  Org.  Analysis,  19x1,  Vol.  IV,  p.  135,  footnote  3. 

*  Zeit,  angew,  Ctum,,  X9xx,  34,  735. 
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the  botanical  origin  was  definitely  known,  were  found  to  be  optically  active, 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  Hevea  rubber;  the  activity  is  concentrated 
mamly  in  the  unsaponifiable  constituents.  The  application  of  these  facts 
to  analytical  investigations  is,  however,  attended  by  considerable  practical 
difficulty,  and  can  hardly  be  attempted,  except  by  a  chemist  experienced  in 
rubber  work,  and  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Estimation  of  India-rubber. — ^A  reliable  method,  applicable  generally, 
for  the  direct  estimation  of  the  rubber  hydrocarbon,  whether  in  the  unvulcan- 
ised  or  in  the  vulcanised  state,  is  still  to  seek.  In  the  footnote^  references 
are  given  to  a  niunber  of  papers  dealing  with  the  tetrabromide  method* 
and  its  application  to  unvulcanised  and  vulcanised  rubber.  Interesting 
observations  upon  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  latter  case 
have  been  made  by  Caspari.'  In  the  case  of  unvulcanised  (raw)  rubber, 
Budde's  method^  as  modified  by  Spence  and  Galletly*  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  some  instances. 

The  sample  should  first  be  freed  from  resins  by  extraction  with  acetone. 
0.15  to  2.0  grm.  of  the  sample  is  then  cut  up  into  small  shreds  and  soaked  for 
24  hours  in  50  cc.  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  6  c.c.  of 
bromine  and  i  grm.  of  iodine  in  1000  ccof  carbon  tetrachloride  are  added, 
and  the  whole  is  shaken  or  stirred  at  intervals  during  6  hours,  then  vigorously 
shaken  up  with  50  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The 
liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter,  the  precipitated  bromide  washed,  first 
with  a  mixture  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  alcohol  (2  :  i),  then  with  alcohol, 
and  finally  covered  with  carbon  disulphide  for  3  to  4  hours.  50  c.c.  of  ben- 
zine (petroleum  spirit)  are  now  added,  and  when  the  suspended  matter  has 
settled  the  liquid  is  decanted  through  the  original  filter;  the  sediment  is 
washed  thoroughly  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature.  The  dried 
faromide  is  intimately  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate, 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  covered  with  more  of  the  mixed  carbonate  and  nitrate, 
and  heated  carefully,  almost  to  fusion,  for  half  an  hour.  The  cooled  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  bromine  estimated  either  gravimetrically  or  by 
adding  excess  of  N/10  silver  nitrate  to  the  solution  previously  acidified  with 
nitric  add,  and  titrating  with  standard  thiocyanate,  using  iron  alum  as  in* 

^Btcktr,  Cummi-Zeit.,  xoxz,  2$,  53Z;  X9za.  a6,  1503. 

Boon,  Rtpari  Stk  Ink  Contress  Appl,  Chtm.,  I9X3,  Sect.  VB.  Grig.  Comm.,  9,  45-48. 
Buade.  Gnmmi'ZnL,  19x0,  as,  269. 
Bach,  Ck0m»  ZeiL,  Z9xx,  35,  97 1* 
Pendler.  Gummt-ZeiL,  19x0.  as,  31X  and  35 x. 
HinrichMn  and  others,  Ckem,  zeiL,  i9xx.  3S»  339;  X9iat  36,  an. 

Hfibener,  Ckem.  ZeiL,  19x0,  34*  Z307  and  X315  and  230;  X9ix.  35*  X13.     Cummi-ZeiL,  X9tx.  as* 
634;  !9xa.  a6.  17x1. 

Kirchboi,  Cummi-ZeU.,  X9xa.  a7,  9. 
Komeck.  Gummi-ZeU,,  19x0.  as*  4,  4a.  77- 
Spence.  Galletly  and  ocott,  Gummi-Zeit.,  19x1,  as,  8ox. 

Spence  and  Gauetly,  Gummi  Markt^  X9Xi.  St  X09.    CaouUhonc  §t  Gmlia-pereha,  X9zx,  8»  $3X3> 
Uts.  Gummi'Zeit,,  191  a.  a6, 968. 
Vaubel,  Gummi^ZHL,  191  a,  a6,  1879* 
»  Vol.  IV,  p   X09-XXO.  134-X36. 
■  CaouUkouc  §i  Gutta-percha,  X9XX,  8,  5a89. 

*  Gummi'ZetL,  X909.  a4,  4- 

•  Caoutchouc  et  Gutta-percha,  X9xx,  8»  S3X3- 
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dicator.     From  the  amount  of  combined  bromine  found  the  rubber  may  be 
calculated  by  means  of  the  factor  0.425. 

Insoluble  Lnpuxities. — ^Such  impurities  in  raw  rubber  as  bark,  sand, 
grit,  etc.  (but  not  protein)  may  be  estimated^  by  heating  i  grm.  of  the  sample 
with  5  to  10  C.C.  of  nitrobenzene,  high  boiling-point  petroleum  spirit,  or 
phenotole — preferably  the  last — ^for  30  minutes  at  100^  C,  then  slowly  raisiiig 
the  temperature  to  140^  C.  and  maintaining  it  at  this  point  for  i  to  i^  hours 
until  the  gelatinous  mass  suddenly  liquefies.  The  solution  is  then  poured 
into  100  C.C  of  benzene,  the  clear  liquid  decanted,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
washed  with  benzene  by  decantation  and  finally  on  a  weighed  filter. 

Nitrogen. — Of  the  many  variations  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  Schmitz* 
ommends  the  following  for  use  with  raw  rubber:  2  to  3  grm.  of  the  sample 
dissolved  by  heating  with  45-50  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  Kjel- 
dahl fiask,  with  funnel  in  neck.  Frothing  may  be  checked  by  adding  a 
small  piece  of  paraffin.  When  cool,  0.25  grm.  of  cupric  oxide  and  10  grm.  of 
potassium  sulphate  are  added  and  the  liquid  is  again  heated  until  it'1>ecomes 
quite  dear,  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  Then  it  is  more  strongly  heated  for  i 
hour.  The  total  time  of  heating  should  not  however  exceed  4-6  hours.  Ex- 
cess of  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  and  the  ammonia  is  distilled  off  into  excess 
of  standard  acid,  and  titrated  iodometrically,  using  potassium  iodate.  Am- 
monium sulphate  is  recommended  for  standardisation.  The  author  also 
advises  that  the  particular  variation  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  employed 
should  always  be  stated  with  the  result. 

Pjrndine  Extraction. — In  attempting  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pitchy 
and  bituminous  substances  present  in  a  sample  of  vulcanised  rubber  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  which,  in  many  cases,  are  still  insuperable.  The 
pyridine  extract  takes  no  account  of  any  acetone-soluble  portions,  which 
constitute  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  various  ^'mineral  rubbers"  now  so 
largely  used,  and  in  their  chemical  behaviour  approximate  very  dosely  to 
other  mineral  hydrocarbons  which  may  be  present  in  the  acetone  extract. 
The  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  lightly  vulcanised  rubber 
frequently  appears  in  the  pyridine  extract.  In  order  to  minimise  the  latter 
difficulty  Becker'  has  recommended  a  carbon  disulphide  extraction  in  place  of 
a  pyridine  extraction.  The  process  is  completed  much  more  rapidly  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  under-cured  samples,  no  appreciable  quantity  of  rubber 
is  dissolved.  The  fact  remains  that  the  carbon  disulphide  extract  constitutes 
only  a  portion  of  the  bituminous  material  present  in  the  original  sample,  and 
in  this  connection  the  data  published  by  Caspari,^  showing  its  distribution  as 
between  acetone  extract,  carbon  disulphide  extract,  and  non-extractable 
organic  residue,  will  be  of  value,  to  an  experienced  rubber  analyst,  in  inter- 
preting the  results  of  an  analysis,  which  can  in  any  case  only  be  approximate. 

>  Beadle  and  Stevens,  Analyst,  I9X3,  37,  13. 
*Cnmmi-Zeit.t  19x2,  a6,  1877. 

*  Gummi-ZeiU,  191 1,  as,  598 

*  India-rubber  Laboratory  Practice,  London,  19x4,  page  5. 
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Mineral  Matter. — The  use  of  anisole  or  phenetole  in  dissolving  the  ex- 
tracted sample  of  vulcanised  rubber,  in  order  to  separate  the  mineral  matter, 
is  recommended  by  Marcusson  and  Hinrichsen^  largely  on  the  ground  that 
the  operation  can  be  conducted  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  no  decomposition 
occurs  of  antimony  sulphide  and  other  possible  ingredients  of  the  mixing. 
I  grm.  of  the  acetone-extracted  sample  is  heated  with  20  to  30  ex.  of  anisole 
or  phenetole  in  a  weighed  100-200  c.c.  conical  flask  at  90-120^  C.  for  i  to  2 
hours.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  benzene,  and  the  mineral  matter,  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  the  centrifugal,  is  washed  in  the  flask  with  benzene; 
after  again  separating  in  the  centrifugal  it  is  dried  at  105^  C.  and  weighed  in 
the  flask. 

Estimation  of  Total  Sulphur.— The  use  of  nitric  acid  saturated  with  bro- 
mine as  the  oxidising  agent  in  Henriques'  method^  is  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous.' As  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  method  of  estimating  sulphur  in 
vulcanised  rubber,  Spence  and  Young^  recommend  an  electrolytic  process 
based  on  Gasparini's  method.^  0.5  grm.  (or  more,  according  to  the  rubber 
content)  of  the  sample  is  covered  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4)  in  a  beaker 
(100  mm.  X  55  mm.)  covered  by  a  clock  glass.  The  action  is  started  by 
gently  warming  the  beaker  on  a  water-bath,  and  when  the  rubber  is  completely 
dissolved  30  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.5)  are  poured  into  the  beaker 
over  the  lower  face  of  the  clock  glass.  A  current  of  3  amp.  is  passed  between 
platinum  electrodes,  i  sq.  in.  in  area,  inmiersed  in  the  liquid,  with  a  potential 
difference  of  6-8  volts  between  them,  for  2  to  3  hours  in  the  case  of  soft  rubber, 
or  for  45  minutes  to  i  hour  in  the  case  of  hard  rubbers.  The  electrodes  are 
then  removed  and  washed  with  water;  i  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  is  added 
to  the  solution,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  freed  from  nitrates  by  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
sulphur  is  estimated  as  barium  sulphate. 

*  Cktm,  Zeit.,  1910.  34*  839  (Cf.  this  Vol..  p.  3^3). 
«  Vol.  IV,  p.  139. 

*  Waters  and  Tnttle,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Ckem.,  1911.  3»  734* 

*  J.  Ind.  Bng,  Chsm.,  191a,  4»  4i3< 
•Gamttta.,  1907.  37  (II).  426. 


ESSENTIAL  OILS. 


By  ERNEST  J.  PARRY,  B.  Sc,  F.  I.  C. 

HYDROCARBONS  OF  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

There  exist  in  essential  oils  a  small  number  of  open  chain  hydrocarbons 
of  the  formulae  CioHu  and  Ci6Hs4,  which  are  known  as  aliphatic  or  olefinic 
terpenes  and  sesquiterpenes.  Only  a  few  have  been  isolated,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following: 


B.  p. 

Sp.  gr. 

1 

Ref.  index                       Source 

Myrcene.  CioHit 

167" 

73*  (21  mm.) 

370-280** 

0.803 
0.80X 
0.864 

1.4673 
X.4681 
I. 5185 

Bay  oil 

Ocimene.  CioHii 

Basa  oil. 

A  sesquiterpene,  CisHm.  . . 

Citrondla  oil. 

Terpenes  Proper. 

Terpinolene  has  been  found  as  a  constituent  of  the  oU  of  Manila  ElemL 
Terpinene. — Three  closely  related  isomeric  terpinenes  exist,  the  formula 

given  on  page  1 7 1  of  Vol.  IV,  representing  a-terpinene,  which  closely  resembles 

the  P'  and  7- varieties,    a-terpinene  exists  in  coriander  oil,  whilst  7-terpinene 

b  present  in  ajowan,  lemon  and  coriander  oils. 

Phellandrene. — ^The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  purest  forms  of 

phellandrene  hitherto  prepared. 


B.  p. 

Sp.  gr.                       Rotn. 

1 

Ref.  index 

l-a-phellandrene 

1 

174*              1             0.848 
17s*                              o.8<6 

-84**       i       1.4769 

i^a-ohellandrenc 

+4I*                                  I.A7T3 

^phellandrene 

57*  (11  mm.) 

0.850 

lis"* 

X.4759 

Sylvestrene. — ^The  inactive  form  of  sylvestrene,  which  has  been  prepared 
synthetically  by  Perkin,  is  identical  with  the  racemic  form  of  sylvestrene, 
so  that  the  name  carvesirene  should  be  replaced  by  i-sylvestrene.  It  boib  at 
178°,  and  yields  a  dihydrochloride  m.  p.  52.5^  and  a  dihydrobromide  m.  p. 

Pinene. — ^Two  isomeric  pinenes  are  now  recognised,  a-pinene  and  0- 
pinene  (nopinene).    Both  exist  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  are  very  similar  in 


>  Philippine  J.  Sc,  1907.  >#  A  17. 
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3^S 


properties.     The   purest   forms   hitherto    produced    have   the   following 
characters. 


■    Ill                                                      * 

B.  p. 

Sp.gr. 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

Source 

^^pioene 

X56» 

x65« 
X64'* 

0.863 
0.864 

0.865 
0.8675 

o« 
±48'* 

-  X9«  30' 
-aa® 

x.4664 
x.4656 

x.4755 
1.4734 

Synthetic. 

A-IMnene 

^-pinene 

Greek  turpentine  and  eacal- 
ypttis  oil. 
Hywop  oil. 

"-pinene 

S3mthetic. 

Fenchene. — The  characters  of  this  terpene  are  as  follows:^  sp.  gr.  0.866 
at  15®,  rotation  —32^  refractive  index  1.4724,  and  b.  p.  156-157°. 


Sesquiterpenes 

The  characters  of  the  principal  sesquiterpenes  are  as  follows: 

MONOCYCLIC  SESQUITERPENES 


B.  p. 


sp.  gr. 


Rotation 


Ref.  ind. 


Bieabolene. 
Ztngiberene. 


a6a» 
370" 


0.881 
0.873 


-74" 


X.4901 
1.4940 


BICYCLIC  SESQUITERPENES 


Cadinene 

Caryophyllene . 

Selinene 

Santalene 


372" 

aS9** 
a7o' 
(See  under  santal 


o.9ao5 
0.9085 

0.923 

wood  oil). 


-99* 
-  8^40' 
+35" 


1.5065 
1.500a 
I . 4986 


TRICYCLIC  SESQUITERPENES 


Cedrene 

Clovene 

Heerabolene. 


xa5°  (xa  mm.) 

a6a« 

135"  (16  mm.) 


0.935 
0.93a 
0.94s 


-55* 


-14' 


X . 5033 
X . 50x0 
x.5xa5 


The  sesquiterpene  humulene  has  been  shown  to  be  an  impure  form  of 
caryophyllene. 


Estimatioii  of  Free  Acids  in  Essential  Oils. 

The  estimation  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  essential  oils  is  at  times 
required  in  the  examination  of  commercial  samples.  A  few  years  ago,  L.  W. 
Andrews*  described  a  volumetric  method  which  was  based  upon  the  interaction 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  mercuric  chloride  according  to  the  equation  2HCN  + 
HgCU  =  Hg(CN)2  +  2HCL  The  free  hydrochloric  acid  generated  by 
the  interaction  is  titrated  with  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  ^-nitro- 
phenol  being  used  as  the  indicator.    The  difficulty  of  this  method  lies  in 

>  WaiUch,  AnnaUn,  1908,  36a,  x8o. 
*  Amer.  Cktm.  J.,  1903,  30,  187. 
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Andrews'  directions  that  after  being  diluted  with  mercuric  chloride  solution, 
the  liquid  has  to  stand  for  an  hour.  Another  drawback  is  the  want  of  clear- 
ness in  the  colour-change  of  the  nitrophenol.  According  to  Rosenthaler' 
the  end-point  may  be  more  easily  observed  if  iodoeosin  is  employed  as 
indicator.  Ro^nthaler  also  found  that  the  result  was  equalTy  satisfactory 
if  the  action  was  limited  to  a  short  time. 

The  following  are  required  for  the  titration: 

(i)  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  N/10  sulphuric  acid. 

(2)  Iodoeosin  (in  0.2%  alcoholic  solution)  and  ether. 

(3)  Solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

The  estimation  is  carried  out  as  follows:  The  liquid  under  examination, 
which  should  contain  about  1%  of  hydrocyanic  add,  should  be  diluted  with 
iodoeosin  solution,  neutralised  with  alkali  or  acid  until  the  solution  just  shows 
a  pink  tinge;  mercuric  chloride  solution  is  added  and  the  mixture  titrated 
back  immediately  with  alkali,  until  the  colour  reappears. 

Whether  enough  mercuric  chloride  solution  has  been  added  is  shown  by 
the  titrated  liquid  no  longer  becoming  coloured  after  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  this  solution.  If  a  colour  should  appear  it  is  necessary  to  add 
more  mercuric  chloride  and  to  titrate  again  with  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion. If  there  has  been  overtitration,  add  an  excess  of  acid  and  titrate 
back  again,     i  c.c.  N/10  potash  solution  =  2.7018  mg.  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  estimation  of  the  total  hydrocyanic  acid  in  liquids  which  contain 
free  hydrocyanic  acid  and  benzaldehydecyanhydrin  offers  no  difficulties. 
Neutralise  with  iodoeosin,  dilute  with  excess  of  N/10  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  and  again  shake  for  i  minute.  Then  add  acid  until  decolourisation 
has  been  reached  and  titrate  with  alkali  until  the  process  is  completed.  In 
all  cases  where  solutions  of  unknown  strength  are  concerned,  it  is  advisable, 
after  finishing  the  titration,  once  more  to  add  the  potassium  hydroxide  and 
mercuric  chloride  solutions,  and  after  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  5 
minutes,  to  titrate  again.  The  calculation  is  based  upon  the  following 
equations: 

HCN  +  KOH  =  KCN  +  H2O 

C6H6CH(OH)CN  +  KOH  =  KCN  +  CcHsCHO  -^  H,0 

2KCN  +  HgCU  =  Hg(CN)2  +  2KCI 

When  free  hydrocyanic  acid  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  presence  of  ben- 
zaldehydecyanhydrin it  is  not  sufficient  to  dilute  the  neutralised  solution 
with  mercuric  chloride  and  to  titrate  with  alkali,  because  in  that  case  the 
results  are  always  too  high,  inasmuch  as  the  nitrile  is  decomposed  by  the  al- 
kali as  the  latter  is  added.  In  such  a  case  the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  as 
follows: 

The  solution  under  examination  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  separating  funnel 

^  Arch.  Pharm.,  xpio,  248,  529. 
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about  20  c.c.  of  saturated  neutral  sodium  sulphate  solution  and  neu- 
tralised after  adding  50  ex.  of  ether  and  10  drops  of  iodoeosin  solution.  Any 
sodium  sulphate  which  may  be  precipitated  is  re-dissolved  by  adding  water. 
Mercuric  chloride  solution  is  next  added,  the  mixture  vigorously  shaken,  and 
the  aqueous  liquid  separated  into  a  beaker.  The  solution  remaining  in 
the  funnel  is  then  extracted  once  with  20  c.c.  of  sodium  sulphate  solution, 
and  again  with  only  a  little  of  the  solution.  The  extracted  acid  is  titrated 
in  the  usual  way  with  alkali. 

Estimation  of  Phenols. — One  of  the  most  common  processes  required 
in  the  commercial  estimation  of  phenols  in  essential  oils  is  that  of  th3anol 
in  the  oils  containing  it.  According  to  A.  SeideP  thymol  may  be  estimated 
accurately  as  follows: 

Oil  containing  approximately  o.i  to  0.5  grm.  of  thymol  is  placed  in  a 
flask  of  300  c.c.  capacity  with  100  c.c.  of  water.  Bromine  vapour  is  then 
passed  into  the  mixture  as  long  as  the  brown  colour  remains  permanent  after 
shaking.  After  standing  20  minutes,  5  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide  and  then  an 
excess  of  a  20%  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide  are  added  to  the 
liquid.  The  iodine  liberated  is  titrated  with  N/10  solution  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate.  Afterwards,  an  excess  of  a  2%  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
iodate  is  added  to  the  liquid  and  the  free  iodine  again  titrated.  The  thio- 
sulphate  solution  required  in  the  second  titration  corresponds  with  the  thymol 
present,  i  c.c.  of  N/io  thiosulphate  solution  is  equal  to  0.007506  grm.  of 
thymol. 

Redman,  Weith  and  Brock,'  have  lately  found  that  very  accurate  results 
in  estimating  phenols,  including  thymol,  may  be  obtained  by  the  method 
proposed  by  J.  M.  Wilkie.^  The  method  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  Messinger  and  Vortmann^  (see  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  258  and  301),  with  the  ex- 
ception that  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  employed  instead  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  authors  recommend  the  foUowing  process.  About  50  c.c. 
of  i\^-sodium  carbonate  solution  are  placed  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  500 
C.C.  capacity  and  diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  water.  15  c.c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining as  much  of  the  phenols  under  examination  as  corresponds  with  about 
an  i\^/xo  solution  is  then  added.  Iodine  solution  of  about  iV/30  strength 
is  then  added  undl  a  permanent  brown  colour  is  obtained.  The  excess  of 
iodine  added  should  be  about  20%.  The  mixture  is  then  vigourously  shaken 
for  I  minute,  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  2iV^-sulphuric  add,  and  the  excess  of  iodine 
titrated  with  N/10  thiosulphate  solution,  $  c.c.  of  a  20%  solution  of  potassiimi 
iodide  being  added  and  starch  used  as  an  indicator.  In  order  that  the  reac- 
tion may  be  rapid  and  accurate  the  mixture  should  be  shaken  thoroughly 
after  adding  the  iodine  solution.  When  this  is  done,  the  iodine  compound 
is  formed  within  i  minute.    In  the  case  of  thymol  the  compound  formed 

>  Amtr.  Chem,  J.,  1912,  47,  508. 
*7.  Ind,  Bng.  Chem.,  X9X3,  5,  831. 

•  J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  19x1,  30,  398. 

•  Ber.,  1890.  23,  2753. 
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is  thymol  di-iodide.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  any  iodine  which  may 
have  combined  with  the  hydroxyl  group  is  liberated,  care  should  be  taken 
that  a  little  hydriodic  add  is  alwa3rs  present,  hence  the  addition  of  the 
potassium  iodide  solution  before  the  excess  of  iodine  is  titrated  back  with 
thiosulphate.  Titration  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  complete  when  the  blue 
colouration  distinctly  returns  even  after  a  lapse  of  10  minutes. 

Estimation  of  Alcohols  in  Essential  Oils. 

In  practice  several  difficulties  occur  in  estimating  free  alcohols  in  essential 
oOs.  It  is,  of  course,  imderstood  that  in  all  cases  when  the  alcohols  actually 
exist  as  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  bodies,  the  estimation  is  in  fact  only  a  calcula- 
tion based  on  the  amount  of  alkali  used  in  saponification,  the  alcohols  being 
returned  in  terms  of  the  predominant  constituent. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  certain  alcohols  of  which  linalol  may  be 
taken  as  a  type.  This  alcohol  decomposes  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride,  so  that  the  results  obtained  are  considerably  below 
the  truth.  In  order  to  obtain  approximately  accurate  results,  Boulez^  has 
recommended  the  following  modification  of  the  ordinary  acetylation  process. 
5  grm.  of  the  oil  are  diluted  with  25  grm.  of  turpentine  which  has  been  carefully 
rectified  over  sodium,  and  then  boOed  with  40  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  and  3 
to  4  grm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate.  A  blank  experiment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  apparent  alcohol  value  of  the  turpentine.  This  process 
give  results  in  the  case  of  linalol  which  are  considerably  nearer  the  truth 
than  with  the  ordinary  acetylation  process.  Xylene  gives  even  better 
results  than  turpentine. 

It  has  been  recognised  by  all  workers  on  the  subject  that  the  acetylation 
process,  whilst  giving  excellent  results,  varies  to  the  extent  of  several  per  cent., 
according  to  the  exact  details  of  the  process  used.  The  following  details 
have  been  therefore  agreed  upon  by  most  chemists  handling  essential  oils,  so 
that  comparative  results  may  be  always  obtained. 

10  c.c.  of  the  oil  are  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  with  15  c.c  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  2  grm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  for  2  hours.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  thoroughly  washed  with  brine  until  free  acid  is  removed.  The 
washed  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  anydrous  potassium  sulphate 
for  I  hour  with  occasional  shaking.  It  is  then  filtered  and  a  weighed  quan- 
tity, after  exact  neutralisation  with  N/10  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide, 
saponified  for  i  hour  under  a  reflux  condenser  with  an  excess  of  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide;  the  excess  of  the  last-named  should  be  about  equal  to 
the  amount  necessary  for  saponifying  the  acetylated  oU. 

The  following  estimations  are  frequently  necessary  in  practice: 

(i)  The  estimation  of  actual  geraniol  in  citronella  oil,  that  is,  the  gera- 

1  Bull.  Soc.  Chim,  Hv],  1907.  x>  xx7. 
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niol  as  distipguished  from  the  acetylisable  constituents,  which  include  the 
citronellal. 

The  following  process  has  been  communicated  by  M.  V.  Boulez  to  Messrs. 
Schimmel  &  Co.  ^  He  proceeds  as  follows :  ''  25  or  50  grm.  of  oil  are  shaken  in 
an  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  100  or  200  grm.  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solu- 
tion saturated  with  normal  sulphite,  and  left  standing  for  2  or  3  hours  until 
the  aldehyde  has  been  completely  absorbed.  100  or  200  grm.  water  are  then 
added  and  the  mixture  is  heated  for  several  hours  under  a  reflux  condenser 
with  frequent  shaking,  until  a  complete  separation  has  been  effected  between 
the  oil  layer  and  the  aldehyde  compound,  which  has  dissolved  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphonic  acid.  The  oil  is  now  isolated  in  a  separating  funnel,  weighed  and 
acetylated.  The  loss  of  oil  corresponds  with  the  quantity  of  citronellal 
which  is  present  in  the  oil,  and  the  geraniol  content  is  obtained  by  acetylating 
the  undissolved  oil." 

Dupont  and  Labaune  have  also  published  a  method  for  the  direct  estima- 
tion of  geraniol  in  dtronella  oil.^ 

This  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  dtronellaloxime,  produced  by 
shaking  with  a  cold  solution  of  hydroxylamine,  is  converted,  on  heating 
with  acetic  anhydride,  into  the  nitrile,  which  is  not  affected  on  hydrolysis 
with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  difference  in  the  molecular  weight  of  the  nitrile  formed  and  that  of 
citronellal  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  and  the  calculation  of  the  percentage 
of  geraniol  from  the  saponification  is  made  by  the  usual  formula. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  10  grm.  of  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride are  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water;  10  grm.  of  potassium  carbonate 
separately  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 
With  this  solution  10  grm.  of  the  oil  are  thoroughly  shaken  for  2  hours  at 
iS^'-iS*'  C.  The  oil  is  then  separated,  dried  by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate,  and  acetylated  with  twice  its  volume  of  acetic  anhydride  in  the 
usual  way  for  i  hour  on  a  sand-bath  under  a  reflux  condenser.  The  oil  i?. 
washed,  dried  and  neutralised  and  a  weighed  quantity  (about  2  grm.)  hydro- 
lysed  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

(2)  The  separation  of  citronellol  and  geraniol  in  otto  of  rose  has  recently 
become  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  of 
these  alcohols  present  in  genuine  otto  of  rose  varies  within  fairly  narrow  limits. 
The  addition  of  geraniol  modifies  this  ratio  considerably,  hence  the  value  of 
a  process  for  separating  the  two  alcohols.  The  process  is  only  approximate 
and  therefore  must  be  carried  out  under  definite  conditions.  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  formic  acid  substantially  destroys  geraniol,  whilst  it  esteri- 
fies  citronellol.  The  total  alcohols  in  the  sample  are  determined  by  the 
acetylation  process  above  described,  and  the  citronellol  determined  by 


>  Rgport,  October,  xpia,  page  44. 
*  Rmire-Btrlrand's  BuUettn,  Apnl, 
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f ormylation  in  the  following  manner,  the  amount  of  dtronelloi  .found  being 
deducted  from  the  total  alcohols  and  the  geraniol  thus  calculated. 

lo  C.C.  of  the  oil  are  heated  for  i  hour  on  a  water-bath  in  an  acet3dation 
flask  with  twice  its  volume  of  formic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.226).  It  has  been  found 
advisable  to  add  a  few  pieces  of  pumice  to  regiilate  the  boiling.  The  contents 
of  the  flask  are  cooled  and  100  c.c.  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  transferred 
to  a  separator.  The  acid  layer  is  run  off,  and  the  oil  is  washed  with  water 
until  neutral.  It  is  then  dried  by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and 
Altered.  The  formylated  odl  is  then  neutralised  and  hydrol3rsed  with  aloholic 
potassium  hydroxide  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  percentage  of  citronellol 
in  the  original  oil  calculated  from  the  following  formula: 

_      ,     .         „  ,       0.156A'  X  Xioo 

Total  citronellol  =  -7,;^ — > -^-r- 

W  —  (0.028a:) 

where  X  is  the  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  alcoholic  potash  absorbed  and  W 
the  weight  of  formylated  oil. 

Umney^  gives  the  following  typical  examples  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
otto  of  rose: 


Geraniol  by  acetyU- 
tion.  % 


Citronellol  by  for> 
mylation.  % 


Bulgarian  i 

Bugarian  a 

Bulgarian  3 

Bulgarian  (impure)  4 

Bulgarian  (impure)  s 

Bulgarian  (impure)  6 

French 

Anatolian  imj>orted  direct 

Anatolian  (via  Constantinople) 
Persian  (m.  p.  as>-30**) 


30.1 
35.7 
36.7 
13$ 
17.0 
aa.8 
33.1 
39- 1 
a6.a 

34-5 


The  last  sample,  from  Persia,  is  quite  abnormal.    It  has  a  high  melting 
point  and  the  alcohols  contained  in  it  consist  very  largely  of  citronellol. 


Esters  in  Essential  Oils. 

Although  the  estimation  of  esters  in  essential  oils  is  of  extreme  value, 
considerable  difficulty  in  correctly  interpretating  the  results  obtained  has 
recently  been  introduced  on  account  of  the  abuse  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  artificial  esters,  most  of  which 
have  a  saponification  value  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  considerably 
more  natural  ester  than  the  actual  amount  of  artificial  ester  used  as  an 
adulterant.  The  principal  esters  used  in  connection  with  these  frauds  are 
as  follows:  terpinyl  acetate,  glyceryl  acetate,  ethyl  citrate,  ethyl  oxalate, 
ethyl  succinate,  ethyl  tartrate,  and  ethyl  phthalate.  Apart  from  the  actual 
identification  of  the  add  constituents  of  these  esters,  the  following  notes  in 
regard  to  one  or  two  of  them  will  be  of  value. 

I  Ptrfumtry  Rtcord,  October,  19x3.  page  339. 
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Teipinyl  Acetate. — This  ester  is  principally  found  as  an  adulterant  in  oil 
of  bergamot,  oil  of  petitgrain,  and  similar  essential  oils.  The  natural  ester 
present  in  this  class  of  oil  consists  principaUy  of  linalyl  acetate.  Linalyl 
acetate  is  hydrolysed  at  a  considerably  more  rapid  rate  than  terpinyl  acetate. 
It  therefore  becomes  possible  to  state  with  certainty  that  an  artificial  ester, 
probably  terpinyl  acetate,  is  present  in  either  of  these  oils  when  a  marked 
difference  is  found  between  the  saponification  value  as  determined  at  30 
minutes,  and  that  determined  in  60  minutes.  From  the  accompan3ang 
table^  it  will  be  seen  that  hydrolysis  of  linalyl  acetate  or  of  bergamot  oil  is 
practically  complete  in  30  minutes,  whereas,  the  saponification  of  terpinyl 
acetate  or  of  bergamot  oil  adulterated  with  this  ester  is  much  slower. 


Ester 


Time  of  8ai>oiufication,  minutes 


15 


30 


45 


60 


2 
hours 


Linal/l  acetate  (Schimmel  &  Co.) . . 

Terpinyl  acetate 

Bergamot  oil 

Bergamot  oil  +  5  %  terpinyl  acetate. 
Bergamot  oil  +  xo%  teipinyl  acetate, 
Bergamot  oil+a5%  terpinyl  acetate, 


191. S 
108.3 
80.3 
83.5 

79.9 
78.8 


317.5 

333.3 

223.7 

333.1 

X66.8 

309.7 

333.4 

245.8 

94-5 

97.3 

97. 5 

97.8 

94.8 

96.4 

zoo.  6 

101.3 

I03.X 

104.7 

I03.8 

105 .3 

108.3 

108.  X 

1x6. 4 

XX9.0 

334.7 
363.7 

98.5 

X07.3 

XX3.5 

136.8 


Small  quantities  of  terpinyl  acetate  can  be  detected  by  a  process  of  frac- 
tional hydrolysis.  The  following  process  devised  by  Messrs.  Schimmel  & 
Co.,  3delds  most  acciutite  results.  Three  separate  saponifications  should 
be  made,  using  about  2  grm.  of  oil  for  each  test.  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  then 
added,  and  the  free  acid  neutralised  with  N/2  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  first  saponification  should  be  made  for  i  hour  with  10  c.c.  of  N/2  potas- 
sium hydroxide;  the  second  should  be  saponified  for  2  hours  with  20  c.c. 
N/2  alkali,  and  the  third  for  i  hour  with  10  c.c.  of  N/2  potash  and  25  c.c.  of 
95%  alcohol.  After  saponification  the  flasks  should  be  cooled  quickly  by 
immersion  into  cold  water  and  titrated  at  once.  In  the  case  of  pure  oils 
such  as  bergamot,  petitgrain  and  lavender,  the  difference  between  the 
saponification  for  2  hours  and  for  i  hour  with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  will  not  be  more  than  3  or  4,  whereas,  if  terpinyl  acetate  be  present, 
so  little  as  2%  will  cause  the  difference  to  be  from  6  to  7,  and  5%  will  raise 
it  to  about  12. 

Ethyl  Citrate. — Essential  oib  adulterated  with  ethyl  citrate  show  a 
marked  turbidity  at  the  commencement  of  the  saponification  process.  This 
is  due  to  the  separation  of  potassium  citrate  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  After  boiling  for  some  time,  this  turbidity  may  disappear.  Pure 
bergamot  or  similar  oils  do  not  show  this  turbidity. 

The  following  method  of  identifying  citric  acid  is  due  to  Denig^s  :*  10  c.c. 
of  the  saponification  liquor  from  which  the  separated  oil  has  been  removed, 
are  shaken  with  i  grm.  of  lead  peroxide,  and  2  c.c.  of  solution  of  mercuric 

>  Schimmel  6*  Co/s  Report,  Oct.  xqxo,  page  60. 
s  Butt,  Soe,  Ph,  Bardeauxt  1898,  33. 
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sulphate  of  about  5%  strength.  After  vigorous  shaking  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  5  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  heated  to  boiling  point,  and  a  3%  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  added  drop  by  drop,  constantly  stirring  until  it  ceases 
to  become  immediately  decolourised.  If  citric  acid  is  present  a  flocculent 
pale  yellow  or  white  precipitate  develops  after  the  first  drop. 

Glyceiyl  Acetate. — ^This  adulterant  is  usually  a  mixture  of  glyceryl  ace- 
tates in  which  triacetin  predominates.  Its  detection  is  moderately  easy  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  readily  soluble  in  very  dilute  alcohol,  and  even 
fairly  soluble  in  water.  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.^  have  proposed  the  folloi^- 
ing  methods  for  its  detection. 

10  c.c  of  bergamot  oil  are  mixed  in  a  separating  funnel  with  locc.  (rf  light 
petroleum  and  2.5  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  vigorously  shaken  up  with  20  c.c.  of  water. 
The  addition  of  Ught  petroleum  and  alcohol  causes  a  very  rapid  separation  of 
the  oil  and  the  aqueous  liquid,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  filtered  off  when  the 
mixtiu-e  has  been  allowed  to  settle  for  about  10  minutes.  Of  the  filtrate,  10 
C.C.  are  neutralised  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  saponified  on  the  water-bath 
for  I  hour  with  5  c.c.  iV/2  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  In  the  case  of 
pure  bergamot  oil,  the  10  c.c.  of  filtrate  required  for  saponification. 

0.08  cc.  N  /a  potassium  hydroxide  solution  «  a.a  xng.  KOH 

After  adding  i  %  of  glyceryl  triacetate.  0.58  c.c.  ■■  x6.a  mg.  KOH  were  used. 

After  adding  a%  of  glyceryl  triacetate,  x.43  c.c.  ■■40.0  mg.  KOH  were  used. 

After  adding  5%  of  glyceryl  triacetate,  a.79  c.c.  —78.0  mg.  KOH  were  used. 

Hence  the  addition  of  i%  glyceryl  triacetate  requires  about  15  mg.  KOH 
more  for  saponification. 

Later,  Schimmel  &  Co.  proposed  omitting  the  petroleum  ether  and  shaking 
up  10  cc.  of  the  oil  with  20  c.c.  of  5%  alcohol.  After  allowing  the  2  layers  to 
separate  completely,  10  cc.  of  the  aqueous  layer,  which  may  be  filtered,  is 
neutralised,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  saponified  for  i  hour  with 
5  cc  of  N/2  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  With  pure  oils  not  more  than 
o.i  cc  of  N/2  alkali  should  be  required,  a  higher  figure  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  glyceryl  esters.  The  time  taken  for  the  separation  of  the  oil  and  the 
aqueous  liquids  is  so  long,  however,  that  the  use  of  petroleum  ether  is 
preferable.  For  the  positive  identification  of  glyceryl  acetate,  the  same 
chemists  describe  the  following  process. 

40  grm.  were  hydrolysed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  sodium  hydroxide 
in  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution;  the  solution  was  then  distilled,  and,  as 
only  water  passed  over,  it  was  next  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  dish.  The 
attempt  to  separate  the  alcohol  (glycerol),  which  had  been  split  oflF  from  the 
ester,  from  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  by  means  of  an  extracting  agent  failed, 
because  the  known  solvents  took  up  not  only  the  alcohol  but  also  considerable 
quantities  of  the  sodium  salt.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  sodium  salt  was 
decomposed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  or- 
ganic acid  which  was  liberated  removed  by  distillation,  and  subsequently  by 

1  Half 'yearly  Rtport,  Oct.,  1910,  page  6x,  and  April.  19x1,  page  150. 
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ev^xnatioD.  This  add  wEis  identified  as  acetic  add.  It  was  dow  easy  to 
separate  the  alcohol  of  the  ester  from  the  residual  sodium  sulphate  by  means 
of  ethyl  alcohol.  When  the  ethyl  alcohol  had  been  evaporated  by  HiatillJTig 
in  vacuo,  the  ester  alcohol  was  identified  as  glycerol  by  its  b.  p.  147°  (4  mm.). 

As  Salamon  and  Seaber*  have  pointed  out,  glyceryl  acetate  is  so  easily 
washed  out  with  5%  alcohol,  that  an  adulterated  oil,  when  washed  several 
times  with  alcohol  of  this  strength,  will  show  a  distinctly  lower  ester  value 
than  the  original  unwashed  oil.  Pure  oUs  of  lavender,  bergamot  and  simi- 
lar oils  show  practically  no  reduction  in  ester  value  by  such  treatment. 

Noo-volatile  EBters.— When  non-volatile  or  practically  non-votatile 
esters  such  as  ethyl  citrate  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  al- 


Fig.  13. — Appttratus  Tor  estimation  ol  fixed 


most  the  whole  of  the  esters  remain  in  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the 
oil  for  from  3  to  4  hours  on  a  water-bath.  If  the  weight  of  this  residue  is 
above  the  normal  for  a  pure  oil,  nan- volatile  esters  are  strongly  indicated  and 
may  be  approximately  determined  by  estimating  the  saponification  value  of 
the  residue  itself.  The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows:  5  grm.  of  the  oil 
are  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water-bath  until  the  weight  is  prac- 
tically constant.     The  residue  is  washed  into  a  flask  and  saponified  in  the 
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usual  manner.  Titration  should  be  effected  quickly  with  phenolphthaldn  as 
indicator.  After  the  neutral  point  has  been  reached,  the  liquid  will  acquire 
a  red  tint  in  a  short  time.  No  notice  need  be  taken  of  this  as  it  is  due  to 
decomposition  of  bergaptene  or  similar  bodies.  The  saponification  value  of 
the  residue  from  pure  bergamot  oil  varies  from  about  135  to  180,  usually  about 
170.  The  addition  of  1%  of  ethyl  citrate  will  raise  it  about  50,  whilst  the 
addition  of  2%  will  raise  it  by  nearly  100.  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.  have 
devised  the  following  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  fixed  esters  present 
as  an  adulterant  in  this  t}^  of  oil.  The  examination  of  pure  bergamot  oil 
has  shown  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  acid  which  is  combined  with  the 
potassium  hydroxide  on  saponification  can  be  distilled  off  with  steam  after 
acidifying  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  With  pure  bergamot 
oil,  therefore,  only  a  little  more  potassium  hydroxide  solution  is  used  in 
ascertaining  the  saponification  number  than  is  required  for  neutralising 
the  acids  which  have  been  distilled  off.  The  estimation  is  carried  out  with 
1.5  to  2.0  grm.  of  the  oil  as  follows:  the  acid  and  ester  numbers  are  ascer- 
tained in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  contents  of  the  saponification  flask  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  N I2  potassium  hydroxide 
solution.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  about  5  c.c.  of  water  and  acidified  with 
2  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  flask  A  (shown  in  the  accompan3ring 
illustration),  fitted  with  an  ascending  tube,  a  poweriul  current  of  steam  is 
generated,  by  which,  in  about  half  an  hour,  250  c.c.  is  distilled  over  into  the 
measuring  flask  C  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  saponification 
flask  B  are  kept  down  to  about  10  c.c.  with  a  small  flame.  Afterwards  100 
c.c.  more  are  carried  over  in  the  same  manner.  The  distillate,  after  a  few 
drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  have  been  added,  is  titrated  with  N /2. 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  (or  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  better  still  with 
iV/io  solution)  until  it  assumes  a  red  colour.  The  first  250  c.c.  contain 
very  nearly  the  entire  volatile  acids,  as  the  next  100  c.c.  invariably  use  up 
only  o.i  to  0.2  C.C.  of  N I2  solution.  From  the  quantity  of  potash  solution 
required  to  neutralise  the  entire  distillate  the  acid  number  (II)  is  calculated 
for  the  weight  of  the  bergamot  oil  used.  The  difference  between  the  saponi- 
fication number  of  several  pure  oils  which  have  been  examined  and  the  acid 
number  (II)  determined  in  the  manner  described  above,  varied  (as  shown  in 
the  table  below,  Nos.  1-7)  from  5.2  to  6.9. 

Hence,  unless  further  examination  of  pure  oils  should  show  a  higher  figure, 
oils  with  a  greater  difference  must  be  regarded  as  suspect  or  adulterated. 

In  the  case  of  the  pure  esters  (Nos.  12  to  14)  here  examined  the  difference 
between  the  two  values  was  from  596.4  to  745.8.  The  addition  of  such  esters 
to  oil  of  bergamot  must,  therefore,  correspondingly  increase  the  difference  <rf 
both  numbers  of  the  adulterated  oil  (Nos.  15  to  23  of  the  table). 
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Acid  :  kster      Sap. 
No.    '    No.        No. 

of  the  oil 


Acid 

No.  II 

of  the 

oU 


Diff. 


No.  I  Bergamot  oil 

No.  2  Bergamot  oil 

NOb  3  Bergamot  oil 

No.  4  Bergamot  oil 

No.  5  Bergamot  oil 

No.  6  Bergamot  oil 

No.  7  Bergamot  oil 

No.  8  Bergamot  oil 

No.  9  Bergamot  oil 

No.  lo  Bergamot  oil 

No.  II  Bergamot  oil 

No.  12  Diethyl  tticcinate 

No.  13  Triethyl  citrate 

No.  14  Diethyl  oxalate 

Bergamot  oil  after  adding: 
No.  15  I  %  Diethyl  succinate. . 
No.  lo  2  %  Diethyl  auodnate. . 
No.  I?  3%  Diethyl  sucdnate. . 
No.  i8  4%  Diethyl  succinate. . 
No.  19  5%  Diethyl  succinate. . 
No.  20  I  %  Triethyl  citrate. . . 
No.  31  2%  Triethyl  citrate. . . 
No.  22  I  %  Diethyl  oxalate. . . 

No.  23  2  %  Diethyl  oxalate 

No.  24  2%  Glyceryl  triacetate. 
No.  25  4%  Terpinyl  acetate. . . 


1.6 
1.6 

2.0 
2.3 

a. 4 

2.3 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.8 


0.8 


2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 

a.z 

2.x 
2.Z 


2.1 
2.4 


88.7 

90. 2 
lOI.I 
112. 3 
lOO.O 

96. Z 

98.3 
98.2 

103.9 
102.4 

103.9 


602.6 


103.5 
109.9 
116.2 

121. 7 

127.6 

103.4 
109.1 


III. 2 
103.2 


90.3 
91.8 

103.1 
114.6 
102.4 

98.4 
100.4 
100.2 
105.9 

104.4 
106.7 
638.4 
603.4 

753. 0 

105.6 
112. o 
1x8.3 
123. 8 
129.7 
105.5 

111. 2 
106.6 
113.3 

113. 3 
105.6 


84.3 
86.6 
97.0 
107.7 
95.7 
91.8 

95.1 

90.8 

91.8 

87.6 

89.9 

7.3 

7.0 

7.2 

94.1 
93.x 
92.8 
91.8 
91.5 
94.1 
92.8 

94.7 

92.5 

108.7 

100.0 


6.0 

5.2 

6.1 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

5.3 

9.4 

14. 1 

16.8 

16.8 

631. 1 

596.4 

745.8 

II. 5 
18.9 

25.5 
32.0 

38.2 

II. 4 
18.4 
II. 9 
20.8 
4.6 
5.6 


Nos.  24  and  25  show  that  adulteration  with  the  esters  of  the  volatile 
group  cannot  be  detected  by  distilling  the  acids,  because  in  these  cases  the 
difference  lies  of  course  within  the  limits  for  pure  oils.  The  following  are 
average  figures  for  a  number  of  artificial  esters. 


Ester 


Sp.  gr.15**  C. 


Ref.  index 
ao*»  C. 


Ester.  % 


Range  of 
b.  p. 


Bthyl  formate,  {rare 

Bthyl  formate,  oonunercial. 

Bthyl  acetate,  pure 

Bthyl  acetate,  commercial. . 

Bthyl  butyrate,  pure 

Bthyl  butjrrate,  commercial 

Bthyl  succinate 

Bthyl  sebacate 

Bthyl  bensoate 

Bthyl  cinnamate 

Bthyl  salicylate 

Amyl  acetate,  pure 

Amyl  acetate,  commercial. . 

Amyl  butyrate,  pure 

Amyl  butirrate,  commercial. 

Amyl  valerate,  pure 

Amyl  valerate,  commercial. 
Amyl  salicylate 


0.908 
.869-0.927 

0.904 
.901-0.904 

0.883 

0.883-0.886 

I. 042-1. 054 

0.959-0.960 

1.048-1.053 
1. 052-1. 056 
I. 132-1. 134 
0.860-0.863 
0.863-0.870 

0.867 
0.857-0.867 

0.858 
0.850-0.866 
1.048-1.053 


1.3621 
1.360-1.367 
1.3740 

1.37371.374 
1.3922 

I. 388-1. 492 
1.419-1.421 

I. 436-1. 439 
1.504-1.545 
I. 557-1. 559 
I.521-I.523 
1. 397-1. 402 
I. 399-1 .402 

I. 4128 
I. 407-1. 412 

I. 4131 
I. 408-1. 413 
I. 50s- I. 508 


74.9 
59.6-  68.9 
100.8 

82.8-  94.7 
100. 1 

95.4-XOO.5 
98.0-  99.5 

94.9-  96.4 
73.8-100.5 
99.1-100.6 
96.0-  99.8 
89.6-  99.6 
82.2-  88.9 

99.9 
76.9-  83.4 

98.7 
75.6-  81.8 
97.2-  98.7 


55-80" 

71**-  84* 
I10*-120* 
I05**-I40' 

2IO*-2I4" 

above  300^ 

210"-21S* 

26o*-267* 

225*-230* 

130*-140' 

IIO'*-I42* 

l70*-i8o* 
i35*-i8o* 
i8o**-i90* 
1 40"- 1 90® 
26o°-27S*» 


According  to  B^hal,^  the  results  of  the  estimation  of  esters  may  show 
differences  of  between  i  and  3%,  especially  when  formic  or  acetic  esters  are 
in  question.  He  attempts  to  explain  these  differences  by  the  suggestion  that 
when  esters  of  high  molecular  weight  are  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash, 
esters  of  lower  molecular  weight  are  first  formed,  principally  ethyl  formate 
and  ethyl  acetate.    Being  highly  volatile,  these  are  liable  to  be  lost  through 

s  BuU.  Soc,  Chim.f  1914,  306. 
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incomplete  condensation;  thus  benzyl  benzoate  when  heated  with  alcoholic 
potash  soon  develops  the  odour  of  ethyl  benzoate,  and  in  the  same  way  bis- 
muth salicylate  when  treated  with  potash  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  yields 
methyl  salicylate.  He  assumes  that  an  intermediate  di-ester  is  formed  which 
then  splits  off  the  alcohol  of  high  molecular  weight.  As  a  result  of  these 
observations,  B6hal  considers  that  a  number  of  essential  oils  contain  formic 
esters  in  quantities  hitherto  unsuspected.  He  considers  formic  add  con- 
stitutes an  important  part  of  the  esters  of  Algerian  oil  of  geranium. 

Estimation  of  Aldehydes  and  Ketones. 

Hanus^  proposes  the  following  method  for  the  estimation  of  rf«ntwii* 
aldehydei  etc.  lo  grm.  of  finely  powdered  hydrazine  sulphate  are  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  9  grm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  100  cc.  of  water,  and  the  alka- 
line sulphate  produced  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  100  cc.  of  alcohoL 
After  filtering,  the  solution  is  warmed,  9  grm.  of  oxamethane  are  added  in 
small  portions,  the  whole  warmed  for  half  an  hour  and  allowed  to  cool.  The 
azide  separates  in  crystalline  tables,  and  these  are  separated  and  recrystal- 
Used.  To  estimate  the  aldehyde  by  means  of  this  reagent,  a  small  quantity, 
not  more  than  0.2  grm.,  of  the  oil  is  well  shaken  in  85  cc.  of  water,  and  about 
0.35  grm.  of  semi-oxamazide  in  15  cc.  of  hot  water  is  added  and  the  whole  well 
shaken.  After  5  or  10  minutes  the  compound  begins  to  be  precipitated,  and 
after  standing  24  hours  can  be  collected  on  a  Gooch  filter,  washed  with  cold 
water  and  dried  for  a  few  minutes  at  105°.  The  amount  of  the  precipitate  is 
multiplied  by  0.6083  to  obtain  the  amount  of  aldehyde.  The  constitution  of 
the  semi-oxamazone  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  is  NHs.CO.CO.NH.N :  CH.CH  :- 
CH.CeHfi. 

Feinberg  has  obtained  good  results  in  estimating  aldehydes  as  ^nitro- 
phenylhydrazone  by  the  method  of  W.  Alberda  van  Ekenstein  and  J.  J. 
Blanksma.'  In  the  case  of  benzaldehyde  he  proceeds  as  follows:  25  ex.  of 
a  1%  benzaldehyde  solution  (in  12%  acetic  acid)  are  diluted  with  50  cc.  of 
water  and  mixed  with  30  cc.  of  30%  acetic  acid  containing  double 
the  calculated  quantity  of  ^nitrophenylhydrazine.  After  5  hours  the  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible  and  washed  with  10%  acetic  add 
until  a  well-defined  colouration  has  ceased  to  ensue  upon  the  addition  of 
alkali.  The  precipitate  is  then  dried  at  105^  to  110°  and  weighed.  The 
benzaldehyde-content  is  found  by  multiplying  by  0.44.  It  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  by  titration  the  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  which  is  present  in  the 
benzaldehyde,  and  to  deduct  it  from  the  quantity  of  benzaldehyde  used. 
The  average  proportion  of  benzaldehyde  found  was  about  99%.  The  same 
method  applies  to  salicylic  aldehyde,  but  in  this  case  filtration  may  be  com- 
menced after  i  hour  (factor  0.4747). 

1  Pharm.  Central.,  1904,  37- 

*  Chtm.  Zentralbl.,  1905.  i»  ia77> 
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For  vanDHn  and  anisic  aldehyde  Feinberg  gives  the  following  method: 
Dissolve  0.5  grm.  of  aldehyde  in  a  little  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  after 
diluting  with  75  c.c.  of  water  and  warming,  mix  the  solution  drop  by  drop 
with  constant  stirring  with  a  solution  of  ^nitrophenylhydrazine  in  2iV- 
hydrochloric  add.  Filter  after  30  minutes  in  a  Gooch  crucible  and  wash 
with  2i^-hydrochloric  acid  and  afterwards  with  water  until  only  a  faint 
opalescence  is  produced  by  silver  nitrate.  For  the  estimation  of  the  anisic 
aldehyde  use  the  factor  0.50188;  for  vanillin,  0.5353. 

riStunation  01  dtcai. 

Various  colourimetric  processes  of  estimating  citral  have  recently  been  de- 
vised.   Of  these,  the  following  give  fairly  accurate  and  concordant  results. 

Hiltner's  Method. — ^R.  S.  Hiltner^  bases  a  method  on  the  fact  that  solu- 
tions of  w-phenylenediamine  hydrochloride  give  a  yellow  colour  with  solu- 
tions of  citral,  the  intensity  being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  citral  present. 
This  solution,  which  preferably  should  be  freshly  prepared  each  time,  must 
be  quite  clear  and  colourless,  and,  if  necessary,  should  be  made  so  by  treating 
it  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering.  The  percentage  of  citral  in  the  extract 
or  oil  under  examination  is  determined  by  comparative  tests  with  a  solution 
of  known  citral-content  (0.25  grm.  citral  to  250  c.c,  dissolved  in  50% 
alcohol). 

The  test  is  carried  out  as  follows:  1.5  to  2  grm.  lemon  oil,  or  25  grm.  of 
lemon-extract  are  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  90  to 95%  alcohol;  2  c.c.  of  this  solu- 
tion are  poured  into  the  colourimeter-vessel,  10  c.c.  wi-phenylenediamine  solu- 
tion added,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  a  fixed  volume.  Comparative  tests 
are  made  simultaneously  in  the  same  manner  with  the  standard  solution 
referred  to  above,  until  the  precise  shade  of  colour  of  the  solution  under 
examination  is  reached.  The  citral-content  of  the  oil  or  extract  of  lemon  can 
be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  the  standard  solution  taken  up  in  the  test. 
If  the  citral-content  is  less  than  0.1%,  it  will  be  desirable  to  use  a  little  more 
of  the  solution  under  examination,  in  order  to  obtain  the  intensity  of  colour 
which  is  necessary  to  give  exact  results. 

Chace's  Method. — Chace^  has  devised  a  method  depending  on  the  prop- 
erty of  fuchsine-sulphurous  acid  of  giving  a  red  colouration  in  the  presence 
of  aldehydes.  The  solution  of  fuchsine-sulphurous  acid  is  prepared  as 
follows: 

0.5  grm.  of  fuchsine  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water  and  a  solution  contain- 
ing 16  grm.  of  SO3  is  added  and  when  decolourised  the  whole  is  made  up  to 
1,000  C.C.  The  solution  must  be  freshly  prepared,  that  is,  not  more  than  3  or 
4  da}^  old.  Alcohol  of  95%  strength  is  freed  from  aldehyde  by  keeping  it  in 
contact  with  caustic  alkali  for  several  days  and  then  distilling,  and  boiling  the 

s  7.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1909,  z,  79S. 
>7.  Amer.  Chem,  Soe.»  1906,  M,  147a. 
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distillate  with  25  grm.  of  m-phenylenediamine  per  litre,  for  a  few  hours 
under  a  reflux  condenser.  The  alcohol  is  then  finally  redistilled.  A  stand- 
ard solution  of  0.1%  of  citral  in  50%  alcohol  is  prepared.  A  quantity  of  the 
oil  or  essence  containing  about  o.i  to  o.Zigrm.  of  citral  is  diluted  to  100  c.c. 
with  50%  aldehyde-free  alcohol.  4  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  used  for  the  de- 
termination, and  are  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  20  c.c.  of  f  uchsine-sul- 
phurous  add  solution,  and  made  up  to  50  c.c.  with  alcohol.  After  well  mixing, 
the  observation  tube  is  kept  at  about  15°  and  the  colour  compared  with  the 
necessary  standards,  from  which  the  amount  of  citral  can  be  calculated. 

Little's  Method. — Little^  prefers  the  following  method  depending  on  the 
the  use  of  diaminophenol. 

The  method  is  easily  manipulated  and  can  be  conducted  at  room 
temperature: 

Reagent. — Dissolve  0.2  grm.  diaminophenol  hydrochloride  (commercially 
known  as  amidol),  in  100  c.c.  of  65%  by  volume  alcohol,  preferably  distilled 
over  potassium  hydroxide.  The  use  of  aldehyde-free  alcohol  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  difference  in  the  results,  as  acetaldehyde  has  no  apparent  effect 
upon  the  reagent.    The  reagent  is  very  readily  soluble  in  65%  alcohol. 

Standard  Citral  Solution. — A  solution  of  pure  citral  in  50%  alcohol,  c<mi- 
taining  o.ooi  grm.  per  c.c. 

Solution  of  Essence  or  Extract  of  Lemon. — Weigh  from  15  to  25  grm.  of 
the  extract  for  examination,  and  dilute  to  30  or  50  c.c.  with  50%  alcohol,  if 
a  terpeneless  extract,  making  a  50%  solution. 

Place  2  c.c.  of  the  standard  citral  solution  measured  from  an  accurately 
graduated  pipette,  in  a  250  mm.  colourimeter  tube,  add  20  c.c.  of  65%  alcohol, 
and  15  C.C  of  diaminophenol  reagent  and  make  up  to  50  c.c.  with  65%  alcohoL 
Place  2  C.C.  of  the  extract  in  the  other  tube  with  15  c.c.  of  the  reagent  and 
make  up  to  50  c.c.  with  65%  alcohol  as  before,  mixing  the  contents  of  both 
tubes  thoroughly  and  allowing  both  tubes  to  remain  for  5  to  10  minuted  at 
room  temperature,  when  the  maximum  colour  is  reached  in  both  the  citral 
tube  and  the  extract  under  examination.  The  reading  and  calculation  are 
made  at  once  or  a  reading  can  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  15  or  20  minutes  in 
duplicate.  The  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  citral  content  in  the  extract 
is  made  by  placing  the  standard  citral  tube  at  the  30  mm.  mark  and  adjust- 
ing the  tube  containing  the  extract  under  examination  so  that  the  2  small 
discs  of  colour  as  observed  through  the  two  immersion  tubes  are  similar 
in  tint. 

Kleber^  uses  a  method  based  on  the  phenylhydrazine  reaction,  which,  as 
slightly  modified  by  Schimmel  &  Co.,  is  as  follows: 

About  2  c.c.  of  oil  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a  freshly  prepared  2%  alcoholic 
phenylhydrazine  solution,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  during  x  hour 

1  Am€r.  Perfumer,  i9Z4i  74. 
*Amer.  Perfumer ,  X9Z2>  0»  284. 
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in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  of  about  50  c.c.  capacity.  20  c.c.  of  N/10  hydro- 
chloric add  are  then  added  and  the  liquid  is  mixed  by  gently  moving  the 
flask  backwards  and  forwards.  After  adding  10  c.c.  of  benzene  the  mixture 
is  shaken  vigorously  and  poured  into  a  separating  funnel.  The  acid  layer, 
amounting  to  about  30  c.c,  which  separates  clearly  after  the  mixture 
has  been  left  to  settle  a  short  time,  is  then  filtered  on  a  small  filter. 

To  20  c.c.  of  this  filtrate  10  drops  of  diethyl-orange  solution  (i  :  2,000)  are 
added  and  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
until  a  distinct  yellow  colour  appears.  From  this  the  quantity  in  c.c.  of  N/10 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  required  for  30  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  is  calculated. 
For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  phenylhydrazine  solution  a 
blank  test  without  oil  is  made  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
quantity  of  solution  used  up  for  30  ac.  of  the  filtrate  »  d  in  the  first,  and 
=  &  in  the  second  experiment,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  citral  present 
in  the  amount  of  oil  under  test  {s  grm.)  equals  a  —  6  c.c.  of  N/10  solution. 
Hence,  i  c.c.  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  being  equal  to  0.0152  grm.  citral,  the 
percentage  proportion  of  citral  in  the  oil  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula 

(fl  -  &)-I.S2 

s 

The  object  of  the.  extraction  with  benzene  is  to  reclarify  the  solution, 
which  becomes  turbid  after  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  When  this 
has  been  done  it  is  easier  to  recognise  the  change  in  the  colour  during  the 
titration. 

Refractive  Indices  of  Essential  Oils. 

The  following  table  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  the  figures  having  been 
determined  at  20^  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

Acarus  calamus  (sweet  flag) z .  soaS  to  z .  5 150 

Almond  (bitter) i .  53^0  Xo  i .  5446 

Almond  (bitter)  (S.A.P.) z .  5420  to  z .  5460 

Angelica z .  4800  to  z .  4820 

Angostura  bark z .  5060  to  z .  5085 

Aniseed z .  5535  to  i .  5565 

Bay  leaf  (Pimenta) z  .  ^850  to  z  .  5860 

(according  to  sp.  gr.) 

Bay  leaf  (Laurus) z .  4785  to  z .  4800 

Bergamot z .  4640  to  z .  4690 

Bucnu z .  4740  to  1 .  4870 

Caraput z .  4600  to  z .  4660 

(^allitris  (leaves) z .  4745  to  i .  48z$ 

Caraway z  .4870  to  z  .4975 

Cardamom z .  4610  to  z .  4700 

Cassia z .  5880  to  z  .0045 

Cassie  (flowers) z . szao  to  i  .5x40 

Cedar  wood i .  4980  to  i .  5050 

Cedar  wood  (Libanon) z.szas  to  Z.5Z34 

Chamomile  (Anthemis) x .  4450  to  z .  4525 

Cinnamon  bark z .  5900  to  i .  5995 

Cinnamon  leaf i .  5350  to  i .  5400 

Citronella  (Ceylon) x .  4650  to  z .  4680 

Citronella  (Java  and  Singapore) z .  4800  to  z .  4835 

Citron z .  4745  to  z .  47SS 

Clove  (bads) i .  5300  to  z .  5360 

Cognac 1 .  4390  to  z .  4300 
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Copaiba  (Aogpstura) . 

Copaiba  rBania) 

Copaiba  iCArtagena). 
Copaiba  (Maracaibo), 
Copaiba  (Maturin). . . 

CojMu^a  (Para) 

Coriander 

Cubeb 

Cumin 

Cyprett  (leaves) 


Dill 


Eucalyptus  (B.P.  and  U.S.?.  types) 
Fennel 


Galan^al 

Geranium  (Pelargonium) 

Geranium  (Cymbopogon) 

Ginger 

Gingergrass 

Guaiac  wood  (Bulnesia)  at  30° 
Gurjun  balsam 


Hop 

Juniper  (berry) 
Kananga 


Laurel  (Xautus  nobilis:  leaves) 

Lavender 

Lemon • 

Lemon^ass 

Lime  oil  (distilled) 

Lime  oil  expressed) 

Linaloe 


Mace 

Marjoram. 

Marjoram  (Cretic) 

Matico 

Melissa 

Mickelia  tongifolia  (flowers) 
Mustard 


Neroli. . . 
Nutmeg. 


Orange 

Orani 

Orris 


Orange  (Tangerine) 
(liquid) 


Parsley 

Patchouli 

Penn3rroyal 

Pepper , 

Peppermint 

Peru  balsam 

Persea  grathsima  (leaves) 

Pimento 

Pine  needles 


Rose  (at  25^). 

Rosemary 

Rue 


Santalwood 

Sassafras 

Savin 

Saw  palmetto 

Snake  root 

pearmint 

pike  lavender 

Storaz  (Asia  Minor). 
Sweet  birch 


Thuja  CeaO. 

Thyme 

Tolu  balsam. 
Turi>entine. . 


Vetivert. 


Wintergreen. 


.  5010  to 
.4940  to 
.4950  to 
•4975  to 
.4975  to 
.4930  to 
.4660  to 
.4909  to 
.5040  to 
.4700  to 

.4800  to 

.4600  to 

.  5350  to 

.4795  to 
.4620  to 
.4720  to 
.4880  to 
.4780  to 
.5030  to 
.4940  to 

.4850  to 

.4769  to 

.4810  to 

.4650  to 
.4620  to 
.4745  to 
.4820  to 
.4750  to 
.4800  to 
.4610  to 

.4760  to 
.4750  to 
.5050  to 
.4960  to 
.4738  to 
.4500 

.5250  to 

.4748  to 
.4760  to 

.4725  to 
.4760  to 
.4940  to 

.4800  to 
.5x10  to 
.4800  to 
.4890  to 
.4640  to 
.5730  to 
.5139  to 
.5303  to 
.4735  to 

.4580  to 
.4670  to 
.4300  to 

.5050  to 
.5200  to 
.4730  to 
.4120  to 
.4850  to 
.4800  to 
.4650  to 
. 5395  to 
.5350  to 

.4574  to 
.4800  to 
.5440  to 
.4090  to 


5150  to 


.5350  to 


.5030 

4975 
.5010 
.5000 
.5015 
.502s 
.4675 
.4965 
.S06O 

4«IS 

.4950 

.467s 

.5345 

48x5 
.4720 

.476* 

■  49SO 
•  4930 
.5050 
.5025 

.4920 

.4835 
.5110 

.4770 
.4670 
.4760 
.4885 
.4780 
4845 
.4630 

.4800 
.4850 
.510S 
.5290 
.4820 

.5381 

.4765 
.4800 

.4760 

4790 

.4960 

5190 
.5150 
.4825 
.4990 
.4679 
.5790 
.5175 
.5309 
.4835 

.4650 
•4735 
.4340 

.5100 
.5300 
.4790 

.4135 
.4900 

.4970 
.4675 
.4655 
,5380 

.458s 
.4900 
.4600 
•4740 

.5aT0 

■  5375 
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Witch*]iaael i  .4830  to  x  .4895 

Wonnaeed  (American) ^ x .  4740  to  x .  4760 

Wormwood i .  4600  to  x .  47 10 

Ylang-Ylang x. 4780  to  1.5x35 

Zedoary i .  5020  to  x .  5060 

Alcohols  of  the  Geraniol  Series. 

GeiBiiioL — In  reference  to  the  constitution  of  geraniol  as  given  on  page 
358  of  Vol.  IV,  it  is  still  unsettled  whether  that  formula  is  correct  or  whether 
geraniol  should  be  represented  as  follows: 

„  ^^C  .CxIs.CHs.CMs.C(CMs)  I  CH.CHi.OH 

A  corresponding  alternative  formula  for  the  stereoisomer  nerol  (page  263, 
Vol.  rV)  naturally  follows. 

Citroaenol. — An  alternative  formula  for  citronellol  (see  page  263,  Vol. 
IV)  has  been  suggested  as  follows: 

„  ^  x,C.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH(CrIi).CH2.Crii.OH 

The  chemistry  of  citronellol  is  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  condition.  Rupe^ 
has  dearly  shown  that  citronellal  exists  in  two  modifications,  and  this  may 
well  be  true  of  citronellol.  Tiemann  and  Schmidt*  held  that  /^soo-citronellol 
from  geranium  and  rose  oils  and  (f«x/ro-citronellol  obtained  from  citronellal 
are  merely  optically  active  isomers,  whilst  Barbier  and  Bouveault,'  Bouveaidt 
and  Gourmand,^  and  Barbier  and  L^er'  maintain  that  they  are  two  alcohols 
of  different  constitution.  Barbier  and  Locquin*  have  now  carried  out  a 
further  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  show  that  citronellol  and  rhodinol 
are  in  fact  chemical  isomers.  They  state  that  by  attaching  a  halogen  acid 
to  ^^-citronellol  or  /-citronellol,  treating  the  resulting  compound  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  sodium  acetate,  and  subsequently  hydrolysing,  J-rhodinol 
or  ^rhodinol  results.  They  also  claim  that  rhodinol  on  oxidation  yields 
an  aldehyde,  rhodinal,  which  is  not  identical  with  citronellal. 

LanaloL — The  figures  usually  recorded  for  the  sp.  gr.  of  linalol  are  now 
known  to  be  too  high.  Schimmel  &  Co.  have  prepared  a  pure  specimen  by 
decomposing  linalol  phenylurethane.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  15^  was  found  to  be 
0.8666.'  Tiemann^  also  found  this  to  be  the  case,  his  pure  specimen 
having  a  sp.  gr.  0.8622  at  20^. 

NeroL — ^The  view  that  geraniol  {q.v.)  and  nerol  are  stereoisomers  ex- 

I  AnnaUn,  19x4?  409»  I49* 

*  Ber.t  tBg6,  29,  903. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  X896,  |aa,  737.  703> 

*  Compt,  rend.,  XQ04,  xaS,  1699. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  X897.  ia4«  1308. 

*  Compt,  rend,,  1913*  I57»  1x14. 
'  Report,  Oct.,  X9xx.  141. 

*  Ber.,  X898.  3l»  834. 
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pressed  on  pages  262  and  263  in  Vol.  IV  has  been  confirmed  by  Blumann  and 
Zeitschel,^ 

Nerolidol  and  FamesoL — ^These  two  substances  are  not,  chemically,  in 
any  dose  relationship  to  the  geraniol  alcohols,  but,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
deal  in  this  work  with  the  sesquiterpene  alcohols  as  a  class,  and  as  these 
bodies  are  found  in  the  same  group  of  oils,  they  may  be  dealt  with  conven- 
iently in  this  section. 

Nerolidol  is  an  alcohol  of  the  formula  C16H26O  which  is  found  in  the 

« 

high  boiling  fractions  of  neroli  oil.  Its  odour  is  sweet,  but  not  powerful, 
and  it  has  recently  been  found  to  be  the  principal  constituent  of  peruviol,  an 
oil  isolated  from  balsam  of  Peru  by  Thoms  and  believed  by  him  to  be  a  chem- 
ical individual.*  Nerolidol  boils  at  276-277°  or  at  128-129**  under  6  mm.  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  0.880,  [a]i>  +  13°,  and  ref.  index  1.48023. 

Famesol  is  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  having  the  formula  CuHi^O,  which 
has  been  isolated  from  a  number  of  the  natural  flower  ottos.  It  has  been 
identified  in  the  essential  oils  of  cassie  flowers  {Acacia  farnesiana),  rose, 
ylang-ylang  and  ambrette  seeds.  Its  odour  reminds  one  strongly  of  that 
peculiar  odour  which  runs  through  all  pure  Bulgarian  otto  of  rose,  and  known 
to  experts  as  the  "honey"  odour — an  odour  somewhat  recalling  that  of 
honeysuckle  flowers.  There  is  also  in  it  a  suggestion  of  a  heavy  odour,  char- 
acteristic of  the  sesquiterpene  alcohols,  of  the  Oriental  type,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  cedar  wood. 

Farnesol  is  an  oil  boiling  at  160°  under  10  mm.  pressure,  and  149°  under 
4  mm.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  0.890,  and  ref.  index  1.4880.  It  is  optically 
inactive.  These  characters  indicate  that  it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the 
so-called  olefinic  sesquiterpenes  than  to  the  normal  sesquiterpenes,  which 
have  a  sp.  gr.  considerably  over  0.900,  and  a  ref.  index  of  1.500  or  more. 

Farnesol  may  be  characterised  by  converting  it  by  oxidation  with  chromic 
acid  as  described  under  the  oxidation  of  geraniol,  when  it  yields  an  aldehyde, 
which  has  been  termed /arn^^o/.  This  compound  yields  a  semi-carbazone  in 
the  usual  manner,  m.  p.  133*^-135*^. 

Cyclic  Teipene  Alcohols. 

BomeoL — The  highest  rotatory  power  observed  for  a  natural  borneol  is 
[a]  D  —  39^  25'  {SchimmeVs  Report^  April,  1895,  74).  To  differentiate  be- 
tween borneol  and  isoborneol,  Henderson  and  Heilbron*  recommend  prepare 
ing  the  nitrobenzoates  of  the  alcohols.  The  alcohol,  dissolved  in  from  10  to 
15  times  its  weight  of  pyridine  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  about  the 
calculated  quantity  of  ^-nitrobenzoyl  chloride.  The  pyridine  is  extracted 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  at  0°,  and  the  ^-nitrobenzoate  washed  with 

>  Ber,,  I9XZ*  44«  3591. 

*  SckimmeVs  Report,  April.  19141  8o. 

*Proc.  Ckem,  Soc,  I9i3f  38x* 
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dilute  sulphuric  acid^  dried,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  The  borneol 
compound  melts  at  137^  and  the  isoborneol  compound  at  129*^. 

Fenchyi  AlcohoL — ^This  alcohol  forms  a  phthalic  acid  ester,  m.  p.  145^,  and 
phenylurethane,  m.  p.  82-83®. 

Pickard,  Lewcock  and  Yates^  have  prepared  pure  /«t^o-fenchyl  alcohol,  by 
reducing  fenchone  and  converting  the  fenchyi  alcohol  into  the  hydrogen 
phthalate.  By  fractional  oystallisation  of  the  magnesium  and  cinchonine 
salts,  a  hydrogen  phthalate  was  obtained,  which,  on  saponification  gave 
tevo-fenchyl  alcohol  [a]©  —  15®  30'. 

Thujyl  AlcdioL — For  the  isomeric  forms  of  thujyl  alcohol  reference 
should  be  made  to  a  paper  by  Paolini.^ 

TerpineoL — ^The  liquid  terpineol  of  commerce  manufactured  from  terpin 
hydrate  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
a-terpineol,  m.  p.  35®,  which  predominates,  and  of  iS-terpineol  m.  p.  32°  (incor- 
rectly described  as  ^terpineol  on  page  281  of  Vol.  IV,  line  2),  and  of  liquid 
terpineol*  m.  p.  —  i**.  The  terpineol  melting  at  69-70°  has  been  termed 
7-terpineoL    The  three  varieties  have  the  following  characters: 


0 


M.p 

Sp.  gr, 

Rotation.. . 
Ref.  index 
B.  p 


3S*-38*' 

0.935-0.940 

up  to  -  X17® 

X. 48x0-1. 4827 

2x7-2x9* 


32*-33'* 
0.923 


1.4747 
2x0* 


69*-70' 


MentfaoL — ^Absolutely  pure  menthol  melts,  according  to  Schimmel  &  Co. 
(Die  Atherischen  Ole,  Band  I,  p.  405)  at  43.5**  to  44.5°.  The  specific  rota- 
tory power  of  melted  menthol  at  46°  is  —50**,  and  in  a  20%  alcoholic  solu- 
tion at  20**,  is  —49.3  s**.  ^or  the  characters  of  i5(7menthol  see  Pickard  and 
Littlebury.* 

CineoL — ^This  neutral  substance  is  incorrectly  classed  as  an  alcohol  on 
page  284  of  Vol.  rv. 


Alcohol 

Source 

M.,  p. 

B.  p. 

Rotation 
IciJd 

Ref. 

ndez 

Sp.  gr. 

W.  Indian  santal 
oU 

Atractylis  oil 
Bettila  oil 
Cedarwood  oil 
Cttbeb  oil 
BucalirptttS  oil 
Flower  oils 
Bulnesia  oiL 
Marsh  tea  oil 
Neroli  oil 
Patchouli  oil 
Santal  oil 

liquid 

59' 
liquid 
86-87* 
68-70* 

88* 
liquid 

I04*» 
liquid 

56* 
liquid 
liquid 

300" 

292* 
393' 

284* 

xdo*'  (10  mm.) 

288<' 

281* 

a77** 
296<» 
3bx* 
310" 

AtractyloL 

o« 

-     35; 
+  9.5' 

I.SXXO 

X.50X8 
1.5x39 

Betttlol 

Cedrol 

^•975     ,          ^ 
Z.0056  (at  M*) 

Cabeb-camphor 

EttdMoiol 

• 

"35. S* 
0* 

-  30* 

¥i3is^ 
-97. 6^ 

-  X.2«» 

-  56* 

1.5x64 
X.488X 
I. 5100 
Z.5073 

0.9884 

Pamesol 

0.887 

OtiA«ni  . 

0.97Z 

Ledum-camphor 

NfifoUdoI..   -  - . 

0.98x4 

Patcfaouli-camphor . . 
tf-Santalol 

X.5345 

X.028 
0.977 

ff  -SantflM .  , 

Santal  oil 

0 . 9784 

1  Proc.  Chtm.  5<m:.,  i9X3f  »9p  127. 

*  Rend.  R.  Acad,  Lincei,  20, 1,  765. 

■Wallach,  Uebig's  AnnaUn^  1907.  3S6,  3x8;  1908,  362,  343. 

*  Trans.,  X9X2,  xoxp,  xo. 
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Alcohols. 

The  preceding  table  brings  the  principal  characters  of  the  sesquiteipene 
alcohols  up  to  date. 

Aldehydes  of  the  Geraniol  Series. 

CitraL — It  is  uncertain  whether  citral  has  the  constitution  assigned  to  it  on 
page  267  of  Vol.  IV,  or  whether  it  is  represented  by  the  following  formula: 

S«*^C.CH2.CH,.CH,.C(CHs) :  CH.CHO 

CitroneOid. — Rupe^  has  shown  that  there  exist  two  isomeric  forms  of 
citronellal. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  IV. 

Pages  180  and  315,  Pinene  does  not  form  a  constituent  of  oil  of  bay  and  its  presence  it 
such  oO  is  a  sign  of  adulteration. 

Page  182,  line  12,  for  "derivations**  read  "derivatives.** 

Page  189,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "  Thorns**  read  "  Thorns." 

Page  210,  line  i  of  footnote,  for  "  Thomas"  read  "  Thorns.** 

Page  233,  line  17,  for  "Cassio"  read  "Cassia"  and  add  "See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  44a." 

Page  224,  in  TVible,  for  "Anethol"  read  "Anethole." 

Page  281,  line  2,  for  "^teipineol"  read  "/3-terpineoi.*' 

>  AnnaUn,  191 4,  40a,  149. 
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By  ERNEST  J.  PARRY,  B.Sc,  F.I.C. 

ANDROPOGON  OILS. 

Most  of  these  oils  are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Cymbopogon  which  was 
formerly  recognized  only  as  a  subgenus. 

CitroneOa  Ofl. — ^The  parent  plant  of  dtronella  grass  is  known  as  mana 
grass  of  which  Stapf  distinguishes  two  varieties^  Cymbopogon  Nardus,  var. 
Unturi,  and  C.  Nardus  var.  conferHfiorus.  The  natives  di£ferentiate  still 
further  in  Ceylon  and  the  following  table  illustrates  this  differentiation,  with 
the  character  of  the  various  oils  themselves. 


Parent  Plant 

wm* 

1 

• 
0% 

dii 

«D 

Total 
alcohol 

t^ 

Q 

2 

( 

Botanical  name 

to  Stapf's  determination) 

Native  name 

0 

According 

^m 

1   % 

% 

% 

I 

C. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 
itypicus) 
Rendle   var. 

Liuucti, 

stapf 

Maha>naran-pengiri 

o.gao 

— 

3*    7' 

51. 6 

37.6 

34.0 

9 

C. 

Nardus, 

Linucsi, 

stapf 

Maha-naran-pengiri 

o.gos 

— 

6»3a' 

63.3 

38.4 

34.8 

{typicus) 
Rendle  var. 

• 

3 

C. 

Nardus, 

LinntBi, 

Stapf 

Maha-naran-pengiri 

0.913 

+ 

3*'aa' 

57.3 

36.2 

31. 0 

itypicus) 
Rendle  var. 

4 

C. 

Nardus, 

lAnucsi, 

Stapf 

Heen-naran-x>engiri 

0.913 

+ 

a»3S' 

43-5 

34.6 

X8.9 

5 

C. 

Nardus, 

itypicus) 
Rencle  var. 
^    {typicus) 
Rendle  var. 

(typicus) 
Rendle  var. 

Linuai, 

Stepf 

Heen-naran-pengiri 

0.894 

- 

3*  20' 

47.7 

35.8 

3t.9 

6 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linucei, 

Stapf 

Heen-naran-pengiri 

0.909 

+ 

2»     6' 

53-5 

30.0 

33.5 

7 

c. 

Nardus, 

LiUHCBi, 

Stapf 

Light-leaved    mana 

0.909 

+ 

4**  54' 

56.5 

38.6 

17.9 

^    itypicus) 
Rendle   var. 

8 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linuai, 

SUpf 

Light-leaved    mana 

0.908 

+ 

3*30' 

64.0 

30.2 

33.8 

Uypicus) 

9 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 
itypicus) 

Liunai, 

Stapf 

Small-leaved    mana 

0.906 

+ 

3*7' 

57. 0 

34.4 

32.6 

XO 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 
itypicus) 

Liun4gi, 

Stapf 

Small-leaved   mana 

0.909 

+ 

3'ao' 

56.3 

36.5 

19.8 

XI 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 

Liuncti, 

Stapf 

Sour  mana 

0.93s 

-fi6»        '35. 3 

16.3 

19.0 

itypicus) 

11 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 

Linnmi, 

Stapf 

Sour  mana 

0.967 

+  iS°SO' 

26.9 

6.3 

20.6 

itypicus) 
Rendle   var. 

13 

c. 

Nardus, 

Linnai, 

Stapf 

Very       broad-leaved 

0.936 

+ 

i*»3i' 

48.7  2S.8 

22.9 

itypicus) 

mana 

14 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 
itypicus) 

Linncu, 

Stapf 

Very       broad-leaved 
mana 

0.906 

^^ 

o''24' 

64.7 

36.5 

28.3 

X5 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle    var. 
itypicus) 

Linnati, 

Stapf 

Given  as 

"  maha-pengiri/' 

but  probably  '^mana  " 

0.912 

1*38' 

48.6 

25. 5 

23.  z 

x6 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle   var. 

LinncH, 

Stapf 

Given  as 

0.909 

— 

2»l8' 

56.435.8 

20.6 

itypicus) 

"maha-pengiri." 

but  probawy  '^mana  " 

Giaucous-leaved- 

17 

c. 

Nardus, 

Rendle    var 

.    confertifiorus. 

0.913 

+  : 

t2*  12' 

46.5 

29.3 

17.3 

Stapf 

mana 
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• 

Parent  Plant 

dxs 

«D 

«2 

% 

.2 

c 

0 
% 

3 

w 

2: 

Botanical  name 
(According  to  Stapf's  determination) 

Native  name 

••* 

0 

% 

I8 
X9 

30 
3X 
33 

33 
34 
35 

C.    Nardus,    Rendle    var,    confer tiflorus, 

Stapf 
C.    Nardus,    Rendle    var.    confertiftorust 

Stapf 
C.    NarduSt    Rendle    var.    eonfertiflorus, 

Stapf 
C.    Nardus,    Rendle    var.    conferiifioruSt 

Stapf 
C.    NarduSt    Rendle    var.    conSartifiortu, 

Stapf 
C.  Nardus,  Rendle.  closely  allied  to  var. 

amfertilhrus 
C.  Nardus,  Rendle,  closely  allied  to  var. 

con/ertiforus 

C.  Nardus,  Rendle,  closely  allied  to  var. 

confertiflorus 

Glaucous-lea  ved- 

mana 

White-stemmed  mana 

White-stemmed  mana 

Red-stemmed  mana 

Red-stemmed   mana 

Lenabatu-pengiri 
(not  genuine) 

Lenabatu-pengiri 
(not  genuine) 

Lenabatu-pengiri 
(not  genuine) 

0.900 
0.908 
0.904 
0.939 
0.909 
0,91s 
0.902 

0.907 

+  4'* 
+    i'»37' 

-f-    3»36' 

-f  6«»  19' 
+  o'  58' 
+   3-46' 

-  3«  II' 

-  o"  6' 

6x.3 

54.8 
58.0 
39.x 
57.0 
53.0 
63.x 
64.3 

43.7 
30.3 
34.8 

X9.4 

38.9 
31. X 

39.5 
44.8 

17. s 
34.6 
33.3 

X9-7 

38.1 

30.9 
33.6 

19.4 

The  Maha-pengiri  grass,  which  is  cultivated  largely  in  Java  is  Cymbo- 
pogan  Winterianus. 

The  constituents  of  Ceylon  citronella  oil  hitherto  identified  are  as  follows: 
citroneUal,  geraniol,  camphene,  dipentene,  methyl-heptenone,  bomeoli  methyl- 
eugenol,  limonene,  thujyl  alcohol  (?),  nerol,  geranyl  acetate,  (^tronellyl 
acetate  and  but3n:ate  and  a  sesquiterpene  of  sp«  gr.  0.8643,  probably  identi- 
cal with  an  aliphatic  sesquiterpene  isolated  by  Semmler  and  Spomitz^  from 
Java  citronella  oil,  and  which  has  the  following  characters:  sp.  gr.  0.8489, 
optical  rotation  +0^  36',  ref.  index  1.5325,  and  b.  p.  138-140®  at  9  mm.  pres- 
sure. Elze^  has  quite  recently  isolated  about  0.25%  of  famesol  from  this 
oil.  The  Java  oil  contains  geraniol,  citronellal,  i-citronellol,  traces  of  methyl- 
eugenol,  dtral,  isovaleric  aldehyde,  i^o-amyl-alcohol  and  the  sesquiterpene, 
dtronellene,  above  mentioned.  The  following  fig\ires  may  be  taken  to  cover 
the  vast  majority  of  genuine  samples.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  oil  exported  in  drums  from  Ceylon  is  adidter- 
ated  with  petroleum — so  as  just  to  pass  Schimmel's  test.  The  custom  of 
purchasing  on  a  geraniol  standard  (i,e.,  total  acety Usable  constituents)  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground. 


Ceylon  oil 


Java  oil 


Sp.  Gr 

Optical  rotation. . 
Ref.  index  at  30°. 
Total  "Geraniol" 


0.898  to  0.930 

-7*  to  -30* 

1 . 4790  to  X . 4890 
57%  to  64% 


0.884  to  0.900 

o*  to   -  3* 
1.4650  to  X.4730 
83%  to  96% 


Lemon-grass  OIL — Formerly  it  was  true  that  lemon-grass  oil  distilled  in 
the  East  was  soluble  in  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol,  whereas  that  distilled  in 
the  West  Indies,  although  soluble  when  freshly  distilled  rapidly  lost  its 
solubility.    This  is  not,  however,  true  today,  and  nearly  all  lemon-grass  o3 


^  Btr.,  19x3.  46*  4035. 

*  Chem.  Zeil.,   19x3,  37*  1433. 
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is  at  the  present  time  insoluble  in  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  Further,  on 
the  voyage  from  the  East  it  steadily  loses  its  dtral  strength  and  samples 
examined  a  year  after  distillation  will  frequently  show  a  loss  of  5  to  8% 
in  citral.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  use  of  different  types  of  grass,  or 
different  method  of  cultivation  is  not  yet  understood. 

Numerous  samples  of  lemon-grass  oil  from  various  parts  of  the  world  have 
recently  been  examined,  such  as  Uganda,  Bermuda,  Montserrat,  Seychelles, 
Sumatra,  Mayotte  and  Burmah.  These,  however,  are  scarcely  commercial 
articles  and  call  for  no  remarks  here. 

Pafanarosa  Oil  and  Ginger-grass  Oil. — The  grass  known  as  Cymbopogon 
Martini  exists  in  two  varieties,  the  native  names  being  "motia"  and  "sofia," 
These  names  have  been  adopted  by  Burkill,  and  the  grasses  are  known  as 
follows: 

Cymbopogon  Martini  var.  Motia  =  palmarosa  oil 
Cymbopogon  Martini  var,  Sofia  =  ginger-grass  oil. 

The  characters  of  the  two  oils  are  as  follows: 


Palmarosa 


Ginger-grass 


Sp.  Gr 

G^tical  rotation 

Ref .  iniliyK. 

Add  valtie 

Bster  value. 

Total  geraniol 

SolttbiGty  in  70  %  alcohol 


0.886  too. 900 

+6«to  -a'* 

z.47ao  to  X.4760 

0.5  to  3.0 

xa  to  4& 

75  to  95  % 

I  in  X. 5  to  3  volumes 


0.900  too. 953 

+54**  to  -30^ 

i.ATfioto  X.4930 

to  6.3 

8  to  39  (rarely  to  54) 

35  to  65  % 
z  in  3  to  3  volumes 


Traces  of  famesol  have  been  found  in  palmarosa  oil,^  and  also  traces 
of  caproic  acid  in  the  form  of  esters. 

Ginger-grass  oil  contains  (f-a-phellandrene,  dipentene,  J-Umonene, 
heptaldehyde,  dtronellal  or  an  isomeric  aldehyde,  i-carvone,  geraniol  and 
dihydrocumic  alcohol. 

Vetivert  OIL — ^This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  roots  of  Vetiveria  zizanioides, 
formerly  known  as  Andropogon  muricata.  It  is  a  viscous  oil  with  a  heavy, 
penetrating  odour,  and  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes  of  the  oriental  type.  The  roots  are  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
Khas-ELhas  or  cus-cus. 

Genvresse  and  Langlois  isolated  from  this  oil  a  hydrocarbon  C15H24  which 
they  termed  vetivene  and  an  alcohol,  vetivenol,  CisHsqO  and  an  ester  of  this 
alcohol  and  an  acid  of  the  formula  C15HS4O2.  Semmler  and  his  colleagues^ 
have  more  recently  shown  that  vetivenol  has  the  formula  C16H24O,  and  the 
acid  C16HS2O2.  For  the  differences  between  the  alcohol  and  esters  present 
in  vetivert  oils  of  different  origins,  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 

>  Else.  CAtfiR.  Z0U.,  19x0.  34f  857. 

*  CompL  rend,,  1902,  Z35»  zo59> 

•  Btr.,  X9xa.  45>  2347. 
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The  oil  distiUed  in  Europe  from  the  dried  imported  root  has  the  foUowing 
characters: 

Sp.gr i.ois    toz.040 

Optical  rotation +as*  to  +37* 

Ref.  index  to  20^ x.5220  to  t.ssTO 

Add  value 27  to  65 

Bster  value 9*8  to  33 

Ester  value  after  acetylation 130  to  15S 

It  is  soluble  in  i  to  2  volumes  of  So%  alcohol  with  turbidity. 
The  oil  distilled  in  Reunion  from  the  fresh  roots  has  the  following  char- 
acters: 

Sp.  gr 0.980    to  I  .oao 

Optical  rotation. +a2*  to  +37* 

Ref.  index. 1.5150  to  i. $370 

Add  value 4.5  to  17 

Ester  value 5to30 

Bster  value  after  acetylation 124  to  145 

It  is  soluble  in  i  to  2  volumes  of  80%  alcohol  with  turbidity. 

Fiji  and  Seychelles  vetivert  oils  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  above 
described. 

Puran  Singh^  has  examined  the  oil  distilled  in  India  from  Indian-gionen 
roots,  and  his  results  suggest  that  in  the  distillation  of  the  roots  a  small 
amount  of  resin  is  carried  over,  and  that  if  the  oil  be  freed  from  this  by  careful 
redistillation,  the  resulting  oil  is  laevorotatory.  75  grm.  of  oil  were  carefully 
steam  distilled  and  about  65  grm.  of  oil  resulted.  The  residue  was  a  dark- 
red  resinous  mass,  which  was  extracted  with  alcohol.  About  9.4  grm.  <^ 
a  dark-red  resin  of  a  brilliant  fracture  were  obtained.  It  softened  at  65^,  and 
completely  melted  at  70®.    It  gave  the  following  constants: 

sp.  firr.  at  30° 1 .  13a 

Acid  number 46.$^ 

Saponification  number x xi .oa 

Ester  number 64. 38 

Iodine  value  (H<ibl,  after  18  hours) 368.  ao 

Optical  rotation  calculated  on  xo  c.c.  of  the  solid  resin +488.04 

The  redistilled  oil,  which  was  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  and  quite  trans- 
parent,  gave  the  following  constants: 

sp.  gr.  at  xs" X  .oil 

Optical  rotation  in  xoo-mm.  tube — 30.6S 

Nd  20* 1.5165 

Acid  number xo^S 

Saponification  number 80. 1 

Ester  number 69.6 

Saponification  number  after  acetylisation 133.8 

Iodine  value  (Habl.  after  x8  hours) 194*4 

Soluble  in  a  parts  of  80%  alcohol. 

The  above  constants  are  different  from  those  already  recorded  by  various 
observers.  This  difference  may  be  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  resin  from 
the  oil  by  redistillation;  at  least  in  optical  rotation  it  is  mainly  due  to  this 
cause.  The  angle  of  rotation  of  the  oil  in  this  case  is  about  —31**,  while  all 
observers  have  recorded  for  vetivert  oil  a  rotation  of  +25**  to  +40**.  The 
optical  rotation  of  the  resin  is  +488.4**.    Taking  the  proportion  of  the  oil  to 

>  Ckem.  and  Druggist,  X914,  a,  51. 

*  Approximately;  because  the  solution  had  to  be  made  too  dilute  for  observation,  owing  to  tha 
dark  colour  of  the  resin. 
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resin,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  to  be  8 :  i,  the  optical  rotation  calculated  on  the 
mixture  of  resin  and  oil  comes  to  +34^*  It  seems  that  the  dextrorotation  of 
the  oil  is  due  to  the  small  proportion  of  Khas^Khas  resin.  This  will  also  have 
its  effect  on  other  constants.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  constants  of  this 
oil  as  recorded  by  other  observers  were  determined  on  redistilled  oil  or  on 
the  first  distillate.  If  on  the  latter,  then  the  constants  of  this  resin-free  oil 
wiU  in  all  cases  be  different  from  those  already  published.  This  has  yet  to  be 
confirmed. 

Almond  Oil. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  a  commercial  product  of  considerable 
importance,  as  it  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  preparation  of  flavouring 
essences. 

The  true  bitter  almond  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of 
Prunus  amygdalis  {Amygdfllis  communis),  the  ordinary  bitter  almond.  But 
as  the  kernels  of  the  peach  and  apricot  yield  an  oil  which  is  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  almond,  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  almond  oil  of  commerce 
is  really  derived  from  peach  and  apricot  kernels.  Hence  the  remarks  made 
here  apply  to  all  three  oils  indiscriminately. 

The  oil  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  seeds  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  enzyme  emulsin  on  the  glucoside  amygdalin,  under  the  influence  of 
water.  Without  discussing  the  question  of  intermediate  products,  the  action 
taking  place  results,  in  the  main,  in  the  formation  of  benzaldehyde  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  as  follows: 

CoHm  NOu  +  2H^  =  C7HeO  +  HCN  +  2C6Hi,Oe 

amygdalin  bensaldehyde  glucose 

The  natural  oil  therefore  contains  hydrocyanic  acid  and  is  highly  poisonous 
The  commercial  article  is  therefore  usually  deprived  of  hydrocyanic  add  and 
sold  as  ''01.  amygdals  essent.  sine  acido  prussico  (S.A.P.)." 

Composition. — ^This  oil  consists  principally  of  benzaldehyde  (with  or 
without  hydrocyanic  acid)  and  a  little  benzaldehyde-cyanhydrin,  CbH6(CH)- 
(OH)CN  formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  aldehyde  and  the  acid. 

Chaiacters. — ^The  sp.  gr.  of  the  natural  oil  varies  between  1.045  ^^^  1.070. 
It  is  optically  inactive  or  at  most,  very  faintly  dextrorotatory,  up  to  +0**  10'. 
Its  ref.  index  is  from  1.5320  to  1.5440. 

Hydrocyanic  acid -is  detected  by  shaking  the  oil  with  water,  and  then 
adding  to  the  water  minute  quantities  of  ferrous  and  ferric  chlorides,  and  then 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  a  blue  colour  or 
precipitate  is  formed  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present.  To  estimate  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  I  grm.  should  be  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  50  c.c  of  water 
added.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
well  shaken.    The  liquid  is  then  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  silver 
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cyanide  is  collected,  washed  and  weighed  as  silver  after  ignition.    Four  parts 
of  silver  correspond  to  one  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

If  deprived  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  i .  050  to  x . 055,  and  a 
ref.  index  of  1.5420  to  1.5460  at  20^.  It  boils  principally  at  179^  and  is 
soluble  in  I  to  2  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  Nitrobenzene  has  been  found  as  an 
adulterant  of  this  oil,  but  is  rarely  used  now.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1.200  and 
its  odour  is  characteristically  coarse.  It  can  be  detected  with  certainty  by 
boiling  the  oil  with  a  little  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings.  The  nitrobenzene  is 
reduced  to  aniline,  which  is  distilled  off  and  a  few  drops  of  chlorinated 
lime  solution  added  to  the  distillate;  the  characteristic  violet  colour  results 
if  aniline  be  present.  The  usual  adulterant,  however,  is  synthetic  benzalde- 
hyde.  This  can  be  detected,  chemically,  only  if  it  contains  traces  of  chlorine, 
which  the  lower  grades  do,  having  been  made  by  a  condensation  process  in 
which  hydrochloric  acid  is  used.  To  detect  chlorine,  a  pure  filter  paper  is 
satvirated  with  the  oil  and  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  standing  in  a 
larger  one,  and  a  beaker  whose  sides  are  moistened  with  distilled  water  is 
inverted  over  the  smaller  dish  after  the  paper  has  been  lighted.  The  beaker  is 
washed  out  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  the  liquid  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  tested  for  chlorides  in  the  usual  manner.  Heyl^  recommends 
the  following  method: 

I  to  2  grm.  of  chlorine-free  calcium  hydroxide  are  stirred  up  with  a  glass  rod 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  10  to  15  drops  of  benzaldehyde,  the  mixture  is 
then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  calcium  hydroxide  and  slowly  brought  to  a 
red  heat.  After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  poured  into  a  beaker, 
5  to  6  c.c.  of  water  are  carefully  added,  and  the  mixture  is  faintly  acidified  with 
nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  through  chlorine-free  filtering  paper 
or  glass-wool  and  tested  for  chlorine  with  silver  nitrate.  Rupp*  prefers  the 
following  test: 

A  copper  wire,  or,  better  still,  a  strip  of  copper  wire-netting  0.5  cm.  in 
width  (about  i  mm.  mesh)  is  twisted  at  one  end  into  a  narrow  spiral  shape, 
forming  a  roll  about  the  diameter  of  a  large  pea.  This  roll  is  re]>eatedly 
drawn  through  a  non-luminous  flame  in  order  to  oxidise  the  surface  of  the 
copper  and  to  remove  any  yellow  or  green  colouration.  When  cool,  the  roll 
is  dipped  into  the  benzaldehyde  under  examination  and  is  then  exposed  to  the 
flame  for  a  moment  in  order  to  inflame  the  benzaldehyde.  When  the  ben- 
zaldehyde is  burnt  off  (not  in  the  flame)  the  roll  is  again  applied  to  the  top  of 
the  flame.    If  there  is  a  green  colouration,  chlorine  is  present. 

Angelica  Oil. 

Schimmel  &  Co.'  give  the  following  values  for  angelica  oil  distilled  by 
themselves  from  various  parts  of  the  plant. 

1  Apoih.  Zeit.,  1912,  37*  49- 

*  Apoth.  Zeit.,  191  a,  37*  49« 

*  Report,  April,  Z9zx,  ao. 
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Oil  from 


Sp.  gr.  at  15° 


Rotation 


Ref.  index 
at  20"*. 


Acid  No. 


Bstf  r  No. 


Root 
Seed. 


0.8550 
0.8697 
0.8767 

0.873 J 
0.8623 


+a8» 
+aa*» 


2' 
8' 


^ao'*  II' 

+a8*  33' 
-I-12'*  12' 


X.4778 
1.4804 
1.4832 
1.4808 
I . 4868 


o.S 

\:l 

3.5 

I.I 


17-6 
aa.6 
ai.x 

as. 9 
18. X 


Aniseed  OiL 

Schimmel  &  Co.^  have  identified  the  following  terpenes  in  oil  of  star 
aniseed:  (f-a-pinene;  (f-)3-phellandrene;  dipentene;  Mimonene. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  made  on  page  312  of  Vol.  IV,  the  solidifying 
point  of  aniseed  oil  is  a  factor  of  the  highest  importance.  The  fact  that  the 
oil  can  exist  in  the  liquid  condition  at  a  temperature  much  below  its  congealing 
point  is  inmiaterial,  since  crystallisation  can  be  induced  by  sowing  the  oil 
with  a  cr3rstal  of  anethole,  or  by  skilful  stirring  with  the  thermometer.  If 
the  oil,  in  a  narrow  test-tube,  be  cooled  to  about  9^  or  10^,  and  a  crystal  of 
anethole  added,  or  crystallisation  induced  by  stirring,  the  thermometer  will 
rapidly  rise  as  crystallisation  sets  in,  and  the  maximum  temperature,  which 
a  little  experience  will  readily  determine,  indicates  the  true  congealing  point. 
In  the  best  oils  this  will  be  at  least  15^,  and  congealing  points  below  this  indi- 
cate inferior  oils,  or  oils  from  which  anethole  has  been  deliberately  extracted. 

The  presence  of  petroleum  oil  in  aniseed  oil  is  very  easily  detected  by  the 
lowering  of  the  sp.  gr.,  the  lowering  of  the  melting  point  and  ref.  index,  and 
the  insolubility  in  even  large  quantities  of  90%  alcohol,  when  petroleum  oil 
separates  and  can  be  examined  and  identified. 

A  number  of  samples  have  of  recent  years  been  found  on  the  market  which 
have  either  been  adulterated  with  such  an  oil  as  camphor  oil  or  from  which 
large  quantities  of  anethole  have  been  abstracted ;  see  Parry,*  Umney',  Jensen* 
and  Durrans.^  It  is  still  a  question  of  doubt  as  to  which  form  of  adulteration 
had  been  adopted,  but  Parry  recommends  dividing  the  oil  into  the  following 
fractions:  the  first  =  10%,  the  three  following  =  25%  each,  and  the  residue 
=  15%.  The  following  tables  show  the  melting  point  and  ref.  index  of  a 
normal  oil  and  one  suspected  by  Parry  of  being  adulterated  by  the  addition 
of  such  an  oil  as  heavy  camphor  oil,  and  the  same  figures  for  a  normal  oil  and 
an  oil  from  which  anethole  had  purposely  been  abstracted,  as  illustrating 
Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.'s  views  that  the  adulteration  has  been  due  to 
abstraction  of  anethole. 

The  figures  in  the  following  tables  for  normal  oils  will  be  found  useful 
in  judging  aniseed  oils  which  are  at  all  doubtful,  apart  from  whether  the 
adulteration  is  by  addition  of  a  foreign  oil  or  by  the  abstraction  of 
anethole. 

1  Report,  October,  19 ix,  86. 

s  Chemist  and  Druggist,  xpxo,  77»  687. 

*  Perf.  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  19x0,  i,  236. 

*  Pkarm,  J.,  19x0.  8s»  750. 

*Ferf.  and  Ess.  OU  Record,  19x1.  a,  60. 
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PARRY. 

Nr. 

Amount  of 
fraction 

Normal  star  anise  oil 
(m.  p.  1 8*) 

Suspected  star  anise  oil 
(m.  p.  I  a. 5*) 

M.p. 

'^D^,  *<^  ^'"^ 

M.  p. 

%«  ^  *»* 

X 

2 
3 
4 

(Residue) 

IO% 

25% 

25% 

25% 

15% 

8* 
x8« 

20*» 

ao« 
X5*' 

1.53x6 
X.SSOO 
1.5540 
I.559X 
I. 5522 

X7.5* 
x8*» 

IX» 

9 

x.sxas 
1.54x9 

X.SSOO 

x.ssai 
X.5467 

SCmMMEL  &  CO. 


Nr. 

Amount  of 
fraction 

Normal  star  anise  oil 
(aol.  p.  16.5**) 

The  same  oil  after  abstraction 

of  part  of  its  anethole 

(sol.  p.  10.  I*) 

Sol.  p. 

"d,.- 

Sol.  p. 

■v«* 

X 

2 
3 
4 
5 
(Residue) 

10% 
25% 
25% 

25% 

15% 

X5.7* 

X8.9'* 

19.4* 

7.5* 

1.53279 
I. 55125 
1.55866 
1.55980 
X .  56079 

under    o* 

8.i« 
X4.5: 

XS.2* 

under    0* 

X.  50326 
X. 53885 

X.5534? 

X. 55723 
X.  5550s 

Bay  Oil. — The  oil  from  Calif omian  Bay  (Vol.  IV,  p.  316)  has  the  follow* 
ing  characters: 

Sp.  gr 0.930  to  0.950 

Optical  rotation —  2a®  to  —  24* 

Acid  value about    s 

Bster  value about    5 

Ester  value  after  acetylation about  50 

It  is  soluble  in  1.5  to  2.5  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  This  oil  contains 
eugenol,  /-a-pinene,  safrole,  methyl-eugenol,  and  about  40  to  60%  of  urn" 
beUulane,  a  ketone  of  sp.  gr.  0.950  at  20°,  optical  rotation  —  36°  30',  ref .  index 
1.48325,  and  b.  p.  219-220°.    It  forms  a  semi-carbazone  melting  at  240**- 

Bex^gamot  OiL — ^The  principal  adulteration  of  Bergamot  oil  today  is  by 
the  addition  of  artificial  esters  together  with  a  neutral  body  such  as  lemon 
terpenes.  The  detection  of  these  is  fully  described  under  '^Esters'*  (on  pages 
330-336).    A  pure  bergamot  oil  shouM  have  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  gr o.88x  to  0.8865 

Optical  rotation +8*  to  +24* 

Ref.  index  at  20* i  .4650  to  x  .4675 

Fixed  residue 4*3  to  6% 

Sap.  value  of  residue 160  to  200 

Acid  value i  .0  to  3 . 8 

Esters  as  linalyl  acetate 34  to  43% 

The  differences  observed  in  the  process  of  fractional  saponification  are 
given  under  "Esters"  on  page  331. 

i  Power  and  Lees,  Trans,,  X904,  85,  629;  also  1906,  89,  1x04;  1907.  9Xi  a7X  «nd  1908.  913,  ss** 
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Buchu  Oil. 

The  oil  distilled  from  buchu  leaves  is  employed  to  some  extent  in 
medicine.  The  spedes  usually  found  in  commerce  are  Barosma  betulina, 
B.  crenulaUif  and  B,  serratifolia, 

Diosphenoly  CioHisOs,  is  the  most  characteristic  constituent  of  the  oil, 
occurring  to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  from  B.  bdulina,  whilst  only  to  a 
small  extent  in  that  of  B.  serratifolia.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  m.  p.  81*'  and 
b.  p.  232°.  It  is  a  cyclic  keto-phenol  and  is  also  known  as  buchu-camphor. 
The  tepenes,  limonene  and  dipentene  are  present  and  also  ^menthone.  The 
oils  of  the  three  spedes  above  mentioned  have  the  following  characters: 


B.  bttulina 


B.  crenulcUt 


B.  strraiifolia 


Sp.  gr, .... 
KJotation. . 
Ref .  index 


0.037-0.970 
-14*  to  -i8* 
X.4740  to  X.4870 


0.9364 

—  IS*  22' 

1. 4801 


0.9x^-0.961 
-la'to  -36* 


The  oils  from  Barosma  pulcheUa  and  B.  venusta  have  also  been  examined, 
but  are  not  commercial  articles.^ 

Calamus  Oil. 


This  oil  is  used,  espedally  on  the  continent,  as  a  flavouring  material  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  types  of  beers,  liqueurs,  etc.  The  European  oil  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  rhizome  of  Acoriis  calamus ,  whilst  the  Japanese  oil  is  probably 
derived  from  Acorus  spurius. 

Russian  calamus  oil  contains  a-pinene,  camphor,  a  sesquiterpene,  calamene 
(having  a  sp.  gr.  0.922,  optical  rotation  +5^  and  reL  index  1.5057)  and  an 
alcohol  C16H24O,  which  is  termed  calamenenoL^  Traces  of  eugenol  and  hep- 
tylic  add  are  also  present.  Japanese  calamus  oil  contains  a  small  amount  of 
methyl-eugenol.  European  calamus  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.958  to  0.970,  optical 
rotation  +9^  to  +35^;  ref.  index  1.5028  to  1.5078,  acid  value  i  to  2.5;  ester 
value  5  to  20|and  ester  value  after  acetylation  32  to  50.  It  is  soluble  in  prac- 
tically any  quantity  of  90%  alcohol.  Japanese  calamus  oil  has  a  sp.  gr. 
0.985  to  1. 000,  optical  rotation  +7®  to  -f-  25^,  ester  value  about  4,  ester  value 
after  acetylation,  17. 

Camphor  Oil. 

The  following  are  the  constituents  of  normal  camphor  oil,  only  a  limited 
number  of  which  are  present  in  the  fractions  known  commercially  as 
camphor  oil. 

>  Schimmel's  Report,  April,  X909.  96  and  April,  19x0.  17;  Pharm.  J.,  X9t3»  90,  6ow 
'  Semmeler  and  Sporxutx.  Bar.,  19x3,  46»  3700. 
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[i)  Acetttldahsrde. 
(a)  tf-tt'pinene. 

[3)  Camphene. 

[4)  <t-fenchene. 
15)  fi~fnnexit. 
[6j  Pnellandrenek 
[7)  Cineol. 
[81  Dipentene. 
(91  d-limonen«. 

(zoi  Bomeol. 
(11)  Cftmphor. 
(la)  Terpinenol. 


cr-terpitieol. 

Citronellol. 

Safrole. 

A'-menthenone-3. 

Canracrol. 

Cumic  alcohoL 

EooenoL 

Bisabolene  (sesquiterpen*). 

Cadinene. 

Caprylic  acid, 
[aa)  An  acid  CtHiiOt. 
(24)  A  blue  oil. 


In  addition  tx>  the  above  bodies,  which  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
boiling  points,  Semmier  and  Rosenberg^  have  isolated  a  sesquiterpene  which 
they  term  sesquicamphene  j(sp.  gr.  0.9015  at  20^,  optical  rotation  +  3°,  and 
refractive  index  1.5006),  and  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  which  they  name 
sesquicampkenol.  A  diterpene,  C20H8S9  which  has  been  named  a-campharene^ 
of  sp.  gr.  0.8870  at  20^  and  b.  p.  178^  under  6  mm.,  was  also  isolated. 

Crude  camphor  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.950  to  0.995,  ^^^  ^^  usually  fractionated 
after  removal  of  most  of  the  camphor,  in  Japan,  into  white  camphor  oil 
and  "  red  "  or  "  black  "  camphor  oU.  White  camphor  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.&70  to 
0.910,  and  black  camphor  oil  from  0.990  to  1.036. 


Cardamon  OiL 

Cardamom  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  several  varieties  of 
cardamoms.  Of  these  the  principal  are  those  known  as  Ceylon-Malabars 
and  Ceylon-Mysores,  both  being  varieties  of  EleUaria  cardamomum.  The 
fruit  known  as  "Ceylon  wilds"  is  probably  derived  also  from  a  variety  of 
the  same  plant.  Siam  cardamom  is  the  fruit  of  Amotnum  Cardamomum. 
Terpinyl  acetate  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  oil,  as  well  as  free  ter- 
pineol  and  cineoL     The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  various  oils: 


EleUaria  eardcmamum 

Celon  wilds 

i€lltOIMI1IS 

So.  ffr 

0.933-0.944 

+  24*  to  +47* 
1.4620-1.4670 
to  4 

o.Sos-0.906 

-f  ia*to  +XS" 

0.005  at  4a* 

JfK*  0* _••••••■. 

Rotation 

+3«* 

Rfff.  ifidffx 

Acid  value 

O.t 

Ester  value 

Solubility  in  70  %  alcohol 

94-X50 

T  m  a  to  5  vols. 

-  as-70 

X4r-X8.8 

This  oil  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  flavouring  cakes,  sauces  and  other  food 
products. 

Cassia  and  Cinnamon  Oils. 

Cassia  oil  is  an  oil  largely  employed  in  the  perftmiing  of  cheap  soaps,  etc 
It  is  distilled  from  the  leaves,  twigs  and  other  parts  of  Cinnamomum  cassia^ 
a  native  of  Cochin  China.  The  cinnamon  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum,  a  native  of  Ceylon.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree  also  yield  an  essential  oil,  which  is  a  commercial  article. 

>  Ber.,  19x3,  46,  768. 
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Cassia  OiL — ^The  principal  constituent  of  this  oil  is  cinnamic  aldehyde, 
small  quantities  of  a  terpene,  cinnamic  esters  and  o-methyl-coumaric  aldehyde 
being  also  present.  It  is  customary  to  grade  cassia  oils  on  the  market  as 
70-75,  75-80,  and  80-85%,  these  values  indicating  the  dnnamic  alde- 
hyde content.  But  as  pure  oils  may,  and  probably  usually  do,  contain  from 
85  to  90%  or  even  more,  it  has  become  a  recognised  custom  to  standardise 
the  lower  grade  oils  with  resin,  so  that  a  70-75%  oil  will  usually  contain  71  %, 
and  80-85%  oil  81%  of  cinnamic  aldehyde. 

A  pure  cassia  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  1.055  ^^  1.070,  optical  rotation  —1®  to  +6**, 
ref.  index,  1.6020  to  1.6075,  and  acid  value  6  to  15.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  2 
volumes  of  80%  alcohol. 

The  cinnamic  aldehyde  should  be  determined  in  a  Hirschsohn  flask, 
using  5  c.c.  of  oil  and  a  hot  30-35%  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite. 
The  flask  is  kept  in  a  boiling  water-bath  until  the  whole  of  the  crystals  formed 
are  dissolved,  the  flask  being  well  shaken  at  frequent  intervals.  The  un- 
absorbed  oil  is  then  forced  into  the  neck  of  the  flask  by  adding  more  of  the 
solution  and  when  cold,  the  oil  is  read  off,  the  difference  being  calculated  as 
cinnamic  aldehyde.  It  is  probable  that  this  process  gives  slightly  too  high 
results,  whilst  the  use  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  gives  results  about  3  to 
4%  lower.  It  has  become  an  established  trade  custom,  however,  to  return 
all  results  for  this  oil  by  the  bisulphite  process. 

The  influence  of  added  resin  is  to  raise  the  acid  value  of  the  oil  considerably 
and  to  cause  the  oil  to  leave  a  high  distillation  residue.  Cassia  oils  free  from 
resin  do  not  give  appreciable  precipitates  with  a  saturated  solution  of  lead 
acetate  in  alcohol. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  using  the  lead  acetate  test,  and  from 
the  figures  quoted^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  higher  the  lead  precipitate,  the 
higher  the  acid  value,  and  consequent  percentage  of  added  resin. 

5  grm.  of  the  oil  are  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  70%  alcohol  and  10  c.c.  (or 
more  if  necessary)  of  a  saturated  solution  of  lead  acetate  are  added.  The 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  tared  Gooch  filter  (packed  with  ignited  asbestos) 
and  thoroughly  washed  with  70%  alcohol.  The.  filtrate  should  be  tested 
with  more  of  the  lead  acetate  solution  and  any  further  precipitate  filtered  off. 
The  precipitate  is  dried  at  100**  to  constant  weight.  Results  obtained  on  pre- 
pared oils  were  as  follows: 

X.  CamU  oil,  containing  xo%  resin  gave  xo.6%  lead  ppt. 
3.  Cassia  oU,  containing  15%  resin  gave  15.2%  lead  ppt. 
3.  Cassia  oil,  containing  20%  resin  gave  X9.7%  lead  ppt. 

The  determination  of  the  acid  value  of  cassia  oil,  suggested  by  Yates,' 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  indicate  exactly  the  proportion  of  added  resin,  on 
account  of  the  natural  variation  in  the  acid  values  of  the  oil  and  resin  re- 
spectively, and  one  should  hesitate  to  place  reliance  on  this  factor  as  a  means 

*  Perf.  and  Ess.  OU  Record^  1914,  7,  264. 
*P€rf.  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  1912,  page  8.?. 
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of  judging  the  percentage  of  added  resin,  although  it  is  significant  that  <h1s 
with  a  high  aldehyde  content  have  low  acid  values. 

The  following  are  t3^ical  exan^ples  of  the  results  obtained: 

Aldehyde  Acid  Lead 

content  value  ppt. 

X.  Cassia  oil  free  from  resin 9'  6  nil. 

2.  Cassia  oil  free  from  resin 88  13  nil. 

3.  Cassia  oil  containing  resin 83  37  xo.i 

4.  Cassia  oil  containing  resin 73  39  '                      10.  x 

5.  Cassia  oil  containing  resin 7*  23  10 . 6 

An  approximate  determination  of  added  resin  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
50  grm.  in  a  small  tared  Wartz  flask  and  stopping  the  distillation  when  the 
temperature  reaches  280**.  The  residue  should  not  exceed  10%,  rarely  over 
8%,  so  that  any  excess  may  be  regarded  as  resin. 

Cinnamoii  Bark  OiL — ^Although  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply  of 
this  oil  comes  from  Ceylon,  a  certain  amount  is  distilled,  on  a  small  scale  in 
other  countries,  and  Seychelles  cinnamon  oil  has  recently  been  carefully 
examined.  Cinnamic  aldehyde  is  the  constituent  present  in  largest  quan- 
tity, but  as  this  oil  contains  less  aldehyde  than  cassia  oil,  whilst  its  odour  is 
far  sweeter  and  more  delicate,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  perfume  value 
lies  in  the  non-aldehydic  portion  of  the  oil.  The  oil  contains,  in  addition, 
eugenol,  methyl-amyl  ketone,  benzaldehyde,  pinene,  phellandrene,  cymene, 
nonylaldehyde,  cumic  aldehyde,  hydrocinnamic  aldehyde,  linalol,  linalyl 
esters,  and  caryophyllene. 

For  slight  differences  in  the  composition  of  Seychelles  cinnamon  oil  see 
Schimmers  Report,  April,  1915,  page  42.  According  to  most  authorities  pure 
cinnamon  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  1.020  to  1.040,  but  Hill^  and  Umney  and  Bennett* 
consider  that  a  lower  sp.  gr.,  from  0.994  to  1.022  is  normal  for  pure  cinnamon 
oil.  Schimmel  &  Co.  consider  that  these  low  sp.  gr.  are  due  to  abnormal  dis- 
tillation, a  certain  amount  of  the  aldehyde  being  oxidised  and  lost  in  the  dis- 
tillation. The  oil  is  faintly  laevorotatory,  up  to  —  i^,  and  has  a  ref.  index 
1.5810  to  1.5910.  It  contains  from  55  to  65%  of  cinnamic  aldehyde 
(or  according  to  Hill,  Umney  and  Bennett,  loc.  ciLy  between  50  and  60%); 
it  should  not  contain  more  than  5-10%  (rarely  more  than  6%)  of  eugenol,  as 
determined  by  absorption  with  5%  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  It  is 
soluble  in  2  to  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  The  principal  adulterants  are 
clove  leaf  oil  and  synthetic  cinnamic  aldehyde. 

Cinnamon  leaf  oil  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum. 
It  closely  resembles  clove  oil,  containing  from  7a  to  90%  of  eugenol.  Small 
quantities  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  terpenes  are  present. 

The  pure  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  1.044  to  1.065,  optical  rotation  — o^  15'  to  + 
2**  20';  ref.  index  1.5310  to  1.5400,  and  eugenol  value  from  70  to  90%. 

Celery  Oil. — ^AU  parts  of  the  herb  Apium  graveolens,  the  common  celery, 
yield  an  essential  oil,  of  which  that  from  the  seeds  is  most  valued.    Schimmel 

>  Chem.  and  Drutgistt  1910,  76,  959. 

*  Ptrf.  and  Ets.  Oil  Record,  1910.  x,  169. 
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&  Co.,  State  that  from  the  green  leaves  most  exactly  reproduces  the  natural 
celery  flavour.  The  oil  from  the  seed  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  about  3  %, 
as  a  liquid  of  strong  celery  odour,  having  a  sp.  gr.  0.870  to  0.895  ^^d  an 
optical  rotation  +65°  to  +80®.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  is  dextro- 
limonene.  Ciamician  and  SUber^  examined  the  high  boiling  fractions  of  the 
oil  and  found  traces  of  palmitic  acid,  guaiacol  and  a  crystalline  substance 
of  the  formula  CieHsoOs,  m.  p.  66^  to  67^.  In  addition,  a  sesquiterpene 
was  found,  and  2  bodies,  both  acids,  of  a  peculiar  constitution,  sedanolic 
and  sedananic  acidsj  together  with  the  lactone  of  the  former,  sedanolide, 
which  appears  to  be  the  chief  odorous  constituent  of  the  oil.  Sedanolic  acid 
CijHjoOa  a  crystalline  substance,  m.  p.  88®  to  89**,  is  easily  converted  into 
its  lactone,  sedanolide  C12H18O2.  Sedananic  acid^  CwHisOs  melts  at  113°, 
and  possibly  occurs  as  an  anhydride  in  the  oil.  These  2  acids  are  nearly 
related,  and  Ciamician  and  Silber  consider  that  sedanolic  acid  is  (7-oxyamyl- 
tetrahydrobenzoic  acid,  and  that  sedanonic  acid  is  a  related  ketonic  acid. 
Schimmel  &  Co.*  isolated  and  described  the  sesquiterpene  present  in  this 
oil,  which  they  prepared  by  regenerating  the  hydrocarbon  from  its  crude 
hydrochloride.  Its  characters  were  given  as  follows:  b.  p.  268-272°,  sp.  gr. 
0.9196  at  20**,  optical  rotation  +49**  30'  and  ref.  index  1.5048.  Semmler  and 
Risse'  consider  that  a  second  sesquiterpene  has  been  present,  and  that  after 
the  elimination  of  this  pure  selinene  should  have  a  rotation  of  +61®  36'  and 
a  ref.  index  1.5092. 

Champaca  Oil. 

This  oil,  somewhat  resembling  ylang-ylang  oil,  is  one  of  very  high  per- 
f\ime  value.  It  is  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Michdia  Champaca,  a  plant 
cultivated,  and  also  growing  wild,  in  the  forests  of  the  Himalayas,  from  Nepal 
and  Kumaon  eastwards;  and  also  in  the  Nilghiris  and  Trayancore,  Java  and  the 
Philippines.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  an  exquisite  odour,  are  not  unlike  a 
double  narcissus.  The  essential  oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  is  known  in 
India  as  Pond  or  Ckampa-kchutter.  The  oil  is  known  as  Yellow  Champaca^ 
whilst  that  from  Michdia  longifolia  is  known  as  White  Champaca,  A  sample 
of  the  former  distilled  in  Java  (yellow  champaca  oil)  was  a  pale  yellow  oil  of 
thin  consistency,  resembling,  in  a  degree,  oil  of  orris  in  odour.  It  had  a 
sp.  gr.  0.914,  and  an  optical  rotation  —13®  14'.  The  oil  of  white  champaca 
from  the  same  source  had  a  sp.  gr.  0.883  ^o  0.897,  an  optical  rotation  —12® 
50'  and  ref.  index  1.4470.  Its  odour  recalled  that  of  basil.  According  to 
Schimmel  &  Co.,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  from  Michdia  champaca  varies  from 
0.907  to  0.940  and  the  optical  rotation  from  —12®  18'  to  —55**. 

According  to  Bacon^  the  oil  deposits  crystals,  and  on  standing  for  a  time 

>  Ber.  i897t  30,  49a. 

*  Riport,  April,  1910.  32, 

*  Ber.,  191 2.  4^  3301. 

*  Philippine  J.  5ci..  19x0.  5,  26a. 
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becomes  semi-solid.  Brooks^  states  that  the  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.904  to 
to  0.9107  at  3oV3o°,  ref.  index  1.4640  to  1.4688,  and  ester  value  after 
acetylation  199.  Benzyl  alcohol  and  benzaldehyde  are  constituents  of  the 
oil. 

The  leaf  oil  which  is  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Java  has  a  sp.  gr. 
0.922,  optical  rotation  +12°  30',  ester  value  about  25,  and  ester  value  after 
acetylation  about  60  to  65. 

Clove  OiL 

Clove  oil  has  a  very  high  ref.  index,  rarely  falling  below  1.5310  and  usu- 
ally reaching  1.5340. 

Castor  oil  has  recently  been  found  as  an  adulterant  of  clove  oil.  This 
adulterant  lowers  the  sp.  gr.  and  the  ref.  index,  and  causes  the  oil,  although 
soluble  in  1.5  to  2  volumes  of  70%  alcohol,  to  become  turbid  on  the  addition 
of  more  alcohol. 

From  the  highest  boiling  fractions  of  oil  of  clove  stems  (b.  p.  143  to  155° 

at  9  mm.;  a^  —  21  ;  d*®   0.966;  n^^®  1.5010)  F.  W.  Semmler  and  E.  W. 

Maye**^  have  isolated  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  C16H26O,  which  they  found  to 

possess  the  following  constants:  b.  p.  138  to  148°  (8nmi.),  d*®  0.9681,  a^-^if, 

no  1. 5010,  mol.  refr.  found  68.18,  calc.  for  Ci6HseO/^68.o7.    Judging  from 

these  values  the  substance  is  a  bicyclic  sesquiterpene  alcohol  with  one  double 

bond.    The  chloride  of  the  alcohol  (b.  p.  147  to  155°  at  12  mm.;  d-°*  0.990) 

when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  solution  3delds  a  hydrocarbon  having 

the  following  properties:  b.  p.  123  to  126   (10  mm.),  d*®  0.9273,  a^*®  —23  , 
20° 

Hd      1.5024. 

Clove  leaf  oil  closely  resembles  clove  bud  oil  in  characters,  and  contains 
from  78  to  88%  of  eugenol. 

Oil  of  Cubebs. 

The  ref.  index  of  oil  of  cubebs  varies  fsom  1.4935  to  1.4970. 

Some  spiuious  cubeb  oil,  distilled  from  a  species  of  Piper  not  yet  identified, 
has  recently  been  found  on  the  market.  Umney  and  Potter*  found  it  to  have 
an  optical  rotation  of  about  —14®. 

In  the  fractional  distillation  of  the  oil,  a  considerable  amount  should  pass 
over  between  250**  and  280®.  A  sample  having  a  sp.  gr.  0.913,  optical  rota- 
tion —24^  and  ref.  index  1.49 15  gave  the  following  results  on  fractionation: 

Below   I7S* Nil. 

i8o» 4% 

i85*» 7  % 

190* 10  % 

aoo* 14  % 

210® 18% 

aao* ^ aa  % 

230* 2$% 

240* a8  % 

250* 33  % 

Above  250° 67  % 

1  Philippine  J.  Set.,  191 1.  6,  333- 

«  Ber.,  191 2,  45*  I39a. 

*  Ckem.  and  Druggist,  191a.  80,  331.  443. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  on  cubeb  oils,  recently  distilled  by 
Messrs.  Stafford  Allen  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


Sp.  sr.  at  25<*  C. 

Rotation 
100  m/m. 

Ref .  index 
at  25**  C. 

Distillate 

approx.  % 

Under  250* 

250* /28o* 

0.019 

-29.4 

1.4928 

21.6 

75.0 

0.980 

-29.4 

1.4930 

29.0 

66.0 

0.923 

-29.1 

I.49SO 

17.0 

78.0 

0.924 

-28. s 

X.4944 

32.0 

64.0 

0.923 

—  27.2 

X.4944 

14.0 

80.0 

0.924 

-27.4 

1.4949 

22.0 

72.0 

0.927 

—  27.2 

I.49SO 

SO.O 

44.0 

Cypress  Leaf  Oil. 

The  oil  from  the  leaves  of  Cupressus  sempervirens  has  during  the  past  few 
years  become  very  popular  as  a  remedy  for  whooping-cough. 

The  oil  contains  a  mixture  of  terpenes,  a  ketone  resembling  thujone,  a 
sesquiterpene,  cedrol,  sabinol,  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  and  esters  of 
terpineol. 

The  oil  has  the  following  characters: 


German  distilled 

French  distilled 

Algerian  distilled 

So.  ar. 

0.880-0.900 

+4*  to  + 18« 

X.  4740- 1. 4800 

1.5  to3.0 

13  to  22 

36  to  57 

0.868-0.884 

+  12"  to  +3l' 
1.4710-1.4760 

0  to  2 

3  to  14 
9  to  32 

0.8764 
+  22*»  18' 

Si*'*  •■■• 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

Acid  value 

Sstcr  value 

Sster  value  after  acetylation  . . . 

Eucalyptus  Oil. 

Numerous  new  species  of  eucalyptus  oO  have  been  described,  but  as  they 
add  nothing  to  the  commercial  and  Uttle  to  the  chemical  knowledge  of  this 
(h1  they  need  no  detailed  descriptions. 

Estimation  of  CineoL — ^The  resordnol  method,  advocated  by  Schimmel  & 
Co.,  has  not  met  with  universal  approval  (Vol.  IV,  p.  341).  In  cases  where 
the  oil  is  very  rich  in  dneol,  the  contents  of  the  flask  set  to  a  solid  mass  and 
no  reading  is  possible.  This  is  to  some  extent  obviated  by  diluting  the  oil 
with  an  equal  voliune  of  petroleum,  and  making  the  necessary  correction  in 
reading  the  unabsorbed  portion.  There  is  also  no  doubt^  that  other  oxy- 
genated constituents  than  dneol  are  absorbed,  and  that  the  process  is  not  very 
acctirate. 

Dodge,^  in  a  communication  to  the  8th  Inter.  Con.  of  Appl.  Chem.  has 
suggested  another  method  for  the  estimation  of  cineol. 

1  Bennett.  Chem,  and  Druggist,  1908,  z,  55;  Ptrf,  and  Ess.  OH  Record,  1912,  269. 
2/.  Ind.  Eng.  Chtnu,  19x2.  4>  259 
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This  is  based  upon  the  familiar  fact  that,  in  the  cold,  dneol  remains 
practically  unattacked  by  potassium  permanganate,  whereas  the  remaining 
constituents  of  the  oils  in  question  (eucalyptus  oil  and  cajuput  oil)  are  oxidised 
into  soluble  compounds.  The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows:  10  c.c.  of  the 
oil  are  placed  in  a  narrow-necked  flask,  cooled  with  ice-water,  and  shaken  with 
a  gradually-added  5  to  6%  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  until  the 
latter  is  present  in  excess.  The  mixture  is  then  left  standing  in  ice-water  for 
from  12  to  18  hours  with  occasional  shaking,  after  which  the  manganese  per- 
oxide which  has  separated  is  brought  into  solution  by  carefully  adding  sul- 
phurous acid  (or  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  -|-  hydrochloric  add).  The  unat- 
tacked oil  (eucalyptol)  is  brought  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  pipetted  into  a 
graduated  tube,  washed  with  a  little  alkali,  and  estimated  volumetrically. 
Its  sp.  gr.  should  be  0.929  to  0.930  (15°);  it  should  be  inactive,  and  dissolve 
in  3  to  5  volumes  of  60%  alcohol  at  25°. 

Bennett^  has  carried  out  a  series  of  estimations  with  the  following  results: 


1 

Cineol  by  per- 
manganate 
process. 

Cineol  by  phos- 
phoric acid 
process 

Resoxcinol 
process 

Eucalyptol .    . . 

% 
98 

5^ 

So 
78 
So 
70 

% 

r. 

Oil  of  euciilyptus.  b.  o 

70 
68 

80 

Oil  of  eucalypttis  glolmlus 

Oil  of  6ticiilTt>ttui  amyflrdalina 

6s 

Oil  of  caJuDut.  flood  ouality. . .           

52 

14 

54 

Oil  of  cajuput,  fractionated 

17 

It  is  evident  from  these  experiments  that,  although  the  process  may  give 
approximate  results  with  eucalyptol  itself  and  with  eucalyptus  oils  of  high 
cineol  content,  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  cajuput  oils  or  for  eucalyptus  oils 
of  the  amygdaUna  type,  since  these  oils  evidently  contain  constituents  which 
are  not  readily  oxidised  by  cold  solution  of  permanganate.  Further  e]q)en- 
ments  are  being  made  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  terpenes  and  ses- 
quiterpenes are  oxidised  under  different  conditions.  The  process  is  easily 
carried  out,  and,  if  it  can  be  modified  to  give  accurate  results,  it  would  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  analytical  methods  for  essential  oils. 


Fennel  Oil. 

This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  several  varieties  of  Fcmictdum 
vulgare,  which  is  found  all  over  Europe  except  in  the  north  and  northeast^ 
being  especially  common  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral;  it  is  also  found  in 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India  and  Japan.  Two  oils  are  recognised  in  commerce, 
the  "sweet"  and  "bitter"  oils,  the  former  being  more  esteemed.  The  sweet 
fennel  is  said  to  be  Fcsniculum  saUvum,  but  this  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  wild  fennel.    The  great  variability  in  the  fruits  of  different 

1  Perf.  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  1912,  395. 
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districts  makes  it  necessary  to  fix  some  limits  for  the  physical  characters  of  the 
oily  which,  however,  may  be  exceeded  in  individual  cases.  The  terpenes, 
pinene,  phellandrene,  dipentene  and  limonene,  have  all  been  detected  in  fen- 
nel oils,  and  the  ketone  fenchone,  and  anethole.  All  these  bodies,  however, 
may  not  occur  in  any  given  sample.  Uf)on  the  presence  of  anethole  the  value 
of  the  oil  chiefly  depends  and  the  solidifying  point  of  the  oil  is  therefore  a  fair 
criterion  of  its  value,  if  the  oil  is  pure.  A  good  oil  will,  according  to  Parry, 
contain  as  much  as  60%  of  anethole.  The  sp.  gr.  should  not  fall  below  0.960 
nor  above  0.980,  and  the  optical  rotation  should  vary  from  +6^  to  +20®. 
The  solidifying  point  (see  Oil  of  Aniseed)  should  not  fall  below  +5°.  If  neces- 
sary the  crystalline  stearoptene  may  be  separated  and  examined,  but  as  a 
rule  added  solid  bodies  will  alter  the  other  characters  of  the  oil.  The  above 
tests  will  guard  against  the  abstraction  of  anethole,  or  the  addition  of  the 
residue  of  oil  from  which  this  body  has  been  abstracted. 

Geranium  Oil. 

The  following  are  now  accepted  as  the  characters  of  the  various  types  of 
geranium  oil. 


Sp.  gr. 


Rotation 


Ref.  index 


Eaten 


Rtenion  oil. 
Afncan  oiL. 
French  oiL. . 
StMjysh  oil.. 
Contcan  oil. 
German  oil.. 


0.888-0.806 
0.893-0. go4 
0.896-0.905 

0.897-0.907 

0.896-0.901 

0.906 


-7  to  -14* 
6*30' to  —12** 
7*  to  —II* 
7**  to  —II® 
8*»  to  -Ii" 
-I6» 


I. 462-1. 468 
1.46S-1.472 
I. 463-1. 469 
1.462-1.469 
1.461-1.471 


21-33% 
iS-30% 
19-28% 
27-42% 

22-27% 
28% 


By  using  the  acetylation  and  f ormylation  processes,  the  following  results 
have  been  obtained  by  various  observers,  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  total 
alcohols  and  of  citronellol  present  in  different  t3^es  of  geranium  oil: 


Ofl 


Total   alcohols 


Citronellol 


Observer 


African. 69-79% 

Reunion 1  69-73  % 

Conican. |  69. 8% 

Traf>pe  de  Staou^lL 71  •  5  % 

French 72.7% 

Algerian 74- 1  % 

Bourbon ,  73 . 0% 

Coincan 1  73-7% 

I  69-72% 


32-43% 

44-51% 

30.3% 

27.9% 

39.8% 

32.9% 
44.3% 
45.9% 
Si-62% 


Simmons 

Simmons 

Simmons 

Simmons 

Umney 

Umney 

Umney 

Umney 

Umney 


Artificial  esters  are  now  a  common  adulterant  of  geranium  oil.  Details 
as  to  the  detection  of  these  are  to  be  found  on  pages  330  to  336. 

Parry*  has  detected  ethyl  oxalate  as  an  adulterant  of  this  oil.  He  gives 
the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  this  adulteration. 

Ethyl  oxalate  is  a  colourless,  somewhat  aromatic,  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1.079  ^^ 

1  Pgrf.  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  191 1,  83. 
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20^,  and  b.  p.  186^.    It  appears  as  rather  more  than  twice  its  weight  of 
geranyl  acetate,  or  still  more  of  geranyl  tiglate. 
The  oils  in  question  had  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  gr.  at  IS*  Rcf.  index  at  20«        Apparent  Mter  value.  Roution 

I.  0.9197  X.4703  57. S  — io*40' 

a.  0.9093  Z.4702  46.0  —10*  35' 

3.  0.9335  1.4634  74>0  —10°  45' 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  commencement  of  saponification  under  a 
reflux  condenser,  a  good  crop  of  silky  crystals  appears  in  the  flask,  due  to  the 
formation  of  potassium  oxalate  which  crystallises  out.  The  saponification 
liquid,  freed  from  alcohol,  and  filtered  from  the  decomposed  oil,  contained 
oxalic  acid  which  was  identified  by  the  usual  tests. 

In  an  exhaustive  classification  of  the  geranium  species  and  their  odours, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  an  elaborate  article  on  the  genus  pelargonium  by 
E.  M.  Holmes.^ 

Guiger  Oil. 

This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  rhizomes  of  Zingiber  officinale^  a  native  of 
tropical  Asia,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  Australia. 

The  constituents  of  the  oU  are  as  follows:  d-camphtne,  j3-phellandrene, 
cineol,  citral,  bomeol,  geraniol  (?),  the  sesquiterpene  zingiberene,  and 
decylic  aldehyde.     Ginger  oil  has  the  following  characters: 

sp.  gr o'^S  to  0.886  • 

Optical  rotation —  28*  to  —50* 

Add  value. otoa 

Ester  value. O  to  15 

Ester  value  after  acetylation 33  to  42 

Ref.  index i  .4795  to  x  .485S 

Ginger  oil  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  requiring  from  6  to  lo  volumes 
of  95%  alcohol  to  give  even  an  opalescent  solution.  According  to  Thresh, 
the  English  distilled  oil  3delds  the  following  fractions  on  distillation: 

% 

Below  ISO* 5 

iSO*-aoo* 10 

200*-240' 8 

240*-a6s*' 6o 

265»-300* 7 

RMidue lo 

These  results  yield  but  little  information,  however,  as  decomposition  goes 
on  to  a  slight  extent  during  distillation  at  ordinary  pressures. 

Hop  Oil. 

This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Humtdus  lu^ulus.  It  is  an  oil  of 
pronounced  odour  of  hops,  and  contains  the  following  constituents:  m)rrcenc, 
linalol,  an  add  which  exists  in  the  form  of  esters,  and  which  is  probably 

1  Per/,  and   Ess.  Oil  Record,  19x3.  339* 
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isononylic  add;  geraniol,  a-caryophyllene,  and  /3-caryophyllene  (the  two 
last  named  appear  to  be  the  true  constituents  of  the  body  named  humulene 
by  Chapman  {Trans.y  1895,  671  54,  780).  Genuine  bop  oil  has  the  follow- 
ing characters: 

Sp.  f^. o. 855   to o. 805 

Oiptical  rotation. —  i*  to  + 1* 

Kef.  index. i •4850  to  i  .4925 

Add  valtse. o  to  xo 

Bster  value. 15  to  40 

Eater  value  after  acetylation about  70  to  80. 

Jumper  Berry  Oil. 

This  oil  (vide  page  345,  Vol.  IV)  is  sometimes  slightly  dextrorotatory 
(Russian  oil)  and  is  also  as  highly  laevorotatory  as  — 19^  (Hungarian  oil). 

The  constituents  of  juniper  berry  oil  are  a-pinene,  camphene,  terpinenol, 
geraniol  (?),  bomeol  (?)  and  cadinene.  Terpineol  does  not  appear  to  be 
present.  In  distilling  juniper  oil  fractionally,  the  last  20%  should  have  a 
ref .  index  of  1.4950  to  1.5120.  Adulteration  with  much  turpentine  will  cause 
this  figure  to  be  lowered. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  juniper  oil  alters  in  character  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  by  keeping.  Its  sp.  gr.  rises  and  its  solubility  decreases,  so 
that  old  juniper  oil  will  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  various 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Lavender  Oils. 

The  following  bodies  have  recently  been  discovered  in  lavender  oil 
(from  Lavendula  vera),  Elze^  has  isolated  the  alcohol  nerol,  and  the  phenol, 
thymol;  and  Schimmel  &  Co.'  have  found  the  sesquiterpene,  caryophyllene. 

Improvements  in  the  methods  of  distillation  appear  to  be  responsible  for 
occasional  increases  in  the  ester  values  of  French  and  the  other  foreign  laven- 
der oils.  A  sample  distilled  at  Barr^me'  was  found  to  contain  55.7%  of 
esters,  which  is  confirmed  by  Schimmel  &  Co.^  who  have  found  as  much  as 
56%  for  oil  distUled  in  this  district.  Samples  distilled  in  Dalmatia  have  also 
been  found  to  contain  from  43  to  57%.* 

The  sp.  gr.  of  genuine  lavender  oils  will  sometimes  fall  to  0.880,  but  in  such 
cases  care  should  be  exercised  in  judging  all  the  other  analytical  figures  of 
such  au  abnormal  oil.  Old  oils  will  often  be  found  with  abnormally  high  sp. 
gr.,  so  that  the  age  of  the  oil  must  be  taken  into  account.  For  the  tendency 
of  true  and  spike  lavender  flowers  to  hybridise,  see  Birckenstock.*  The 
hybrid  plants  are  known  as  "spigouse"  and  "lavandin,**  and  the  oils  there- 
from are  midway  in  characters  between  lavender  and  spike  oils. 

Two  typical  lavandin  oils  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis: 

>  Chem.  ZeiL,  xgio,  34,  1029. 

*  Report,  Apnl,  19x3,  70. 

s  Perf.  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  19x3,  4»  X34* 
«  Report,  October,  19x3.  68. 

*  Perf.  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  19x3.  4f  X53. 

*  SckimrneTs  Report,  Oct.,  1906. 
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I 

2 

Sp.  ST. 

0.9037 

6.33% 
34-8% 

0.899s 

- 1'  35' 
9.12% 

36.5% 

Optical  rotation 

Ester  value ' 

Total  alcohols 

For  the  adulteration  of  lavender  oil  with  artificial  esters,  see  under  "Esters" 

(page  330)' 

The  following  table^  shows  the  influence  of  certain  adulterants  on  lav- 
ender oil.  Samples  Nos.  i  and  2  are  adulterated  with  terpinyl  acetate.  No. 
3  was  abnormal,  but  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  oil  after  steam  dis- 
tillation, the  abnormalities  were  due  to  resinification,  rather  than  to  adultera- 
tion. No.  4  was  adulterated  with  glyceryl  acetate,  and  No.  5  is  a  pure  high 
ester  oil  which  gave  identical,  or  nearly  identical  results,  when  diflferent 
quantities  of  potash  were  used  for  saponification. 


Lavender  oil 


No.  I 


Original 

oil 


Dtst. 

with 

steam 


Original 
oil 


Shaken 
once 
with 

5%  ale. 


IS  CO.    I  10  cc. 
seminonnal 
potash  solution 


d" 

«D 

Solub.  in  70%  alcohol 

Acid  value 

Ester  value  after  i  h.  sap. 

with  xo  CO.  N 1 2  solution. 
Ester    content     (calc.     for 

linalyl  ac.) 

Ester  value  after  3  h.  sap. 

with  30  c.c.  H  N,  solution 
Ester  value  after  i  h.  sap. 

with  lo  cc  H  N,  solution 

'  -\-2S  cc  ale 

Difference 

Sap.  value 

Acid  value  II 

Difference 

Terpinyl  acet.  content  about 
Esters  of  spar.  vol.  acids. . . 
Glyceryl  ester 


0.9007 
-3**  55' 
a. 5  vol. 
0.3 

78.4 

27.4% 

83.7 


69.7 
13.0 
78.7 
75. 7 
3.0 

5% 


0.8946 
-2'»34' 
3.5  vol. 
0.5 

833 

39.3% 

87.6 


770 
10.6 
83.8 
83.7 
O.I 


4% 


not  ascertainable 
not  ascertainable 


0.9073 

-5^14' 
1 . 9  vol. 
0.8 

100.5 

35-3% 

104.3 


99 

5 
10 1 

96 


o 

2 
3 

7 
6 


0.8933 
-S»37' 

3  . 3  vol. 


103.5 

35-9% 
104.6 


0.8993 

-4*32', 
3.5  vol. 

OS 
90.0 

31.5% 
91.9 


doubt- 
ful 


100.6 

4.0 

103.  s 

100.6 

X.9 

not  ascertainable 
not  ascertainable 
not  asc  I  piesent 


91. 1 
o.S 

90.5 
90.6 


87.0 
30.4% 


0.89x3 

-8<»43', 
4.S  vol. 
0.3       '     0.3 


145. 7 


Si% 


146.0 


144.1 
1.9 


143-4 
SO. as 
146.0 


I3»  9 
>   13. 1 


In  regard  to  Spanish  spike  lavender  oil,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  optical 
rotation  of  the  oil  (as  well  as  of  the  first  io%  distilled)  is  more  often  than  not 
to  the  left. 

Commercial  spike  oils,  especially  Spanish  oil,  are  almost  bound  to  contain 
small  quantities  of  labiate  oils  other  than  true  spike  oU,  because  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  separate  the  flowers  which  are  to  be  found  growing  side  by 
side  with  genuine  Lavandula  spica,  so  that  a  mixture  of  these  with  a  small 
quantity  of  allied  species  is  usually  thrown  into  the  still.  The  following  are 
several  varieties  of  lavender  which  are  occasionally  distilled. 

The  oil  from  Lavandula  pedunctdata  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.939  ^^^  optical  rota- 
tion —45®.     It  contains  nearly  40%  of  esters,  in  addition  to  cineol  and  pos- 

>  Schimmel^  Co.,  Report,  April,  I9i3.  86. 
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sibly  thujone.  The  oil  of  Lawindula  Stmchas  (the  "holy  rosemary''  of  the 
Spaniards)  resembles  rosemary  rather  than  lavender  in  its  odour.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  about  0.940.  The  oil  of  Lavandula  deniata,  of  sp.  gr.  0.926,  also  resembles 
rosemary,  with  a  marked  camphoraceous  odour.  Charabot^  records  the 
examination  of  a  sample  of  Spanish  lavender  oil,  but  does  not  state  its  source. 
He  found  in  it  much  free  linalol,  but  only  3%  of  esters.  Bomeol  was  also 
present. 

Lemon  OIL 

A  favourite  adulterant  of  lemon  oil  is  a  highly  purified  Greek  turpentine, 
fortified  with  lemongrass  citral.  Greek  turpentine  is  obtained  from  Pinus 
kalapensis,  and  has  the  following  characters: 

Sp.gr 0.861    to  0.486 

Optical  rotation +33*  to  +39*        ' 

Ref .  index x .  4675  to  i .  4705 

The  analytical  figures  for  lemon  oil  vary  considerably  at  different  periods 
of  the  pressing,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  examine,  as  far  as  possible,  authen- 
tic samples  from  various  districts,  pressed  at  different  times,  in  order  to  assist 
one  in  discriminating  between  adulterated  and  merely  low-grade  samples. 

The  ref.  index  of  pure  lemon  oil  is  usually  1.4750,  rarely  below  1.4750  and 
in  the  writer's  experience  never  below  1.4740. 

In  certain  seasons  the  sp.  gr.  may  rarely  fall  to  0.855,  ^ind  where  only 
spring  lemons  are  used  even  to  o .  854,  and  the  optical  rotation  will  some- 
times be  found  as  low  as  +55.  • 

All  pure  lemon  oil  contains  a  small  quantity  of  pinene,  and  the  writer 
considers  that  Chace's  method  of  detecting  turpentine  in  lemon  oil  (Vol.  IV, 
p.  356)  must  be  used  with  considerable  caution. 

Lime  Oil. 

This  oil  is  obtained  either  by  an  expression  process  (generally  by  the 
ecuelle)  or  by  distillation,  from  Citrus  limetta  (Italian)  or  Citrus  medica  var. 
acida  (West  Indian).  The  pressed  oil  is  the  superior  of  the  two  and  com- 
mands a  much  higher  price.  Italian  lime  oU,  which  is  expressed,  not  dis- 
tilled, is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour  and  has  a  characteristic  fragrant  odour 
of  the  fruit  with  a  secondary  odour  of  bergamot.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.870 
to  0.875,  and  its  rotation  from  +34°  to  +40**.  It  contains  linalyl  acetate 
and  citral.  It  also  contains  a  little  free  linalol,  but  not  more  than  3  or  4%. 
The  bulk  of  the  oU  consists  of  the  terpene  limonene. 

The  West  Indian  oil,  which  is  the  usual  oil  of  commerce,  is  obtained  from 
the  fniits  of  Citrus  medica  var.  acida^  whose  juice  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
citric  acid.  The  plant  is  plentiful  in  Jamaica,  Dominica  and  Tahiti;  but 
the  most  important  plantations  are  on  the  island  of  Montserrat,  one  of  the 
Antilles.  The  lime  harvest  here  lasts  from  September  to  January,  and  the 
chief  product  is,  of  course,  the  lime  juice. 

I  Butt.  Soc.  Ckim,,  17,  378. 
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It  is  well  known  that  distilled  lime  oil  is  quite  different  from  the  hand- 
expressed  oil,  the  first-named  oil  having  a  disagreeable,  turpentine-like 
odour.  H.  A.  Tempany  and  N.  Greenhaigh/  who  have  investigated  the 
matter  are  of  opinion  that  the  difference  is  caused  by  the  loss,  during  the 
process  of  distillation,  of  part  of  the  lowest  and  highest  boiling  fracticHis. 
They  distilled  hand-expressed  oils  with  steam,  and  obtained  an  oil  with  the 
characteristic  turpentine-like  odour  of  the  distilled  oil  of  commerce.  The 
highest  boiling  fractions  of  the  hand-expressed  oil  contain  a  blue  fluorescent, 
crystalline  body  (perhaps  methyl  anthranilate),  which  is  absent  from  the 
distilled  oil.  Moreover,  Umettin,  which  ordinarily  separates  out  from  the 
hand-expressed  oil  when  it  is  left  standing,  is  absent  from  the  distilled  oil. 
As  a  rule  the  dtral-content  of  the  distilled  oil  is  lower  than  that  of  the  hand- 
expressed  oil.  The  authors  found  authentic  samples  to  show  the  following 
properties: 

I.  Hand-expressed  oils:  d'**°  0.8712  to  0.8859,  ofo*^**  +  3i«3S  to  33.43^ 
no"**  1.4789  to  1.4851,  acid  value  1.35  to  2.8,  citral  content  2.2  to  6.6%. 

II.  Distilled  oils:  d»«°  0.8540  to  0.8858,  aD'^°+33.09  to  34.89°,  n,,*** 
1.4702  to  1.4713,  acid  value  0.76  to  1.3  citral  content  1.2  to  2.0%. 

Linaloe  OiL 

The  linaloe  oil  of  ordinary  commerce  is  distilled  both  in  Mexico  and 
Europe  from  the  wood  of  several  species  of  Bursera,  chiefly  from  Bursera 
Ddpechiana  and  Bursera  aloexyloHy  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  aloe 
wood,  as  its  name  implies  (lignaloe).  A  linaloe  wood  is  also  exported  from 
French  Guiana  and  Brazil,  but  this,  known  locally  as  bois  de  rose  femette  or 
licari  wood,  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  LauracetB,  probably  Ocotea  caudata. 
Its  essential  oil  is  known  as  cayenne  linaloe  oil,  or  oil  of  Bois  de  Rose. 

The  principal  odorous  substance  of  both  oils  is  the  alcohol,  linalol.  In 
addition  Mexican  linaloe  oil  has  been  found  to  contain  geraniol,  linalol  oxide, 
methyl-heptenone,  a  sesquiterpene,  two  terpenes,  methyl-heptenol,  terpineol, 
and  m3rrcene.  Cayenne  linaloe  oil  contains  also  terpineol,  geraniol,  methyl- 
heptenone,  methyl-heptenol,  nerol,  cineol,  dipentene  and  probably  myrcene. 

The  general  characters  of  the  two  oils  usually  fall  within  the  following 
limits: 

Mexican  Cayenne 


Sp.  gr* 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

Acid  value 

Sater  value 

Free  alcohols 

(Determined  in  xylene  solution). 


0.870-0.880 

— 10®    to  — 19* 

I. 46 10- I. 4630 

1-3 

S-9 

85-96% 


0.87s  to 0.898 

+8«  to  -\a» 

1.4590-X.464S 

1-2 

3-ao  (rarely  40-75) 

84-94% 


*  Wm<  Indian  Bull.,  1912,  la,  498. 
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Both  oils  are  soluble  in  2  to  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  estimation  of  linalol  must  be  carried  out  with  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  acetylation  process  described  under  the  estimation  of  free 
alcohols,  xylene  being  the  best  diluent. 

The  behaviour  of  the  oil  on  fractional  distillation  affords  a  useful 
indication  of  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  sample,  a  high  linalol  value  being 
indicated  by  a  close  similarity  in  the  various  fractions  constituting  the  first 
90%  distilling.  A  typical  sample  distilled  by  the  writer  and  Bennett,  having 
a  sp.  gr.  0.882  and  an  optical  rotation  — ii^  gave  the  following  results: 


Fraction 

% 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

I 

2 
3 

4 

1 

xo 

30 
20 
20 
20 
10 

0.808 
0.870 
0.871 
0.872 
0.876 
0.913 

-11** 

-II^JO' 
-120* 

1.4580 

X.4S90 

1.460s 

1.46x2 

1.4620 

I.47SO 

An  oil  known  as  shiu  oil  distilled  in  Formosa  from  a  species  of  cinnamon 
(?)  contains  a  large  amount  of  linalol,  and  may  be  expected  to  become  an 
adulterant  of  linaloe  oil,  which  is  largely  used  in  p>erfumery,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  perfumes. 

Shiu  oil,  however,  contains  camphor,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove 
the  whole  of  this,  the  presence  of  camphor  in  linaloe  oil  may  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  shiu  oil.  Schimmel  &  Co.^  give  the  following 
methods  for  its  detection. 

Detection  of  Camphor  by  Means  of  Semi-carbazide  HydrocUoxide. — 25 
grm.  of  oil,  distilled  by  steam,  are  diluted  with  a  mixture  of  i  grm.  of  semi- 
carbazide  hydrochloride  and  i  grm.  of  sodium  acetate  in  25  c.c.  of  90% 
alcohol.  After  standing  for  24  hours,  i  grm.  is  added  and  the  whole  mass 
distilled  by  steam.  The  distillation-residue  is  slightly  evaporated  in  a  dish 
on  the  water-bath  and  cooled.  This  causes  the  semi-carbazone  to  separate 
out  from  the  camphor.  A  little  hydrazodicarbonamide  (decomposition 
product  of  the  semi-carbazide  hydrochloride)  may  be  found  admixed  with  the 
latter*  The  semi-carbazone  is  now  filtered  off  and  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol, 
the  hydrazodicarbonamide  remaining  undissolved.  When  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated  the  camphor  semi-carbazone  is  left;  when  decomposed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  the  latter  should  develop  a' clearly  perceptible  odour  of  cam- 
phor«  As  a  rule  the  semi-carbazone  does  not  melt  very  sharply,  because  the 
substance  is  still  contaminated  with  certain  other  compounds  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  repeated  recrystallisation,  but  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
available  is  often  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

So  small  an  addition  to  linaloe  oil  as  1%  of  camphor  can  be  traced  by  the 
semi-carbazide  method,  especially  when  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
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more  than  24  hours.  But  the  method  is  not  suitable  for  quantitative  esti- 
mation; for  example,  after  one  single  treatment  of  a  mixture  of  80%  linaiol 
and  20%  camphor  only  11%  camphor  was  traceable  after  an  interval  of  2 
days.    The  method  has,  moreover,  the  great  drawback  of  being  very  slow. 

Estimatioa  of  Canqdior  by  Qxidatfam  with  t>ota8sii]m  Pennanganate.— 
Much  better  results  were  obtained  by  this  method,  which  made  it  possible  to 
estimate  the  camphor-content  rapidly  and  with  great  accuracy. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows:  In  a  distilling  flask  of  2  litres  capadly, 
50  grm.  of  potassium  permanganate  and  300  c.c.  of  water  are  placed;  within 
the  coiu'se  of  30  minutes,  10  grm.  linaloe  oil  are  added  gradually  through  a 
dropping  funnel,  cooling  strongly  with  ice.  The  oil  is  dissolved  by  warming 
it.  When  the  action  is  quite  completed  and  no  further  warming  takes  place 
(after  about  2  hours)  a  further  200  c.c.  of  water  are  added  and  the  unattacked 
camphor  is  driven  over  with  steam. 

By  this  method  it  was  possible  to  detect  the  addition  to  linaloe  oil  of  1% 
camphor  and  10%  shiu  oil.  The  manipulation  can  be  carried  out  in  about 
4  hours,  and  the  method  is  also  suitable  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
camphor  in  linaloe  oils  which  have  been  adulterated  with  shiu  oils,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  shake  out  the  steam-distillate  several  times  with 
ether  after  adding  common  salt.  The  ethereal  extracts  are  placed  together 
and  the  residue  is  weighed  after  evaporating  the  ether. 

Orange  Oil. 

The  presence  of  citral  and  citronellal  in  orange  oil  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
highly  improbable. 

The  statement  that  oil  of  orange  has  a  higher  optical  rotation  than  any 
other  essential  oil  (see  Vol.  IV,  p.  360)  is  inaccurate. 

Jamaican  orange  oil  is  now  a  regular  commercial  article,  and  although 
it  difiFers  slightly  from  Sicilian  oil,  the  two  products  are  very  nearly  identical. 
The  writer  has  examined  samples  of  this  Jamaican  oil  with  the  following 
results.    A  sample  of  sweet  oil  had  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  p".  at  IS* o .  850 

Optical  rotation +98*40 

Ref.  index  at  ao* i .  4719 

On  fractionation  under  12  mm.  pressure,  the  oil  gave  the  following  frac- 
tions: 

10  c.c.  of  rotation  +  97*  30'  and  ref.  index  x .  4709 

80  C.C.  of  rotation  +  $>9*  io*  and  ref.  index  x  .4707 

5 . 7  c.c.  of  rotation  -f  86"  53'  and  ref.  index  x .  4705 

The  total  aldehydes  present  were  found  to  be  1.2%. 
Two  other  samples  of  West  Indian  orange  oil  which  were  examined  under 
similar  circumstances  contained  1.3  and  1.4%  of  aldehydes. 

Compared  with  Sicilian  oils  the  above  figures  show  no  appreciable 
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difference,  the  figures  being  practically  identical,  and  the  aldehyde  value  of 
such  oils  averaging  1.3%. 

Oil  of  Rue. 

The  herb,  Ruia  graveolens,  yields  an  essential  oil  characterised  by  its 
extremely  low  sp.  gr.  The  oil  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  characteristic 
odour,  and  consists  almost  entirely  (at  least  90%)  of  methyl-nonyl-ketone, 
CHj.CO.C»Hi9,  with  a  small  amount  of  methyl-heptyl-ketone.  The  sp.  gr. 
of  the  oil  varies  from  0.830  to  0.847,  ^^^  it  is  usually  slightly  dextrorotary, 
from  o**  to  +2°  30'.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  freezing  mixture  the 
oil  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  +9°  to  +10°.  It  begins  to  boil  at  215**, 
and  is  completely  distilled  at  232°.  It  should  dissolve  to  a  clear  solution  with 
from  2  to  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  Pure  methyl-nonyl-ketone  is  a  bluish 
oil,  m.  p.  +15**  and  b.  p.  225°.  The  fluorescent  substance  present  is  the 
methyl  ester  of  methyl-anthranilic  acid.  The  characters  given  below  are 
suflicient  to  guard  against  adulteration,  which,  however,  is  frequently  prac- 
tised, the  usual  adulterant  being  turpentine  and,  more  rarely,  petroleum, 
which,  however,  alter  the  constants  of  the  oil  so  much  as  to  be  very  easily 
detected.  Oil  of  rue  is  not  largely  employed  in  medicine,  and  has  occasionally 
been  employed  for  illegitimate  purposes. 

The  less  important  constituents  of  this  oil  are  pinene,  limonene,  cineol,  and, 
in  Algerian  oil,  traces  of  methyl-salicylate.  The  following  are  the  characters 
of  the  principal  varieties  of  the  oil. 


French 

Algerian 

Spanish 

So,  flcr 

0. 830-0. 84'C 
—0*40'   to +a*  lo' 

1.430-1.434 
5*  to  lO* 

0.837-0.845 
o*to+l» 

z.  430-1. 433 
7*  to  X  I* 

0.833  to 0.848 

—  1*  to  +l' 

RotfttKn. 

Ref.  index 

X.431-X.434 
—  a*  to  +8* 

RAlMlifvf fiff  point 

Petitgrain  Oil. 

A  number  of  parcels  of  petitgrain  oil  have  been  found  during  the  last  few 
years,  having  a  somewhat  low  ester  value,  and  a  high  optical  rotation.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  more  or  less  careless  selections  of  the  material  to  be 
distilled,  in  which  some  yoimg  fruits,  more  matiu*e  than  usual,  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  ester  value  of  such  oils  falls  to  35%,  and  the  optical  rotation 
rises  to  +9^*  A  sample  of  petitgrain  oil,  of  authentic  origin,  distilled  in. 
Jamaica^  has  been  found  to  have  a  rotation  —6®  45'. 

Terpinyl  acetate  has  recently  been  found  as  an  adulterant  of  this  oil. 
The  following  results  are  obtained  on  the  analysis  of  several  samples  of 
petitgrain  oU  so  adulterated.  The  analyses  are  by  the  writer  and  by  Messrs. 
Schimmel  &  Co. 

*  BmO.  Imp.  InslH.,  19x3.  xi»  437- 
24 
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d« 

Solubility 

Acid  value 

Ester  value  aft'^r  i  h.  sap.  with  lo 

C.C.  N  {2  alkali 

Ester    content     (calc.     as     linalyl 

acetate) 

Ester  value  after  a  h.  sap.  with  ao 

c*c.  semi-normal  alkali 

Ester  value  after  z  h.  sap.  with  zo 

c.c. semi-normal  alkali  +  asc.c.  ale. 

Difference 

Sap.  value 

Acid  value  II 

Difference 

Terpinyl  acetate  content  about. . . . 


0.9019 

5  vol.  &  m.  70 
p.c.  ale.  dilute 
sol.    opal. 
a. 3 

izz.a 
38.9  p*  c. 
119. 3 

ioa.3 
17.0 

Z13.5 
107.6 

5.9 
9 .  p.c. 


0.8968 

+z»  40' 

3  vol.  ft  m.  70 

p.c.    ale. 

0.3 
iia.4 
39-4  P<  c. 
zaz.8 


99- 
aa. 

zia. 

zza. 

o. 

13 


7 
z 

7 
4 
3 
p.c. 


0.8917 

+a«s6' 

z  voL  ft  m.  80 

p.c.  ale.  dilute 

sol.    opal. 

OS 

X36.8 

47.9  p.  e. 

138.5 

133.5 
SO 

137. 3 
xa8.4 

8.9 


0.800s 

—  xa*cr 

Any  ToL  90 

p.c.   ale. 

o.S 
84.0 

39.4  p.  c. 
89.0 

80  s 

8.$ 


Peppermint  OiL 

Japanese  peppermint  oil  has  been  found  to  contain  A'-menthenone,  a 
ketone  not  hitherto  found  in  essential  oils.*  Laevo-limonene,  which  Power 
isolated  from  American  oil  has  been  found  by  Murayama^  in  Japanese  oil. 
Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.'  have  identified  d-ethyl-«-amylcarbinol  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  Japanese  oil.  Neo-menthol  is  also  present  in  this  oiL^ 
Thoms  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Japanese  plant  at  Dahlem  near  Berlin  and  in  German  South  West  Africa. 
The  characters  of  the  oils  obtained  are  compared  in  the  following  table  with 
those  of  normal  Japanese  distilled  oil. 


Old  Jap.  oil  (dist. 
Japan) 


in 


Oil  from  herb  grown 

in  German  S.  W. 

Afriea 


Oil  from  herb  grown 

at  Dahlem  (sammcr 

1911) 


Sp.gr 

«D 

Acid  value 

Ester  value 

Ester  value  after  acet 
Bsterified  menthol. . . 

Free  menthol 

Total  menthol 

Sol.  p 


0.9043  (18*) 
-35.35*  (33'*) 
4.0s 
27.73 

389.  S 

7.74 
73.77 
80.51 

Cannot  be  determined 


0.9033  (2a^) 
-35'  (34^) 

3.99 

4.68 
304.8 

1.302% 
83.538% 
84.830% 
+ao  to  ao.s® 


0.8954  («3*) 
-34.75*  (35.5)* 
4.ot 
12.744 

383 .  2S 

3.546 
75.371 
78.817 

+  14. S* 


Conversely,  Shinosaki^  has  examined  oils  distilled  from  German  and 
English  plants  grown  in  Japan.  The  following  are  the  figures  which  these  oils 
gave  on  analysis. 


>  Schimmel's  Report,  Oet.,  1910.  97> 

*  J.  Pharm.  Chim,,  1910,  vtt,  x,  549> 

*  Report,  April.  1913,  103. 

*  Pickard  and  Littlebury.  Trans.,  1913,  xox,  109* 

*  J,  Jnd,  Eng.  Chtm,,  19x3.  5»  656. 
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Oil  f TOfn 

Japanese 
nerb 

German  herb 

English  herb 

German 

herb    from 

Okayama 

X910 

19x1 

1910 

X91X 

d^ 

0.8989 
-28.93** 

1.4602 

0 

6.35 
69.30 

2.8 

0.9638  (?) 

0.9105 
-43.35* 

1.4673 

0 

XI -.08 
66.30 

insol.  15 

0.9228 
-52.25* 

1.4717 

4.43 
36.50 
66.88 

insol.  ] 

0.9132 
-63. 60^^ 

1.4573 
7.06 
13.6s 
75.60 

[5.3 

0.916X 
-i8.x5<» 

cTn 

«o* 

I. 4671 

19.53 
24.94 
85.71 

3.5 

Acid  value 

3.45 

8.^6 

58.61 

insol. 

Menthyl  acetate 

Total  meathol 

Sol.      in      70%    -     „  . 
alcohol  at  ao»M°  ^°^^ 

In  regard  to  the  botanical  origin  of  the  Japanese  peppermint  plant,  di£Fer- 
ences  of  opinion  exist.  For  details  of  these,  a  paper  by  Holmes^  should  be 
consulted. 

The  following  details  in  regard  to  French  oil  of  peppermint  have  been  given 
by  Camus.* 

Mentha  piperita  does  not  constitute  a  separate  species,  but  is  a  hybrid  of 
Mentha  viridis  and  Mentha  aquatica.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sterile  plant, 
as  it  fruits  rarely,  and  even  then  the  fruit  is  mostly  badly  developed,  hence 
the  plant  must  be  propagated  by  subdividing  the  rhizomes.  Like  all 
Mentha  species,  Mentha  piperita  is  extraordinarily  variable.  Too  add  to  the 
confusion,  di£ferent  varieties  are  ctiltivated  in  various  plantations  under  the 
common  denomination  of  "peppermint."  Several  varieties  also  occur  of  the 
original  species.  Mentha  piperita  embraces  2  groups;  group  I  including  the 
sub-species  piperita,  Briq.  with  numerous  varieties,  while  group  II  includes 
the  sub-species  citrata,  Briq.,  which  imder  the  name  of  "citronella"  is  much 
grown  in  France  because  of  its  pleasant  aroma,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
commercially.  In  its  internal  structure  Mentha  piperita  exhibits  certain 
features  midway  between  those  of  Mentha  viridis  and  Mentha  aquatica.  How 
variable  are  the  Mentha-spedes  is  shown  by  Mentha  viridis,  L.  and  Mentha 
aquaticay  L.;  for  the  authors  describe  no  fewer  than  6  varieties  of  the  former, 
and  as  many  as  8  of  the  latter,  besides  indicating  many  others. 

The  following  figures  are  obtained  from  the  ordinary  oil,  and  the  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  so-called  "red"  peppermint,  which  has  only  recently  been  cul- 
tivated in  France. 


Oidinary.  peppermint 


Red  peppermint 


d«»» 


Sohibility  in  80%  alcohol. 


Acid  value 

Ester  ralne 

Menthyl  acetate 

Ester  value  after  acet. . . 

Total  menthol 

Free  menthol 

Proportion  of  menthone. 


0.9191 
-iO»S4' 

X  vol.  after- 
wards clouding 
0.8 
40. S 
14.3% 
160.8 

50.9% 
39.6% 

7.3% 


0.9184 


0.8 

31.7 
11.2% 

X69.1 
53.9% 
45.1% 


0.9170 
-16**  38' 

I  vol.  after- 
wards clouding 
x.o 
X8.9 

6.7% 

X80.2 

58.0% 

52.8% 

x6.8% 


0.9136 
- 13**  44' 


X.2 

17.5 
6.2% 
X85.6 
60.0% 
55.1% 


>  Ptrf.  and  Ess.  OH  Record,  19x3.  4»  32. 

*  Rgport  of  Rowrt-Bertrand  Oils,  Oct.,  X9Xii  3. 
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The  limits  given  in  Vol.  IV,  p.  373,  for  French  peppermint  oil  are  too 
narrow;  the  oil  may  have  an  optical  rotation  up  to  —35°,  and  an  ester  value 
equivalent  to  27%  of  menthyl  acetate.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Italian 
oils,  which  may  have  a  rotation  up  to  —27**. 

The  experimental  station  for  medicinal  plants  attached  to  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Agricultural  Academy  at  Klausenburg-Kolozsvar  has  examined  a 
series  of  peppermint  oils  distilled  in  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  peppermint  oil  resembles  the  American  oil  closely.  The 
plant  yields  1.17%  oil,  possessing  the  following  constants:  d"°  0.90142  to 
0.91918,  ojo— 26.72®  to  —32.38°,  n^*^  1.4632  to  1.4760,  soluble  in  3  to  5 
parts  70%  alcohol  and  in  its  own  volume  of  90%  alcohol.  The  following 
fractions  passed  over  during  distillation:  up  to  200°  7.0%,  200  to  205°  10.3%, 
205  to  210**  134%,  210  to  215°  12.9%,  215  to  220°  16.7%,  220  to  225°  11.6%, 
225  to  23s**  16.4%. 

Unmey^  gives  the  following  colour  reaction  to  distinguish  Japanese  from 
other  peppermint  oils: 

I  c.c.  of  the  oil  is  heated  with  0.5  grm.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  para- 
formaldehyde and  citric  acid  over  a  water-bath.  With  Japanese  peppermint 
oil  there  is  no  colouration,  whereas  with  American,  English,  Italian  and  German 
oils,  a  purple  colour  develops.  This  new  test  has  the  advantage  of  being 
quicker  than  the  familiar  colour  test  with  concentrated  acetic  acid. 

Speaxmint  OiL 

Nelson*  has  identified  phellandrene  as  a  constituent  of  this  oil.  Dihy- 
drocumic  acetate  has  been  found  in  German  spearmint  oil  by  Elze,'  and  Nel- 
son {loc.  cU,)  has  found  dihydrocarveol  acetate  in  American  oil. 

Irk^  has  examined  Hung(irian  spearmint  oil  which  had  the  following 
characters: 

Sp.  pr.  iS*/4"* -  o.g37S  too.9SX3. 

optical  rotation -  —44-4    to  —40.9 

Ref.  index -•  i  .4899  to  i  .4931 

Carvone 6a-7i  % 

It  is  soluble  in  its  own  volume  of  80%  alcohol. 


Pine  Needle  Oil. 

B5cker  and  Hahn*  have  isolated  a  new  aldehyde^  CibHsoO,  a  new  ketone^ 
CiftHsiO,  and  a  third  compound,  CsHuO,  which  has  been  named  pumilonef 
from  the  oil  of  Pinus  putnilio, 

>  Per/,  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  z9zXt  a,  27$. 

*  U.  S,  Dept,  Agric,  Bur,  Chtm,,  Circular  No.  92. 
■  Chem.  Zeit.,  1910.  34,  xi75' 

*  Pharm.  Central.,  191 1.  5a,  mi. 
*/.  prakU  Chem.,  1911.  zz,  83,  489. 
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Rose  Oil. 

« 

The  determination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  geraniol  and  citronellol 
in  otto  of  rose  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  principal  analytical  factors  in 
the  examination  of  the  oil.  The  amount  of  citronellol  present  varies  with  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  sample.  In  Bulgarian  otto  of  rose  it  is  usually  about 
30-33%,  and  any  sample  falling  below  28%  should  be  regarded  with  consider- 
able suspicion. 

The  adulteration  with  geraniol,  if  the  adulterant  be  derived  from  palmar- 
osa  oil  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  presence  of  gurjun  balsam  oil,  which 
has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of  the  palmarosa  oil.  Much  gurjun  oil  is 
indicated  by  a  high  Isevorotation,  and  samples  with  this  value  in  excess  of 
—4®  should  be  carefully  examined.  As  little  as  0.5  to  1%  of  gurjun  oil  may 
be  detected  by  adding  5  or  6  drops  of  the  sample  to  10  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride 
containing  5  or  6  drops  of  nitric  acid.  A  distinct  purple  colour  develops  if 
gurjun  oil  be  present,  the  depth  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  adulterant. 

In  the  examination  of  otto  of  rose  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
characters  vary  from  season  to  season,  and  there  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no 
essential  oil  more  di£5icult  to  judge  than  this  one.  An  expert  nose  will  often 
yield  as  much  or  more  information  than  the  analytical  values. 

The  following  notes  will  afford  some  information  in  regard  to  ottos  of  rose 
other  than  Bulgarian,  which'  are  now  to  be  found  on  the  market. 

Anatolian  Otto. — This  otto  may  have  a  high  m.  p.  varying  from  19°  to  26^, 
and  a  sp.  gr.  up  to  0.8635.  '^^^  foUowing  represent  typical  samples,  the 
figures  varying  according  to  the  stearoptene  content: 


sp.  p.  30* /i^* o. 863 

Optical  rotation —  a*  30' 

Rcf .  index  at  25* >  •  4650 

Ref.  index,  after  washing. . .  x .  4652 

M.  p 21*  to  aa* 

Stearoptene  content 15.8 

Total  alcohol,  calculated  as  72.8% 
geraniol. 

Citronellol 36.  a  % 


Sp.  gr.  30* /i^* o. 8«o 

Optical  rotation —3* 

Ref.  index  at  as" x.4600 

M.  p 23"  to  24* 

Citronellol 41.1% 

Total  alcohols 66.8% 

Stearoptene 18.9% 


French  Otto. — ^This  otto  has  recently  become  a  commercial  article.  Very 
few  authentic  samples  have  been  examined,  but  it  appears  to  have  charac- 
ters which  differ  within  wide  limits,  and  it  must,  at  present,  be  very  largely 
judged  by  its  odour.  The  sp.  gr.  of  apparently  genuine  samples  has  been 
found  up  to  0.872,  and,  when  distilled  from  white  roses,  down  to  0.81 1,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  up  to  85%  of  stearoptene.  The  latter  type  of  otto 
is,  of  course,  of  little  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  odour.  Umney  has 
examined  a  Spanish  distillate  and  finds  it  to  have  the  following  characters: 

Sp.gr.  30* /i^** .'.       0.844 

optical  rotation —a 

Ref.  index 1 .456s 

M.  p 27*  to  a8° 

Percentage  of  stearoptene 33-3 

M.  p.  of  separated  stearoptene 31-32^ 

The  writer  has  pointed  out  that  adulteration  with  alcohol  may  be  indi- 
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cated  by  the  alteration  in  the  characters  of  the  oil  after  washing  it  with  warm 
water. 

The  following  figures  show  the  efiFect  of  such  adulteration  on  the  washed 
oils. 


Original  oil 

Oil  extracted  with  water 

d« 

nn" 

M.  p. 

d» 

nD** 

bA»  p. 

Geramol 
oonteot 

I 
a 
3 

0.8S97 
0.8547 
0.8663 

1.463x8 
1.45x11 
1.46565 

X9.6* 
ao.a** 

36« 

0.86x4 
0.8622 
0 . 8678 

X. 4663 8 

1.466x5 
X. 46684 

X8.7* 
X7.5** 
26.5* 

77.4% 
68. x% 

77-5% 

Rosemaxy  Oil. 

The  limits  given  in  Vol.  IV  (p.  390)  of  the  physical  characters  of  this 
oil  require  slight  amendment.  English  Rosemary  oil  is  frequently  slightly 
lasvorotatory.  The  sp.  gr.  of  genuine  Dalmatian  oil  is  sometimes  as  low  as 
0.894.    The  percentage  of  esters  may  be  as  low  as  1.2%  and  of  total  bomeol 

9%. 

.  The  following  figures  were  determined  by  the  writer  and  Bennett^  on  sam- 
ples distilled  from  plants  sent  to  the  writer,  so  that  their  authenticity  is 
undisputed. 


I  (Spanish) 


2  (French) 


Source 

Sp.gr. 

Optical  rotation 

Bsters  calcialated  as  bomyl  acetate 

Total  bomeol 

Optical  rotation  of  first  io%  (lOO  mm.) 


Leaves  alone 
0.017. 

3.a% 
19.7 
-I* 


Leaves  and  stalks. 

-8»30' 
3.0% 


10.0% 

—  X2*  3< 


30' 


3  (French) 


Leaves  alone. 
►.9x4 


-V 


3.6% 
18.5% 

—  10* 


No.  I  was  distilled  from  herb  collected  toward  the  end  of  last  summer  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  consisted  entirely  of  leaves  which  were  well  developed 
and  of  a  fine  green  colour.    The  yield  was  0.89%. 

No.  2  was  distilled  from  stalky  herb  in  the  dried  condition,  collected  in 
February.  The  proportion  of  stalks  amounted  to  nearly  6o%,  Yield  of 
oil  0.4%. 

No.  3  was  distilled  from  the  same  consignment  as  No.  2,  but  the  stalks 
were  separated  and  the  leaves  alone  distilled.  They  3delded  1.09%  of  oil, 
containing  a  high  proportion  of  bomeol.  The  leaves  were  somewhat  dis- 
coloured, probably  owing  to  some  fermentation  having  taken  place. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  fractionation  of  the  above  oils: 
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NO.  I 

Fraction 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotation 

• 

Ref .  index 

B.  p.  oommeociog 
at 

% 

1 lO 

0.884 
0.890 

0.89s 
0.90a 

0.903 

0.91X 

o.9aa 

,  0.940 

Partially    crystal 

-i» 
-I*  10' 
-i*ao' 

+  i«ao' 
+a« 

ised 

1.4676 
X.4680 
I. 4681 
x.468a 

1.4683 
1.4686 
1.4700 
x.4736 
1.488s 

11? 

163* 
I6S» 
169® 

x8s* 

a lo 

3 xo 

4 XO 

S XO 

6 XO 

7 XO 

8. .  .^ lo 

Rcsidac ao 

NO.  2 


Fraction 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

% 
1 10 

0.874 
0.878 

0.879 
0.883 
0.886 
0.89X 
0.896 
0.909 

-  X2»  30' 

-I3* 
-13^30; 
-13*  ao' 
-II**  ao' 

-  lo**  30' 

-  8*30' 

-  S'»30' 

• 

x.4660 
x.4670 
x.4670 
x.4670 
x.4670 
x.4670 
x.4678 
x.470a 
X.4859 

3 10 

3 XO 

4 XO 

5 XO 

6 XO 

7 10 

8 XO 

Resadne ao 

NO.  3 

Fraction. 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

% 
1 10 

0.885 
0.888 

0.891 
0.896 
0.900 
0.909 
o.9ax 
0.938 
Partially  crystallised.. 

-xo» 

-IO» 

-  9*ao' 

-  4:  SO' 

-  I* 

-  a«» 

1.4660 
1.4680 
X.468S 
1.4686 
1.4686 
1.4686 
1.4686 
1.4697 

a XO 

3 10 

A 10 

5 XO 

6 XO 

7 10 

8. XO 

Rjendae ao 

Santalwood  Oil. 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  constituents  of  santalwood  oil 
hitherto  isolated: 
Isovaleric  aldehyde 

Santene. — C9H14  (sp.  gr.  0.869;  rotation  — o°i60. 
Nartricydoeksantalane,  CnHu  (sp.  gr.  0.913;  rotation  —24**). 
Sanlenone.—^tSiiiO  (m.  p.  48-52°). 
Norisobomeol. — C9H16.OH  (m.  p.  58-62®). 
TeresatUaloL — CioHu-OH  (m.  p.  11 2-1 14**). 
NortricydoeksankUal. — CnHieO  (sp.  gr.  0.997). 
SatUalone, — CnHieO  (sp.  gr.  0.991;  rotation  —62**). 
A  Ketone. — CuHi«0. 
SafUalene.-^iJd^i\  (two  isomers  of  this  sesquiterpene  are  present). 
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a-SantaloL — Ci6H240  (sp.  gr.  0.9788;  rotation  +1°  i30« 
fiSatUaloL — C16H24O  (sp.  gr.  0.9728;  rotation  —41^470. 
•  5an/a/a/.— CuHmO. 
Teresantalic  acid. — C10H14O2. 
SatUalic  Acid. — C16H22O2. 

Three  samples  of  santalwood  oil  produced  in  Mauritius  were  found  to 
have  the  following  characters: 


Heart-wood  oil 

Sax>-wood  oil 

I 

I 

2 

3 

So.  RT 

0.079, 

—  21*  50' 
1.5070 

1.9 
5.6 

96.4% 

0.082 

-ao^ss' 
1.5065 
1.9 
5.6 

96.4% 

O.oSx 

-21^15' 

Rotation 

Ref.  index 

1.5067 

Acid  value 

X-9 

Eater  value 

S-6 

Total  aantalol 

95-8% 

Recent  adulterations  of  santalwood  oil  are  glyceryl  acetate,  benzyl  alcohol 
and  castor  oil. 

Glyceryl  acetate  is  indicated  by  the  high  sp.  gr.,  low  rotation  and  high  ester 
value,  as  well  as  by  the  high  amount  of  esters  which  can  be  extracted  by  shak- 
ing the  oil  with  5  %  alcohol.  Benzyl  alcohol  can  be  detected  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, as  it  boils  at  about  205^.  The  santalol  value  of  samples  containing 
benzyl  alcohol  will  usually  be  an  impossible  one — over  100%.  Castor  oil 
raises  the  ester  value  of  the  oil  and  interferes  with  the  solubility  in  petroleum 
ether. 

Thyme  Oil. 

Spanish  thyme  oil  contains  from  30  to  60%  of  phenols,  mostly  carv- 
acrol.  It  is  often  mixed  with  French  oil  to  increase  the  lower  phenol  con- 
tent of  the  latter. 

In  reference  to  oils  of  origanum,  which  are  naturally  dealt  with  under 
thyme  oil,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  various  species  of  this  plant  have  been 
described  so  loosely  by  different  botanists  that  the  mere  specific  name  is 
valueless  without  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  authority.  Thus  there  are 
three  different  species  bearing  the  name  Origanum  creticum,  and  two  each  de- 
scribed as  0.  hiriutn,  and  0.  smyrntBum,  The  species  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  actually  distilled  and  examined  are  as  follows: 

Origanum  majoranoides — Willd. 
Origanum  onites — ^Linn. 
Origanum  maru — ^Linn. 
Origanum  hirtum — ^Link. 

The  oil  from  Origanum  majoranoides  Willd  contains  a  large  amount  of 
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phenols^  consisting  almost  entirely  of  carvacrol.    The  oil  has  the  following 
characters: 

Sp.  gr 0.96a  to  0.9685 

Rotation o®  to  + 1* 

Phenols 70-80  % 

It  is  soluble  in  2.5  to  3  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.     The  oil  from  Origanum 
amies  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.948,  rotation  —10°  15',  and  phenol  value  68%.^ 

The  characters  of  the  oil  of  Origanum  hirtum  are  doubtful,  but  according 
to  recent  investigations  it  contains  thymol  and  no  carvacrol,  although  Jahns 
in  1879' stated  that  this  oil  contained  carvacrol  as  its  chief  constituent.  It 
is  probable  that  Jahns'  oil  was  misdescribed.  A  sample  examined  by  the 
Imperial  Institute'  had  a  sp.  gr.  0.944,  optical  rotation  +0^  24',  and  phenol 
value  66-67%.  Three  distillates  from  Origanum  hirtum  albiflorum  Hassk. 
had  the  following  characters: 

Sp.gr 0.933-0.940 

RoUtion +0*  6'  to  o*»  8' 

Ref.  index. 1-4939  to  x.5044 

Phenols SX-60% 

Turpentine  Oil. 

The  literature  of  this  oil  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  very  volumi- 
nous, but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  of  an  academic  nature  and  has  but  little 
bearing  on  the  commercial  oil  of  turpentine  used  in  the  English-speaking 
countries.  A  number  of  these  publications  are  quoted  for  reference,  only 
those  of  a  practical  nature  being  here  referred  to  in  detail. 

Vezes  has,  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  White 
Cross  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1909,  suggested  the  following  standards  for 
commercial  oil  of  turpentine. 

Turpentine  oil  is  the  exclusive  product  of  the  aqueous  distillation  (dis- 
tillation with  water  or  non-superheated  steam)  of  the  turpentine  derived  from 
various  species  of  Pinus.  It  is  a  colourless,  often  slightly  yellowish  or  green- 
ish, liquid,  very  mobile,  with  a  characteristic  odour.  Under  a  normal  pres- 
sure of  760  mm.,  the  oil  begins  to  boil  between  152  and  156°;  at  least  80%  by 
weight  must  have  passed  over  at  164**.  The  oil  should  be  neutral  or  give  only 
a  faint  acid  reaction;  the  permissible  add-content,  estimated  with  phenol- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator,  must  not  exceed  1.5  grm.  pure  potassium  hy- 
droxide (KOH)  for  every  kilogram  of  oil.  The  oil  must  also  be  free  from 
mineral  oils  and,  in  fact,  from  all  bodies  other  than  those  generated  in  the 
course  of  the  aqueous  distillation  of  turpentine.  It  may  contain  small  pro- 
portions of  resin-oil  and  colophony,  resulting  from  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, but  the  aggregate  weight  of  these  may  not  exceed  2.5%. 

The  oil  from  Pinus  maritima  (France,  Spain,  Portugal)  is  laevorotatory, 

1  BmXL  Imp.  Inst,,  19x1,  9,  388. 
'  Arch.  d.  Phartn.,  ais,  x. 
•  BuIUtin,  191 X.  9»  383> 
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crD""29  to  —33°;  dajo  not  below  0.8575.  The  oil  from  Pinus  halepensis 
(Greece,  Algeria,  Provence)  is  dextrorotatory,  a^  +38,  to  +41®;  da^  not 
below  0.8550.  The  American  oils,  which  are  obtained  from  different  spedes 
of  Pinus  (P.  palustris;  P.  heierophyUa  and  others)  are  partly  deztro-  and 
partly  laevorotatory;  the  rotation  is  very  variable,  but  never  higher  than  in 
the  European  oils.    d350  not  below  0.8560. 

The  writer  has  examined  two  authentic  samples  of  Greek  turpentine,  an 
oil  used  largely  in  the  south  of  Europe,  both  for  legitimate  purposes  and  for 
adulterating  essential  oils,  and  found  them  to  have  the  following  characters: 

I  II 

d»«" 0.8605         0.862 

aD +36*45'     +39** 

n^*^ X.4690  14736 

Commences  to  distil  at 156*  156* 

Fraction  156  to  z6o*^ 70  %  72  % 

ttp  of  156  to  i6o*  fraction +37"  iS'     +40* 

During  the  years  1911-1912  an  enormous  amount  of  adulteration  of  Ameri- 
can turpentine  with  wood  or  stump  turpentine  was  taking  place.  At  the 
same  time  great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  inferior  nature  of  the 
Russian  turpentine  as  found  on  the  London  market.  The  present  writer  was 
asked  to  examine  a  large  number  of  samples  with  a  view  to  attacking  the 
unsatisfactory  position  of  these  oils  in  the  market,  and  the  following  details 
are  taken  from  two  papers,  "Turpentine  Standards''  (Chem.  and  Druggist, 
Aug.  24,  191 2)  and  "Russian  Oil  of  Turpentine"  {Chem.  and  Druggist,  Oct 
26, 191 2)  by  Ernest  J.  Parry. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year  issued  suggested 
standards  for  No.  i  or  "standard"  turpentine  as  follows:  Sp.  gr.  at  20°= 
0.862  to  0.870;  ref.  index  at  20**  =  1.4680  to  14760;  95%  should  distil  below 
170®.  On  polymerisation  with  sulphuric  acid  (38  times  normal)  the  residue 
should  not  exceed  1%  and  should  have  a  ref.  index  of  1.500  to  1.520.  There 
is  no  particular  objection  to  take  to  these  figiu-es,  other  than  to  say  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  stump  turpentine  may  be  present  in  an  oil  complying 
with  them. 

The  close  similarity  in  physical  characters  between  pure  gum  turpentine 
and  the  so-called  stump  turpentine,  therefore,  renders  it  necessary  that  some 
further  distinctive  features  shall,  if  possible,  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  pure  and  adulterated 
samples  led  Parry  to  consider  that  the  behaviour  of  the  oil  toward  the 
halogen  elements  gives  the  most  useful  indications  of  admixture  wth 
wood  of  stump  turpentine  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  so  described  in 
America,  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  as  "turpentine"  without 
proper  qualification. 

Both  the  iodine  and  the  bromine  values  have  been  recommended  in  this 
respect,  but  the  iodine  value  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  more  useful  of  the  two.  Its 
value  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  hydrocarbons  and  certain  other  bodies 
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present  in  wood  turpentine — probably  on  account  of  the  method  of  treat- 
ment adopted  in  its  manufacture — ^appear  to  be  more  saturated  than  those 
present  in  normal  turpentine,  and  therefore  absorb  less  iodine  to  form  a  fully 
saturated  compoimd. 

The  iodine  value  may  be  determined  either  by  the  Wijs  or  the  Htibl 
method,  the  figures  of  course  not  being  identical.  The  following  processes 
may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  bromine  value:  (i)  i  c.c.  of  the  oil  is 
dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  a  3%  aqueous  solution  of  bromine 
added  with  shaking  until  a  permanent  colouration  remains;  the  strength  of 
the  bromine  solution  is  determined  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  amount 
combining  with  the  oil  can  be  calculated.  (2)  i  c.c.  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  in 
50  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  added.  A  solu- 
tion of  28  grm.  of  bromate  of  potassium  and  100  grm.  of  bromide  of  potassium 
per  litre  is  then  added  until  a  permanent  brown  colour  remains  for  i  minute 
after  well  shaking.  The  bromine  absorbed  is  calculated  for  i  c.c,  which  can 
be  reduced  to  the  proper  bromine  number  by  dividing  it  by  the  sp.  gr.,  say 
0.86. 

Parry  considers  that  the  halogen  absorption  value  of  the  10%  left  after 
distillation  of  90%  of  the  sample  affords  very  reliable  information  as  regards 
the  presence  of  wood  turpentine,  the  iodine  value  for  this  fraction  (Wijs) 
being  about  355  for  pure  turpentine  and  only  about  250  to  290  for  wood 
turpentine.  He  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  various  fractions  of  a 
pure  and  of  adulterated  oils. 


Pure 

American 

turpen> 

tine 


W; 


turpen- 
tine 


(3)  ^ 
S%  each 
(x)  and  (a) 


(4) 
"Petro- 
leum" 
turpen* 
tme 


(5)     ^ 

50%  each 

(I)  and  (4) 

0.838 

Z.4610 

Q9' 

63% 

82% 

I.t 

190. s 

179 

Z84 

X77 

X.4660 

1.467s 

I. 4721 

I. 4721 

I. 4735 

Sp.  gr. 

Ref .  index 

Initial  boiUng  point 

Distillate  under  x6o^ 

I>sstillate  under  170** 

Bromine  value 

Iodine  value  fHtibl) 

IcMiine  value  (Wijs) 

Iodine  value  of  last  10%  (Hftbl), 
Iodine  value  of  last  10%  (Wijs). 

Ref.  index  of  first  20  % 

Ref.  index  of  second  20  % 

Ref.  index  of  third  ao% 

Ref.  index  of  fourth  20% 

index  of  fifth  20% 


0.886 

0.873 

0.869 

0.808 

Z.4720 
X5S* 

1. 47  45 
159'*^ 

X.4737 
157* 

1.4490 
98* 

74% 

61% 

68% 

48% 

94% 

78% 

84% 

75% 

3.2 

1.46 

1.82 

o.os 

372 

264 

3ax 

2-® 

350 

240 

298 

8.4 

360 

251 

304 

0.0 

355 

242 

298 

8.S 

I. 4719 

I. 4731 

1.4728 

1.448 

1.4700 

1.4730 

1.4720 

1.449 

1.4712 

1.4734 

1.4722 

1.4481 

X.4712 

x.473a 

X.4721 

1.4470 

I. 4781 

X.4842 

I. 4821 

1.4495 

and  proposes  the  following  limits  for  the  characters  of  genuine  American 
turpentine  oil: 

sp.  gr.  at  15® o .  862  -o. 870 

Ref.  index i .  4680-x  .4730 

Initial  boiling  point i54*-X55.5* 

Distillate  under  16&* 72-74.5% 

Diatillate  under  X70* 95-97-5% 

Bromine  value , x .96-2.31 

Iodine  value  (Hflbl) 360-37S 

Iodine  value  fWijs) 33S-3SO 

Iodine  value  of  last  xo%  (Hftbl) 349-369 
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Iodine  value  of  last  10  %  (Wijs) 350-365 

Ref.  index  of  first  20% i  .4700-1 .4733 

Ref .  index  of  second  30  % i .  4700-1 .  4724 

Ref.  index  of  third  ao  % x . 47  lO-i .  4735 

Ref.  index  of  fourth  20% x  .4710-x .4740 

Ref.  index  of  fifth  30% x. 4780-1. 48ax 

The  results  of  Parry's  investigations  in  regard  to  Russian  turpentine  con- 
firm the  fact,  which  is  stated  by  Professor  Schindehneiser  of  Dorpat  Univer- 
sity, that  most  of  the  Russian  turpentine  oil  of  commerce  has  had  the  early 
runnings  removed  for  home  consumption,  later  fractions  being  then  exported. 

The  following  figures  are  those  of  a  number  of  Russian  turpentines  on  the 
London  market,  and  which  are,  subject  to  the  fact  that  no  large  quantity  can 
be  obtained  that  has  not  had  its  earlier  fractions  removed,  accepted  as  sat- 
isfactory: 

13  3  4 

Initial  b.p IS7'  X56*  XS7*  xs» 

Distils  below  tss? none  none  none  none 

Distils  iss*-x6o' 1%  1%  5%  "% 

Distils  x6o*-i6s* 44%  45%  40%  18% 

Distils  I6S*-I70** 37 %  35  %  4*  %  48% 

Distils  iTo'-iSo" X5%  x6%  10%  i9*J 

Distils  above  180** 3%  3%  3%  4% 

Sp.  gr.  at  IS® 0.863  0.863s  0.863  0.868 

Ref .  index  at  20* i.4730  1.4726  i.47S5  1.4748 

Optical  rotation +4*28'  +4*3o'  +9*  +8* 

Absorbedbr  S%  KOH nil  nil  nil  nil 

A  very  large  number  of  samples,  however,  have  been  even  more  largely  de- 
prived of  their  early  runnings,  and  contain  i^  considerable  amount  of  hydro- 
carbons boiling  over  i8o^,  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  acid  bodies, 
which  are  absorbed  by  potassium  hydroxide.  Such  samples  are  quite  use- 
less to  the  rectifier,  as  their  redistillation  must  ensure  the  removal  of  the  acid 
bodies  and  also  of  the  bodies  boiling  over  i8o^,  with  a  resulting  loss  which 
causes  the  rectification  to  be  unremunerative. 
The  following  are  typical  samples  of  this  type: 

Initial  b.p 148"  X46*  146*^  XS3* 

Distils  below  ISS* a%  3%  55%  x% 

DUtils  iss'*-i6o' 3%  3%  5%  3% 

DistiU  i6o*-x65'  I  ,  _  ^  , . «  . -  „  -^  - 

Distils  165"- 170*  / ^^'^  •*'*^  *^^  ^"^ 

Distils  i70'»-i8o' 4«%  SO%  46%  50% 

Distils  above  180^ xa%  10%  ax. 5%  xo% 

Sp.  gr.  at  15° 0.868  0.8665  0.878  0.869 

Ref.  index  at  ao** x.476a  l>4756  1.4780  x.4793 

Optical  rotation +8*  +9*  +"*  +ia*4S' 

Absorbed  by  KOH 6%  8.5%  7%  3% 

Parry  gives  the  following  figures  for  two  samples  of  virgin  crude  Russian 

turpentine : 

I  II 

Sp.gr 0.867  0.865 

Optical  rotation +  7'so'  +  lo* 

Ref.  index i .  4718  x  .  4736 

Absorbed  by  5 %  KOH s%  6% 

Distilled  below  155^ traces  only     traces  only 

Distilled  is5'-i6o' 6s  %  63  % 

Distilled  1 60**- 1 65** ix%  9% 

Distilled  ids'-iTo" 13  %  15  % 

Distilled  l70**-i8o° 7-5%  7% 

Distilled  above  180* 35%  6% 

From  these  two  samples  the  tarry  and  acid  bodies  were  removed  and  the 
rectified  sample,  in  the  case  of  No.  I  had  the  following  characters: 
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Sp.  ^.. 0.8646 

Optical  rotation 4-8® 

Rief .  index. i .  4890 

Absorbed  by  KOH none 

Distfls  below  155* 68  % 

Distils  iss*-i6o*' none 

Distils  i6o*-i6s* 13  % 

Distils  x6s*-X70' 10  % 

Distils  i70®-i8o* 7  % 

Distils  above  i8o* 2% 

For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  characters  and  minute  analysis  of  wood 
turpentine  the  BuUetin  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  AgricuUure  (No.  105, 
1913)  byL.  F.  Hawiey  should  be  consulted.  On  the  polymerisation  of  turpen- 
tine by  sulphuric  acid  see  J.  H.  Coste,^  and  Fiber  and  Hue.'  The  BidleHn 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (No.  144,  191 1)  by  Veitch  and  Donk 
on  wood  turpentine  should  also  be  consulted. 

Wintergreen  OiL 

True  wintergreen  oil  is  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  the  leaves 
of  Gaultheria  procumbens,  but  the  oil  from  the  bark  of  Betula  lenta  is  so 
closely  identical  with  it  that  the  two  are  used  more  or  less  indifferently, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  much  less  expensive  than  the  former,  and  so 
finds  a  larger  employment.  Both  oils  consist  almost  entirely  of  methyl 
salicylate,  their  characters  being  as  follows: 


Gaultheria  oil 


Betula  oil 


Sp.  gr 

Ref.  index. 

Distils  between . . 

Rotation 

Methyl  salicylate. 


1.Z80-1.Z87 
X.S3SO 

onder-i* 


X.180-1.187 
I.S3SO 

98-99% 


The  principal  adulterant  is  synthetic  methyl  salicylate.  The  following  colour 
test,  although  by  no  means  absolute  will  give  useful  indications  in  cases  of 
gross  adulteration  with  synthetic  methyl  salicylate.' 

The  application  of  the  test  is  as  follows: 

To  5  drops  of  oil  in  a  test-tube  add  5  drops  of  a  5%  alcoholic  solution  of 
vanillin  and  i  c.c.  of  alcohol.  Shake  well,  and  add  2  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  and  mix  thoroughly. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  results  of  the  examination  of  typical 
samples: 

Colour  produced 

Oil  of  GcuUheria  proeumbens Intense  crimson. 

Oil  of  BetMla  lenta Deep  blood  red. 

Doubtful  (a) Reddish  brown. 

Doubtful  n>) Reddish  brown. 

Methyl  salicylate  (synthetic) Yellow. 

By  this  intensity  of  colouration  there  can  be  no  question  that  one  can  see 

*  Analyst,  1910.  35,  11  a. 

*  Chem,  Zeit.t  1910.  34,  643.  657* 

*  Perfumery  Record,  19 14,  vol,  4. 
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a  difference  between  oils  that  are  pure  and  oils  that  are  grossly  adulterated, 
but  whether  it  can  be  made  into  an  accurate  colorimetric  test  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  say. 

If  traces  of  chlorine  are  found  in  the  oil  (see  under  Oil  of  Almonds)  a  crude 
artificial  methyl  salicylate  must  have  been  used  as  the  adulterant. 

American  Wonnseed  Oil. 

£.  K.  Nelson^  has  published  an  exhaustive  investigation  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  ascaridol,  which  appears  to  be  the  active  constituent  of  this  oil. 

The  hitherto  isolated  constituents  are  ^-cymene,  sylvestrene,  (f-camphor 
and  ascaridol.    The  oil  has  the  following  characters: 

Sp.  m- 0.965-0.990 

Optical  roUtion -4**  to  - 8*  so' 

It  is  soluble  in  3  vol.  of  70  %  alcohol. 


Tlang-ylang  OiL 

The  tree  whose  flowers  yield  this  much  valued  oU  is  Cananga  odarataf 
which  grows  to  perfection  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  more  especially  in  Manila. 
The  oil  produced  in  Java  and  the  neighbourhood  is  of  far  less  value  and  is  known 
as  Cananga  oil.  The  reason  for  the  difference  between  these  two  commercial 
varieties  is  still  doubtful,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tree  is 
identical  in  both  cases. 

The  constituents  of  the  oil  so  far  identified  are  as  follows:  linalol,  geraniol, 
cadinene,  ^arocresol  methyl  ether,  benzoic  and  acetic  esters,  pinene,  eugenol 
methyl  ether,  isoeugenol,  methyl  salicylate,  and  benzyl  esters.  Formic  acid 
esters,  saf  role,  isosaf  role,  nerol  and  f  arnesol  are  also  probably  present  in  the  oil. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  oil  vary  within  very  wide  limits  and  organo- 
leptic tests  are  very  necessary  in  its  valuation.  The  two  oils  have  the  fol- 
lowing characters: 


Manila 


Bourbon 


SP.    gT; 

Rotation. 

Ref.  index 

Ester  value 

Non-volatile  (a  hours  at  ai2^P.), 


0.932-0.970 
-27*  to  -sa"* 
X.491-1.506 
7S-I5S 
4-16.5%     • 


0.960-0.981 
—30*  to  —4a* 
1.496-1.5x3 

1IO-I7S 
15-30% 


0.960-0.975 
-35*  to -43* 

l.499-i.$»S 
I3i-i6a 

aa-4J% 


Cananga  Oils. 


Sp.gr, 


Ref.  index. 
Ester  value. 


Sp.  gr 0.900-0.950 

Rotation —  I7*-S5 


I .4950-1.51x0 
30-xoo 


These  oils  should  be  soluble,  with  at  most  slight  opalescence  in  0.5  to  t 
volumes  of  90%  alcohol,  becoming  turbid  by  further  addition  of  alcohol. 


1  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1913.  35*  84. 
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Petroleum  oil  is  a  common  adulterant  of  cananga  oil  and  will,  apart  from 
altering  the  ph3rsical  character  above  quoted,  decrease  the  solubility. 
Benzyl  benzoate  will  be  indicated  by  a  high  fixed  residue  on  the  water-bath 
after  2  hours  heating. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Philippine  J,  Sci.^  in  1908,  R.  F.  Bacon,  who 
has  studied  the  production  of  ylang-ylang  oil  in  Manila  in  much  detail,  and 
has  himself  superintended  the  distillation  of  certain  of  the  samples  upon 
which  he  reports,  gave  as  the  figures  from  his  examinations  the  following: 

First  quality  Second  quality 

Sp.  or,  30V40* 0.91X-0.958  0.896-0.943 

Optical  rotation  (30**) -a?"  to  —49*  —27*  to  — 87' 

Ref.  index  (jo^) r.4747-x .  4940  x  .4788-1 .  5083 

Ester  number 90-138  4^*94 

At  a  later  date,  in  a  communication  to  the  same  journal  he  confirmed  his 
classification,  and  presented  figures  for  the  examination  of  a  further  number  of 
oils.     He  gave  as  limits  for  first  and  second  grade  oils  the  following: 

First  quality      Second  quality 

Sp.  gr.30V40' 0.910-0. 945  C.9OS-O.092S 

(mostly  o.9ao-a9ao) (mostly  0.910-.9X5) 

Optical  roUtion —  aa®  to  —  SO*  -38°  to  79® 

(mostly     —  40®  to  —SO*)  (very  irregular). 

Ref.  index i .  4863-1 .  4944  i .  4910-1 .  5030 

Ester  number 92-129  7X-88 

(average  104)  (average  8x) 

Ester  number  after  acetylation. . .                154-2x4  96-X41 

(average  182)  (average  xx8) 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  IV. 

Title  pages,  ii,  ill  and  viii,  for  ''Ernest  C.  Parry''  read  ''Ernest  J.  Parry"« 

Pages  312  and  313,  in  several  places,  "anethol"  should  read  "anethole." 

Page  314,  line  15  from  bottom,  "safrol,"  should  read  "safrole.'' 

Page  358,  lines  16  and  17  should  be  deleted.  Line  18  ''Solway "  should  read  ''  Salway;" 
and  insert  after  "2037,"  see  also.  Trans.  Ckem,  Soc.y  1908,  931  1653.'' 

Page  359,  line  9,  for  "CnHisOi"  read  "diHuOj"  and  add  after  "myristian,"  line  10, 
''see  Power  and  Salway,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  2039  and  1908,  93,  1653. 

Page  369,  line  i  below  table,  for  "apiol"  read  "apiolc.** 

Page  389,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "Schimmell"  read  "Schimmel.'' 

Page  429,  line  18,  for  "safrol"  read  ''safrole." 

Page  433,  in  last  colunm  of  table  ''anethoP'  should  read  ''anethole''  and  "safrol" 
should  read  "safrole." 

Page  434,  under  Asarunt  Europaeum,  it  should  be  noted  that  asarol  has  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  </->linalol  (Power  and  Lees,  Trans.,  1902,  91,  63). 

Page  445,  In  table  tmder  "Hedeoma,"  delete  in  last  column  "Hedeomol,  pulegone" 
and  replace  by  "See  page  377."  Under  "Hop  Oil"  add  in  last  column,  "For  later  work, 
see  "  Chapman,  Trans,,  1903,  93,  505." 

Page  450,  last  colunm,  insert  "see  however  page  358  for  latest  work. 

Page  460,  in  table,  for  "anethol"  read  "anethole." 

Page  461,  in  Uble,  for  "safrol"  read  "safrole/' 

In  index  page  463  under  "acid  value"  for  "Dieterick"  read  "Dieterich."  For  "chi- 
coodic  add"  read  ''chironolic  acid."    For  "chrysanthenum"  read  "chrysanthemum." 

Page  464  for  "Dieterick"  read  "Dieterich." 

Page  464,  for  "Heany"  read  "Heavy,"  "light  comphor  oil"  read  "light  camphor  oil." 

Page  465,  for  "patchonlene"  read  "patchoulene."  "Rubier"  read  "rubber." 
Under  "  Tiemann"  for  "dtal"  read  "dtral." 
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By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  L  C. 

Tannin  Materials. — The  geographical  distribution  of  tannin  in  the  vege- 
table world  has  been  dealt  with  by  J.  Dekker.^  Although  the  number  of 
plants  containing  tannin  is  relatively  small  this  substance  appears  in  all  tht 
groups  or  subdivisions  adopted  by  botanists.  Algae,  fungi,  and  lichens  often 
contain  it,  but  the  mass  of  raw  material  available  in  such  cases  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  any  conunercial  value.  Very  few  of  the  mosses  give  a  positive  indi- 
cation for  tannin.  Many  of  the  ferns  contain  tannin,  from  mere  traces  to 
io%,  but  it  is  in  the  higher  group  of  seed  plants  that  tannin  occurs  abun- 
dantly from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Among  the  Gymnosperms  a  number 
of  plants  contain  tannin,  notably  the  pine,  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir.  The 
Dicotyledons  furnish  the  largest  number  of  plants  rich  in  tannin.  Several  of 
this  order  are  widely  distributed  from  the  tropics  to  the  limits  of  vegetation. 
The  ones  used  in  commerce  are  chiefly  tropical.  Thus  the  Combreiaceay 
consisting  of  about  240  tropical  species,  3deld  from  one  of  them  the  myra- 
bolans  of  commerce.  The  Rhizophoracea  yield  the  mangrove  bark.  The 
Leguminosa  which  are  chiefly  useful  are  also  tropical  such  as  the  wattle,  al- 
garobilla,  ratanhia,  kino,  and  divi-divi.  Generally  speaking  the  chief  com- 
merical  sources  of  tannin  are  found  between  the  parallels  of  30®  North  and 
South  latitude,  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Fagacem  which  contain  the  oaks 
and  chestnuts. 


Nature  of  material 


Percentage  of  tannia 


Mazigrove  bark,  African 

Mangrove  bark.  East  African 

Mimota  Bark,  Australian 

Mimosa  bark,  S.  African 

Mimosa  bariiCp  Paragtiay 

Qttebracho  Wood,  Argentine 

Algarobilla  pods,  Chifian 

Myrabolans. 

Myrabolans  another  sample 

Vwonia 

Oak  bark,  German 

Oak  bark.  Califomian 

Canaigre,  Texas 

Molle  Bark,  Argentine 

Chestnut^  Italian 

Sumac,  Sicilian 

LentxBcus 

Mexico  Bark  (Lysilonia  Candida). 

Mallet  Bark 

PirBark. 

Knoppem 

Trillo 


Larch  bark,  German.., 


a8.4 

28-42 

30 

35-40 

as- 23 

18.7 

45.4 

29.3 

38-40 

3X-32 

XI. 2 
II. 4 

x8.6 

14.1 

7-9 

25-29 

10-1$ 

34 

45-7 

13-16 

34-40 

40 

8-10 


*  De  looistoffen,  BuU.  Kolaniaal  Museum  U  ffaatltm,  1906.  No.  35* 
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\^th  the  possible  exceptions  of  sumac  and  canalgre,  these  tannin  plants  are 
not  cultivated.  The  tannin  content  of  several  of  these  materials  (barks,  nuts 
and  wood)  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  of  recent  estimations  by  Parker, 
Pollak,  Levi  and  Orthman  and  others,  the  assay  being  conducted  by  the  official 
hide  powder  process.     Other  results  will  be  found  under  different  headings. 

CoQStitutioiQ  of  Tannins. — £.  Fischer^  claims  that  gallo-tannins  are  acyl 
compounds  of  glucose  but  M.  Nierenstein^  does  not  accept  this  view,  as  the 
result  of  a  further  examination  of  the  tannin  of  hemlock,  knoppem  and  some 
other  tannins  which  contain  no  sugar. 

magic  Add. — By  electrolytic  reduction  Nierenstein  and  Rixon'  have 
produced  leucoellagic  acid  which  can  also  be  obtained  from  digallic  acid.^ 
It  has  no  tanning  properties.  If  reduction  takes  place  at  70°  instead  of  at 
ordinary  temperature  pentahydroxydiphenylmethylolide  is  produced,  and  at 
100**,  a  series  of  hexahydroxydiphenyls. 

Tannin  (gallotannic  acid). — ^The  evidence  of  the  composite  nature  of  gallo- 
tannic  acid  and  therefore  possibly  of  the  other  tannins,  is  accumulating  and 
becoming  more  definite.  Walden^  first  came  to  this  conclusion  after  studying 
the  dialytic  behaviour  and  the  optical  activity  of  the  acid  as  prepared  by 
different  methods.  Aweng*  came  to  the  same  conclusion  through  studying 
the  condensation  products  with  formaldehyde  and  Kimz-Krause  and  Nieren- 
stein have  since  independently  confirmed  this  view.  The  acid  character  of 
gallotannic  acid  as  expressed  by  the  presence  of  free  hydroxyl  groups 
(Schiff's  formula)  is  not  accepted  by  many  chemists,  notably  by  Boettinger.^ 
Paniker  and  Stiasny  have  more  recently  studied  the  question  of  the  add 
character  of  gallotannic  acid  by  determining  the  hydrion  concentration  of 
gaUotannin  by  Bredig  and  Fraenkel's  diazoacetic  ester  method.'  The 
results  obtained  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  gallotannic  acid  is  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  chemical  individuals,  possibly  closely  allied. 

To  prepare  pure  gallotannic  acid,  the  last  investigators  consider  that  the 
method  entailing  the  separation  of  sodium  gaUate  through  its  insolubility  in 
acetic  ether,  is  the  best  available.  Even  after  salting  out  with  sodium  chlor- 
ide twenty-four  times,  gallic  add  was  still  present,  and  the  method  utilising 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  adds  in  ether  and  acetone  also  gave  unsatis- 
factory results. 

Analysis  of  Tannins. — Since  the  publication  of  Volume  V  the  American 
Qffidal  Method  of  estimating  Tannins  has  been  so  modified  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  redescribe  it  in  detail. 

It  now  stands  as  foUows: 

^  Zeil,  Angew  Chsm,,  zgx3.  26,  547. 

*  Chem.  Zeit.,  1913,  37,  1337. 

*  ColUgium,  Z913.  314,  53. 
«  CoUegium,  1912,  aoa. 
•B«r..  Z897.  30»3I5X- 

*  R€9.  InUm,  Paisific,  1898.  xi.  99^ 
'  Btr.,  1884.  Z7,  1503. 

*  ZeU.  Phys.  Chem,,  50.  aoa. 

as 
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OFFICIAL  METHOD  OF  THE  AlCERICAN  LEATHER  CHEMISTS  ASSOCIATIOn 
(A.  L.  C.  A.)  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VEGETABLE  MATERIALS 

CONTAINING  TANNIN  (1914). 

I.  Raw  and  Spent  Materials. 

(i)  Cautioii. — ^Proper  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
water  content  of  raw  materials  during  the  sampling  and  preliminary  opera- 
tions. .  (See  "General"  under  Sampling.) 

(2)  Preparation  of  San^ple. — The  sample  must  be  ground  to  such  a  degree 
of  fineness  that  the  entire  sample  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  20  meshes  to  the 
inch  (linear). 

(a)  The  temperatiure  used  for  drying  samples  of  spent  material  for  grind- 
ing must  not  exceed  60^  C. 

(b)  Samples  of  raw  material  too  wet  to  be  ground  may  be  dried  before 
grinding  as  in  (a).  In  this  case  a  preUmmary  determination  of  water  must 
be  made  according  to  (IV)  on  the  sample  as  received.  If  the  portion  of  the 
sample  taken  for  the  water  determination  is  in  pieces  too  large  to  dry  prop- 
erly, it  is  permissible  to  reduce  these  to  smaller  size  as  rapidly  and  with  as 
little  loss  of  water  as  possible. . 

(3)  Water  DeterminatioiQ. — 10  grm.  of  the  ground  material  shall  be  dried 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  period  specified  fpr  evaporation  and  drying  in  ex- 
tract analysis  (see  IV). 

(4)  Amount  of  Sample  to  be  Extracted. — Such  an  amount  of  raw  material 
shall  be  extracted  as  will  give  a  solution  containing  as  nearly  as  practicable 
0.4  grm.  tannin  to  100  c.c.  (not  less  than  0.375  or  more  than  0.425).  Of 
spent  materials  such  an  amount  shall  be  taken  as  will  give  a  solution  of  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  above  concentration. 

(5)  Eztractioa. — Extraction  shall  be  conducted  in  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  vessel  in  which  water  may  be  boiled  and  a  container  for  the  material  to  be 
extracted.  This  container  shall  be  provided  above  with  a  condensation  cham- 
ber so  arranged  that  the  water  formed  from  the  condensed  steam  will  drip  en 
the  material  to  be  extracted,  and  provided  below  with  an  arrangement  of  out- 
lets such  that  the  percolate  may  either  be  removed  from  the  apparatus  or  be 
delivered  to  the  boiling  vessel.  The  boiling  vessel  must  be  so  connected  that 
it  will  deliver  steam  to  the  condensation  chamber  and  that  it  may  receive  the 
percolate  from  the  container.  The  condensation  water  from  the  condenser 
must  be  at  approximately  the  boiling  temperature  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  material  to  be  extracted. 

The  material  of  which  the  boiling  flask  is  composed  must  be  inert  to  the 
extractive  solution.  Suitable  provision  must  be  made  for  preventing  any  of 
the  solid  particles  of  the  material  from  passing  into  the  percolate. 

(A )  Woods,  Barks,  and  Spent  Materials, — 500  c.c.  of  the  percolate  shall  be 
collected  outside  in  approximately  2  hours  and  the  extraction  continued 
with  500  c.c.  for  14  hours  longer  by  the  process  of  continuous  extraction  with 
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reflux  condenser.  The  applied  heat  shall  be  such  as  to  give  by  condensation 
approxiinately  50  c.c.  in  i3^  hours. 

(B)  Materials  Other  than  Woods,  Bark  and  Spent. — Digest  the  material 
in  the  extracter  for  i  hour  with  water  at  room  temperature  and  then  ex- 
tract by  collecting  2  litres  of  percolate  outside  in  approximately  7  hours. 

(6)  Analysis. — ^The  percolate  shall  be  heated  at  80°  C,  be  cooled,  made 
to  the  mark  and  analysed  according  to  the  official  method  of  extracts. 

n.  Analysis  of  Extracts. 


(7)  Amoont  and  Dilution  for  Analysis.— (^4)  Fluid  Extracts.— Fluid 
extracts  shall  be  allowed  to  come  to  room  temperature,  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  such  quantity  weighed  for  analysis  as  will  give  a  solution  containing  as 
nearly  as  possible  0.4  grm.  tannin  to  100  c.c.  (not  less  than  0.375  ^^r  more  than 
0.425).  Precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  during  weigh- 
ing. Dissolve  the  extract  by  washing  it  into  a  litre  flask  with  900  c.c.  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  85''  C. 

Cooling.— (a)  The  solutions  prepared  as  above  shall  be  cooled  rapidly  to 
20®  C.  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  19**  C,  be  made  to  the 
mark  with  water  at  20^  C.  and  the  analysis  proceeded  with  at  once,  or 

(b)  The  solution  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  the  temperature 
of  the  solution  not  being  permitted  to  go  below  20^  C,  be  brought  to  20°  C. 
with  water  at  not  less  than  19^  C,  be  made  to  the  mark  with  water  at  20^  C. 
and  the  analysis  proceeded  with. 

(B)  Solid  and  Powdered  Extracts. — Such  an  amount  of  solid  or  powdered 
extract  as  will  give  a  solution  of  the  strength  called  for  under  liquid  extracts 
shall  be  weighed  in  a  beaker  with  proper  precautions  to  prevent  change  of 
moisture.  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water  at  85^  C.  shall  be  added  to  the  extract 
and  the  mixture  placed  on  the  water-bath,  heated  and  stirred  until  a  homo- 
geneous solution  is  obtained.  When  dissolved,  the  solution  shall  immediately 
be  washed  into  a  litre  flask  with  800  c.c.  of  distilled  water  at  85^  C,  be  cooled, 
etc,  as  under  (A)  above. 

Note. — It  is  permissible  to  make  up  2-litre  instead  of  i-litre  solutions, 
dissolving  by  washing  into  flask  with  1,800  c.c.  water  at  85^  C.  in  case  of  fluid 
extracts  and  1,700  c.c.  water  at  85°  C,  in  case  of  solid  or  powdered  extracts. 

(8)  Total  Solids. — Thoroughly  mix  the  solutions;  pipette  100  c.c.  into 
tared  dish,  evaporate  and  dry  as  directed  under  '^ Evaporation  and  Drying." 
(See  IV.) 

(9)  Water. — The  water  content  is  shown  by  the  diflference  between  100% 
and  the  total  solids. 

(10)  Soluble  Solids. — S.  &  S.  No.  590, 15  cm.  single,  pleated,,  filter  paper 
shall  be  used  for  the  filtration. 

The  kaolin  used  shall  answer  the  following  test:  2  grm.  kaolin  digested 
with  200  c.c.  of  distiUed  water  at  20^  C.  for  i  hour  shall  not  give  more  than  i 
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mg.  of  soluble  solids  per  loo  cc,  and  shall  be  neutral  to  phenolphthalein.  To 
I  grm.  kaolin  in  a  beaker  add  sufficient  solution  to  fill  the  paper,  stir  and  pour 
on  paper.  Return  the  filtrate  to  the  paper  when  approximately  25  c.c.  has 
collected,  repeating  operation  for  i  hour,  being  careful  to  transfer  all  kaolin 
to  the  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  remove  the  solution  from  the  filter 
pajier,  disturbing  the  kaolin  as  little  as  possible.  Bring  so  much  as  needed  of 
the  original  solution  to  exactly  20^  C.  as  described  under  (7),  refill  the  paper 
with  this  solution  and  begin  to  collect  the  filtrate  for  evaporating  and  drjring 
so  soon  as  it  comes  dear.  The  paper  must  be  kept  full  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solution  on  the  filter  must  not  fall  below  20^  C.  nor  rise  above 
25^  C.  during  this  part  of  the  filtration.  The  temperature  of  the  solution 
used  for  refilling  the  paper  must  be  kept  uniformly  at  20^  C.  and  the  funnels 
and  receiving  vessels  must  be  kept  covered. 

Pipette  100  C.C.  of  clear  filtrate  into  tared  dish;  evaporate  and  dry  as  under 
(8). 

(11)  Insolubles. — ^The  insoluble  content  is  shown  by  the  di£ference  between 
the  total  solids  and  the  soluble  solids,  and  represents  the  matters  insoluble  in 
a  solution  of  the  concentration  used  under  the  temperature  conditions 
prescribed. 

(12)  Non-tannins. — The  hide  powder  used  for  the  non- tannin  determina- 
tion shall  be  of  woolly  texture  well  delimed  and  shall  require  between  12 
and  13  c.c.  of  N/10  NaOH  to  neutralise  10  grm.  of  the  absolutely  dry  powder. 

(a)  Digest  the  hide  powder  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water  till 
thoroughly  soaked.  Add  3%  of  chrome  alimi  Crs(S04)syKiS04,24Hs09in  3% 
solution,  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  air-dry  powder.  Agitate  frequently 
for  several  hours  and  let  stand  over  night.  Squeeze  and  wash  by  digesting 
with  four  successive  portions  of  distilled  water,  each  portion  equal  in  amount 
to  fifteen  times  the  weight  of  the  air-dry  powder  taken.  Each  digestion 
shall  last  for  15  minutes,  and  the  hide  powder  shall  be  squeezed  to  approxi- 
mately 75%  water  after  each  digestion  except  the  last,  a  press  being  used  if 
necessary.  The  wet  hide  powder  used  for  the  anal3rsis  shall  contain  as  nearly 
as  possible  73%  of  water,  not  less  than  71%  nor  more  than  74%.  Determine 
the  moisture  in  the  wet  hide  powder  by  drying  approximately  20  grm.  (See 
IV.)  To  such  quantity  of  the  wet  hide  as  represents  as  closely  as  practicable 
12.5  grm.  (not  less  than  12.2  nor  more  than  12.8)  of  absolutely  dry  hide  add 
200  c.c.  of  the  original  analysis  solution  and  shake  immediately  for  xo  minutes 
in  some  form  of  mechanical  shaker.  Squeeze  immediately  through  linen, 
add  2  grm.  of  kaolin  (answering  test  described  under  (9))  to  the  detannised 
solution  and  filter  through  a  single-folded  filter  (No.  iF  Swedish  recom- 
mended) of  size  sufficient  to  hold  the  entire  filtrate,  returning  until  clear. 
Pipette  100  c.c.  of  filtrate  into  a  tared  dish,  evaporate  and  dry  as  in  (8). 

The  weight  of  the  non-tannin  residue  must  be  corrected  for  the  dilution 
caused  by  the  water  contained  in  the  wet  hide  powder. 

Funnels  and  receiving  vessels  must  be  kept  covered  during  filtration. 
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Flasks  graduated  to  deliver  200  ex.  are  recommended  for  measuring  the 
analysis  solution  to  be  detannised. 

(ft)  Digest  the  hide  powder  with  the  amount  of  water  and  add  the  amount 
of  chrome  alum  in  solution  directed  under  (a). 

Agitate  in  some  form  of  mechanical  shaker  for  x  hour  and  proceed  inune- 
diately  with  washing  and  subsequent  operations  as  directed  under  (a). 

Note. — In  order  to  limit  the  amount  of  dried  hide  powder  used,  determine 
the  moisture  in  the  air-dry  powder  and  calculate  the  quantity  equal  to  12.5 
grm.  of  actual  dry  hide  powder.  Take  any  multiple  of  this  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  analyses  to  be  made,  and  after  chroming  and  washing  as 
directed,  squeeze  to.  a  weight  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  73%  of 
water.  Weigh  the  whole  amount  and  divide  by  the  multiple  of  the  12.5  grm. 
of  actual  dry  hide  powder  taken  to  obtain  the  weight  of  wet  hide  powder  for 
200  c.c.  of  solution. 

(13)  Tannin. — ^The  tannin  content  is  shown  by  the  difference  between 
the  soluble  solids  and  the  corrected  non-tannins,  and  represents  the  matters 
absorbable  by  hide  under  the  conditions  of  the  prescribed  methods. 

in.  Analysis  of  Liquors. 

• 

(14)  Dilution. — Liquors  shall  be  diluted  for  analysis  with  water  at  room 
temperature  so  as  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  0.7  grm.  solids  per  100  c.c.  of 
solution*  Should  a  liquor  be  of  such  character  as  not  to  give  a  proper  solution 
with  water  of  room  temperature  it  is  permissible  to  dilute  with  water  at 
80**  C.  and  cool  rapidly  as  described  under  (7,  A^  a). 

(15)  Total  Solids.— To  be  determined  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

(16)  Soluble  Solids. — ^To  be  determined  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

(17)  Insolubles. — Determined  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

(18)  Non-tannins. — ^To  be  determined  by  shaking  200  c.c.  of  solution  with 
ao  amount  of  wet  chromed  hide  powder,  containing  as  nearly  as  possible 
73%  water,  corresponding  with  an  amount  of  dry  hide  powder  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Tannin  range  per  loo  c.c.  Dry  powder  per  200  c.c. 

0.3s — 0.4s  grm.  9.0 — II. o  grm. 

o.as — 0.3s  grm.  6.5 —  9.0  grm. 

o.is — o.as  grm.  4.0 —  6.5  grm. 

0.00 — O.IS  grm.  p.o—  0.0  grm. 

Solutions  to  be  shaken  for  non-tannins  as  in  Extract  Analysis  and  loo  c.c. 
evaporated  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

IV.  Temperature,  Evaporatioa  and  Diylng,  Dishes. 

(19)  Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the  several  portions  of  each  solu- 
tion pipetted  for  evaporating  and  drying,  that  is,  the  total  solids,  soluble 
solids  and  non-tannins  must  be  identical  at  the  time  of  pipetting. 
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(20)  Evapofation. — ^All  evaporations  and  dryings  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
form  of  apparatus  known  as  the  ''Combined  Evaporator  and  Dryer''  at  a 
temperature  not  less  than  98°  C.  The  time  of  evaporation  and  drying  shall 
be  16  hours. 

(21)  Dishes* — ^The  dishes  used  for  evaporation  and  drying  of  all  residues 
shall  be  flat-bottomed  glass  dishes  of  not  less  than  2^  in.  diameter  nor  more 
than  3  in.  in  diameter. 

V.  Determinatiaii  of  Total  Addity  of  Liqoon. 

(17)  Reagents. — (a)  1%  solution  of  gelatin  neutral  to  ha&matin.  The 
addition  of  25  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol  per  litre  is  recommended  to  prevent  frothing. 
If  the  gelatin  solution  is  alkaline,  neutralise  with  N/10  acetic  acid  and  if  acid 
neutralise  with  N/io  sodium  hydroxide. 

(b)  Haematin.  A  solution  made  by  digesting  hsmatin  in  cold  neutral 
95%  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  0.5  grm.  of  the  former  to  100  cc.  of  the 
latter. 

(c)  Acid  washed  kaolin  free  from  soluble  matters. 

(d)  N/10  sodium  hydroxide. 

Directions. — ^To  25  c.c.  of  liquor  in  a  cylinder  that  can  be  stoppered,  add 
50  cc.  of  gelatin  solution,  dilute  with  water  to  250  c.c,  add  15  grm.  of  kaolin 
and  shake  vigorously.  Allow  to  settle  for  at  least  15  minutes,  remove  30  cc 
of  the  supernatant  solution  dilute  with  50  cc  of  water  and  titrate  with  AVio 
sodium  hydroxide  using  hsematin  solution  as  the  indicator.  Each  cc  N/io 
sodium  hydroxide  is  equivalent  to  0.2%  acid  as  acetic 
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(18)  When  materials  containing  sulphite-cellulose  extract  are  analysed, 
the  fact  that  the  material  contains  sulphite-cellulose  extract  shall  be  noted  on 
the  report. 

(19)  On  public  analytical  work  by  members  of  this  Association,  the  fact 
that  the  Official  Method  has  been  used,  shall  be  so  stated. 

The  American  Oflicial  Method  of  Sampling  Tanning  Materials  has  also 
been  altered  to  the  following: 

OFFICIAL  METHODS  FOR  SAMPLING  TANNINO  MATERIALS  (19x4). 

GeneraL — Extract,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  and  tanning  materials  in 
general  all  contain  moisture.  The  amount  of  moisture  varies  with  climatic 
conditions,  but  especially  in  liquid,  and  in  most  solid  extracts  becomes  less  as 
the  extract  is  exposed  to  the  air.  As  the  value  of  any  material  shown  by 
analysis  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  contained,  and  as 
an  exposure  of  a  comparatively  few  moments  may  alter  appreciably  the  amount 
of  moisture  it  is  apparent  that  the  sampling  in  all  its  details  should  be  done  as 
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quickly  as  consistent  with  thoroughness  and  with  great  care  to  expose  the 
material  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air.  The  portions  taken  as  samples  should 
be  placed  at  once  in  containers  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  and  preferably 
of  glass.  Woody  cardboard,  poorly  glazed  crockery,  etc.,  are  all  porous  and 
more  or  less  absorbent  and  not  suitable  for  retaining  samples. 

Liquid  extract  cannot  be  accurately  sampled  when  it  contains  any  frozen 
material.  A  sample  of  extract  taken  after  live  steam  has  been  run  into  the 
extract  has  not  the  same  concentration  as  the  original  extract.  A  sample  of 
q>ent  bark  which  has  been  standing  where  dust  from  fresh  ground  bark  has 
sifted  into  it  does  not  represent  the  degree  of  extraction  of  the  spent  bark. 
Samples  of  the  liquor  which  have  been  kept  with  no  preservative  in  them  for 
some  time  do  not  represent  the  condition  of  the  liquor  when  sampled. 

(i)  Nmnber  of  Packages  to  be  Sampled. — When  carload  lots,  or  less,  of 
bags  are  to  be  sampled,  7%  of  the  number  of  bags  shall  be  sampled.  When 
shipments  of  more  than  a  carload  and  less  than  2,000  bags  are  to  be  sampled, 
20  bags  shall  be  sampled.  When  shipments  of  more  than  2,000  bags  are  to  be 
sampled,  1%  of  the  niunber  of  bags  shall  be  sampled. 

When  70,  or  less,  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  10%  of  the  number  of  barrels 
shall  be  sampled.  When  from  71  to  140  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  9%  of  the 
number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  When  from  141  to  210  barrels  are  to  be 
sampled,  8%  of  the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  When  from  211 
to  280  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  7  %  of  the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled. 
When  from  281  to  350  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  6%  of  the  number  of  barrels 
shall  be  sampled.  When  from  351  to  420  barrels  are  to  be  sampled,  5%  of 
the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  When  from  421  to  500  barrels 
are  to  be  sampled,  4%  of  the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  When 
more  than  500  barreb  are  to  be  sampled,  3%  of  the  number  of  barrels  shall 
be  sampled. 

(2)  Liquid  Extract  in  Barrels.— The  heads  shall  be  removed  from  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  specified  in  (i),  the  contents  of  each  barrel  stirred  until  homo- 
geneous, and  a  sample  of  equal  size  taken  from  each  barrel.  These  sub- 
samples  shall  be  put  together  in  a  suitable  closed  container  and  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  From  this  bulk  duplicate  samples  shall  be  drawn  for  analysis. 
These  samples  shall  be  preserved  in  air-tight  glass  containers,  labelled  with  the 
date  of  sampling  and  such  distinguishing  marks  as  may  be  necessary.  When 
a  considerable  period  of  tune  is  likely  to  elapse  between  the  sampling  and  the 
analysis,  each  individual  sample  shall  be  weighed  when  prepared  and  the 
certified  weight  of  the  sample  be  marked  on  the  label. 

(3)  Liquid  Extract  in  Bulk. — ^The  extract  shall  be  agitated  with  air,  be 
plunged  or  be  mixed  by  some  other  efficient  means  until  homogeneous. 
Equal  samples  shall  then  be  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  bulk,  be 
placed  in  a  proper  container,  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  sampled  as  de- 
scribed in  (2). 

(4)  Liquid  Extract  in  Tank  Cars. — ^The  following  methods  are  permissible: 
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(a)  The  extract  shall  be  unloaded  into  dean,  dry  containers  and  sampled 
according  to  (3);  or, 

(b)  The  extract  shall  be  mixed  until  homogeneous,  by  plunging  through 
the  dome  or  other  effective  means,  then  numerous  equal  samples  shall  be  taken 
from  as  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  bulk  as  possible.  These  samples  shall 
then  be  placed  in  a  suitable  container,  be  mixed  and  sampled  as  in  (3). 

Note. — As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  the 
extract  in  a  tank  car,  this  method  should  be  used  only  when  no  other  is 
possible.    Or, 

(c)  The  extract  shall  be  sampled  as  follows  while  the  car  is  being  unloaded: 
A  quart  sample  shall  be  taken  from  the  discharge  3  minutes  after  the  extract 
has  begun  to  run;  another  quart  sample  shall  be  taken  3  minutes  before  the 
extract  has  all  run  out,  and  three  other  quart  samples  shall  be  taken  at  equal 
intervals  between  these  two.  These  five  samples  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
suitable  container  as  soon  as  taken,  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  sampled  as  in 

(5)  Solid  Extracts. — The  number  of  packages  specified  in  (i)  shall  be 
selected,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  of  equal  size.  Whenever  possible  every 
nth  package  shall  be  set  aside  for  sampling  while  the  extract  is  being  unloaded. 
When  this  is  not  possible,  the  packages  shall  be  selected  from  as  uniformly 
distributed  parts  of  the  bulk  as  possible. 

Samples  of  as  nearly  equal  size  as  practicable  shall  be  taken  from  each 
package  and  these  samples  shall  represent  as  nearly  as  may  be,  proportionally 
the  outer  and  inner  portions  of  the  extract.  These  subsamples  shall  be 
placed  in  a  clean,  dry  closed  container.  When  sampling  is  completed,  the 
whole  composite  sample  shall  be  broken  up  till  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  i 
in.  mesh;  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  required  bulk  by  successive  mixings  and 
quarterings.  From  this  bulk  duplicate  samples  of  the  required  size  shall  be 
taken,  be  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper,  and  be  enclosed  in  the  smallest  clean, 
dry  air-tight  glass  receptacles  that  will  hold  them,  labelled,  etc.,  as  in  (3). 

Sampling  at  place  of  manufacture  shall  be  conducted  by  running  a  portion 
from  the  middle  of  each  strike  into  a  mould  holding  at  least  two  pounds. 
These  subsamples  shall  be  preserved  with  proper  precautions  against  evapora- 
tion, and  be  sampled  for  analysis  as  above. 

(6)  Crude  Tanning  Matexials. — A.  Shipments  in  bags,  mats,  barrels  or 
other  similar  packages. 

The  number  of  packages  specified  in  (i)  shall  be  emptied  in  uniform  hori- 
zontal layers  in  a  pile  on  some  clean  surface.  At  least  five  equal  samples 
shall  be  taken  from  top  to  bottom  through  the  pile  at  uniformly  distributed 
spots.  These  subsamples  shall  be  mixed  together  and  the  bulk  be  reduced 
by  mixing  and  quartering  to  the  desired  size.  Duplicate  samples  of  not  less 
than  two  quarts  each  shall  be  preserved  in  air-tight  containers  properly 
labelled. 

When  the  number  of  packages  to  be  sampled  is  so  great  as  to  make  one 
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pile  impracticable,  two  or  more  pUes  may  be  made,  and  the  samples  from  the 
several  piles  properly  mixed. 

B.  Shipments  in  Bulk. — (i)  Nuts,  beans,  pods,  ground  materials,  etc 
Equal  portions  shall  be  taken  from  at  least  ten  uniformly  distributed  parts 

of  the  bulk,  be  mixed  and  sampled  as  in  ''A." 

(2)  Barks,  Wood,  Etc.,  in  Sticks. 

Sticks  shall  be  taken  from  at  least  ten  uniformly  distributed  parts  of 
the  bulk,  be  sawed  completely  through,  and  the  sawdust  thoroughly  mixed 
and  sampled  as  in  ''A." 

C.  Materials  Prepared  far  Leaching, — ^Samples  of  equal  size  shall  be  taken 
at  uniform  intervals  as  the  material  enters  the  leach  and  be  kept  in  a  suitable 
container  till  sampling  is  completed.  This  bulk  shall  then  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  be  reduced  by  mixing  and  quartering,  and  duplicate  samples  for 
analysis  of  at  least  one  quart  in  size  be  preserved  in  air-tight  containers, 
as  in  "A." 

(7)  Spent  Materials  from  Leaches. — Samples  of  spent  materials  shall  be 
taken  from  the  top,  middle  and  bottom,  and  in  each  case  from  the  centre  and 
outer  portions  of  the  leach.  These  subsamples  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed,  be 
reduced  in  bulk  by  mixing  and  quartering,  and  duplicate  samples  of  at  least 
one  quart  in  size  be  preserved  for  analysis. 

(8)  Tanning  liquors. — ^The  liquor  shall  be  mixed  by  plunging  or  other 
effective  means  till  homogeneous  and  then  samples  of  at  least  one  pint  taken 
for  analysis.  The  addition  of  0.03  %  of  thymol  or  o^her  suitable  anti-ferment 
to  the  sample  is  essential  to  keep  the  liquor  from  altering  its  original 
condition. 

When  outline  samples  are  taken  from  day  to  day  and  a  composite  sample 
anal3^5ed,  samples  of  equal  size  shall  be  taken  from  each  vat  after  thorough 
mixing,  be  preserved  in  covered  containers  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  and 
kept  from  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  suitable  anti-ferment,  as  above. 
This  bulk  shall  be  mixed  until  homogeneous,  and  samples  of  not  less  than 
<me  pint  each  preserved  for  analysis.  * 

When  a  sample  is  taken  by  a  member  of  this  association  in  accordance 
with  the  above  method,  it  is  requested  that  he  state  both  upon  the  label  of  the 
sample  submitted  and  upon  the  analysis  blank,  that  this  sample  has  been 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  official  method  of  sampling  of  The  American 
Leather  Chemists  Association. 

It  would  be  undoubtedly  wise  for  chemists  not  working  within  this  asso- 
ciation to  follow  the  same  method  of  sampling  when  working  in  America. 

PiecqntatiQn  of  Tannin. — The  use  of  fat-free  casein  (Kahlbaum's  pure 
casein)  has  been  suggested  by  C.  W.  Spiers*  for  separating  tannin  from  cider. 
With  a  0.5%  solution  of  "pure"  tannic  acid,  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  was  shaken 
with  two  i-grm.  quantities  of  casein  for  15  minutes.  The  solution  was  fil- 
tered before  the  addition  of  the  second  portion  and  finally  passed  through 

1  CoUegium,  Z914.  SJO,  35S. 
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barium  sulphate.  5  c.c.  of  the  solution,  before  and  after  detanning,  were 
titrated  with  permanganate. 

When  testing  the  non-tans  filtrate  for  tannin,  Stiasny^  has  recentiy 
suggested  the  use  of  the  following  method:  3  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  taken  and 
I  c.c.  of  a  saturated  salt  solution  and  2  drops  of  a  1%  solution  of  meta-phos- 
phoric  acid  added  and  then  2  drops  of  a  5%  gelatin  5%  salt  solution. 

Differences  in  the  amount  of  non-tans  obtained  have  been  observed  to  be 
due  to  variations  in  the  hide  powder  in  different  samples  which  actually 
conform  to  the  official  regulations.  These  absorb  varying  amounts  of  non- 
tans.  Stiasny^  has  suggested,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  that  ^'if  two  hide  pow- 
ders gave  no  soluble  matter  on  washing,  and  if  the  non-tans  solution  showed 
no  reaction  for  tannin,  the  hide  powder  giving  the  higher  non-tans  should  be 
regarded  as  correct."  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  the  error  is 
due  to  the  relative  extraction  of  some  substance  from  the  hide  powder  under 
the  conditions  existing  during  the  extraction  of  the  tannin  and  not  to  mere 
water- washing,  the  reverse  might  be  the  more  correct  procedure.  The  latter 
condition  may  quite  possibly  be  partly  responsible  for  the  difference.  The 
Levi-Orthman  reagent  33  (a  chromium  compound),  which  is  stated  by  the 
authors  to  differentiate  between  a  tannin  and  sulphite-cellulose,  has  not  been 
accepted  unreservedly  by  the  A.  L.  C.  A.  owing  to  differences  in  the  results 
obtained  for  tannin  as  compared  with  the  official  method.' 

A  chromed  gelatin  is  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  hide  powder  by  E. 
Guisiana.^  The  gelatin  ^is  tanned  in  a  basic  chrome  solution  consisting  of 
100  grm.  of  chrome  alum  and  15  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  litre  of  water. 
Thin  leaves  of  pure  white  gelatin  are  placed  in  this  solution  for  24  hours.  The 
gelatin  is  then  insoluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  washed  in  water  and  treated  with 
a  1%  solution  of  ammonia  and  again  well  washed  and  dried  between  filter 
paper.  The  tanned  gelatin  may  be  kept  in  a  flask  of  distilled  water.  Far 
10  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  the  equivalent  of  $  grm.  of  dry  gelatin  is  taken.  The 
shaking,  filtration,  etc.,  are  as  in  the  official  hide  powder  method. 

The  analysis  of  spent  bark,  nuts,  etc.,  may  be  illustrated  in  its  results  by 
following  figures  for  oak  bark  as  given  by  F.  H.  Small.  ^ 


New  bark  % 


Spent  bark  % 


Total  solids. 

Soluble 

Non-tans... 

Tannin 

Insoluble.. . 


34.15 

ao.7S 

8.63 

ia.z2 

3-4 


3.64 

Z.05 


Laufmann's  Molybdate  Figure. — In  this  method  the  tannin  solution 
should  contain  4  grm.  per  250  c.c.  of  water.    10  cc.  of  the  filtered  solution  is 

1  Collegium,  19x4,  535,  2. 
•  Leath.  Tr.  Review,  19x3,  901. 
.  *  J.  A.  L.  C.  A.,  I9l4t  0|  41. 

/.  A,  L.  C.  A.,  19x3,  8,  X43. 

J.  A,L,  C  A,,  19x4.  9>  33* 
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mixed  with  lo  cc.  of  the  reagent  which  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  a 
10%  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  and  a  15%  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  The  precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off  and  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
from  which  the  tannin  has  been  precipitated  is  evaporated  to  dr3aiess  (A). 
The  precipitate  on  the  filter  paper  is  dissolved  off  with  hot  water,  and  the  re- 
maining filtrate  added  to  the  same,  washing  the  pipette  and  beaker  containing 
the  same  with  water  which  is  also  added  to  the  same  solution.  The  whole  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  (B).  Both  the  residues  are  dried  imtil  constant 
weight  is  obtained  which  takes  from  8-10  hours.  The  weight  of  the  precipitate 
obtained  is  therefore  B-A.  The  figure  is  expressed  on  the  per  cent,  of  the 
tannin  obtained.  For  this  the  total  solubles  in*io  c.c.  of  the  above  solution 
is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  original 
solution  (C)  calculated  from  the  non-tan  figure.  The  molybdate  figure  is 
then  obtained  as  follows: 

yy =  Mo.  figure. 


Myiabolans* — ^The  bloom  has  been  identified  by  Paessler  and  Hoffman^ 
as  crystalline  in  character  and  containing  chebulinic  acid  (C28H2SO19  or 
C28H240i9).  Its  specific  rotatory  power  is  [a]^^ 64.41®  for  a  3%  solution 
(water-alcohol).  It  is  thought  that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  fruit  as  a 
glucoside,  and  that  this  is  subsequently  split  by  enzymic  hydrolysis. 

Bfangrove. — ^The  solid  extract  contains  12%  water,  68.5%  tannin  and 
17.3%  non-tans.  Unless  the  extract  is  to  be  used  as  a  dye  it  is  decolourised 
by  blood  albmnin.  The  Queensland  variety  contains  39%  tannin^.  The 
Madagascar  variety  43-44%;  Celebes,  45-48%;  E.  Africa,  38-42%.  As  a 
result  of  a  great  number  of  analyses,  made  under  the  direction  of  J.  Paessler, 
of  German  East  African  samples  the  following  results  were  obtained  for  the 
tannin  present: 


Loweat 

Highest 

Mean 

RhiaophotOm 

29. 3% 
24.8 
24.2 
26.7 

40.8% 

43-3 
32.2 

33.5 

36. 1% 

3S.8 

Amf  nMTO. 

Ceriops 

X^iocarPus. 

25.8 

20.8 

The  average  quantity  of  water  present  was  14%.  The  absence  of 
sodium  chloride  in  an  extract  precludes  the  presence  of  mangrove  (Lauffmann) 
although  its  presence  may  be  due  to  other  causes.  A  new  source  of  mangrove 
extract  is  said  to  be  the  black  mangrove  (Avicennia  mitida)  of  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Cutch. — ^This  material  is  not  the  original  cutch  made  in  India  and  used 
in  dyeing,  but  it  is  now  made  from  a  species  of  Borneo  mangrove,  the  so-called 

>  Ltdtrtechn,  Rundschau,  Z9X3,  S»  129. 

*  Coombs  and  RusssU,  J,  Soc.  Ch^m,  Ind.,  19x2,  31,  2x2. 
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tengak  bark  or  bastard  mangrove.  It  gives  a  light  golden  colour  to  leather. 
Its  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Moisture 19.4% 

Total  SoUds 80.  x6 

Soluble  solids 79.  xo  1 

Insoluble i  .06 

Non-tannins ao.  94 

Tannin. 58.  xo       (Bachos). 

Mallet  Baxlc  (EuccUypius  occidetUalis). — This  bark  has  been  on  the  market 
for  8r-9  years  whence  it  came  from  Australia.  Only  the  flesh  of  the  bark  is 
used,  the  ross  being  of  little  value.  The  tannin  is  easily  soluble,  95%  of  it 
dissolving  in  cold  water.  The  temperature  of  extraction  must  not  exceed 
60-70®.  An  analysis  gives  38%  tannin;  non-tans  11%  which  include  1.4% 
dextrose  and  0.8%  cane  sugar.  The  solutions  keep  well  and  give  a  satis- 
factory colour  to  leather. 

Chestnut-oak  Bark. — Di£Ferences  in  the  percentage  of  tannin  as  also  in 
the  non-tans  may  occur  in  extracts  prepared  from  new  or  stored  bark.  New 
bark  produces  more  liquor  of  a  poorer  quality.  The  difference  consists  not 
in  the  amount  of  tannin  present  in  the  stored  bark  but  in  the  greater  solu- 
bility of  the  tannins  present.  The  extract  from  the  old  bark  being  better 
quality.* 

A  comparison  of  thirty-three  specimens  of  chestnut  wood  (14.5%  H|0) 
gave  the  following  great  variations  on  analysis: 

Tannin 8. x  to  X7.3 %(iilter  method) 

Tannin 7. x  to  is. 8     (shake  znethod) 

Non-tans  to  xoo  pts.  tans « 10  to  a7         (filter) 

Non-tans  to  xoo  pts.  tans so  to  OS         (shake) 

In  cases  where  low  tannin  results  were  obtained  with  high  non-tans  the  sam- 
ples of  bark  were  obtained  from  young  wood.  The  results  obtained  from  a 
representative  wood  and  an  extract  showed  the  following  great  differences: 


Chestnut  wood 

Chestnut   extract 

1 

(filter) 

(shake) 

(filter)        1       (shake) 

Tannin 

10. 0 

17 
17.0 

9.3 

a.s 

37.0 

30.0         1         a8.S 

Non-tans 

0.5         1         II. 0 

Non-tans  to  100  tans 

3a. 0                   39-0 

The  analyst  must  remember  that  the  ratio  of  non-tans  to  loo  tannin  will 
also  vary  greatly  with  the  method  of  extraction  of  the  wood  bark  or  fruit. 
It  is  generally  higher  when  extracted  commercially  than  when  extracted  in  the 
laboratory. 

Differences  are  brought  about  by  variations  in  pressure  during  extraction. 
Thus  extracting  for  i  hour  the  following  results  have  been  obtained  with 
chestnut  wood.* 

1  Smoot,  J.  A.  L,  C.  A.,  X913.  S*  1071. 

'  Paessler,  Ledertech,  Rundsdhau.,  1912,  361. 
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/ 

X  atmos. 

3  atmos. 

4  atmoa. 

S  atmos. 

TAtmin  (ihAke  method) 

XX. a 

3-4 

30.0 

XX. 2 

4.3 
38.0 

10.9 

7.1 

65.0 

9.6 

XX. s 

Tan*  f  too)  to  llOll>taXlS.i 

X20.0 

The  effect  of  extraction  under  pressure  in  an  autoclave  is  also  seen  in  the 
following  figures: 


Chestnut 


Oak 


Open 


Pressure 


Open 


Tanom.. . . 
NoD-tana.. 
ItMohibles., 
Water 


3a. 0% 

.7.3 

0.0 
60.7 


29.8% 
xa.o 
0.0 
28.5 


31*3% 

8.2 

0.0 
60. s 


26.5% 
X4.0 
0.$ 
59.0 


Both  the^  extracts  stood  at  25^66.  It  is  said  that  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation sodium  fluoride  may  be  present  up  to  0.3%  of  the  weight  of  ex- 
tract.* 

The  sugars,  both  dextrose  and  cane  sugar,  also  increase  with  pressure 
very  rapidly. 

Chestnut  extracts  are  noted  for  their  low  ash  which  varies  between  o.  2 
and  0.9%. 

Oak  Extract — ^Results  obtained  with  t3rpical  samples  of  oak  extract  con- 
taining 60%  water  were  as  follows  (Paessler) :  * 


Filter    method 


Shake  method 


Noa-tana.. 


100  pU.  tans:  Non-tans.. 


25.5-37.5% 
13.5-XX.5 


4»-35 


23.0-25.0% 
i6.o~X4.o 

4. OS 
2.5-x.s 
56-66 


For  comparison  with  the  above  results  oak  wood  itself  gave  the  following 
values:     • 

Tannin  (filter) v 9'0-x3.2% 

Non-tans,  (filter) 4.9-6.5 

Ratio  100  tans,  to  non-tans 35*54 

The  finished  extract  contains  0.6-1.3%  acetic  acid  according  to  Jedlicka.* 
Oak  Extract'  owing  to  its  high  sugar  content  is  specially  liable  to  fermen- 
tation.   It  is  a  mixture  of  the  pyrogallol  and  catechol  tannins. 

Emory  oak  occurs  in  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  south-western  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  bark  gives  16,1%  total  solids;  14%  solubles;  6.6%  non- 
tans.;  7.4%  tans.;  2.1%  reds.    On  the  other  hand  the  wood  itself  gives  total 

1  Thuau,  Le  Cuir,  X9X3f  P<  595> 

•  ColUgium,  X9X3.  Si^t  33- 

*U.  J.  Thuau.  Le  Cmr,  19x3.  P>  595. 
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solids .  8.3%;  solubles    7.5%;   non-tans.    4.4%;  and    tans    3.1%.      The 
colour  of  the  tannin  is  rather  dark. 

Quebracho. — A  normal  liquid  extract  of  this  wood  may  contain  34.5% 
tannin^  3*5%  non-tans.;  water  60%,  dextrose  0.3%,  cane  sugar  0.2%; 
and  ash  1.0%.  An  extract  showing  high  non-tans.  (6.5%)  also  gave  a 
high  ash  (3.0%).  In  a  special  case  an  extract  givtog  28.7%  tans.,  10.7 
non-tans.,  12.2  dextrose  and  2.9%  ash  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  a 
qualitative  test  indicated  the  presence  of  m3n:abolans  (Paessler).  Schell' 
has  suggested  a  special  test  to  detect  mangrove  in  quebracho  extract. 

The  ratio  of  insoluble  tans,  to  soluble  ones  is  given  by  W.  Moellcr*  as 
I  :io  at  analysis  strength.  It  increases  at  further  concentration  to  2:3  at 
8^66.  but  on  continuing  the  concentration  to  2o^B6.,  solution  is  complete. 

The  adulteration  of  quebracho  extract  by  mangrove  may,  according  to 
van  Gijn  and  van  der  Waerden,'  be  detected  by  estimating  the  pentoses  and 
pentosans  present  in  the  extract  by  the  usual  ToUens-Krdber  method  of 
determining  furfural.  Quebracho  extract  is  almost  free  from  p>entosans  and 
pentoses,  while  mangrove  contains  fair  quantities  of  the^  substances.  Details 
of  the  method  of  estimation  may  be  found  in  the  original  communication. 
W.  Moller*  criticises  this  method. 

Lauffmann  on  the  other  hand  proposes  to  precipitate  the  tannin  by  his 
ammonium  molybdate  method.  With  untreated  quebracho  extract  the  Mo- 
figure  varies  from  28  to  37,  but  unfortunately  in  sulphited  quebracho  this 
varies  from  5  to  37.  Mangrove  extract  gives  a  figure  between  120-130 
and  sulphited  mangrove  extract  in.  Stiasny^  has  confirmed  that  mixtures 
of  these  two  extracts  act  satisfactorily  with  this  test,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  if  a  Mo-figure  of  30  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  quebracho  extract,  and 
anything  above  this  be  regarded  as  due  to  added  mangrove  extract,  an 
error  equal  to  20%  of  mangrove  may  be  looked  for  if  the  quebracho  ex- 
tract IS  a  sulphited  extract  giving  an  actual  figure  of  5.  In  making  this 
test  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  no  pyrogallol-tans.  (formaldehyde  test) 
or  sulphite  cellulose  (aniline  test)  be  present.  Stiasny  and  \^^Ikinson 
have  shown  that  an  additional  sulphite  process  in  the  laboratory  to  equalise 
the  original  quebracho  extracts  to  a  common  sulphite  basis  is  unsatisfactory. 
They  consider  that  further  work  will  be  necessary  before  this  test  can  be  con- 
sidered as  authoritative.  G.  A.  Kerr  proposes  to  identify  the  addition  of 
mangrove  by  a  phloroglucinol  test:  100  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (12%)  are 
placed  in  a  250  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  dask,  and  2  grm.  of  the  tannin  material 
added  in  the  dry  state  (or  an  equivalent  amount  of  extract)  with  few  pieces 
of  pumice  stone  to  prevent  bumping.  The  solution  is  distilled  through  an 
ordinary  glass  condenser  at  the  rate  of  30  c.c.  every  10  minutes,  30  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  being  added  through  a  thistle  head  tube  as  each  30  c.c 

1  J.  A.  L.  C.  A,t  I9I3. 7>  564. 

* Leadertechn.    Rundschau,  X9X3i  St  258. 

^J,A,L.  C.  A.,  Z914.  9>  X09. 

*CoUegium,  Z9Z4*  53 if  85. 

8  Collegium,  19x4 .  5a6,  77. 
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distil  over.  Distillation  is  carried  on  until  300  c.c.  have  passed  over.  The 
distillate  is  tested  by  placing  100  c.c.  in  a  glass  beaker  (2  in.  diam.)  and 
adding  8  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  phloroglucinol  (made  by  dissolving  0.25  grm. 
in  25  C.C.  of  12%  hydrochloric  acid).  The  solution  is  stirred  for  a  few 
moments  until  the  colour  reaches  its  maximum  (within  5  minutes).  This 
remains  permanent  for  some  time.  With  pure  quebracho  the  colour  is 
first  a  brilliant  yellow,  graduaUy  becoming  a  bright  green  and  finally  a 
bluish  tint  as  the  precipitate  forms,  which  is  a  dense  black.  With  mangrove 
the  first  colour  is  orange,  developing  to  a  deep  orange  and  the  precipitate 
is  buff  coloured  instead  of  black.  In  mixtures  of  quebracho  and  man- 
grove it  is  claimed  that  even  so  low  an  addition  of  the  latter  as  5  %  will  change 
the  colour  to  olive.  At  50%  the  green  colour  is  dominated  by  the  orange  of 
the  mangrove.  Under  a  low  power,  the  precipitates  may  be  seen  side  by 
side  when  small  additions  of  mangrove  are  present.^ 

Turwar  Bark  {Cassia  Aurictdata), — The  maximum  tannin  is  extracted 
from  this  bark  only  at  85°-90**.  No  dextrose  could  be  detected  in  the  extract. 
The  lead  acetate  precipitate  has  a  peculiar  chocolate  colour. 

White  Tan  (jCasalpinia  Digyna), — ^This  is  said  to  contain  35%  of  tannin 
and  to  produce  a  leather  equal  to  siunac  in  colour.  The  tannin-bearing  pods 
grow  well  in  Burmah.  The  pod  cases  contain  the  tannin  (Faust)  to  the 
extent  of  40.07%;  the  non-tans,  being  18.68%;  insolubles  3.47%  and  moist- 
ure 7%. 

Sumac. — In  the  detection  of  sumac  in  the  state  of  leaf  the  microscopical 
examination  of  the  leaf  cuticle  is  of  great  value.  This  was  originally  pointed 
out  by  Lamb.^  When  the  sumac  leaves  are  adulterated  they  are  generally 
supplied  in  a  half  or  wholly  ground  condition,  and  therefore  microscopical 
examination  is  necessary  to  disclose  structure;  a  i  in.  objective  is  suffi- 
cient to  detect  the  difference  between  sumac  and  adulterant  material 
after  the  treatment  recommended  by  Lamb.  The  most  common  adulterant 
is  the  leaves  of  Pistacia  LetUiscuSy  which  grow  abundantly  in  Cyprus.  It 
has  even  been  stated  that  some  10,000  tons  of  this  material  are  used  an- 
nually to  adulterate  sumac.  The  Tamarix  Africana  is  also  used  for  this 
purpose.  Lamb  found  that  not  more  than  10%  of  a  number  of  samples 
were  unadulterated.  His  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  1-2  grm. 
of  the  sample  are  placed  in  a  large  boiling  tube  and  covered  with  nitric 
acid  (1:1).  The  mixture  is  well  shaken  to  thoroughly  wet  the  sumac  and 
the  tube  gently  heated  over  a  small  Bunsen  flame  until  nitrous  fumes  are 
evolved.  The  tube  is  then  left  to  stand  for  15-30  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  tube  is  again  heated  until  the  solution  becomes  quite  clear. 
An  excess  of  water  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  filtered  through  a  close 
textured  filter  paper  and  the  residue  washed  with  distilled  water.  A 
small  hole  is  then  made  in  the  filter  paper  and  the  residue  washed  through 

^  J.A.L,  C.  A„  19x4.  9f  27> 
s  J.  Soc,  D,  and  Col,,  1890. 
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into  a  basin  with  distilled  water.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  dyestuff 
added  and  the  mixture  gently  warmed  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  small 
l>articles  are  coloured  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  lose  their  transparency.  Bis- 
marck brown,  Safranine,  and  Methylene  Blue  are  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
After  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  dye  solution  the  particles  are  filtered  off  as 
before  through  paper,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  a  hole  once  more 
made  in  the  filter  paper  and  the  residue  washed  into  a  clean  porcelain  basin. 
A  number  of  the  dyed  particles  are  transferred  to  a  microscope  slide  and  a 
cover-glass  placed  over  them.  A  reference  to  the  original  paper  will  show 
the  considerable  difference  observed  between  the  true  sumac  and  the 
adulterants.  The  cellular  structure  of  the  adulterants  is  quite  distinctive; 
the  stomata  afford  a  valuable  means  of  identification.  The  treatment  with 
nitric  add  if  prolonged  dissolves  the  cuticle  of  sumac  and  leaves  nothing 
more  than  what  has  been  described  as  a  ''wreck,"  while  the  adulterants  are 
not  acted  on  in  this  manner.  (See  also  /.  Soc.  D.  and  Col.,  1904. 20,  265.) 
Tannin  Extracts. — It  is  not  possible  to  consider  in  detail  the  manufacture 
of  these  extracts,  but  the  following  results  of  analysis  from  different  authori- 
tative sources  will  serve  to  indicate  their  nature,  (official  method  of  analysis): 


Bxtract 


Total  tollds 


lasolttbles 


Tanxiia 


Noft-taaa. 


guebracho  solid,  anclarified. 
o.  liquid,  pure. 

Chestnut  extract,  liquid. . . 
Do 


Oak  bark  liquid. 

Hemlock  liquid 

Sulphite-cellulose  liquid. 


88.04 


43.9s 


4S'8 
SO.  08 
49.97 


7.49 


0.3s 


1.47 
3-43 

O.I3 


74.01 
30.07 

28. 4S 
27.6 

25.3 
2S.6 

26.76 


6.SS 
S-9» 
X4.IS 
II. 6 

20.90 
22.93 


Non-tans. — The  ratio  of  tans,  (xoo)  to  non-tans,  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  extract,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  (Paessler). 
This  fact  may  be  utilised  to  determine  the  origin  of  an  extract.  At  the  same 
time  the  great  differences  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  extract  pre- 
pared in  different  ways  must  always  be  remembered: 


Extract 


Pine  bark 

Oak  bark 

Sumac 

Mjyrabolaas. 

Divi-divi 

Mimosa  bark.. .. 

Valonia 

Mangrove 

Quebracho  wood 


Non-tans. 

Tons 

Filter  method 

100 

69 

93 

Do. 

60 

74 

Do. 

60 

74 

Do. 

3S 

49 

Do. 

41 

ss 

Do. 

33 

39 

Do. 

37 

49 

Do. 

as 

30 

Do. 

8 

14 

That  the  ratio  of  tans,  to  non-tans,  may  vary  greatly  in  the  same  kind  of 
extract  is  seen  from  the  following  figures  (Paessler).  The  three  extracts  were 
chestnut  extracts  (25^66.). 
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Sample 

Tans. 

Non-tans. 

Ratio  tans./non-tans. 

Filter  method  Shake  method 

Filter  method  Shake  method 

Filter  method  Shake  method 

I 
a 
3 

34.1 
10. 0 

a6.5 

33. a 

a8.5 
as. 6 

5.1 
lo.o 

ia.7 

7.0 
II. 5 
13*0 

15 
33 
48 

aa 
40 
53 

Detection  and  Differentiation  of  Vegetable  Tannins. — The  detection  of 
adulteration  of  tannins  by  cheaper  tannins  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
the  general  anal3^t,  or  even  to  the  specialist. 

Lead  Acetate  Test — ^To  5  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  (analytical  strength) 
5  cc  of  10%  lead  acetate  solution  are  added  and  a  portion  of  the  dear  filtrate 
is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  (10%).  Mangrove,  mimosa, 
oakwood,  chestnut,  myrabolans,  valonia,  divi-divi,  algarobilla  and  gallic 
add  give  colourless  solutions.  Quebracho  and  ulmo  give  a  slight  but  dis- 
tinct  colouration,  whilst  Pistacia  lentiscus  and  sumac  give  a  decided  yeUow 
and  wood  pulp  a  deep  yellow  colouration  (Stiasny).  ' 

Acetic  Acid  Lead  Acetate  Test — This  test  has  been  applied  quantita- 
tively to  the  separation  of  certain  tannins  (Dreaper,  Vol.  5,  p.  70).  In  the 
following  test  (Stiasny)  5  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  (analytical  strength)  are 
mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  acetic  add  (10%)  and  5  c.c.  of  lead  acetate  (10%)  and 
the  formation  of  the  predpitate  of  lead  tannate  observed. 

Catechol  tannins  (quebracho,  mangrove,  mimosa,  ulmo,  and  gambler) 
give  no  precipitate. 

PyrogaUol  tannins  (chestnut,  oakwood,  myrabolans,  sumac,  valonia,  divi- 
divi,  algarobUla,  and  gallo-tannic  acid)  give  predpitates.  (Note:  Pistacia 
lentiscus  behaves  like  a  pyrogallol  tannin  in  this  test.)  The  predpitate 
is  filtered  oiff  and  the  clear  solution  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  ferric  alum 
solution  (1%).  Quebracho,  mangrove,  ulmo  and  gambler  give  a  green  col- 
our, whilst  mimosa,  myrabolans,  siunac,  divi-divi,  algarobilla  and  gallo- 
tannic  add  give  a  deep  bluish  violet.  Chestnut  gives  a  very  faint  violet, 
whilst  oakwood  and  valonia  remain  colourless.  By  this  test  it  is  daimed  that 
an  addition  of  25%  of  chestnut  to  an  oakwood  extract  can  be  detected. 

Fonnaldehyde  Test — In  its  recent  form  this  test  is  as  follows:  To  50  c.c. 
of  tannin  solution  (analytical  strength)  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add  are  added  and  then  10  c.c.  of  formaldehyde  (40%).  The  mixture 
is  boiled  in  a  reflux  condenser  for  30  minutes,  cooled  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  filtered.  The  appearance  of  the  predpitate  whilst  boil- 
ing is  noted  and  the  filtrate  used  for  the  following  test:  To  10  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  i  c.c.  of  ferric  alum  solution  (1%)  is  added  and  about  5  grm.  of  soUd 
sodium  acetate,  without  shaking.  Observe  if  a  blue  (or  violet)  colour  ap- 
pears in  the  lower  layer.  Catechol  tannins  are  entirely  precipitated  by  this 
reagent,  the  filtrate  giving  no  indication  with  the  iron  salt.  A  portion  of 
the  pyrogallol  tannins  may  be  predpitated  under  this  treatment,  but  all  of 
them  respond  to  the  test  with  the  iron  salt  In  practice  this  test  may  be 
26 
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used  to  determine  admixture  of  pyrogallol  tannins  with  catechol  tannins. 
Certain  sulphated  quebracho  extract^  (catechol)  are  not  entirely  precipitated 
by  this  reagent  (Schell).  After  30  minutes'  boiling  in  the  prescribed  manner 
these  special  extracts  are  not  entirely  precipitated.  In  this  case,  however, 
and  even  if  the  filtrate  be  strongly  coloured,  it  will  give  no  distinct  indica- 
tion, or  at  least  no  blue  colouration  after  the  addition  of  the  ferric  alum 
solution  and  sodium  acetate  (Stiasny).  This  treatment  with  formaldehyde 
does  not  give  a  quantitative  separation,  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
pyrogallol   tannins  are  co-precipitated  with  the  catechol  tannins.    Small' 

has  suggested  a  modified  process  which  Stiasny  thinks 
may  give  a  quantitative  separation. 

Sohibility  Test — ^This  test  as  modified  by  Stiasny  . 
and  his  pupils*  is  as  follows:  In  the  original  test'  25 
c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  were  shaken  out  with  25  cc. 
ethyl  acetate  until  the  latter  remains  colourless.  The 
dry  residue  of  the  aqueous  layer  was  compared  with 
the  total  solubles  of  a  corresponding  volume  of  the 
B  /-||-\      "^  original  aqueous  solution.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  ethyl 

acetate  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  Stiasny  now  sug- 
gests that  it  is  advisable  to  pass  a  current  of  air  for 
about  10  minutes  through  the  extracted  aqueous  solu- 
tion before  taking,  say,  20  c.c.  for  evaporation.  The 
difference  *  stated  in  percentages  gives  the  solubility 
Fig.  14.  in  ethyl    acetate.    It    has    been    suggested   that  the 

ethyl  acetate  shall  be  replaced  by  amyl  acetate  owing 
to  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  latter  in  water.  The  test  is  further  im- 
proved by  utilising  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Stiasny  (Fig.  14).  50 
c.c.  of  the  amyl  acetate  (or  ethyl  acetate)  are  placed  in  flask  A  and  dis- 
tilled, by  means  of  a  water-bath  in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetate  or  an  oil-bath 
iii  the  case  of  amyl  acetate,  into  the  flask  B,  in  such  a  way  that  the  solu- 
tion condensed  in  C,  drops  into  the  funnel  and  is  forced  to  pass  through 
the  tannin  solution  in  B  before  it  rtms  back  into  A,  through  the  side  tube. 
With  amyl  acetate  the  flask  B  is  placed  in  a  basin  with  a  continuous 
stream  of  cold  water  passing  through  it.  The  alcohol  solubility  figiue  is 
obtained  as  described  in  Collegium^  191 1,  107.  10  c.c.  of  the  solution 
of  tannin  (analytical  strength)  are  placed  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  which  is  filled 
to  the  mark  with  absolute  alcohol.  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  weight  of  the  dry  residue  compared  with  the  total  solids 
(solubles)  of  a  corresponding  volume  of  the  original  liquor.  Reference 
must  be  made  to  the  original  communication  for  the  figures  obtained. 
With  quebracho  extract  (and  wood)  the  amyl' acetate  figures  show  70-80% 
extraction  by  this  reagent.    Unfortunately  sulphiting  this  extract  greatly 

^J.  A.L.  C.  A.f  19x1.  6,  107. 
*J.A.L.C,  A.,  191a.  7f  554' 
>  CcUegium,  19x1,  325. 
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reduced  this  figure.  Complete  sulphiting  practically  renders  the  tan.  in- 
soluble in  amyl  acetate.  This  greatly  interferes  with  the  validity  of  this 
test  in  the  case  of  an  unknown  extract.  Mangrove  also  seems  to  give  varying 
results,  the  average  extraction  is  about  ^10%  but  in  one  case  gave  42%. 
The  average  extraction  with  chestnut  is  xo.  Oakwood  extract  gives  figures 
between  0-12%.  It  will  be  seen  that  considerable  experience  is  necessary 
before  this  solubility  test  can  be  utilised,  and  then  the  results  must  be  taken 
in  conjimction  with  other  tests.  The  sulphiting  process  practised  by  extract 
manufactures  greatly  interferes  with  the  results  obtained. 

Beimet's  Test — 2-3  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  are  mixed  with  i  or  2 
drops  of  a  10%  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  and  an  equal  amount  of  potas- 
sium chromate.  All  catechol  tannins  are  said  to  give  a  greenish  colour.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  pyrogallol  tannins  (myrabolans,  sumac,  and  gallotannic 
add),  give  a  blood-red  colouration  which  rapidly  fades  to  brown.  Other 
pyrogallol  tannins  (valonia,  chestnut  and  oakwood  extracts)  give  a  deep  violet 
which  is  fairly  stable.  The  test  is  claimed  to  be  useful  for  single  tannins,  or 
for  subdividing  the  pyrogallol  tannins  into  two  subgroups.  It  is,  however, 
of  little  value  in  the  frequently  occurring  case  where  chestnut  or  oakwood 
is  adulterated  with  myrabolans. 

Konstdn's  Test — The  tannin  is  precipitated  by  aktdin  (an  albuminose 
obtained .  from  Dr.  Meyersburg,  Sumper  Gasse  37,  Vienna)  the  solution 
filtered  and  a  little  strong  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  boiled 
and  the  change  of  colour  observed.^ 

Hoppenstedt  Test — ^This  is  said  to  distinguish  mangrove  tannin  from 
other  extracts  but  can  only  be  utilised  when  the  mangrove  extract  is  pure. 
To  25  c.c.  of  tannin  solution  (analytical  strength)  25  c.c.  of  quinine  hydro- 
chloride (1%)  solution  are  added  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off;  i  c.c. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added  to  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  in  a  test-tube  and 
then  5  C.C.  of  ethyl  acetate.  The  liquid  is  mixed  thoroughly  by  shak- 
ing and  allowed  to  separate  into  layers.  With  mangrove  the  lower  layer 
is  coloured  a  strong  yellow  brown;  with  the  other  tannins  the  layer  is 
colourless. 

Dieterich  Test — ^This  serves  to  detect  the  presence  of  gambier.  Add 
5  c.c.  of  alcohol  to  $  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution.  After  shaking  add  i  c.c.  of 
1%  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Then  add  io  c.c.  of  petroleum  spirit, 
mix,  and  allow  the  layers  to  separate.  With  gambier  the  upper  layer  ex- 
hibits a  strong  green  fluorescence.  It  is  claimed  that  this  test  will  apply  to 
mixtures  (Hoppenstedt). 

Hoppenstedt  Test  for  Hemlock. — To  50  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution 
add  10  grm.  calcium  chloride  (anhydrous),  agitate  until  dissolved,  cool, 
and  filter.  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  placed  in  test-tube,  i  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  added,  then  5  c.c.  of  amyl  acetate;  shake  and  allow  layers 
to  separate.     With  hemlock  the  upper  layer  is  coloxwed  a  strong  yeUow 

X  CcUegium,  1912, 153;  see  also  J.  A.L.  C.  A.  xgia,  7,  565. 
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brown;  with  other  tannins  it  is  colourless.  This  is  claimed  to  be  efficioit 
m  identifying  hemlock  in  mixtures.^ 

Eitner-Philq)  Sulphide  Test — This  test  as  now  given  by  Procter  is 
as  follows.'  Add  2-3  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  25  c.c.  of  a  strong 
tannin  solution  (2.5%)  in  a  flask  and  boil  for  1-2  minutes;  cool^  add  about 
5  grm.  of  salt,  shake  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  5-10  minutes  and 
filter  off  the  precipitate.  In  a  test-tube  add  10-15  drops  of  anmionium 
sulphide  solution  to  about  15  c.c.  of  water  and  then  3.-3  c.c.  of  the  above 
filtrate.  All  pyrogallol  tannins  give  a  copious  precipitate  of  varying  colour 
whilst  most  catechol  tannins  give  no  precipitate  even  after  standing  over 
night.  Procter  (ibid,)  states  that  mimosa  and  malet  behave  like  pyrogallol- 
tans  toward  this  test  and  that  they  can  therefore  be  easily  detected  even 
in  mixtures  with  other  catechol  tans.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  other  tannins  (pine,  catechu,  and  gambler)  are  also  precipitated  by 
ammonium  sulphide  solution.' 

Assuming  that  the  total  tannin  as  returned  by  the  official  method 
really  consists  of  tannic  acid  and  certain  neutral  substances  R.  Vanicek* 
proposes  to  estimate  the  acid  in  the  original  solution  by  titrating  with  N/10 
sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthale!n  by  the  "spq,tting  out"  method.  A 
portion  of  the  original  solution  is  then  detannised  with  gelatin  and  the  titra- 
tion repeated.  The  difference  is  calculated  as  tannic  add,  using  a  predeter- 
mined factor  for  each  different  tannin  under  examination.  Stiasny  considers 
that  the  values  of  the  available  tests  stand  in  the  following  order: 

Solubility  test 
Formaldehyde  test 
Acetic  acid-lead  acetate  test 
Aniline  test 
Bromine  test 

and  that  these  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  amount  of  tans  and 
non-tans  and  their  ratio  and  also  the  Lowenthal  figure.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  process  is  coming  into  greater  repute  again  and  in  this  respect 
the  figures  given  in  Vol.  5  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  advent  of  sulphite- 
cellulose  extracts  and  the  fact  that  their  active  constituent  is  returned  by  the 
official  method  as  tannin  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  return  to  this  process. 

In  extreme  cases  the  refractometer  method  may  be  of  some  value  and 
further  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  Kubelka.^ 

As  has  been  before  pointed  out,  when  the  tannin  material  is  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  tanning  skins,  the  problem  presented  to  the 
analyst  is  of  a  different  order  and  this  must  always  be  remembered  when  de- 
ciding upon  the  methods  to  be  used  to  estimate  the  tannin  present.  Thus 
in  dyeing  silk,  the  weight-giving  properties  of  the  extract  in  combination  with 
its  colour,  alone  and  in  the  presence  of  mordants,  are  of  special  significance. 

» 7.  i4.  L."C.  A.,  19X3,  7, 173. 

*  Leather  Chemtst'sPoektt  Book,  191a. 

•  J.  i4.L.  C.  A.,  I909t4t  349. 
*Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  Z9i3>  a6, 6S. 
^CdUiium,  X9i4»  Sa7>  XSX- 
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It  has  been  shown  by  ELnowles^  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  official' 
method  (A.  L.  T.  C.)  do  not  correspond  with  the  results  obtained  on  cotton 
with  subsequent  saddening  with  ferric  sulphate,  nor  does  the  percentage  of 
iron  taken  up  agree  with  the  tannin  present  as  determined  by  the  official 
method.  Again  in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  some  tannin-extracts  although  return- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  tannin,  are  quite  unsuitable  for  certain  purposes. 

The  chief  tests  for  the  differentiation  of  tannins  have  been  conveniently 
collected  by  Stiasny  in  the  following  tables.^  An  interesting  use  is  made  of 
the  formaldehyde  test  at  both  15  and  20  minutes. 

Group  I. — Complete  precipitate:  the  filtrate  gives  neither  gelatin  test  nor 
iron  test. 

Tests  for  confirmation;  bromine  test  (precipitate)  and  acetic  add-lead 
acetate  test  (no  precipitate). 

Group  II. — No  precipitation  during  15  minutes'  boiling. 

Test  for  confirmation:  bromine  test  (no  precipitate);  ammonium  sulphide 
test  (precipitate). 

Group  III. — Considerable  precipitate  during  boiling,  but  distinct  iron 
test  of  the  filtrate. 

To  Group  I  belong:  quebracho,  mangrove,  ulmo,  gambler,  pinebark, 
hemlock,  mimosa,  malet.  • 

To  Group  II  belong:  oak-wood,  chestnut- wood,  valonia,  m3n:abolans. 

To  Group  III  belong:  oakbark,  Pistacia  lentiscus,  sumac,  divi-divi, 
algarobilla,  teri,  bablah,  galls. 

Having  found  to  which  group  the  tannin  belongs,  the  following  tests  are 
made  in  each  group: 

Further  testing  of  Group  I. — ^The  ammonium-sulphide  test  allows  a  sub- 
division, in  so  far  as  no  precipitate  is  obtained  with  quebracho,  mangrove, 
ulmo,  gambler,  pinebark,  hemlock  (Group  la)  while  a  precipitate  is  shown 
by  minosa  and  malet  (Group  lb). 

Group  la  is  also  characterized  by  the  green  colouration  produced  with 
iron  alum. 

Group  lb  gives  a  bluish  violet  with  iron  alum. 

The  further  way  of  identifying  the  tannin  in  la  or  lb,  demands  the  carry- 
ing out  of  all  the  tests  mentioned  in  previous  papers  and  summarized  in  Table 
II.  This  table  also  contains  the  gallic  acid  value  of  i  grm.  of  the  tannin 
and  the  proportion  of  tans  to  non-tans  in  the  tanning  material.  The  Mo 
figures  found  by  Lauffmann  are  also  given  in  the  table. 

Further  testing  of  Group  II. — ^The  acetic  acid-lead  acetate  test  allows 
ia  subdivision,  as  no  colouration  is  given  on  adding  iron  alum  to  the  filtrate 
of  the  lead  precipitation,  in  the  case  of  oak-wood  and  valonia  (Group  Ila) ; 
while  a  more  or  less  distinct  violet  colouration  is  obtained  with  myrabolans 
and  chestnut  (Group  lib). 

>  J.  Soc.  D.  and  Col.,  X9xa,  aS,  174- 
*  J.  A.  L.  C.  i4..  1914*  9f  aa. 
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TABLE    I. 

50  C.C.  tannin  solution  (0.4%)  boiled  with  a<  c.c.  of  the  forma1dehyde<HCl  mixture  for 

30  minutes,  thoroughly  cooled  and  filtered. 


Complete  precipitate: 
Filtrate +iron  alum + sodium 
acetate:  no  violet  colouration. 


Group  I 

Confinning  tests: 

+ bromine:  precipitate. 

+ acetic  acid + lead  acetate: 

no  precipitate. 

as  c.c.  tannin  solution 

(3.5  %)  +  ammonium-sulphide 
test. 


No  precipitate.      Precipitate. 

Group  la  Group  lb 

Confirming  tests:  +  iron  alum. 


No  i>recipitate  after  15  minutes 
boiling. 


Group  II 

Confinning  tests: 

+ bromine:  no  precipitate. 
Ammonium-iiilphide  test:  pre- 
cipitate. 

5  c.c.  tannin  solution 
(0.4  % )  -h  acetic  +  acid     lead- 
acetate  test.     Tlie  filtrate  of 
the     precipitate    gives + iron 
alum. 

No  colouration.  Violet    coloura- 
tion. 


Considerable  precipitate  sfter  is 
minutes  boiling;  deep  violst 
colouration  of  the  mtrats+ 
iron  alum  +sodtttm  acetate. 

Group  III 


S  cc.  tannin  solution. 
(0.4  %)  +  bromine  teat. 


Precipitate.     No  x»recipitatt. 


En 
bracho 
igrove 
Ulmo 
Gambier 
Pine-bark 
Hemlock 


bluish  violet 

Mimosa 

Malet 


Group  Ila 

Oakwood 
Vakmia 


Group  lib 

Chestnut 
Myrabolans 


Group  Ilia 

Oskbark 
Ptstacia 


Group  lllb 

Sdmac 

Divi 

Algarobilla 

Galls 

Bablah 

Tari 


The  sugar  content  of  tannin  extracts  pla3rs  an  important  part  in  actual 
tanning.  Apart  from  this  the  variationsobservedin  the  amounts  present  may 
also  indicate  the  nature  of  the  extract,  and  therefore  be  useful  to  the  analyst. 

The  following  table  due  to  Paessler^  indicates  the  differences  observed 
when  using  pure  extracts;  the  shake  method  was  adopted  for  the  separation 
of  the  tannin. 


Material 

Non-tans. 

Monosaccharides 

Disaccharides 

Total  sugars 

Pine  bark 

93 
74 
74 
49 
SS 
39 
49 
44 
30 

33 
30 

\l 

zx 

6 

Z3 

75 

a 

X 

14 
0 

a 
0 
4 
85 
0 

1. 5 
X 

I 

47 
30 

19 
x8 

Oak  bark 

Sumac 

Divi-divi 

li 

Mimo4ia 

X4-S 

Valonia 

13 

TriUo 

0 

Manffrove 

t 

Quebracho  wood 

14 

2 

Tannin  Substitutes. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  materials  both  as  regards 
sulphite-cellulose  products  ("pseudo-tannins")  and  the  more  recently  intro- 
duced synthetic  tannins. 

Sul^te  Cellulose  Products  (pseudo-tannins). — ^The  use  (tf  these 
products  and  their  admixture  with  tannin  extracts  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
disturbing  action  of  such  substances  on  the  analysis  of  tannin  materials. 

>  CoUegiumt  X913,  5x6,  IS7* 
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The  fact  that  sulphite  extracts  contain  substances  which  are  absorbed  by 
hide  powder  (and  are  therefore  returned  as  tannin  material)  is  a  disturbing 
one  to  the  analyst  who  is  bound  to  use  the  official  methods  of  the  European 
and  American  Associations. 

Sulphite  cellulose  extracts  give  precipitates  with  gelatin  and  the  alka- 
loids, but  fail  to  givq  the  characteristic  indications  with  other  reagents  used 
to  identify  tannins.  As  the  cellulose  extracts  are  almost  always  used  in  con- 
junction with  normal  tannin  extracts  and  frequently  mixed  with  them  as 
adulterants,  too  much  attention  must  not  be  given  to  the  absence  of  certain 
reactions  when  the  pure  sulphite  extracts  are  tested.  They  give  no  colour 
indications  in  the  pure  state  with  ferric  salts,  no  red  colouration  with  ammonia 
and  ferrocyanide',  nor  any  precipitate  with  bromine  or  with  formal- 
dehyde and  hydrochloric  acid.  No  precipitate  is  formed  with  tartar 
emetic  and  salt.  The  absence  of  these  reactions  in  conjunction  with  a 
precipitate  with  gelatin  and  salt  and  the  apparent  tannin  content  obtained  by 
the  hide  powder  process  will  indicate  the  absence  of  any  real  tannin  material 
and  the  presence  of  sulphite  cellulose. 

When  treated  with  solvents  the  sulphite  extracts  also  give  certain  char- 
acteristic results.  Extraction  with  alcohol,  acetone,  or  acetic  ether,  dissolves 
out  some  soluble  substance,  but  these  do  not  give  the  characteristic  reactions 
of  tannins.^  Ethyl  alcohol  dissolves  out  a  resinous  substance  insoluble  in 
water  after  removing  the  solvent  by  evaporation.  As  previously  mentioned 
the  permanganate  process  of  analysis  gives  figures  ''entirely  outside  the  range 
of  the  tannins."  For  example  a  sulphite-cellulose  extract  giving  25% 
tannin  by  the  official  hide  powder  process  only  gave  5%  tannin  by  the  per- 
manganate process.  Both  these  processes  therefore  give  a  tannin  result  when 
no  tannin  is  present.  The  anal3rst  who  is  not  constantly  examining  tannin 
materials  should  be  specially  careful  to  make  sure  that  these  products  are 
not  present  in  any  material  he  is  examining.  • 

That  sulphite-cellulose  is  undoubtedly  absorbed  by  skins  and  gives  a 

leather  of  sorts,  and  that  the  substances  so  absorbed  are  fairly  proof  against  the 

subsequent  dissolving  action  of  water  is  certain.    The  relative  weight-giving 

.  properties  of  these  false  extracts  and  certain  tannin  materials  are  as  follows:' 

Solphite  cellulose loo.o 

Gambler iiO.S 

Sumaic ii$.x 

Valonia 1x8.9 

Oak  bark iao.6 

Chestnut ia4>5 

Quebracho las . 7 

The  relative  cost  per  weight  is  given  by  the  same  authority  to  be 

Sulphite  cellulose o  .000357 

Gambler 0.00x267 

Sumac o.ooizjo 

Valonia 0.001093 

Oak  bark o  .000829 

Chestnut 0.000498 

^  J.  A.  L.  C.  A.t  1913.  8,  67. 

*  Wisdon.  J.  A.  L.  C.  A.,  1913.  8,  233. 
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Levi  and  Orthmann^  claim  that  their  ''reagent  ^^  "  does  not  give  positive 
figures  for  sulphite  ceUulose  and  that  therefore  the  process  when  taken  in 
omnection  with  the  official  hide  powder  process  indicates  the  amount  of 
sulphite  cellulose  present  in.  an  extract.  Unfortimately  the  actual  relation- 
ship between  the  hide  powder  figures  and  those  given  by  reagent  33  has  not 
been  so  definitely  established  as  the  authors  seem  to  suggest.  The  Dreaper 
copper  process  also  does  not  give  results  with  sulphite  cellulose  extracts. 
(See  Vol.  V,  p.  70.) 

Eitner  mentions*  that  the  addition  of  these  false  extracts  to  a  true  ex- 
tract not  only  cheapens  the  latter  but  improves  the  appearance  of  thick  in- 
ferior quebracho  extract.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  chestnut 
when  mixed  with  an  addition  of  myrabolans,  quebracho  or  mangrove.  The 
ratio  of  the  tans  to  non-tans  by  the  hide  powder  process  indicates  by  its 
variation  the  presence  of  the  sulphite  extracts  The  sulphite  extracts  show 
a  ratio  of  1/0.82,  whilst  true  vegetable  tannins  give  figures  ranging  from' 
i/io  (quebracho)  to  1/2.3  (oakwood).  It  has  been  stated  that  its  addition  to 
quebracho  extract  facilitates  diffusion  into  .the  skin. 

In  Procter's  test  (previously  mentioned)  for  the  detection  of  these  false 
extracts,  in  which  to  5  c.c.  of  a  tannin  solution,  0.5  c.c.  of  aniline  is  added  and 
after  shaking  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  must  be  noted  that 
a  slight  cloudiness  does  not  necessarily  sugge$t  adulteration.  The  ordinary 
precipitate  given  by  sulphite  extract,  as  compared  with  a  clear  solution  with 
a  true  tannin,  is  of  a  definite  nature;  it  is  copious  and  after  a  time  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquor.  Certain  difficulties  which  have  arisen  with  this  test 
as  pointed  out  by  Monnet'  have  been  traced  by  Jedlicka^  to  certain  pure 
Slavonian  extracts  which  give  a  cloudiness  ^'but  tluit  any  extract  may  be 
certified  as  free  from  cellulose  extracts  if  it  does  not  give  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate after  2  hours  standing."  More  recently  the  A.  L.  T.  C.  has  through 
a  committee^  obtained  evidence  as  to  the  reliability  of  this  test  when  the 
above  remarks  are  taken  into  consideration.  An  addition  of  5%  of  sulphite 
cellulose  was  easily  observed  and  even  2-3%  could  be  detected  in  some  cases. 

^mthetic  Tans. — The  bodies  are  condensation  products  obtained  by  acting 
on  phenols  with  formaldehyde. 

Neradd  D. — ^This  artificial  product  which  is  claimed  to  act  as  a  tanning 
material  and  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda 
Fabrik  is  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  liquid  or  paste  of  about  4o°B6.  and 
in  i^pearance  resembles  a  vegetable  tannin  extract.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  forming  a  clear  solution  of  a  semi-colloidal  nature.  According  to 
G.  Grasser*  its  reactions  in  water  solution  are  as  follows:  methyl  orange  gives 
a  red  colouration;  copper  sulphate,  no  reaction;  amm.  copper  sulphate,  red- 

1  J.  A.L,  C.  A.,  19x3,  8»  41. 

•  Ctrbtr.  1913.  39>  43  and  57. 

•  ColUgium,  Z913.  5x8,  224. 
^CoUegium,  X9i3t  518,  31  ?• 

•  J.  A.  L.  T.  C,  X9t4*  9»  36. 

•  J.  Awur  L.  T.  CiUm,,  x9X3t  S,  404. 
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brown  ppt.,  soluble  in  excess  to  deep  brown  solution;  ammonia,  no  reaction; 
ferric  chloride  deep  blue  colour;  lead  acetate,  white  ppt.;  gelatin,  flocculent 
ppt.;  aniline  hydrochloride,  heavy  white  ppt.,  basic  aniline  dye,  ppt.;  no 
reaction  with  bromine  water,  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  add^  zinc 
acetate,  sodium  sulphite,  lime  water  or  iodine  water. 

Stiasny  suggests  the  following  test  to  distinguish  between  Neradd  D 
and  sulphite-cellulose:  lo  ccof  a  5%  solution  of  the  extract  are  shaken  with  i 
or  2  drops  of  a  1%  solution  of  altmi  and  about  5  grm.  of  ammonium  acetate. 
On  standing  for  24  hours  Neradol  D  remains  dear  while  sulphite-cellulose  gives 
a  heavy  flocculent  predpitate.  Neradol  D  is  insoluble  in  the  following  sol- 
vents: ether,  carbon  disulphide,  chloroform,  acetone,  and  amyl  alcohol. 
It  is  insoluble  except  its  inorganic  constituents,  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  add 
and  acetic  ether. 

Analysis  by  the  shake  method  gives  the  following  results: 

Water 34-$% 

TanxLins  aubstance 33  •  5 

Soluble  non-tannins 33  -O 

Inaolublea o  .o 

Ash 17.4 

The  aeh  is  composed  of  sodium  sulphate. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  V. 

TiUc  pages  u  and  iu,  for  "J.  F.  Hewitt"  read  "J.  T.  Hewitt" 

Page  37,  line  4,  for  ''SiUdan"  read  "Sicilian." 

Page  44,  line  14,  for  "Proctor"  read  "Procter." 

Page  83,  lines  i  and  19,  for  "phlobathenes"  read  "phlobaphenes." 

Page  X03,  line  7,  for  "GauUa"  read  ''GaaeUa.** 

Page  700,  in  Index,  "Phlobathenes''  should  read  ''Phlobaphenes". 


ANALYSIS  OF  LEATHER. 


By  W.  p.  DREAPER  F.  I.  C. 

Since  this  matter  was  treated  in  Vol.  V,  p.  105,  The  American  Leather 
Chemists  Association  has  issued  the  following  Official  Method  for  the 
analysis  of  leather. 

OFFICIAL  METHOD  FOR  LEATHER  ANALYSIS. 

(i)  Preparatioii  of  Sample. — ^The  sample  of  leather  for  analysis  shall 
be  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  practicable,  either  by  cutting 
or  grinding. 

(2)  Moisture. — Dry  10  grm.  of  leather  for  16  hours  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween ps^^-ioc**  C. 

(3)  FatB. — Extract  5  to  10  grm.  of  air-dry  leather  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus 
until  free  from  grease,  using  petroleum  ether  boiling  below  80^  C.  Evaporate 
off  the  ether  and  dry  to  approximately  constant  weight. 

Or,  if  preferred,  extract  30  grm.  of  leather  as  described  above.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  extracted  leather,  when  freed  of  solvent,  may  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  water-soluble  material. 

(4)  Ash. — ^Incinerate  10  to  15  grm.  of  leather  in  a  tared  dish  at  a  dull 
red  heat  until  carbon  is  consumed.  If  it  is  difficult  to  burn  off  all  the  carbon, 
treat  the  ash  with  hot  water,  filter  through  an  ashless  filter,  ignite  filter  and 
residue.    Add  the  filtrate,  evaporate  to  dryness  and  ignite. 

(5)  Water-soluble  Material. — Digest  30  grm.  of  leather  in  a  percolator 
over  night,  then  extract  with  water  at  50*^  C.  for  3  hours.  The  total  volume 
of  solution  to  be  2  litres.  Determine  total  solids  and  hon-tannins  accord- 
ing to  the  Official  Method  for  extract  analysis. 

(6)  Dextrose. 

Solutions. 

Copper  Sulphate.— Dissolve  34.639  grm.  of  CuSOi-sHsO  in  distilled  water 
and  dilute  to  500  c.c.     Filter  through  asbestos. 

Alkaline  Tartrate  Solution.— Dissolve  173  grm.  of  Rochelle  salt  and 
80  grm.  NaOH  in  water  and  dilute  to  500  c.c.  Allow  to  stand  two  days  and 
filter  through  asbestos. 

Ifonnal  Lead  Acetate  Solution. — ^Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  normal 
lead  acetate. 

411 
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Detennination.^ 

Place  200  C.C.  of  leather  extract  of  analytical  strength  in  a  500  c.c.  flask, 
add  25  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  normal  lead  acetate,  shake  frequently 
(5-10  minutes),  and  filter.  (The  funnels  and  beakers  must  be  kept  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation.)  Add  to  the  filtrate  an  excess  of  solid  potassium 
oxalate.  Mix  frequently  for  15  minutes  and  filter,  returning  the  filtrate 
until  clear.  Pipette  150  c.c.  of  this  filtrate  into  a  600  c.c.  Erlenmeyer 
flask,  add  $  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  boil  under  a  reflux 
condenser  for  2  hours.  Cool,  neutralise  (place  a  small  piece  of  litmus  paper 
in  the  flask)  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  transfer  to  a  200  c.c.  gradu- 
ated flask  and  make  to  volume.  Filter  through  a  double  filter.  (The  filtrate 
n^ust  be  clear.)     Determine  the  dextrose  in  the  solution  immediately. 

Place  25  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  and  25  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  tartrate 
solution  in  a  400  c.c.  beaker.  Add  50  c.c.  of  the  clarified  and  neutralised 
solution  above  mentioned  and  heat  to  boiling  in  exactly  4  minutes  and  boil 
for  2  minutes.  Filter  immediately  without  diluting,  through  asbestos,^ 
wash  thoroughly,  with  hot^  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
ether;  dry  for  half  an  hour  in  water  oven  and  weigh  as  cuprous  oxide,  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  dextrose  by  the  use  of  Munson  and  Walker's  table 
(see  page  415)  and  report  as  percentage  on  leather. 

.  (7)  Nitrog^i* — Gunning  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  Method,  A.  O.  A.  C. 
Bulletin,  No.  107  (1909).     (See  Vol.  I). 

Reagents. 

Standard  Acid  Solutions. — Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the  absolute 
strength  of  which  has  been  accurately  determined.  For  ordinary  work 
N/2  acid  is  recommended.  For  work  in  determining  very  small  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  N/10  is  recommended.  In  titrating  mineral  acid  against 
hydroxide  solution  use  cochineal  as  indicator. 

Standard  Alkali  Solution.— The  strength  of  this  solution  relative  to  the 
acid  must  be  accurately  determined;  N/10  solution  is  recommended. 

Sulphuric  Add. — The  sulphuric  acid  used  should  have  a  sp.  gr.  1.84 
and  be  free  from  nitrates  and  also  from  ammonium  sulphate. 

Sodium  Hydroxide  Solution. — A  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
free  from  nitrates. 

Potassium  Sulphate. — ^This  reagent  should  be  pulverised  before  using. 

Indicator. — ^A  solution  of  cochineal  is  prepared  by  digesting  and  fre> 
quently  agitating  3  grm.  of  pulverised  cochineal  in  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of 

>  The  rate  of  heating  of  the  Bunsen  burner  used  should  be  regulated  before  augar  detenninataoias 
are  started.  This  is  best  done  by  adjusting  the  burner  so  as  to  bring  as  c.c.  copper  aoln.  -f  ss  c.c. 
alk.  tartrate  soln.  -^  50  c.c.  water  in  a  400  c.c.  beaker  to  ioo**C.  in  exactly  4  minutes. 

*  The  finely  divided,  long-fibred  asbestos  to  be  used  in  the  glucose  determination  ahould  be  digested 
with  nitric  acid,  washed,  then  digested  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  washed.  When  gooch  filters  are 
prepared ,  they  should  be  washed  with  boiling  Pehling's  solution,  then  with  nitric  add.  The  mats  thvs 
prepared  can  be  used  for  a  long  time. 
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strong  alcohol  and  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water  for  a  day  or  two  at  ordinary 
temperature;  the  filtered  solution  is  employed  as  indicator. 

Dctetmixiatioii. 

Place  0.7  grm.  of  leather  in  a  digestion  flask.  Add  lo  grm.  of  powdered 
potassium  sulphate  and  from  15  to  25  ex.  (ordinarily  about  20  c.c.)  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  add.  Place  the  flask  in  an  inclined  position  and  heat 
below  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid  from  5  to  15  minutes  or  until  frothing  has 
ceased  (a  small  piece  of  paraffin  may  be  added  to  prevent  extreme  foaming). 

Then  raise  the  temperature  and  boil  briskly  until  the  liquid  has  become 
quite  clear  and  nearly  colourless  (the  digestion  should  take  from  4  to  5 
hours). 

After  cooling,  dilute  with  about  200  c.c.  of  water.  Next  add  50  c.c.  of 
soda  solution,  or  sufficient  to  make  the  reaction  strongly  alkaline,  pouring 
it  down  the  side  of  the  flask  so  that  it  does  not  mix*  at  once  with  the  add 
solution.  Connect  the  flask  with  the  condenser,  mix  the  contents  by  shak- 
ing, and  distil  until  all  ammonia  has  passed  over  into  the  standard  acid. 
The  first  150  c.c.  will  generally  contain  all  the  ammonia.  The  operation 
usually  requires  from  40  minutes  to  i^  hours.  Th6  distillate  is  then 
titrated  with  standard  alkali. 

Previous  to  use,  the  reagents  should  be  tested  by  a  blank  experiment 
with  sugar,  which  will  partially  reduce  any  nitrates  present  that  otherwise 
might  escape  notice. 

Provisional  Method  of  Colour  Valuation  of  Tanning  Materials. 

Immerse  a  piece  of  thoroughly  wetted  white  broadcloth,  3  by  4  in.  in 
size,  in  a  solution  of  the  material  to  be  tested  containing  3%  of  tannin,  and 
allow  to  remain  with  frequent  agitation  for  45  minutes.  The  solution 
previous  to  immersing  the  cloth  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  to  50^  C.  and  the 
source  of  heat  then  removed,  the  colouring  being  effected  without  a  con- 
tinuance of  heating.  (Care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  solution,  i.e.,  50^  C.)  The  solution, 
in  volume  250  c.c.  should  be  contained  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  beaker  not 
less  than  3^^  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  deep,  and  the  beaker  immersed  at 
least  2}^  in.  in  the  water.  The  bath  should  not  be  exposed  to  rapid  cool- 
ing (5^  being  the  usual  drop)  during  the  test.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
of  immersion,  the  cloth  is  removed  from  the  solution  and  the  free  colouring 
matter  washed  out  thoroughly  in  water  heated  to  50^  C,  then  well  squeezed 
in  the  hand  and  further  excess  moisture  removed  by  rolling  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  a  dean  towel.  It  is  then  dried  smooth  between  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper  in  a  letter  press. 

Newman's  process  of  extracting  the  fat  from  fodders  has  been  utilised 
hy  E.  Golberg^  for  leather.    Extraction  takes  place  in  the  cold  with  tri- 

^LederUch.  Rundschou,  X9xa,  49. 
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chlorethylene.  Slightly  higher  results  are  obtained  than  by  extraction  with 
carbon  disulphide  in  the  Soxhlet  apparatus;  lo  grm.  of  leather  are  shaken 
with  I  DO  C.C.  of  the  solvent  for  i  hour,  and  after  filtering  50  c.c.  are  eva^rated 
in  an  extraction  flask  to  constant  weight.  The  greatest  difference  between 
the  two  methods  was  (in  one  case)  0.05%. 

The  influence  of  the  position  of  the  sample  taken  from  a  hide  for  analysis 
has  been  emphasised  by  C.  R.  Oberfell.^  Variations  up  to  4%  in  the  amount 
of  hide  substance  present  may  be  obtained  when  samples  are  taken  from  the 
butt  and  shoulder  respectively. 

Under  American  conditions,  weighting  or  loading  leather  is  practised 
up  to  16%  when  both  glucose  and  Epsom  salts  are  present.  In  Francei 
leather  may  not  be  sold  with  an  ash  exceeding  i.<;%.  In  an  extended 
enquiry  by  Veitch  and  Rogers*  it  was  observed  that  no  less  than  63%  of  the 
leathers  examined  (American)  were  loaded  in  this  manner.  The  following 
particulars  give  in  detail  the  results  obtained:  See  pp.  415  to  417. 

The  presence  of  sulphite-cellulose  and  its  detection  in  leather  has  been 
dealt  with  by  W.  Moeller.' 

Analysis  of  East  Lidian  Tanned  Hides. — M.  C.  Lamb^  has  given  many 
analyses  indicating  that  on  the  whole  these  tanned  hides  Ure  fairly  pure. 
In  a  typical  example  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Leather  fibre 6S .  86  % 

Oil  and  fatty  matter 8. 43  ** 

Water  soluble  matter 8.6 

Moisture I3  •  7 

Mineral  matter i.ia 


Procter  also  estimates  the  insoluble  residue  after  extraction  and  estimates 
the  nitrogen  in  this  to  determine  the  actual  hide  substance  present. 

The  nature  of  the  tannin  material  in  the  leather  is  determined  by  Kohn- 
stein^  by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  water  extract  from  the  leather  under  a  reflux 
condenser  with  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtering  the  solution 
after  well  cooling.  The  usual  test  with  iron  alum  and  sodium  acetate 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  pyrogallol  tannin.  Quebracho  or  mimosa  tannin 
may  be  recognised  by  placing  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  rod  moblened 
with  extract  when  in  their  presence  a  purple  colour  developing  to  violet  will 
be  noticed. 

Chrome  Leather. — In  the  analysis  of  chrome  leather  which  contains  oo 
tannin  certain  modifications  are  necessary.  The  leather  may  be  pulverised 
and  extracted  with  petroleum  ether.  After  drying  it  is  extracted  with  qo^c 
alcohol  for  3  to  4  hours.  The  leather  is  then  extracted  with  water  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  leather.  The  petroleum  ether  extract  contains  the  non- 
saponifiable  fats  and  any  free  sulphur.    Nitrogen  is  determined  in  the  usual 

^  J.  A,L.  C.  Am  X9I3.  7f  la?* 

*  Bull.  DepLAgric.  Bureau  of  Chemistry^  19x4. 

>  Collegium,  1914.  53Xf  489* 

*  Tanners  Year  Book,  19x3.  X65. 

>  AUgem.  Geber.  Zeit.,  191 2,  Z4»  5> 
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manDer.  To  determine  the  chromium  and  aluminium,  5  grm.  of  the  leather 
are  fused  with  4  grm.  sodium  carbonate  for  half  an  hour.  The  chromium  and 
aluminium  are  then  present  as  chromate  and  aluminate  and  are  estimated 
in  the  usual  manner.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  J.  Thuau  that  the  separa- 
tion of  chromiiun  from  aluminium  should  always  be  effected  owing  to  the 
increased  use  of  chromium  as  a  fore-taimage  in  the  case  of  alum-tamied 
leather.  Sometimes  a  light  alum  tannage  also  follows  an  all-chrome  tanaage. 
Iron  is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  if  present 

ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  V. 
Page  los,  line  6  for  "Jcit"  read  "Zeit". 


ANALYSIS  OF  COLOURING  MATERIALS. 


By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  L  C. 

CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  DTED  FIBRES. 

It  is  claimed  by  Holden^  that  direct  and  developed  blacks  on  cotton  may 
be  distinguished  from  sulphide  or  aniline  blacks  by  the  following  simple  pre- 
liminary test: 

The  sample  of  dyed  cloth  is  singed  in  a  Bunsen  flame.  The  part  affected 
by  the  heat  will  change  its  colour.  The  substantive,  developed  or  coupled 
class  of  blacks  give  a  permanent  light  brown  colouration  at  the  singed  por- 
tion while  the  sulphide  and  aniline  black  dyed  cotton  gives  a  faint  black- 
brown  colouration.  It  is  claimed  that  the  difference  is  easily  distinguished 
and  divides  the  blacks  into  two  groups. 

In  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  dyestuffs  more  especially  in  food- 
stuffs W.  £.  Matthewson'  oxidises  with  bromine  water  a  few  c.c.  of  the  dye 
solution,  the  bromine  being  added  gradually  until  the  colour  of  the  dye  solu- 
tion is  destroyed.  Hydrazine  sulphate  is  then  added  to  take  up  the  excess  of 
bromine  and  finally  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate.  In  a  similar  test  a  few 
drops  of  /9-naphthol  solution  are  added  just  before  the  sodium  salt.  Various 
colours  result  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  article  referred  to;  in 
special  cases  the  test  might  be  of  some  value  in  textile  work  as  a  confirmar 
tion  of  other  tests. 

Physical  Examination  of  Dyed  Fibres. 

Fastness  of  Colours. — Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
methods  of  determining  the  '^ fastness"  of  colours  against  light  and  other  re- 
agents the  Society  of  German  Chemists  appointed  in  191 1  a  committee  to 
deal  with  this  question.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  committee  recom- 
mended in  191  Xy  that  for  the  classification  of  dyestuffs  in  order  of  fastness 
five  standards  or  grades  should  be  adopted,  i  representing  the  least  and 
5  the  greatest  fastness.  For  each  grade  in  each  kind  of  fastness  a  t3q>ical 
dyestuff  was  to  be  given^. 

Only  the  fastness  of  dyes  on  the  fibre  is  dealt  with,  not  that  of  the  dyes 
themselves. 

A  sub-committte  was  appointed  to  prosecute  further  research,  and  the 


>  7.  Soc.  Dyfts  and  Col,,  19x3,  api  36 
*Ck€m.  News,  1913.  265* 
tCJbtfRi.  Zeii.,  X9X4t  I54* 
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results  of  the  investigation  were  made  known  at  a  meeting  of  the  section  for 
dyeing  and  textile  chemistry  in  May,  191 2,  when  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  grades  in  the  fastness  to  light  section  from  five  to  eight. 

In  the  selection  of  the  typical  dyestuff  when  a  particular  cdourchosen  was 
manufactured  by  several  firms  each  product  was  submitted  to  the  fastness 
tests. 

A  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  in  Breslau  in  September,  1913, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  publish  the  results  of  the  investigation  so  far  as  it  had 
then  progressed* 

I.  Fastness  to  Light. — ^ParalM  tests  were  made  both  open  and  under 
^lass. 


Cotton 

I.-—  S'S%  Chicago  Blue  6B,  i  bath. 
IL—  1.0%  Methylene  Blue  BG. 
III. —  z.o%  Indoine  Blue  R. 
■    IV. — ao.o%  Kryogen  Violet  3R*  i  bath, 
v.—  a .  5  %  Benso  Lisht  Red  8BL.  i  bath. 
VI. —  9.0%  Hydron  Blue  G  paste,  i  bath. 
VII. —  8.0%  Kryogen  Black,  i  bath. 
VIII. — 35 -0%  Indanthrene  Blue  GC  paste,  i  bath. 


Wool 

I. — ^3.15%  Indlgotine  I. 
11.-3.00%  Patent  Blue  A. 
III. — 3.2$%  Amaranth. 
IV.—4.4  %  Aso  Add  Red  B. 
v.— 5.00%  Acid  Violet  4RN. 
VI. — a. 5   %  Diamine  Past  Red  P.,  okromed. 
VII. — ^4.00%  Anthraquinone  Green  GXN. 
VIII. Indigo  Pure. 


2a.  Fastness  to  Washing  and  Boiling  of  Dyed  (Cotton  in  Coatact  with 
White  Cotton. — (A)  The  sample  is  plaited  with  white  cotton  and  treated  for 
)^  hour  at  40^  C.  in  fifty  times  its  amount  of  a  0.2%  solution  of  Marseilles 
soap.  The  plait  is  then  wrung  out  by  hand,  soaked  in  the  soap  solution  and 
again  wrung  out,  this  being  repeated  ten  times.  The  cotton  is  then  washed 
and  dried. 

(B)  This  is  a  more  severe  test.  The  solution  contains  0.5%  of  soap  aod 
0.3%  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  cotton  is  kept  in  the  boiling  solution  for 
^  hour,  then  cooled  to  40^  C.  and  wrung  as  in  A. 


Graob 

I. — Treated  as  in  A.     Colour  a  little  lighter, 
white  cotton  dyed. 


II. — Treated  as  in  A.     Colour  unchanged,  white 
cotton  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  dyed. 

III.— Treated  as  in  B.     Colour  a  little  lighter, 
white  cotton  only  slightly  tinted. 


IV. — Treated  as  in  B.     Colour  unchanged,  white 
cotton  only  faintly  dyed. 


Typical  Dysstuff 

I* — 3%  Benxopurpurin  4B,  dyed  for  x  hour 
at  the  boil  with  ao  grm.  01  Glsnber*li  nit  cryit. 
to  the  litre.  An  equal  quantity  of  Glauber's 
salt  is  then  added  and  the  dyeiag  oontittoed  for 


15  minutes  longer. 
II.—!       ~ 


5  %  Primuline  dyed  as  in  I.,  then 
and    coupled    with    ^naphthoL     Soaped    with 
0.a%  soap  for  5  minutes  at  jts*  C. 

III. — ^a.5  %  Indoine  Blue  Bfi  on  yam  previoasly 
mordanted  with  6%  tannin  add  3%  antimoaT 
salt.  Dyed  with  addition  of  s%  acetic  add 
H  hour  cold.  H  hour  heating  ap  to  boiling,  and 
M  hour  at  the  boil. 

IV. — xa%  Immedial  Indone  R  ooOc.  dyed 
at  the  boil  for  i  hour  with  x  H  times  its  wei^t  of 
sodium  sulphide  cryst.  in  a  bath  eoataiatng  j 
grm.  soda  and  ao  grm.  sodium  chloride  to  the 
litre.  After  i  hour  an  equal  amoaat  of  aodinin 
chloride  is  added  and  the  dyeing  conttnnad 
for  M  hour  longer. 

Or  Indigo  dyed  from  a  hydrosulphate  bath. 
V. — Treeted  as  in  B.     Colour  unchanged,  white  1     V. — Alliarin  Red. 
cotton  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  tinged. 

2b.  Fastness  to  Washing  of  Dyed  Wool  in  Contact  with  White  Wool  or 
Cotton. — (A)  The  sample,  plaited  with  wool  or  cotton,  is  heated  for  ^  hour 
at  40°  C.  with  50  times  its  amount  of  a  solution  containing  zo  grm.  of  Marsal- 
les  soap  and  0.5  grm.  sodium  carbonate  in  a  litre,  then  wrung  out  five  times 
with  the  hands,  washed  and  dried. 

(B)  The  same  treatment  at  80^  C.  for  3^  hour. 
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Fastness  in  Contact  with  WooL 


Grade 

I.— Treated  •«  in  A.     Colour  much  changed, 
pronounced  bleeding  to  the  white. 

III. — Treated  as  in  A.    Little  or  no  change  in 
coloar;  no  bleeding  to  the  white. 


V. — Treated  as  in  B.    Little  or  no  change  in 
colour;  no  bleeding  to  the  white. 


Typical  DrasTUFr 

I. — 2%  Oranffe  II  dyed  with  xo%  Glauber's 
salt  cnrst.  ana  10%  sodium  bisulphate  for  i 
hour  at  the  boiL 

III. — a%  Patent  Blue  A  dyed  with  xo%. 
Glauber's  salt  cryst.  and  3  %  acetic  acid.  Dyeing 
commenced  at  40^  C.  and  heated  within  x> 
minutes  to  boiling,  and  kept  at  the  boil  for  i  hour* 
2  %  HflSO«  added  after  x  /a  hour's  boiling. 

v.— 7%  Palatine  Chrome  Black  6B  dyed  with 
10%  Glauber^s  salt  cryst.  and  3%  acetic  add. 
Commenced  at  60®  C,  raised  to  boiling  in  15 
minutes.  After  i/a  hour's  boiling  2%  HiSO« 
added,  cooled  to  70*^  C.  a. 5%  of  KtCriOv 
added,  and  kept  just  at  the  boil  for  40. minutes. 


I.. — Treated  as  in  A. 
the  white. 


Fastness  in  Contact  with  Cotton* 

Pronounced  bleeding  into 


III.— Treated  as  in  A. 
white. 

v.— Treated  as  in  B. 
white. 


No  bleeding  into  the 
No  bleeding  into  the 


I. — 2%  Chnrsophenin  G  dyed  with  10% 
Glaubers  salt  cryst.  Entered  at  40*  C,  raised 
to  boiling  in  ao  minutes  and  kept  at  the  boil  for 
X  hour.  2%  acetic  acid  added  after  3/4  ho^r 
boiling. 

III. — 2  %  Patent  Blue  A  dyed  as  before. 


v.— 7% 

before. 


Palatine  Chrome  Black  6B  dyed  as 


(3a)  Fastness  to  Water  of  Dyed  Cotton. — ^The  sample  is  plaited  with 
boiled-off  white  cotton,  washed  Zephyr  wool,  and  white  silk,  taking  two  parts 
of  the  dyed  sample  to  one  part  of  the  white  material.  It  is  allowed  to  remain' 
for  I  hour  in  cold  distilled  water  (about  20^  C.)  and  then  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 


Typical  Dybstuvf 
I.— a%  Chrysophenin  G  dyed  ••  in  an,  1/ 

III. — a  %  Chloramine  Yellow  dyed  like  I. 

v.— 8%  Immedial  Carbon  B  dyed  as  in  aa.  IV. 


Gkaob 

I. — ^^th*  a  single  treatment  the  colour  is  soma- 
wliat  lighter  and  the  white  material  coloured. 

III. — With  a  single  treatment  colour 'unaffected 
and  white  material  not  changed. 

V. — With  three  successive  treatments  (each  with 
fresh  water)  ookrar  unaffected  and  ndiite  material 
not  changecL 

(3&)  Fastness  to  Water  of  Dyed  WooL— Treatment  as  in  3a,  but  x  2  hours' 
duration. 

Gkads 


I. — ^With  a  sin^e  treatment  oolour  changed  and 
white  material  coionred. 

IIL — With  a  single  treatment  colour  unchanged, 
no  bleedtnff  into  the  white. 

V. — With  three  successive  treatmente  (each  time 

eeding,  none 


Typical  Dybstuff 

I. — 2  %  Aso  Yellow  dyed  at  the  boil  for  z  houf^^ 
with  10%  Glauber's  salt  and  zo%  sodium 
bisulphate. 

III. — 2%  Patent  Blue  dyed  as  in  ab. 


v.— 

in  ab. 


'%  Palatine  Chrome  Black  6B  dyed  as 


fresh  water)  oolour  unchanged,  bl 
or  yrmry  slight. 

(4)  Fastness  to  Rubbing  (for  all  dyeings). — White  unfinished  cotton, 
cloth  is  rubbed  vigorously  with  the  sample  ten  times  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  a  length  of  10  cm. 

(5a)  Fisstness  to  Ironing  of  Dyed  Cotton. — The  sample  is  covered  with 
a  doubled  sheet  of  thin  white  unfinished  cotton  cloth  which  is  moistened  with' 
water  (100%  water),  and  is  ironed  with  an  iron  of  such  a  temperature  that 
with  the  same  pressure  it  will  just  begin  to  scorch  a  piece  of  white  flannel. 
The  ironing  is  continued  until  the  moist  covering  is  quite  dry. 


whrte  eloth. 


Gradb 
much  altered,  and  bleeds  into  the 


II3L — Colour  a  little  changed,  but  does  not  bleed. 
V. — Colour  not  changed  and  does  not  bleed. 


Typical  Dybstuff 

I. — z.5%  Methylene  Blue  B  djred  for  tH 
hours  with  ao  times  the  cotton  weight  of  distiUed 
water  and  a^  acetic  acid.  The  cotton  is  first 
mordanted  with  6  %  ol  tannin  and  3  %  antimoiiy 
salt. 

III. — 1%  Bensopurpurin  4B  dyed  as  in  aa. 

v.— z  %  Chloramine  Yellow  C  dyed  at  in  aa,  I. 
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Grade 

I. — Colour  much  changed,  and  does  not  return  to 
the  origixukl  shade  on  cooling. 

IIL — Colour  apparently  changed,  but  quickly 
returns  to  the  original  shade  on  cooling. 


(sb)  Fastness  to  IroniDg  of  Dyed  WooL — The  sample  is  pressed  for  lo 
seconds  with  a  hot  iron  of  such  a  temperature  that  with  the  same  pressure 
it  does  not  scorch  a  piece  of  white  flannel. 

Typical  Dtbstuff 

I.— Magenta  S  dyed  with  io%  Glauber's  lalt 
cryst.  and  lo  %  sodium  bisulphate  for  i  hour  at 
the  boiL 

III. — 2%  Amaranth  dyed  with  io%  Glauber'i 
salt  cryst.  and  xo?^  sodium  bisulphat«  at  60"  C. 
heated  to  the  boil  m  ao  minutes  and  kept  for  i 
hour  at  the  boil. 

V. — 2%  Tartrazine  dyed  with  ao%  Glauber'i 
salt  cnrst.  and  zo  %  sodium  bisulphate  at  the  tioil. 

(6)  Fastness  to  Sulphur  of  Dyed  Cotton  and  WooL— The  sample,  plaited 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  wool  is  soaped  for  5  minutes  at  the  orcUnary  tem- 
perature in  a  3^%  solution  of  Marseilles  soap.  It  is  then  wrung  out  and  in- 
troduced into  an  atmosphere  charged  with  sulphur  dioxide,  where  it  remains 
for  12  hours. 

Sulphur  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton. 


V. — No  change  in  the  colour. 


Graob 
I. — Colour  changed,  white  wool  coloured. 

III. — Colour  slightly  changed,  white  wool  not 
coloured. 

V* — Colour  and  white  wool  unchanged. 


Typical  Dtbstufp 

L — z  %  Diamond  Magenta  dyed  like  Methylese 
Blue  (5a)  on  a  tannin-antimony  mordant. 

III.— z%  Columbia  Black  PP  extra  dyed  st 
in  aa,  I. 

V. — I  %  Diamine  Black  B  dyed  as  in  ab,  L 


Sulphur  Fastness  of  Dyed  WooL 


I. — Pairly  pronounced  change  in  the  colour,  but 
scarcely  any  bleeding. 

III.*->Slight  change  in  the  colour,  scarcely  any 
bleeding. 


V. — No  change  in  the  colour,  and  little  or  no 
bleeding. 


I. — 3  %  Diamine  Scariet  B  dyed  as  in  ab,  I. 

III.— 3%  Milling  Red  G  dyed  with  zo% 
Glauber's  salt  cryst.,  a  %  acetic  acid,  commencing 
at  30"  C.  heating  to  boiling  in  ao  to  30  nunvtes. 
and  dyeing  for  x  hour  at  the  boiL  After  3/4 
hour    ooilmg    3%    acetic    add    is    added. 

v.— a%  Palatine  Black  A  dyed  with  ro% 
Glauber's  salt  crvst.,  xo%  sodram  bisulphate. 
Beginning  at  60^  C.  heating  to  boiling  in  so  min- 
utes, ana  dyeing  for  i  hour  at  the  boiL 

(7a)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton  to  Perspiration. — ^The  sample  is  plaited 
with  the  same  quantity  of  white  boiled-oS  cotton,  and  is  heated  for  lo  minutes 
at  80^  C.  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  containing  5  c.c.  of  neutral 
ammonium  acetate  (30%)  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water.  It  is  then  dried  with- 
out  washing. 


Gradb. 
lighter,     white 


cotton    strongly 


I. — Colour 
coloured. 
III. — Colour  unchanged,  white  cotton  coloured. 

V. — Colour  and  white  cotton  remain  unchanged. 


Typical  Dybstuff 
I. — 1%  Chrysophenin  G  dyed  as  in  aa,  I. 

III.— I  %  Diamine  Black  BH  directly  dyed  as 
above. 
V. — ao%  Indanthrene  Blue  RS  paste. 


(76)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  Penqiiiation. — (^4)  Treatment  with 
sodium  chloride  solution.  The  sample  is  spotted  with  a  10%  NaCl  solu- 
tion, dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  then  well  brushed. 

Typical  Dyestufv. 

I. — a%  Amaranth  dyed  with  10%  Glaaber't 
salt  cryst,,  xo%  sodium  bisulphate,  beghmin| 
at  60^  C.  raising  in  ao  minutes  to  boiling,  and 
keeping  at  the  bod  for  t  hour. 

III.— a  %  Wool  Green  S  dyed  with  10%  Glaa- 
ber's  salt  and  10%  sodium  bisulphate  for  x  hoar 
at  the  boil. 

v.— a  %  Brilliant  Crooein  ^B  dved  with  tO% 
Glauber's  salt  and  zo%  sodium  bisnlphats,  b^ 

S'nning  at  60"  C,  raising  in  ao  minutss  to  oa 
>il,  and  dyeing  at  the  boil  for  z  hour. 


Gradb 
I. — Marked  change  in  the  colour. 


III.— The  colour  is  fairly  strongly  changed. 


v.— No  change  in  the  colour. 
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(B)  Treatment  with  ammonium  acetate.    As  with  the  cotton,  but  the 
sample  is  plaited  with  both  wool  and  cotton. 


Gradb. 

I. — OdottT  not  or  only  slightly  changed,  white 
wool  and  cotton  are  tinted. 

III. — Colour  not  changed,  white  cotton  un- 
changed, wool  slightly  dyed. 

V.  —Colour  not  changed,  neither  wool  nor  cotton 
dyed. 


L- 


Ttpical  Dtestuff 
\%  Aso  YeUow  dyed  as  in  3b. 


III. — 2  %  Amaranth  dyed  aa  in  5h. 

V. — 7%  Palatine  Black  6B  dyed  as  in  ab. 


(8)  Fastness  to  Allodi  of  Dyed  Cotton  and  Wool  (Dust  Fastness).— lo 
grm.  of  quicklime  and  lo  grm.  of  24%  ammonia  are  made  to  a  cream  with 
I  litre  of  water.  The  dyed  sample  is  spotted  with  this,  dried  without  washing 
at  the  ordinary  temperature^  and  then  well  brushed. 


WooL 


Gradb 


I. — Much  altered. 


III. — Pairly  pronounced  change  in  the  colour. 
V. — No  change  in  the  colour. 


Typical  Dybstxjfp 

I. — 2%  Water  Blue  dyed  with  xo%  sodium 
bisulphate,  beginning  at  60*  C,  heating  to  boiling 
in  ao  minutes,  and  then  boiling  for  about  3  /4  hour. 

III. — 2  %  Amaranth  dyed  as  in  5b. 

V. — 7%  Palatine  Chrome  Black  6B  dyed  as. 
in  ab. 


Cotton* 


Typical  Dyestupp 

I. — 1.5%  Malachite  Green  cone,  dyed  with  a 
tannin-antimony  mordant  as  in  sa,  I. 

III. — I  %  Direct  Deep  Black  B  extra  dyed  as 
in  aa,  I. 

y. — 8%  Diamine  Black  BH  dyed  as  in  aa  II. 


Gradb 
I. — Much  altered. 

III.— Pairly  pronounced  change. 

V. — No  change. 

(go)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton  to  the  Add  Boil.— The  sample  is  plaited 
with  wool  and  cotton  and  boiled  for  i  hour  with  forty  times  the  amount  of  a 
solution  of  cream  of  tartar  containing  io%  of  the  latter  on  the  weight  of  the 
cotton. 


Gradb 

I. — Colour  only  a  little  lighter,  white  wool  dyed. 

III. — Colour  not  or  only  slightly  changed,  white 
wool  only  slightly  dyed. 

V. — Colour  unchanged,  wool  and  cotton  not 
dyed. 


Typical  Dybstupp 

I. — a%  Chloramine  Yellow  C  djred  as  in  aa  I. 

III. — 3  %  Primuline  developed  with  /8-naphthol 
as  in  aa,  IV. 

V — 8%  Immedial  Carbon  B  dyed  as  in  aa. 
IV. 


(96)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  the  Acid  Boil. — The  sample  is  plaited  with 
washed  Zephyr  wool  and  treated  in  seventy  times  the  quantity  of  a  0.25% 
solution  of  bisulphate  of  soda  for  i^  hours  at  90-92^  C. 


Gradb. 
I. — Colour  slightly  changed,  white  wool  dyed. 


III. — Colour  unchanged,  white  wool  only  slightly 


V. — Colour  unchanged,  white  wool  not  at  all  or 
only  rtry  slightly  tinted. 


Typical  Dybstupp 

I. — 2%  Chrome  YeUow  D  dyed  with  io% 
Glauber's  salt  oryst.  and  3  %  acetic  acid,  begin- 
ning at  60^  C,  and  heating  to  boiling  in  z  5  minutes. 
The  bath  is  kept  at  the  boil  for  i  /a  hour,  then  a  % 
sulphuric  acia  is  added,  and,  after  cooling  to 
70"^  C,  i.as  %  of  KsCrsOT.  Finally,  it  is  boiled 
gently  for  30  minutes. 

III. — 2%  Diamine  Scarlet  B  dyed  aa  in  ab,  I. 

v.— 6%  Alisarin  Black  WX  extra  paste  dyed 
with  10%  Glauber's  salt  and  5^  acetic  acid. 
First  at  60°  C,  heated  to  boiling  m  ao  minutes; 
after  x/a  hour  boiling  5%  acetic  acid  added. 
After  a  further  ao  minutes'  boiling  the  bath  is 
cooled  to  70*^  C.  2%  KtCrtO?  added,  and  the 
bath  gently  boiled  for  40  minutes. 


(10)  Fastness  to  Acid  of  Dyed  Cotton.— The  sample  is  spotted  with 
mineral  acids  (io%  sulphuric  acid)  and  with  organic  acids  (30%  acetic), 
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and  the  change  in  shade  compared  with  that  of  a  place  spotted  with  pure 
water. 


Gradb 

I. — With  mineral  acids  strongly,  with  organic 
acids  only  slightly  changed. 

III. — With  mineral  acids  strongly,  with  organic 
acids  not  changed. 

V. — ^With  mineral  acids  or  organic  adds  no 
change. 


Typical  Dybstuff 
!• — 3%  Diamine  Scarlet  B. 

IIL — o.S%  Chrysophenin  G. 

V. — ao%  Indanthren  Blue  RS  i>aste. 


(ii)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton  to  Scouring. — ^The  dyed  cotton  is  treated 
with  the  same  weight  of  unbleached  undyed  cotton.  Two  methods  of  test- 
ing are  adopted:  (i4)  Scouring  in  an  open  boiler  with  7.5%  NaiCOj,  0.5% 
Marseilles  soap,  and  1%  Ludigol  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  material; 
proportion  of  material  to  liquor  1:5;  duration  of  operation,  6  hours. 
(B)  The  same  process  without  the  Ludigol. 


Gradb 

I,  —By  treatment  A  completely  destroyed. 
II. — By  treatment   A   almost   completely   de- 
stroyed. 

III. — By  treatment  A  very  much  changed. 
IV. — Resists  treatment  A. 
V. — Resists  treatment  B. 


Typical  Dybstufv 

I.— Congo  Red. 

II. — Methylene  Blue  B. 

III. — Indigo. 

IV. — Helindone  Orange  R. 

V. — Turkey  Red. 


(12)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Cotton  to  Chlorine. — ^The  sample  is  plaited  with 
the  same  quantity  of  boiled-off  white  cotton  and  treated  for  i  hour  at  about 
15^  C.  in  a  freshly  prepared  bath  of  chloride  of  lime  containing  i  grm.  of 
active  chlorine  to  the  litre,  or  of  sodium  hypochlorite  containing  the  same 
percentage  of  active  chlorine  and  not  more  than  0.3  grm.  of  soda  to  the  litre. 


Gradb 

I. — With  sodium  hypochlorite,  colour  lighter, 
bleeding  to  the  white.  With  calcium  hypochlorite, 
much  lighter,  bleeding  into  wbjte. 

II. — With  sodium  hypochlorite,  colour  changed 
but  does  not  bleed,  with  calcium  hyi>ochlorite, 
much  changed  but  does  not  bleed. 

III. — With  sodium  hypochlorite,  colour  a  little 
lighter,  no  bleeding.  With  calcium  hypochlorite, 
much  liffhter,  no  bleeding. 

IV.— With  sodium  hypochlorite,  colour  not 
changed,  no  bleeding.  With  calcium  hypochlorite, 
somewhat  lighter,  no  bleeding. 

V. — Colour  unchanged  with  both  reagents,' no 
bleeding. 


Typical  Dybstufp 

I. — I  %  Methylene  Blue  B  dyed  with  a  tanaio- 
antimony  mordant  as  in  sa. 

II. — 6^  Indanthrene  Olive  G  powder,  dyed 
with  ao  Umes  the  cotton  wei^t  o£  distillea  water 
with  addition  of  5  timet  tiia  direstaff  wo^tof 
NaOH  (76  Tw.)  and  2H  timoa  of  hydioM^hite 
for  }i  hour  at  60^  C. 

III. — Indigo  as  in  2a,  I. 


IV. — xo%   Hydron  Blue  G 
half  the  weight  of  NaOH  (76  Tw.) 
weight  of  hydrosttlphita.     Otherwise 
threne  Olive  (II.). 

V. — Ordinary  Turkey  Red  dyeing. 


with 
half  the 
as  ladaa- 


(13)  Fastness  to  Mercerising  of  Dyed  Cotton. — Yam  dyed  with  the 
colouring  matter  to  be  tested  is  sewn  into  bleached  unfinished  cotton  cbth 
and  treated  for  5  minutes  in  cold  sodium  hydroxide  of  52^  Tw. 


I. — Colour  slightly  changed,  some  bleeding  into 
the  white. 

III. — Colour  unchanged,  very  slight  tinging  of 
^hite. 

V. — Colour  unchanged,  no  bleeding. 


I. — 4%   PrimuUne  developed  with  ^.aaphthol 
as  in  2a. 
III. — x%    Chloramine   Yellow   C  dyed  sf  t& 

v.— 8%  Immedial  Carbon  B  dyed  as  in  ss.  IV . 


(14)  Fastness  to  Bleaching  of  Dyed  WooL — White  threads  of  wooI» 
cotton,  and  silk  are  sewn  into  the  dyed  sample  of  wooUen  cloth,  which  is 
then  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide.    The  bleaching  bath  is  prepared  with 
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XQO  parts  of  distUled  water  and  20  parts  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (10-12%  vol.), 
and  this  solution  is  made  just  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The  bath  must 
remain  weakly  alkaline  (to  Congo  Red  paper)  throughout  the  operation. 
The  sample  is  brought  into  the  bath  at  an  initial  temperature  of  45-50°  C, 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  for  12  hours  in  the  gradually  cooling  liquid. 


Grai»b 

I. — Colour    only  slightly  changed,    but  bleeds 
sligbtly  into  the  wool,  nlk,  and  cotton. 

II.--Colour  is  lighter  and  bleeds  slightly  into  the 
wool,  silk,  and  cotton. 

III. — Colour  is  lighter  but  does  not  bleed, 

rv. — Colour  not  or  only  slightly  changed,  bleeds  , 
a  little  into  the  silk  and  cotton  but  not  to  the  wool. 

v.— Colour  not  or  only  slightly  changed.     Does 
not  bleed,  or  only  very  slightly. 


Typical  Dyestuff 
I.  —a  %  Aso  Yellow  dyed  as  3b. 

II. — 2  %  Patent  Blue  A  dyed  as  in  ab. 

IIL--^  %  Past  YeUow  S  dyed  as  for  Aso  Yellow 
in  3b. 
IV. — a  %  CJuysophenin  G  dyed  as  in  ab. 

V. — 2%  Sulphocyanin  GR  extra  dyed  with 
a%  Glauber's  salt  cryst.  and  5%  ammonium 
acetate,  commencing  at  40^  C.  heating  within 
M  hour  to  80-90^  C,  and  keeping  at  this  tem- 
perature for  94  hour. 


(15)  Fastness  to  Milling  of  Dyed  Wool.— U)  Neutral  milling  The 
sample  is- plaited  with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wool  and  cotton  and  then 
treated  at  30^  C.  in  forty  times  the  quantity  of  a  milling  liquor  containing  20 
grm.  of  Marseilles  soap  to  the  litre.  The  sample  is  well  worked  with  the 
hand,  this  being  continued  at  intervals  for  2  hours. 

(B)  The  sample  is  treated  at  40^  C.  in  a  solution  containing  20  grm. 
Marseilles  soap  and  5  grm.  sodium  carbonate  per  litre. 


With  White  WooL 


'    Grade 

I. — Treated  aa  in  A.  Pronounced  change  in  the 
colour  and  bleeding. 

II4 — Treated  as  in  A.  Slight  change  in  the 
colour,  slight  bleeding. 

III. — Treated  as  in  A.  No  change  or  only  slight 
in  the  colour,  no  bleeding. 

IV. — Treated  as  in  B.  No  change  or  only  slight 
in  the  colour,  slight  bleeding. 

V. — Treated  at  in  B.  Colour  not  or  only  slightly 
changed,  no  bleeding. 


Typical  Dybstuft 
I. — a  %  Aso  Yellow  dyed  as  in  3b. 

II. — 2%  Ponceau  RR  dyed  as  for  Orange  II. 
in  ab. 

III.-— 6%  Sulphocyanin  Black  aB  dyed  as  in 
14.  V. 

IV. — 3%  Chrome  YeUow  D  dyed  as  in  9b. 


V. — 7%   Anthracene    Chrome 
dyed  as  in  ab,  V. 


Black   P  extra 


With  White  Cotton. 


Gradb 

I.— Much  bleeding  into  the  white. 
II. — Slight  bleeding  into  the  white. 

IIL— No  bleeding. 

IV.— Slight  bleeding. 

v.— No  bleeding. 


Typical  Dybstuff 

I. — 2%  Diamine  Scarlet  B  dyed  as  in  ab. 

II. — 2%  Ponceau  RR  dyed  as  for  Orange  II. 
in  ab. 

III.— 6%  Sulphocyanin  Black  aB  dyed  as 
in  14  V. 

IV. — 5  %  Diamond  Black  P  chromed  with  1.5  % 
KtCrtOr  after  dyeing  as  in  ab. 

V. — 7  %  Diamond  Black  PV  dyed  as  in  ab. 


(16)  Fastness  to  Carbonisation  (Wool). — The  sample  is  soaked  in  sul- 
phuric acid  of  7.4^  Tw.y  pressed  so  as  to  contain  ioo%  of  the  solution,  then 
dried  at  80^  C.  for  ^  hour.  The  sample  is  then  washed  with  200  times  its 
axnount  of  distilled  water  for  34  hour,  and  then  for  ^^  hour  in  a  0.2%  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate.    Finally,  it  is  washed  with  water  until  neutral. 
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Grade 
I. — Strong  change  in  the  colour. 


IIL — Slight  change  in  the  colour. 


V. — Colour  unchanged  or  only  slightly  changed. 


TmcAL  Dtistuff 

I. — 3%  AUsarin  Red  W  powder  djred  oa 
wool  previooflly  mordanted  t^  boiliog  for  iH 
hours  with  3%  KtCriO.  and  9H%  ■odmin  btnil- 
phate.  The  dyeing  is  done  in  a  f  reah  bath  with  s 
%  acetic  acid  added.  Commenced  at  30*  C, 
heated  to  boiling  in  H  hour,  and  kept  at  tae  boil 
for  I M  hours. 

III.~3  %  Orange  IV  dyed  with  10%  Glsnbtf'i 
salt  cryst.,  and  zo%  sodium  bisulphate  for  i 
hour  at  the  boil. 

v.— 3%  Palatine  Scarlet  A  dyed  with  10% 
Glauber's  salt  cryst..  10%  sodmm  bisuli^atc. 
at  a  commencing  temperature  of  60*  C.  hettisg 
in  20  minutes  to,  ana  keeping  for  x  hour  at  the 
boil. 


(17)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  Potting.— i4.  The  sample  is  plaited  with 
the  same  quantity  of  white  wool  and  cotton  and  treated  for  2  hours  in  sixty 
times  the  amount  of  hot  distilled  water  at  90^  C. 

(B)  Like  A  with  distilled  water  containing  i  grm.  of  Marseilles  soap  to 
the  litre. 


Gradb 

I. — Treated  as  in  A  The  colour  is  changedt 
white  wool  or  cotton  strongly  coloured. 

III. — Treated  as  in  A.  Tlie  colour  is  not  or  is 
only  slightly  changed,  slight  colouring  of  the  white 
wool  or  cotton. 

V. — Treated' as  in  B.  Colour  not  changed  at  all 
or  only  slightly,  no  bleeding. 


I.- 


Ttpical  Dtbstuff 
1%  Patent  Blue  A  dyed  as  in  sb. 


III.~5  %  Diamond  Black  P  dyed  as  in  ab,  V., 
but  chromed  afterwards  with  iH%  KfCriOi. 

v.— 7%   Alicarin  Black  WX  extra  dyed  ai in 
ab.  V. 


(18)  Fastnessof  Dyed  Wool  to  Steam  Pressing. — A.  The  sample  is  rolled 
on  a  steam  cylinder  and  steamed  for  5  minutes  in  the  closed  apparatus  at 
14  pounds  pressure. 

(B)  The  same  for  10  minutes  at  35  pounds  pressure. 


Grade 

I. — Treated  as  in  A     Pairly  strong  change  in  the 
colour. 

III. — Treated  as  in  A.     No  change  in  the  colour. 

V. — ^Tzeated  as  in  B.    No  change  in  the  colour. 


Typical  Dybstuft 

L — a  per  cent.  Sulphocyanin.GR  eitra  dyed  si 
in  Z4,  V. 

III. — a  per  cent.  Croceln  AZ  dyed  like  Brilliant 
Crpcein  3B  in  7b. 

per  cent.  Naphthoic  Black  6B  dyed  with 
dium  bisi     ' 
brought  t 
at  the  boil  for  i  hour. 


V. 
0% 
40"  C  bro 


TO%  sooium  bisulphate.     Dyeing  commenced  at 
._««    .         *^*  to  DoiUngin30imnutes,anddyed 


(19)  Fastness  of  Dyed  Wool  to  Seawater. — ^The  sample  is  plaited  with 
the  same  quantity  of  white  wool  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  forty 
times  the  quantity  of  a  cold  solution  of  30  grm.  NaCl  and  6  grm.  CaCU  in  the 
litre,  then  dried  without  washing. 


Gradb 

I. — Colour  only  slightly  changed,  much  bleeding 
to  the  white. 

III. — Colour  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  changed, 
some  bleeding  to  the  white. 

V. — Colour  unchanged,  no  bleeding. 


TmcAL  Dtbstur 
I. — 2%  Cbrysoin  dyed  as  in  3b,  I. 

III. — a  %  Csranol  extra  dyed  as  in  ab.  III. 

V.^-6%  Sulphocyanin  Black  dyed  as  in  14,  ▼. 


The  above  tests  must  be  used  with  great  care  by  the  general  analyst. 
They  are  purely  empirical,  as  the  dyestulDfs  used  as  standards  are  only  of 
commercial  purity. 


COLOURING  MATTERS  OF  NATURAL 

ORIGIN. 


By  W.  M.  GARDNER,  M.Sc,  F.  I.  C. 

The  natural  dyestuffs  are  used  in  slowly  diminishing  quantity  and  a  few 
only  are  now  of  commercial  importance.  With  the  exception  of  indigo,  no 
natural  dyestuff  has  received  much  attention  from  the  analytical  point  of 
view  in  recent  years,  but  considerable  work  has  recently  been  published  on 
the  estimation  of  this  product 

Indigo. 

An  exhaustive  paper  dealing  with  the  estimation  of  indigo  on  dyed  wool 
materials  has  been  published  by  Green,  Gardner,  Lloyd  and  Frank.^  It 
comprises:  I.  a  critical  examination  of  all  previously  published  methods;  II.  a 
description  of  new  methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  indigo  by 
weight;  and,  HI.  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  the 
total  depth  of  shade  which  is  due  to  indigo  when  other  dyestuffs  have  been 
used  in  conjunction. 

I.  Examination  of  Known  Methods  of  Analysis. — With  the  object  of 
submitting  these  methods  to  critical  investigation  it  was  decided  in  the 
first  place  to  employ,  instead  of  indigo-dyed  materials,  pieces  of  undyed 
woollen  cloth,  or  woollen  cloth  dyed  with  colouring  matters  usually  employed 
for  topping  or  bottoming,  in  which  were  wrapped  weighed  quantities  of  pure 
indigotin.  Such  cloth  was  then  submitted  to  the  extraction  methods  recom- 
mended by  the  various  authors,  and  the  recovered  indigo  either  weighed  as 
such  or  submitted  to  sulphonation  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  at  70^  C. 
and  estimated  by  titration  with  iV/50  potassium  permanganate. 

Experiments  with  Rawson's  Hydrosulphite  Method. — ^The  indigo  is 
separated  from  the  cloth 'by  reduction  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium 
hydrosulphite,  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  aeration,  filtered  off,  and 
weighed  or  estimated  volumetrically,  after  sulphonation,  by  titration  with 
permanganate. 

The  indigo  separated  by  this  method  is  apparently  very  pure,  but  the 
process  is  tedious,  a  large  volume  of  liquid  having  to  be  filtered.  The 
method  gives  moderately  good  results  with  lightly  dyed  materials,  but  some- 
what variable  results  with  heavily  dyed,  thick,  felted  cloths. 

1  /.  5oc.  Dytrs  and  Cokntrists,  I9i3>  ^9*  337-341. 
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The  method  has  been  compared  by  Binz  and  Rung^  with  the  acetic 
acid  extraction  method  (which  follows),  and  they  find  that  the  latter  is  less 
troublesome  and  more  rapid,  whilst  the  results  are  somewhat  higher. 

Experiments  with  Brylixiski's  Method. — Brylinsid*  extracts  the  material 
in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  glacial  acetic  add,  afterwards  diluting  the  solution 
with  water,  filtering  off  the  precipitated  indigo  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash- 
ing with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  finally  drying  and  weighing.  The  method 
was  improved  by  Binz  and  Rung'  who  dilute  the  acetic  acid  extract 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  and  mix  in  a  separating  funnel  with 
ether.  The  indigo  becomes  suspended  in  the  ether,  leaving  the  aqueous 
acetic  acid  layer  almost  clear.  The  indigo  can  then  be  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  ether  by  filtration  through  a  hardened  filter  paper,  washed 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  and  weighed.  Binz  and  Rung  have  found  that 
a  portion  of  the  indigo  is  decomposed  during  the  long  boiling  necessary  for 
the  extraction,  and  this  they  attribute  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  wooL 
The  authors  have  however  proved  that  the  loss  is  due  to  the  decomposition 
by  heat  of  indigo  which  has  crystallised  out  upon  the  sides  of  the  boiling 
flask. 

The  use  of  paper,  even  parchmentised  paper,  for  filtration  was  found  ob- 
jectionable, (i)  on  account  of  its  liability  to  vary  in  weight,  and  (2)  because 
the  precipitated  indigo  cannot  be  subjected  to  sufficiently  rigorous  treatment 
with  reagents  to  remove  impurities. 

Experiments  with  Mohlau  and  Zimmennan^B  Method. — M<3ilau  and 
Zimmerman^  are  credited  with  having  simplified  and  shortened  the 
method  of  estimating  indigo  on  the  fibre  by  means  of  acetic-sidphnric 
add.  In  this  method,  10  grm.  of  the  material,  which  is  cut  as  fine 
as  possible,  are  heated  in  a  flask  or  beaker,  on  a  rapidly  boiling  water- 
bath,  with  100  C.C.  of  acetic-sulphuric  acid  (100  c.c.  glacial  acetic  add 
and  4  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  add)  for  about  half  an  hour,  shaking 
occasionally.  The  hot  solution  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crudble,  using 
hardened  filter  paper,  the  residue  being  repeatedly  heated  on  the  water-bath 
with  acetic-sulphuric  add  and  filtered  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  blue.  The 
extract  is  warmed  to  50^  to  redissolve  the  indigo,  and  is  then  diluted  to  twice 
its  volume  with  boiling  water.  After  cooling,  the  indigo  is  filtered  off  on  a 
weighed,  hardened  filter  paper,  well  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  filtrate  is 
no  longer  add,  then  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  finally  with  100  c.c  of  ether, 
dried  at  iio^,  and  weighed.  From  the  percentage  of  indigo  obtained  there  is 
deducted  for  cotton  materials  0.22%,  this  being  the  amount  of  modified 
cellulose  supposed  to  be  present  with  the  indigo.  With  woollens  no  correction 
is  considered  necessary,  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  dissolved  wool  remains  in 
solution  on  dilution. 

1  Zeit.  angew.  Chtm.,  1898.  904. 

*  Rn.  Gen.  Mat.  CoL,  1898,  54;  1899.  5;  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Colomrists,  1898,  75* 

*  Zeit,  angew.  Ckem.t  1898.  904. 
*Zeit.  Farb.  Text.  Chem.t  1903.  189. 
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This  method  gives  very  variable  results,  and  the  difficulty  of  manipula- 
tion is  greatly  increased  when  certain  topping  or  bottoming  colours  are 
present,  cg.^  logwood,  myrabolans,  etc. 

B^erfmeiits  with  O^er  Proposed  Eztractioii  Methods.— The  extraction 
of  indigo  from  the  fibre  by  solvents  has  generally  been  carried  out  in  a  Soxhlet 
apparatus,  and  the  following  substances,  in  addition  to  acetic  acid,  have  been 
proposed  for  the  purpose:  Phenol,  aniline/  naphthalene,'  and  nitrobenzene.' 
In  using  these  solvents  for  extracting  weighed  quantities  of  pure  indigo 
from  wool,  low  results  are  obtained.  The  largest  percentage  error  wi|s  ob- 
tained with  nitrobenzene;  naphthalene  came  next,  then  aniline,  and  lastly 
phenol.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  chemical  properties  of  the  respective 
s<rfvents,  as  well  as  their  boiling  points,  play  an  important  rftle  in  the  quanti- 
tative extraction  of  the  indigo.  None  of  the  above  solvents  is  as  suitable 
as  acetic  acid. 

The  extraction  of  indigo  from  dyed  materials  by  solvents,  followed  by 
sulphonation  and  estimation  of  the  indigo  by  examining  the  colour  of  the 
solution  tintometricaUy  (in  place  of  titration  with  permanganate)  was  also 
found  unsatisfactory,  concordant  tintometric  or  colourimetric  readings  being 
very  difficult  to  obtain. 

II.  New  Methods  of  Analysis. — ^In  the  hope  of  finding  a  solvent  capable  of 
e£fecting  a  more  rapid  extraction  of  the  indigo  from  the  dyed  material, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  leaving  unaffected  any  topping  or  bottoming  colour 
which  might  be  present,  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  authors  with 
numerous  organic  liquids.    The  following  are  the  results  obtained: 

(a)  Pyridine  (pure  or  commercial)  is  a  valuable  solvent  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  indigo.  It  removes  the  indigo  quantitatively  and  more  rapidly  than 
does  acetic  add,  leaving  the  wool  in  better  condition  and  with  less  loss  of  wool 
substance.  In  a  nimiber  of  cases  in  which  the  topping  or  bottoming  colours 
are  removed  by  acetic  acid,  they  are  but  little  affected  by  pyridine. 

(b)  Piperidine  extracts  indigo  quantitatively,  and  has  practically  the 
same  prc^rties  as  p3nidino,  but  is  much  more  expensive. 

(c)  Anisole  also  extracts  indigo  quantitatively,  but  lacks  sufficient  solvent 
power  for  practical  use. 

(d)  Epichlorhydrin  dissolves  indigo  slowly,  giving  a  dear  blue  solution. 
The  extraction  though  slow  is  quantitative. 

(e)  Dichlorhydrin  dissolves  indigo,  giving  a  green  solution.  The  indigo 
may  be  completdy  removed  from  dyed  fabrics,  but  cannot  be  estimated  by 
means  of  this  solvent,  as  some  decomposition  takes  place. 

(f)  Formic  add,  90%,  extracts  indigo  more  readily  than  does  gladal 
acetic  add,  but  attacks  the  wool  to  a  greater  extent. 

(£)  Indigo  is  removed  from  the  fibre,  though  not  very  readily,  by 

>  Koeniff.  Zeil,  f.  ong.  Chem.,  1889.  10. 

*  Schneider,  Ztit,  AnaL  Chem,,  1895;  J*  Soc.  Dyers  and  Cotourists,  X895.  X94* 

a  G«rUnd,  J,  Soc,  Chem,  Ind.,  1896.  17;  1897.  100. 
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chloroacetic  ether;  more  slowly  by  amyl  alcohol,  amyl  acetate,  cumene,  and 
perchlorethylene. 

(A)  Benzaldehyde  removes  indigo  from  the  fibre  very  n^idly ;  at  the  same 
time  combining  with  the  indigo  to  form  a  soluble  yellow  compound.  Many 
topping  or  bottoming  colours,  which  are  stripped  from  the  fibre  both  by  acetic 
add  and  by  pyridine,  are  but  little  a£Fected  if  the  indigo  is  removed  by  ben- 
zaldehyde. It  is  therefore  useless  for  the  estimation  of  indigo,  but  is  of  value 
for  the  rapid  qualitative  testing  of  a  dyed  doth. 

(i)  Cresol  has  long  been  known  as  a  good  solvent  for  indigo,  but  it  attacks 
the  wool  too  seriously  to  be  used  at  its  boiling  point.  It  has,  however,  proved 
a  most  satisfactory  agent  when  diluted  with  about  25%  of  a  neutral  hydro- 
carbon, such  as  "solvent  naphtha"  or  '^ turpentine  substitute,"  so  astogive 
a  liquid  which  will  extract  in  an  ordinary  Soxhlet  extractor  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100^  to  iio^C.  By  this  means  the  indigo  can  be  removed  completely 
in  nearly  all  cases  without  disturbing  the  concomitant  dyestuffs,  which  can 
then  be  examined  or  quantitatively  determined. 

Of  the  solvents  experimented  with,  only  glacial  acetic  add,  pyridine, 
benzaldehyde,  and  the  cresol  mixture  appear  to  be  capable  of  practical 
employment.    The  special  use  of  each  of  these  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Iminovieinents  in  Extraction  Apparatus. — ^In  the  extraction  method,  as 
hitherto  employed,  the  operation  is  unduly  prolonged  and  frequently  in- 
complete by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  ordinary  Soxhlet  extractor  the  sol- 
vent is  much  below  its  boiling  point  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
fibre. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  great  advantage  is  gained  in  extraction  by  sol- 
vents if  means  are  taken  to  effect  the  extraction  at  the  actual  boiling  point 
of  the  solvent  instead  of  at  the  lower  temperature  usually  obtained  in  the 
Soxhlet  apparatus.  By  using  the  solvent  at  its  boiling  point,  the  time  for 
extraction  is  greatiy  decreased.  Thus,  when  using  gladal  acetic  add  or 
pyridine  as  solvents,  the  thickest  materials  can  be  completely  extracted  in 
4  hours  at  most,  whilst  ordinary  materials  do  not  require  more  than  i^^  to  2 
hours.  Extraction  at  the  boiling  point  is  effected  by  employing  one  of  the 
forms  of  extractor  which  have  been  devised  by  L.  L.  Lloyd  for  this  puipose 
(see  Fig.  i,  forms  A,  B,  and  C,  on  page  431). 

If  the  form  A  is  used  the  wdghed  doth  is  placed  loosdy  in  the  siphon 
tube,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  tube  F.  through  which  the  vapour 
passes.  If  the  doth  is  packed  too  tightiy,  indigo  separates  in  a  crystalline 
form  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  and  is  only  slowly  redissolved.  The 
solvent  is  condensed  by  an  air  or  water  condenser  E.,  and  flows  into  the  siphon 
tube,  from  which  it  is  intermittenUy  siphoned  over  into  the  HigtilHng  Sxak  D. 
The  extraction  is  continued  until  a  blue  extract  is  no  longer  obtained.  To 
detect  whether  the  whole  of  the  indigo  has  been  extracted,  the  Bunsen  flame 
is  regulated  so  that  the  liquid  in  the  extraction  tube  just  faUs  to  siphon  over, 
and  the  solvent  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  material  for  about  10  minutes. 


EXTSACTION  APPAKATUS 
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If  the  extractioD  is  complete,  the  liquid  will  not  be  coloured.  In  the  case 
of  material  which  easily  separates  short  fibres,  it  is  preferable  to  pack  it 
loosely  in  an  inner  tube  drawn  out  at  the  end  and  provided  with  glass  points 
to  support  it  in  the  siphon  tube.  Some  crushed  quartz  is  placed  in  the  latter 
to  act  as  filter,  and  to  prevent  short  fibres  from  closing  up  the  fine  opening 
in  the  tube. 

In  the  form  of  apparatus  B,  the  cloth  is  placed  loosely  in  the  extraction 


VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  INNER  TUBE 


v/ 


B 


Fig.  15. 


tube  and  the  condensed  solvent  directed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  long, 
drawnr-out  funnel  tube,  the  solvent  then  overflowing  from  the  side  opening 
(o)  in  the  extraction  tube. 

The  simpler  form  of  apparatus  C  is  found  to  give  good  results  for  most 
doths,  and  is  easy  to  make.  The  extraction  tube  is  drawn  out  at  the  end, 
some  glass  points  (p)  being  fused  on  to  the  outer  surface  so  as  to  furnish  a 
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passage  round  it  fo^  the  vapour  of  the  solvent.  A  little  white  wool,  cotton 
wool,  or  crushed  quartz  is  placed  in  the  tube,  as  a  filtering  and  regulating 
medium,  and  also  to  retain  short  fibres.  The  orifice  and  packing  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  condensed  solvent  from  running  through  too 
quickly  thus  insuring  the  accumulation  of  a  head  of  liquid  above  the  doth. 
This  may  be  partiaUy  regulated  by  the  flame  and  also  by  the  packing  <rf  the 
doth  and  filtering  medium. 

Lloyd  finds  the  form  of  apparatus  A  the  most  satisfactory  for  most 
kinds  of  fabrics,  but  recommends  the  tube  B  for  loosdy  woven  and  open 
cloths. 

The  form  C  is  found  by  Frank  to  be  suitable  for  most  materials  and  is 
employed  by  Lloyd  for  loose  wool,  yam,  and  other  materials  easily  separated 
into  fibres,  the  threads,  if  necessary,  being  held  in  position  by  covering  with 
a  small  filter  plate. 

In  the  extraction  of  inidgo  from  heavily-dyed,  thick,  felted  doth,  it  is 
recommended  to  cut  the  material  into  small  pieces  or  strips  and  to  commence 
the  extraction  in  the  apparatus  C,  afterwards  placing  the  tube  containing 
the  partially  extracted  material  in  the  siphon  tube  A. 

The  weight  of  the  cloth  to  be  taken  for  gravimetric  estimations 
varies  from  3  to  15  grm.,  viz.,  sufficient  to  give  from  0.03  to  o.io  grm.  of 
indigo. 

Further  Experiments  upoa  Acetic  Add  Exttactiou-The  fxtactioa  of 
the  indigo  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  loss  of  weight  in  the  wool,  and  the 
extracted  wool  substance  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  predpjtated  with  the 
indigo,  which  accounts  for  the  incorrect  results  obtained  wheii  such  predpi- 
tated  indigo, is  sulphonated  and  estimated  by  titration. 

The  wool  substance  is  completely  removed  from  the  ei^acted  indigo 
by  means  of  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (20%  by  volume)  without  affecting 
the  indigo,  and  this  may  be  done  by  washing  the  filtered  indigo  up<>n'a  Gooch 
crudble,  or  glass  filtering  tube,  using  glass  wool  as  the  filterio^  medium. 
The  wool  substance  is  more  quickly  removed  from  the  extracted  indigo  by 
washing  with  sulphuric  acid  as  above,  followed  by  boiling  dilute  ammonia 
(1:3)^  or  boiling  10%  sodium  hydroxide,  the  preliminary  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid  preventing  the  alkali  from  forming  a  colloidal  solution  of  the 
indigo,  which  will  pass  through  the  filter.  If  gravimetric  estimation  is  em- 
ployed and  the  indigo  is  collected  and  weighed  repeatedly  in  the  same  filter- 
ing tube,  the  indigo  remaining  in  the  tube  serves  as  a  filtering  medium,  and 
in  this  case  the  washing  with  boiling  sulphuric  acid  can  be ,  omitted, 
the  precipitate  being  washed  directly  with  boiling  ammonia  or  sodium 
hydroxide. 

The  following  perfected  method  for  anal3rsis  by  acetic  add'  extraction 
has  been  finally  adopted  (Lloyd):  The  indigo  is  extracted  at  the  boiling 
point  in  any  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  already  described,  using  3  to  ij  gnn*  of 
material  according  to  the  percentage  of  indigo  present.    From  50  to' 70  cc 
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of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  employed,  and  with  the  extractor  A  or  B  an  additional 
quantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  extraction  tube  and  cause  it  to  siphon  or  over- 
flow. At  the  end  of  the  extraction  the  tube  is  left  filled  with  the  solvent.  If 
the  material  is  easily  extracted,  the  boiling-flask  may  be  heated  over  wire 
gauze,  but  when  the  time  of  extraction  exceeds  2  hours  the  flask  should  be 
heated  in  an  oil-bath.  Under  these  conditions  the  amount  of  decomposition 
is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  process  for  technical  purposes. 
The  extract  is  allowed  to  stand  until  cold  and  is  then  filtered  through  a 
weighed  glass  tube  containing  quartz  or  glass  wool,  or  upon  a  Gooch  crucible. 
The  indigo  b  washed  twice  with  10  c.c.  of  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  then^with 
3o  C.C  of  boiling  dilute  acetic  acid  (30%  by  volume),  and  afterwards  with 
water.  To  remove  wool  substance  and  colouring  matters,  the  indigo  is 
then  well  washed  with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  add  (20%  by  volume),  the 
add  is  removed  by  washing  with  water,  and  the  indigo  is  then  well  washed 
with  boiling  ammonia  (i  13)  or  with  boiling  10%  sodium  hydroxide  until  the 
filtrate  is  no  longer  coloured.  The  alkali  is  now  removed  by  washing  with 
boiling  water,  then  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  add,  again  with  boiling 
water,  and  finally  with  about  20  c.c.  of  alcohol.  The  filter  is  now  dried  at 
110°  and  weighed.  The  washing  with  20%  sulphuric  add  is  only  necessary 
when  a  new  filter  is  used. 

A  slight  modification  of  the  above  described  method  of  procedure  is  em- 
ployed by  Frank,  who  works  in  the  following  manner:  The  extraction  is 
effected  in  the  tube  C,  emplo3ring  70  to  100  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  add. 
The  extract  is  allowed  to  cool,  diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  50%  alcohol,  heated 
nearly  to  boiling  and  filtered  hot  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  containing 
coarse  asbestos  as  filtering  medium.  These  crucibles  are  readily  pre- 
pared by  keeping  some  asbestos  soaking  in  50%  acetic  acid  and  using  as 
required.  The  collected  indigo  is  washed  with  water,  hot  2%  sodium  hy- 
droxide, boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  add  (3  :  100),  and  finally  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  then  dried  for  a  short  time  in  the  water  oven,  put  into  a  small 
beaker,  and  sulphohated  at  70^-75^  with  1 5-20  c.c.  of  pure  cone,  sulphuric  acid 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  cooling,  it  is  poured  into  water,  made 
up  to  500  cc,  and  titrated  with  N/10  permanganate,  using  100  c.c.  at  a 
time,  diluted  with  200  c.c.  of  water.  The  indigo  content  is  obtained  from  the 
factor  I  cc.  N/10  permanganate  »  0.00146  grm.  of  iiidigo. 

EaEperiments  on  the  BstimatioQ  of  Indigo  by  Extraction  with  Pyridine. — 
The  powerful  solvent  action  of  f>3rridine  upon  indigo  renders  this  liquid  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  extracting  indigo  from  the  fibre,  and  superior  in  many 
respects  to  acetic  acid. 

The  extraction  may  be  carried  out  in  any  of  the  forms  of  extracting  ap- 
paratus already  described.  When  form  C  is  used  the  material  is  made  into 
a  loose  roll,  or  is  wrapped  in  fine  wire  gauze,  and  put  into  the  extraction  tube; 
but  felted,  heavily  milled,  or  tightly  woven  cloth  is  cut  into  thin  strips.  A 
cotton  wool  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  collect  small  fibres 
28 
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and  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  percolation  of  the  condensed  solvent,  thus  keep- 
ing the  tube  full  of  liquid. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  extractions  with  pyridinje  were  quantitative, 
and  also  to  determine  the  most  suitable  working  conditions,  experiments 
were  carried  out  by  wrapping  weighed  quantities  of  indigo  in  wool,  union, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  then  subjecting  these  to  extraction,  and  weighing  the 
indigo  recovered.  It  was  found  that  the  wool  was  not  attacked  by  pyri- 
dine^  even  upon  long  boiling,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  occurs  when  acetic 
acid  is  used,  but  unless  sufficient  solvent  is  employed  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  indigo  in  solution,  heating  of  the  boiling  flask  over  a  bare  flame  may  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  indigo  which  cr3rstallises  on  the 
sides  of  the  flask.  It  was  also  observed  that  when  a  solution  of  indigo  in 
pyridine  is  allowed  to  stand,  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  colour  occurs  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  apparently  through  air  oxidation,  and  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  filter  the  extract  without  delay.  If  the  extraction  is  ef- 
fected in  the  siphon  extracting  tube,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pyridine  of 
fairly  constant  boiling  point,  but  with  the  other  forms  of  apparatus  a  good 
commercial  p3nidine  may  be  used. 

The  wool  substance  is  not  dissolved  to  the  same  extent  by  p3rridine  as 
by  acetic  acid,  and  caustic  soda  completely  removes  the  impurity  from  the 
precipitate. 

That  the  wool  is  less  attacked  is  also  shown  by  the  smaller  loss  of  weight 
which  it  suffers,  averaging  i.8%against  5.5  to  6%  in  extractions  with  acetic 
add,  after  allowing  in  each  case  for  the  indigo  present. 

Indigo  is  far  more  soluble  in  cold  pyridine  than  in  cold  gladal  acetic 
acid,  and  the  amount  left  in  solution  after  cooling  renders  it  necessary  to 
precipitate  the  whole  of  the  indigo  by  addition  of  a  solvent  misdble  with 
pyridine  in  which  indigo  is  insoluble. 

When  a  pure  indigo-dyed  cloth  was  extracted  with  100  cc  of  pyridine, 
filtered  off  after  i  hour's  standing  on  ice,  and  the  indigo  present  in  the  blue 
filtrate  neglected,  the  percentage  found  was  1.23.  On  the  other  hand, 
1.28%  of  indigo  was  obtained  when  the  filtrate  was  concentrated  and  diluted 
with  50%  alcohol. 

Iron  lakes  of  tannin  materials  are  fairly  easily  decomi>osed  by  pyridine, 
and  when  the  wool  has  been  heavily  loaded  with  iron,  some  difficulty  may 
be  encountered  owing  to  precipitation  in  the  boiling  flask.  The  precipi- 
tated indigo  may  also  require  a  more  protracted  washing  with  acid  and 
alkali. 

But  although  the  direct  extraction  of  such  materials  may  3deld  slightly 
high  results,  the  previous  removal  of  the  topping  dyestuff  and  iron  is  not 
advisable  and  may  even  give  rise  to  a  small  loss  of  indigo. 

The  use  of  pyridine  has  especial  advantages  in  the  anal3rsis  of 
thick,  felted,  heavily  milled  or  hard  spun  twill  materials,  which  arc  very 
troublesome  and  difficult  to  extract  completely  by  means  of  acetic  acid. 
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It  also  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  wool  in  a  better  condition  than 
does  acetic  add. 

The  following  table  (Lloyd)  gives  the  limits  of  accuracy  in  the  vari- 
ious  methods  of  analysis  which  have  been  examined: 

Pocsible  error. 

(Percentage  upon 

total  indigo) 

I.  Rawton's  hydrostilphite  method o  to  — 13 

II.  Brylinaki's  method +30.0  to  +44*  7 

III.  Acetic  acid  extraction  followed  by  after-treatment 

with  caustic  soda —  z.7to—  3.8 

IV.  Mdhlau  and  Zimmermann's  method —  3.8to— xx.o 

v.  Acetic  acid  extraction  followed  by  washing  wiUi 

ao%  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda  or  ammonia  —  0.5  to  +  3.  z 

VI.  Preceding  method  when  other  dyestuffs  are  present  —  i  .3  to  -|-  3.1 

VII.  Pyridine   extraction   without  after-treatment    of  +  8.7  to  +30.0 

precipitate 

VIII.  Pjrridine  extraction  followed  by  washing  with  ao% 

sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda  or  ammonia.. . .  —  3. a  to  —  4.0 

IX.  Preceding  method  when  other  dyestuffs  are  present  —  3 . 4  to  +  1.5 

The  following  method  of  procedure  has  been  finally  adopted  for 
analysis  by  pyridine :  The  extraction  tube  (usually  form  C  is  preferred) 
is  charged  with  from  3  to  15  grm.  of  material  (viz.,  sufficient  to  give  about 
0.05  grm.  of  indigo),  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  being  covered  with 
a  little  cotton  wool.  Cloth  is  made  into  a  loose  roll  or  is  enclosed  in  thin 
wire  gauze.  100  c.c.  of  commercial  pyridine  (b.  p.  xio**-i27®)  are  put  into 
the  boiling  flask,  which  is  heated  over  wire  gauze  or  upon  an  air-bath.  Either 
a  water  condenser,  or  simply  a  long  air  condenser,  is  employed.  The  ex- 
traction is  continued  until  the  p3nidine  runs  through  quite  colourless,  which 
usually  requires  from  2  to  3  hours.  The  extract  is  then  distilled  down 
to  about  20  or  30  cc,  the  pyridine  recovered  being  kept  for  future  extractions. 
The  extraction  flask  is  then  set  aside  to  cool,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
indigo  separates  in  well-formed  bronzy  crystals.  To  complete  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  indigo,  150  c.c.  of  50%  alcohol  are  added,  and  after  heating 
to  boQing,  the  liquid  is  filtered  either  through  an  ordinary  Gooch  crucible 
prepared  with  filter  paper  or  asbestos,  or  through  a  glass  filtering  tube 
containing  glass  wool. 

Before  weighing  the  filter  for  use,  it  is  washed  with  exactly  the  same 
liquids  as  are  to  be  used  for  washing  the  precipitated  indigo  and  then  dried 
at  no**.  The  filtration  through  a  Gooch  crucible  is  very  rapid,  taking 
less  than  2  minutes.  The  precipitate  is  washed  on  the  filter  successively 
with  hot  50%  alcohol,  hot  2%  caustic  soda,  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(3  :  100),  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  finally  ether.  The  crucible  is  then  dried 
at  no**  and  weighed.  Lloyd  prefers  to  wash  with  20%  sulphuric  add 
and  then  with  hot  10%  caustic  soda  or  ammonia,  then  with  20  cc.  of  gladal 
acetic  add,  finally  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  The  appearance  of  the 
indigo  predpitate  is  a  guide  to  its  purity.  It  should -form  a  bronzy  crystalline 
powder,  which,  when  analysed  by  the  Bloxam-Perkin  method,^  tests  ioo%. 

» See  Vol.  V,  p.  394- 
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A  dull  appearance  shows  the  presence  of  impurities.  In  order  to  shorten 
the  operation  it  is  advisable  after  about  ^  of  an  hour's  extraction  to  re- 
move and  repack  the  material  in  the  tube,  placing  what  was  formerly  in- 
side in  the  outside  position.  Heavy  materials  should  be  cut  into  fine 
strips  and  also  repacked  after  some  time.  If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the 
indigo  by  titration  instead  of  by  direct  weighing,  the  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  Gooch  crucible,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  little  asbestos. 
After  washing  with  acid  and  alkali  as  above,  and  dr3ring  for  a  short  time, 
the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  small  beaker  containing  15  to  20  c.c.  of  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  indigo  is  sulphonated  by  heating  in  an 
oven  to  70^-80^  for  45  minutes.  The  solution  is  then  made  up  to  500  cc. 
and  titrated  with  iV^/50  permanganate,  using  100  cc.  at  a  time,  diluted  with 
200  cc.  of  water.  The  percentage  of  indigo  is  found  from  the  factor  i  cc 
i^/50  permanganate  ==  0.00146  grm.  indigo  (Frank),  or  =  0.00147  grm. 
(Lloyd),  obtained  by  sulphonating  pure  sublimed  indigo  and  titrating  in 
the  same  way.  This  factor  is  more  exact  than  that  employed  by  Rawscmi 
viz.,  0.00150. 

In  treating  cloths  which  have  been  heavily  topped  with  iron  and  tannin 
materials,  Lloyd  thinks  it  advisable  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  these  lakes, 
prior  to  the  pyridine  extraction,  by  alternate  boiling  with  a  solution  con- 
taining 5%  oxalic  acid,  and  with  dilute  ammonia  (5  :ioo),  until  colour  is 
no  longer  extracted.  Frank,  however,  considers  that  this  previous  treat- 
ment of  the  dyed  cloth  is  unnecessary,  provided  the  extracted  indigo  is 
efficiently  washed  with  acid  and  alkali  as  described  above* 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Indigo-dyed  Materials  by  the  Pyridine  and 
Acetic  Add  Methods* — Both  the  acetic  acid  and  p3nridine  methods  are  capable 
of  giving  accurate  results  under  the  conditions  laid  down. 

In  order  to  subject  these  methods  of  analysis  to  a  rigid  test,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  effect  a  comparsion  between  them,  analyses  were  carried  out 
upon  a  large  number  of  materials  dyed  under  practical  conditions,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The  first  series  lepre- 
sents  a  range  of  pure  indigo  shades,  from  a  light  blue  to  a  very  dark  navy. 
The  second  series  consists  of  a  medium  shade  of  indigo-dyed  cloth  which 
was  afterwards  topped  with  a  variety  of  acid  and  mordant  colouring  matters. 
In  the  third  series  the  wool  was  bottomed  with  various  colouring  matters 
and  afterwards  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat.  The  colouring  matters  selected  as 
temping  or  bottoming  colours  were  those  most  Ukely  to  be  employed  in  prac- 
tice. The  fourth  series  consists  of  a  variety  of  conmiercial  indigo  and  navy 
blue  cloths  of  different  makes.  The  fifth  series  contains  a  number  of  official 
and  Government  cloths.  In  series  six  the  same  dyestuffs  are  employed  both 
as  bottoming  and  topping  colours,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  total 
tintometric  value  of  the  mixed  shade  is  thereby  affected. 

The  analyses  were  made  gravimetrically  with  pyridine  and  both  gravi- 
metrically  and  volumetrically  with  acetic  add. 
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SERIES  I. 


• 

Description 

Percentage  indigo  found 

1 

number 

Acetic  acid  or  other 

•olvent^  by  weight 

(Lloyd) 

Acetic  acid  by  titra- 
tion with  KMn04 
(Prank) 

• 
Pyridine  by  weight 
(Prank) 

1 

X 

a 
3 

4 

I 

9 
XO 

61 
6a 
63 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

Pure  indigo 

% 
0.4a 
0.51 
0.7X 
0.85 

1. 14 
X.30 

a.  13 
a. 43 
a. 33 

a. 47 
3.73 
3.69 
4.57 

% 
O.S4 
0.66 

0.75 
0.9> 
X.08 

X.39 
1.44 
1. 71 
3. 30 
3.50 

a.xo 
a. 41 
3.95 
3.54 
4.43 

%  -     - 
0.44 
O.S4 
0.04 
0.80 
x.os 

X.3S 

X.33 
x.70 

3.37 
3.50 

3.X0 
3.35 

3.71 
3.4a 
4.43 

SERIES  II.     (TOPPED  BLUES.) 


number 


Description 


Percentage  of  ind^  found 


Acetic  acid 

Acetic  acid 

or  other 

by  titra- 

Pyridine 

solvent  > 

tion  with 

by  weight 
(FranS) 

by  weight 
(Lloyd) 

KMn04 
(Prank) 

% 

% 

% 

Z.68 

X.79 

x.73 

1.69 

x.73 

X.73 

1.71 

X.74 
X.76 

Z.67 

1.67 

z.66 

X.68 

•  •  «   • 

1.7a 

X.69 

1.77 

x.69 

1. 71 

X.75 

x.73 

1.64 

x.73 

x.70 

1.59 

X.78 

1.77 

x.70 

1.68 

Z.70 
X.68 

x.6s 

x.73 

z.68 

x.67 

1.63 

X.7I 

1.67 

x.68 

•  •   •   • 

x.69 

x.6s 

1.73 

x.69 

1.7a 

X.67 

1.74 

x.6a 

x.69 

1.69 

x.6s 

X.73 

x.69 

x.69 

1.70 

X.65 

x.6s 

1.67 

x.74 

X.66 

1.74 

x.73 

X.63 

1.69 

x.73 

x.60 

x.6s 

x.76 

x.69 

x.69 

x.73 

x.68 

x.6s 

x.75 

x.6s 

x.67 

x.74 
x.76 

x.63 

1.70 

x.73 

x.73 

x.75 

x.73 

X.7X 

x.73 

x.66 

x.73 

x.7a 

X.64 

x.70 

X.76 

x.68 

x.73 

x.70 

x.63 

x.73 

Z.65 

x.63 

Z.66 

• .  •  • 

x.66 

1.63 

X.60 

x.63 

x.6x 

•  •  •  • 

x.63 

X3 
X4 

;i 

X7 
18 

X9 
30 

ax 

33 

33 

U 

37 
38 

3p 
30 

3X 
39 
40 
4X 

4» 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
so 

ss 

56 

57 
58 
83 

85 

86 


Standard  Indigo,  bottomed  with  2  %  chrome  alone. . . . 
Standard  Indigo,  topped  with: 

3%  bichromate  and  2%  Sulphon  Cyanine  sR  extra.. 

3%  bichromate  and  xH%  Brilliant  Alis.  Blue  R  pdr. . 

iV4%  Topping  Violet  RTN  (B.A.S.P.).. .-. 

3%  ladocyanme  3R  (Bet.  Co.) 

tH%  Brio  Past  Purple  A  (Geigv) 

3%  Fault  Acid  Violet  R  (M.  L.  ft  BO 

i\i%  bichromate  and  2  %  Chrome  Blue  A  (B.A.S.P.) . 

xM%  bichromate  and  3%  Palatine  Chrome  Blue  B... 

3  %  bichromate  and  2  %  Haematine  crystals 

I V4  %  bichromate  and  2  %  Eriochrome  Asurol  B 

X  M  %  bichromate  and  2  %  Omega  Chrome  Cyanine  B. 

3  %  bichromate  and  iM  %  Alisarin  Blue  B 

2%  bichromate  and  8%  Aliaarin  Blue  GW  double. . . 

2%  bichromate  and  2%  Sulphon  Dark  Blue  aB 

3%  bichromate  and  2%  Wool  Fast  Blue  BL  (By).. . 

2%  bichromate  and  2%  Stdphon  Cyanine  GR  extra. 

3 %  bichromate  and  iH%  Indochronune  3R  cone 

a  %  bichromate  and  30  %  Cudbear 

3%  bichromate  and  7  %  Gallein  paste 

.3 %  bichromate  and  7  %  Gallocj^anin  paste 

3  %  bichromate  and  s  %  Alisarin  Cyanin  3R  double 
paste. 

3%  bichromate  and  2%  Lanacyl  Violet  B  (Cass.). . . 

3%  bichromate  and  2%  Soluble  Blue  C^.  D.  Co.) 

2%  bichromate  and  2%  Acid  Chrome  Blue  aR  (By.). 

3%  bichromate  and  2%  Eriochrome  Blue  BR  (Gy.).. 

X  %  Acid  Violet  4BRS  (Sandos) 

i\i%  Omega  Li^t  Violet  R  (Sandos) 

Mjrrabolans  and  " nitrate  of  iron" 

3 %  bichromate  and  sH%  Fustic 

3  %  Picric  Acid 

3  %  bichromate  and  Logwood 

Myrabolans  and  ferrous  sulphate 

Indigo  extract 

Standard  Indigo  filled  with: 

Starch 

Magnesium  chloride 


s  Some  of  these  figures  are  the  average  of  several  obtained  with  acetic  acid,  pyridine,  and  piperidine 
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SERIES  in.     (BOTTOMED  BLUES.) 


Percentage  of  indigo  found ' 

Reference 
number 

Deicription 

Acetic  acid 
or  other 

■olventi 
by  weight 

Oloyd) 

Acetic  add 
by  titra- 
tion with 
KMnO« 
(Prank) 

Pyridine 

by  weight 

(Prank) 

33 

Bottomed  with:, 
z  %  Amo  Fttchsine  G 

All  dyed  together 

in  same  indigo 

vat. 

% 
a.ao 
3.z6 
3.09 

3.Z3 

3.33 

3.14 

3.30 

% 
3.37 

3.03 
3.07 

a. 00 
3.05 
3.0s 
3.13 

% 
«.I4 
1.97 
1.94 
I.9B 
3.0a 
1.96 
a. OS 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

3  %  bichromate  and  8  %  Cudbear 

3  %  bichromate  and  z  %  Alls.  Red  IWS  (M) 

3  %  bichromate  and  ao  %  Sanderswood 

3 %  bichromate  and  30%  Camwood 

3  %  bichromate  and  ao  %  Barwood 

1%  bichromate  and  1%   Omega  Chrome 
Red  B. 

SERIES  IV.     (BLUES  ON  VARIOUS  MATERIALS.) 


Reference 
number 


Deicription 


Percentage  of  indigo  found 


Acetic  acid 
or  other 
solvent  1 

by  weight 
(Lloyd) 


Acetic  acid 
by  titra- 
tion 
(Prank) 


Pyridine 


64 
65 
66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
84 
51 
5a 
S3 
54 

Z3 


Pure  indigo  on  3-ply  worsted 
Pure  indigo  on  fine  woollen 
Pure  indigo  on  fine  merino. . . . 
Pure  indigo  on  coarse  worsted 

Lighter  shade  of  No.  64 

Lighter  shade  of  No.  65 
Lighter  shade  of  No.  66 
Lighter  shade  of  No.  67 

Indigo  on  cotton  warp  material 

A  commercial  indigo 

Another  commercial  indigo 

No.  z  Navy  blue 

*'Pure"  indigo  on  worsted  cloth  (red  bottom) 
No.  3  navy  blue  on  grey  serge 


Dyed  together  in 
same  vat. 


Dyed  together  in 
same  vat. 


% 
Z.64 
X.98 
a. 30 
z.oz 

0.51 
0.70 

0.84 
0.69 
1.7a 
0.98 
1.03 
3.86 

3.44 
3.38 


% 
Z.65 
1.97 
a. 40 
1.78 
0.49 
0.54 
0.73 
O.S4 

•  •  •  • 

0.71 
0.70 
3.76 


x:a 

a.  as 

0.4S 
0.55 
0.7S 
0.54 
Z.03 
0.71 

0.65 
3.80 

3.4X 
3.33 


SERIES  V.     (OFFICIAL  AND  GOVERNMENT  STANDARDS.) 


Reference 
number 


Description 


Percentage  of  indiflo  found  b^  ei» 
traction  with  psrridine  (by  weight) 


(Lloyd)  t 


(Prank) 


73 
73 
74 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
8t 
8a 
87 


No.  z  customs 

No.  a  custom  worsted 

No.  3  blue 

(Old)  Pantaloon  cloth 

Post^ffice  pilot 

4A  blue 

Box  doth 

aB  blue 

(Old)  Metropolitan  Police  blue 

No.  a  artillery 

Navy  tartan 

Metropolitan  Police,  blue  greatcoat 


% 
a.sa 
9.59 
4.X8 
3.35 
3.xa 
3.35 

a. 60 
a. 90 
3.04 
3.03 

a.  46 


% 
S.35 
a.54 

4.  It 

3-S3 

3.29 

3.0 

4.93 

9.54 

a.ia 

3.ti 

a. 91 

9. so 


>  Some  of  these  figures  are  the  average  of  several  obtained  with  acetic  acid. pjrridine,  and  ptperidia*. 
*  In  some  cases  analyses  were  made  with  piperidine  as  well  as  with  pyridine. 
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SERIES  VL    (EFFECT  OF  TOPPING  OR  BOTTOMING  ON   TOTAL  SHADE.) 


Percentage  of  indigo  found 

number 

Description 

Acetic  acid 
or  other 
lolventi 

by  weight 
Oioyd) 

Pyridine 
by  weight 
(Prank) 

zoo 

1                                                                                             ' 

White  cloth  dved  with  Indigo ] 

All  dyed  at 

■ametime  in 

indigo  vat. 

% 
z.36 

z.54 
Z.53 
z.3a 

z.37 
Z.35 

\M 

z.37 
z.36 

z.a4 

% 
z.34 

IZO 
ZZI 

zza 

IZ3 

ZZA 

Bottomed  with 

54%  bichromate  and  I  %  Briochrome  Red  BR. . . 

I  %  Briochrome  Red  BR  without  chrome 

'  2%  bichromate  and  i  %  Alisarin  Red  IWS 

PreyiouBly  chromed  wool  (a  %  chrome)  dyed  with 

Indigo. 
Indigo,  No.  zo9»  topped  with 

z  %  Briochrome  Red  BR  and  94%  bichromate. . . 

Z.56 

z.54 
z.34 
z.47 

z.36 

IZS 

I  %  Briochrome  Red  BR  without  bichromate 

z.36 

iz6 

z  %  AKsarin  Red  IWS  and  a  %  bichromate 

Z.AZ 

117 

Indigo.  No.  ZZ3.  topi>ed  with 
z  %  Briochrome  Red  BR  and  94%  bichromate 

Z.4S 

ZZ6 

z  %  Briochrome  Red  BR  without  bichromate 

Z.48 

ZIO 

z  %  Alisarin  Red  IWS  and  a  %  bichromate 

Z.46 

m.  Detennination  of  Percentage  Colour  Effect  Due  to  Indigo. — It  is 
obvious  that  the  simple  statement  of  the  percentage  of  indigo  upon  a  doth,  as 
found  by  analysis,  does  not  afford  to  anybody  but  an  expert  an  idea  of  the 
quality  of  the  dye.    What  is  required  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
the  public  is  a  means  of  knowing  what  proportion  of  the  total  depth  of 
colour  is  due  to  the  indigo  present.    The  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  difficult 
one,  as  besides  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  instrument  capable  of  accurately 
measuring  depth  of  colour  on  fabrics,  the  dyestuffs  accompanying  the  ihdigo 
are  not  necessarily  blue,  but  are  frequently  violet  or  red.    A  solution  has  been 
attempted  by  employing  the  Lovibond  tintometer  as  the  colour-measuring 
instrument.    Since  the  relative  proportions  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  will  vary 
in  different  shades,  the  measure  of  depth  must  be  taken  as  the  total  number  of 
colour  units  obtained  by  adding  together  the  units  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
given  by  the  glasses  required  to  match  the  pattern.    By  applying  this  instru- 
ment to  the  series  of  shades  of  pure  indigo,  dyed- on  white  wool,  of  which  the 
analyses  are  given  in  the  table  Series  I,  it  has  been  found  that  the  depths  of 
shade  thus  expressed  lie  upon  a  regular  curve  (see  Fig.  2,  p.  440).    There  is 
thus  a  definite  relation  between  the  percentage  of  indigo  on  the  material  by 
weight  and  the  tintometric  reading.    The  tintometer  readings  from  which  this 
curve  IS  constructed  are  given  in  the  following  table.    These  readings 
were  obtained  in  a  north  light  between  10  a.  m.  and  12  a.  m.  on  February  18, 
19x4,  a  bright  morning  with  light  blue  sky  and  white  clouds: 

>  Some  of  these  figures  are  the  average  oC  several  experiments  with  different  solvents. 
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P™u. 

s  ol  indi^ 

BomtMr 

"TJiiiS'riffir'- 

Red 

Yellow 

""• 

TouaBniu 

I 
I 
,1 

63 

2 

as 

SO 
4J 

3 

.     3 

1 

1 

1 

96 

i 

M 

11 
Ji 

Total  Tlntometor  Units. 

Ftc.  i6. 

By  employment  of  such  a  curve  it  is  possible  (assuming  its  accuracy)  to 
determine  from  the  tintometric  readings  of  a  given  cloth,  the  percenUgc  of 
indigo  it  contains  if  dyed  with  intUgo  only;  or  when  dyed  with  other  colours 
in  addition,  the  percentage  of  indigo  which  would  he  required  to  give  8  shade 
of  corresponding  depth  if  indigo  alone  was  used.  Furthermore,  in  this  case 
it  is  possible  when  the  actual  percentage  of  pure  indigo  on  the  doth,  as  de- 
termined hy  analysis,  is  known,  to  express  the  colour  effect  due  to  the  latter 
(obtained  from  the  curve)  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  colour,  measured  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  indigo  which  would  be  required  to  give  the  total  depth 
of  shade  of  the  pattern  if  indigo  alone  was  used.  This  ratio,  termed  the 
"percentage  colour  effect  due  to  indigo,"  is  given  by  the  expresaon: 

A  X  loo 


in  which  A  »  the  percentage  of  indigo  found  by  analysis  and  C  =  percentage 
of  indigo  given  by  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  total  tintometer  units  of  the 
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pattern.  This  value  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  direct  ratio  between 
the  tintometer  colour  units  corresponding  to  the  indigo  present  and  the  total 
shade  units,  since  the  depth  of  shade  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  dyestuffs  present,  but  increases  at  a  constantly  diminishing  rate 
as  the  shade  becomes  darker.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  patterns  dyed  with  pure  indigo  (Series  IV)  that  the  same 
percentage  bf  incUgo  gives  substantially  the  same  tintometric  reading  for  all 
classes  of  material  composed  of  wool  independently  of  the  quality  and  weave. 
The  variation  observed  is  certainly  less  than  i  in  20,  the  tintometric  reading 
being  slightly  higher  for  thick  materials  than  for  thin.  It  has  also  been  estab- 
lished that  in  mixed  shades  the  tintometric  reading  is  the  same  whether  the 
additional  dyestuff  has  been  employed  as  a  bottoming  or  as  a  toppi^g  colour 
(see  Scries  VI). 

Experiments  made  with  this  method  have  shown  that  for  blues  of  light 
and  medium^  depth  (up  to,  say,  2.5%  of  indigo)  results  of  sufficient  exactitude 
for  commercial  purposes  can  be  obtained,  but  that  for  heavy  shades  which 
approach  black  the  tintometer  is  incapable  of  measuring  colour  depth  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  since  with  dark  shades  a  relatively  large  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  indigo  produces  only  a  small  increase  in  the  tintometric 
reading. 

Standard  conditions  for  reading  the  tintometer  cannot  be  laid  down,  as 
somewhat  different  readings  are  obtained  for  the  same  pattern  on  different 
days  on  account  of  variations  in  daylight.  The  readings  of  different  ob- 
servers may  also  vary  on  account  of  differences  of  light,  eyesight,  and  instru- 
ment. It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  appl3dng  this  method  the  curve 
given  above  should  only  be  used  as  an  approximation  and  should  be  corrected 
at  the  time  of  use  by  taking  tintometer  readings  of  a  series  of  four  or  five  pure 
indigo  shades  kept  as  standards,  in  which  the  percentages  of  indigo  have  been 
accurately  determined  by  analysis.  Having  also  obtained  by  analysis  the 
percentage  of  indigo  in  the  material  under  examination,  the  value  for  the 
''percentage  colour  effect  due  to  indigo"  can  then  be  deduced  from  the  cor- 
rected curve.  For  example^  a  sample  of  cloth  dyed  with  indigo  and  topped 
with  other  dyestuffs  is  found  to  contain  1.5%  of  indigo  by  analysis,  and  gives 
a  total  reading  of  32.5  colour  units  on  Lovibond's  tintometer.  From  the 
curve  it  is  seen  that  a  shade  dyed  with  pure  indigo  to  give  a  reading  of  32.5 
colour  units  has  to  contain  2.4%  of  indigo.  Therefore,  the  "percentage 
colour  effect  due  to  indigo"  on  the  pattern  is: 

1.5  X  100       ^ 

-^ =  62.5 

2.4  ^^ 

All  the  analyses  and  tintometer  measurements  are  made  upon  cloth  containing 
its  "condition  moisture,"  usually  about  14%. 

For  the  investigation  of  heavy  shades,  with  which  the  above  method  of 
deducing  the  ''percentage  colour  effect  due  to  indigo"  is  unreliable,  another 
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method  is  available  which,  so  far  as  the  experiments  go,  appears  to  be  capable 
of  giving  satisfactory  results  with  all  depths  of  shade.  This  consists  in 
entirely  removing  the  indigo  from  the  pattern  by  extraction  with  a  suitable 
solvent  and  measuring  the  depth  of  the  residual  colour  (dyestuff  used  for 
topping  or  bottoming)  in  total  colour  units  by  the  Lovibond  tintometer. 
The  indigo  equivalent  of  this  residual  colour  ( »  B)  b  then  found  from  the 
curve,  and  knowing  the  actual  percentage  of  indigo  present  on  the  cloth,  as 
determined  by  gravimetric  anal3rsb  (  =  A),  the  "percentage  colour  effect 
due  to  indigo"  is  given  by  the  equation: 

loo  A 


X  = 


A  +  B 


In  order  to  test  this  method  of  procedure  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
previous  one,  five  navy  blue  serges  were  tested  by  the  tintometer,  together 
with  the  bottoming  dyes  (mainly  Alizarin  Reds)  upon  which  they  were  dyed, 
and  also  the  same  serge  dyed  simultaneously  on  a  white  bottom  in  the  same 
vat,  and  therefore  containing  approximately  the  same  quantity  of  indigo. 
In  each  case  the  total  number  of  tintometer  units  found  were  translated  by 
means  of  the  curve  into  percentage  indigo  equivalents,  the  following  numbers 
being  obtained: 


%T..  _     «_        .         #                           f 

Indigo  equivalents  from  curve  (percentages) 

■ 

Ntamber  of  sample 

Blue  dyed  on  white  serge 

Red  bottom  («B) 

Compound  shade  (-^C) 

X 
2 

3 

4 
5 

2.41 
X.55 

x.35 
x.46 
1.96 

0.3S 

0.48 
0.50 

0.7S 

1.2S 

a. 84 

9.10 
X.85 
a. 30 
3-35 

The  actual  indigo  present  on  the  patterns  was  found  by  analysis  to  be  as 
follows: 

Percentage  indigo  present 

Number  of  sample 

Indigo  on  white  serge 

Indigo  Compound  shade 

Average  (""A) 

3.39 
1.5a 
z.aS 

X.44 
1.85 

a.  39 
1.5a 

x.33 

X.41 
X.88 

a. 34 
1.5a 

1.31 

Calculating  for  these  five  patterns  the  "percentage  colour  effect  due  to 
indigo,"  firstly  from  the  tintometer  readings  alone,  and  secondly  by  making 

use  of  the  two  equations: 

100  A    __  100  A 

I.  X  =  —7^ —     II.  X 


A  +  B 


the  following  results  are  obtained: 
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Percentage  colour  effect  due  to  indigo 

Prom  tintometer 
valoes  alone 

By  method  I 

By  method  11 

X 
2 
3 
4 
5 

8a. a 
7a. 4 
70.8 

61.7 
57. a 

84.8 
73.8 
7a. 9 

03. S 

60.3 

86.0 
76.0 
72.4 
64.$ 
59.8 

The  results  by  the  different  methods  are  therefore  in  good  accord. 

To  be  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the  second  method  it  is  necessary  to 
be  able  to  strip  the  indigo  completely  from  a  compound  shade  and  to  leave 
the  topping  or  bottoming  colour  practically  imaltered.  A  smaU  change  of  shade 
of  the  latter  does  not  matter,  provided  the  depth  is  not  affected.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  stripping  may  be  satisfactorily  done  by  employing  either 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  or  boiling  pyridine  as  the  stripping  agent,  for 
whereas  many  dyes  are  removed  from  wool  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
solvents,  comparatively  few  of  them  are  stripped  by  both,  those  which  are 
dissolved  by  the  one  being  usually  not  affected  by  the  other.  In  using  these 
solvents  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  anhydrous,  as  a  small  percentage 
of  water  increases  their  solvent  action  on  dyestuffs  other  than  indigo.  The 
acetic  acid  should  therefore  be  frozen  and  the  separated  cr3rstals  remelted, 
whilst  the  p3nridine  should  be  carefully  dried  over  solid  sodium  hydroxide. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  pattern  to  be  extracted  should  be  previously  dried 
in  a  steam  oven. 

As  there  are  a  few  colouring  matters  which  are  removed  from  the  wool 
by  both  acetic  acid  and  by  pyridine,  some  other  solvent  is  occasionaUy 
necessary.    Benzaldehyde,  which  is  a  very  powerful  solvent  for  indigo,  can 
be  employed  with  good  effect  in  many  cases,  especially  for  the  quick  and 
complete  removal  of  indigo  prior  to  making  a  qualitative  examination  of 
the  topping  or  bottoming  colour.    Owing,  however,  to  the  tendency  possessed 
by  benzaldehyde  to  form  condensation  products  with  indigo  which  give  a 
yellow  tint  to  the  wool,  it  is  unsuitable  for  stripping  when  it  is  required  to 
make  dntometric  estimations  of  the  residual  colour.    For  the  latter  purpose, 
the  best  extracting  agent  is  cresol  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
a    hydrocarbon    of   lower    boiling   point.     loo   parts  cresol    (best  com- 
mercial cresyKc  add,  97-98%)  with  30  parts  of  "solvent  naphtha"  of  boil- 
ing point  125^-140®,  or  75  parts  of  cresol  with  25  parts  of  "turpentine  sub- 
stitute" or  heavy  petrol  of  boiling  point  iSS**"i7o°  have  proved  to  be  suit- 
able mixtures.    The  extraction  is  effected  in  an  ordinary  Soxhlet  extractor, 
which  is  provided  with  an  air  or  water  condenser.    The  sample,  previously 
dried  in  a  steam  oven,  is  laid  on  a  little  loose  wool  and  covered  lightly  with  a 
further  la3rer  of  loose  wool,  a  thermometer  being  placed  with  its  bulb  in  con- 
tact with  the  pattern.    The  proportion  of  hydrocarbon  to  cresol  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  temperature  of  the  extracting  liquid  round  the  pattern 
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does  not  exceed  iio°,  and  is  preferably  about  ioo**-io5*^.  The  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  the  extraction  of  the  indigo  can  be  effected,  the  less 
the  danger  of  disturbing  the  concomitant  dyestuffs.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  continue  the  extraction  after  the  indigo  has  been  completely  removed 
or  a  loss  of  residual  colour  may  ocair.  Carried  out  with  care  this  method  of 
separation  seems  capable  of  almost  universal  application,  and  the  only  cases 
in  which  the  original  depth  of  the  bottoming  or  topping  colour  was  not 
obtained  were  with  Soluble  Blues,  Picric  Acid,  and  redwoods,  in  which  there 
was  strong  evidence  that  the  bottom  dye  had  already  been  partly  removed 
in  the  indigo  vat. 

The  behaviour  of  the  four  solvents  selected  towards  a  variety  of  colour- 
ing matters  dyed  upon  wool  in  conjunction  with  indigo  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  minus  sign  indicates  that  the  colour  is  stripped, 
the  plus  sign  that  it  is  not  affected  or  only  slightly,  and  the  sign  (H — ) 
that  it  is  partially  removed.  Those  dyes  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  changed 
in  shade  to  violet. 

Apart  from  the  above-described  use  of  extraction  methods  for  estimating 


Name  of  coloiuins  matter 


Acetic 
add 


Pyridine 


Bensal- 
dehyde 


Cresol 
miztert 


Sulphoncyamne  5R  extra  and  OR  (By.) 

Brilliant  Alisarin  Blue  R  (By.) 

Topping  Violet  RTN  (B.A.S.P.) 

Indocvanine  2R  (BerO 

Brio  Past  Purple  A  (Oy.) 

Past  Add  Violet  R  (MX.  ft  B.) 

Chrome  Blue  A  (B.A.S.P.) 

Palatine  Chrome  Blue  aB  (B.A.S.P.) . . 

H«matine  cnrstals 

Eriochrome  Asurol  B  (Gy.) 

Omega  Chrome  Cyanine  B  (Ss.) 

Alisarin  Blue  Black  B  (By.) 

Alizarin  Blue  SW  (B.A.S.P.) 

Sulphon  Dark  Blue  aB 

Wool  Past  Blue  BL  (By.) 

Indochromine  aR  cone.  (Ss.) 

Cudbear  on  bichromate. 

Azofuchsine 

Alizarin  Red  IWS  (M.L.  &  p.) 

Sanderswood  and  bichromate 

Camwood  and  bichromate 

Barwood  and  bichromate 

Omega  Chrome  Red  B 

Gallem  paste 

Gallocyanin 

Alisarin  Cyanine  3R 

Lanacyl  Violet  B  (Cass.) 

Soluble  Blue 

Acid  Chrome  Blue  aR  (By.) 

Eriochrome  Blue  BR  (Gy.) 

Acid  Violet  4BRS  (Sz.) 

Omega  Light  Violet  R  (Sz.) 

Myrabolans  and  iron 

Pustic  and  bichromate. 

Picric  acid 

Logwood  and  bichromate 

Indigo  extract 

Eriochrome  Red  BR  (Gy.) 
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quantitatively  the  relative  proportion  of  the  colour  depth  which  is  due  to 
indigo,  they  afford  a  ready  means  of  roughly  gauging  the  amount  of  the 
topping  or  bottoming  colour,  and  of  testing  it  for  fastness,  which  should  be 
of  great  service  to  the  merchant  and  dyer.  Moreover,  after  the  removal 
of  the  indigo,  the  concomitant  dyestuff  or  dyestuffs  can  be  easily  identified 
by  making  use  of  a  scheme  of  qualitative  analysis  such  as  that  of  Green,  for 
although  the  identification  of  other  dyestuffs  in  presence  of  indigo  is  a 
difficult  and  often  impossible  task,  this  becomes  a  fairly  straightforward 
matter  when  the  indigo  has  been  removed.  Thus,  for  example,  in  investi- 
gating a  navy  blue  doth  supplied  to  a  London  railway  company,  it  was 
easily  shown  that  it  consisted  of  indigo  topped  with  a  mixture  of  Eriochrome 
AzuToI  and  Logwood.  In  cases  in  which  more  than  one  topping  or  bottom- 
ing colour  has  been  employed,  an  indication  may  often  be  obtained  by 
comparing  the  residual  colours  left  by  different  stripping  agents.  The  test* 
ing  of  the  residual  colour  for  fastness  to  washing,  light,  etc.,  may  frequently 
be  an  important  factor  in  judging  the  quality  of  a  navy  blue  shade,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  the  fastness  of  the  concomitant  dyestuff  should  also  be  taken 
into  account  together  with  the  percentage  of  indigo  present. 

In  order  to  submit  to  further  test  the  general  applicability  of  the  strip- 
ping method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  ''percentage  colour 
effect  due  to  indigo,''  a  number  of  official  and  Government  cloths  (Series  V 
in  foregoing  tables)  were  subjected  to  independent  examination  by  two  ob- 
servers, one  of  whom  (Frank)  employed  cresol  mixture,  whilst  the  other 
(Uoyd)  used  dry  pyridine  for  removing  the  indigo.  In  each  case  the  tinto- 
metric  readings  of  the  stripped  patterns  were  all  observed  together,  and  the 
units  <rf  total  colour  converted  into  indigo  equivalents  by  reference  to  a 
curve  which  was  constructed  at  the  time.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
foUowing  table: 


Number  of 
•Ample 

Indigo  found  by  analyiit 
(»  A) 

Indiso  equivalent  of  re- 
eiduel  colour  (  *  B) 

Percentage  colour-effect 
due  to  indigo  (-^,^3) 

Prenk 

Lloyd 

Frank 

Lloyd 

Frank 

Lloyd 

7t 
73 
74 

li 

77 
7« 

I? 

•2 

a. 35 
a. 54 
4. id 

3.33 

3.33 

3.0 

4.33 

3.54 

a.  8a 

a. 91 

a. 5a 

2.59 

4.x8 

3. 35 
3.ia 

3.35 
4.ao 
a.6o 
a. go 
3.03 

0.55 
o.ao 
0.68 
0.68 
0.30 
0.65 
0.30 

0.7S 
0.60 
0.40 

0.72 
o.aa 
0.7a 

0.55 
0.36 
0.65 
0.33 
0.48 
0.6a 
0.33 

80 
93 
86 
83 
91 
8a 

93 

77 
81 
88 

77 
93 

11 

8a 

90 

It  appears  from  these  results  that  the  maximum  error  of  the  process  is 
about  7%  and  with  practice  would  not  exceed  5%. 

A  few  observations  are  desirable  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  tintometer. 
The  best  form  of  this  is  the  ''three  aperture"  instrument,  with  which  the 
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pattern  can  be  placed  in  the  central  opening  whilst  matching  glasses  are 
used  on  either  side  of  it.  With  this  form  of  instrument  it  is  easy  to  coD&rm 
the  results  arrived  at,  by  var3dng  the  matching  glasses  on  one  side,  and 
differences  iti  depth  of  shade  are  more  apparent  than  with  the  duplex 
tube.  The  readings  should  be  made  with  a  good  north  light  coming  from 
the  front,  and  the  instrument  should  be  placed  upright  or  at  an  angle  not 
less  than  70^  to  the  horizontal,  taking  care,  however,  that  there  is  no  tq> 
light  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  pattern. 

The  following  additional  observations  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  above  work: 

(i)  If  ordinary  wool  and  chromed  wool  are  dyed  together  in  a  vat,  prac- 
tically the  same  percentage  of  indigo  is  absorbed  by  each. 

(2)  Although  the  chroming  of  indigo  dyed  wool  generally  causes  some  loss 
of  indigo,  the  after-chroming  of  a  topping  dyesti^  does  not  appreciably 
affect  the  indigo  unless  the  temperature  or  amount  of  chrome  is  too  high. 

(3)  Many  dyestuffs  used  for  bottoming  purposes,  whether  add  or  chrome 
colours,  cause  the  wool  to  absorb  more  indigo  from  the  vat  than  does  untreated 
wool  under  the  same  conditions. 

(4)  There  is  no  difference  in  the  final  tintometric  value  when,  for  example, 
a  red  colour  is  topped  on  indigo  dyed  material,  or  the  indigo  topped  on  the 
red  dyed  material,  provided  that  the  amount  of  indigo  and  r^  colouring 
matter  are  the  same  in  each  case. 

Analysis  of  Indigo  Containing  Staich. — W.  Thomson^  states  that  Raw- 
son's  permanganate  process  is  not  applicable  for  the  direct  estimation  of 
indigo  containing  starch,  and  suggests  that  such  samples  be  previously  heated 
to  90^  with  a  4%  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  and  washed  with 
hot  water  and  dried  before  sulphonation. 

These  observations  were  corroborated  by  Frank  and  Perkin.* 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  V. 

Page  116,  line  7  from  bottom,  insert  comma  after  "dyeing."    Line  8  from  bottom, 
italicise  "colour  bases."    Line  4  from  bottom,  for  "unsoluble"  read  "insoluble." 
Page  117,  line  16  from  top,  italicise  "neutral  dyestuffs." 
Page  119,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  "513"  read  "435." 
Page  120,  line  6  from  top,  for  "indamines"  read  "indamine." 
Page  124,  line  21  from  top,  between  "and"  and  "much"  insert  "is." 
Page  131,  line  8  from  top,  for  "'Dinitroresorcnol"  read  "Dinitroresordnol." 
Page  131,  last  line,  for  "dilutiou"  read  "dilution." 
Page  13s,  2  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  Chyrsoln  "  read  "  Chrysoln." 
Page  135,  line  9  from  top,  replace  "and"  by  "only." 
Page  136,  line  9  from  top,  for  "wth"  read  "with." 
Page  137,  second  footnote,  for  "Polyp"  read  "Polyt." 
Page  138,  space  3  from  bottom,  replace  "Ocange"  by  "Orange." 

>  J,  Soc.  Dy.  and  Col.,  1911,  49. 
*J.  Soc.  Ckem.  Jnd.,  19x2.  373. 
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Page  140,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  ''Ponceau''  read  "Ponceau." 

Page  147,  line  13  from  top,  for  "diamine  nitrazole"  read  "diaminogen." 

Page  148,  space  5  from  top^  delete  "R  salt."  Space  7  from  top,  for  "from  G  salt. 
Isomers  from  R  salt"  read  "From  R  salt     Isomers  from  G  salt" 

Page  148,  space  10  from  top,  for  "R  salt"  read  "^-naphtholsulphonic  acid  S." 

Page  149,  space  4  from  bottom,  for  "phenatidine"  read  "phenetidine." 

Page  152,  space  8  from  bottom,  for  "tiisulphonic"  read  "/3-naphtholtrisulphonic." 

Page  x6o,  first  line,  after  "solution"  insert  comma. 

Page  164,  lines  z8  and  19  from  top,  for  "salt  R"  read  "  R  salt." 

Page  165,  lines  z  and  2  from  t<^,  formula  should  be  "CioHc(NaSOt)s.Ns.CioH<.Ns.- 
CioHf." 

Page  165,  fine  13  from  top,  for  "^-naphtliol-7-disulpbomc  add"  read  "^naphthol- 
disulphonic  add  G." 

Page  176,  fine  5  from  top,  for  "G"  read  "K." 

Page  178,  space  4  from  bottom,  for  "From  sulphaniUc  and  napbthionic  add"  read 
"From  m-aminobenzenesulphonic  and  napbthionic  adds." 

Page  180,  space  3  from  bottom,  formula  for  Benzo-grey  should  be 

C^..N.N.(2)CeH.{[;g5^^ 


CtH4  -  N  -  N  -  (4)CioH,(i)  -  N  -  N  -  (2)CioH.  1 1^?  ^^ 


(4)  SOtNa. 

Page  186,  third  space  from  bottom,  formula  for  Rouge  M,  for  "C10H4"  read  "CioHi." 
Page  198,  space  4  from  bottom,  for  " From 7  add"  read  " From  D  add." 
Page  202,  replace  "the  last  named  dye"  by  "Benzopurpurin  4B." 
Page  203,  fine  9  from  top,  for  ''o-naphtholdisulphonic  add"  read  "  ^naphtholdisulphonic 

add." 

Page  2039  fine  15  from  bottom,  for  "2"  read  "two."    Line  zz  from  bottom,  for  "i" 

read  "one." 

Page  204,  fine  X4  from  top,  for  "or  stannous"  read  "of  stannous." 

Page  204,  fine  Z4  from  bottom,  for  "CioHs(NH2)OH"  read  "  CioHf(NHt)OH." 

Page  206,  first  space  at  top,  "CeH4:(NsHt)"  should  be  "CtH4:(NHs)t." 

Page  207,  fine  8  from  top,  for  "Ldbermann"  read  "Liebermann." 

Page  208,  line  Z9  from  top,  for  "-acetal-"  read  "-acetyl-." 

Page  213,  line  4  from  bottom,  between  "and"  and  "used"  insert  "when." 

Page  215,  line  10  (heading),  omit  full  stop  after  "Paste." 

Page  2z6,  table  in  centre  of  page  belongs  to  footnote  which  it  should  foUow. 

Page  226,  line  Z2  from  top,  for  "mordan"  read  "mordant." 

Page  442,  fine  z6  from  bottom,  for  "simple"  read  "similar." 

Page  444,  fine  z6  from  top,  for  "being"  read  "is." 

Page  448,  line  26  from  top,  for  "becomes  coloured  dilution"  read  "becomes  coloured  on 

dilution." 

Page  45Z,  L.  H.  S.  third  fine,  for  "saffranine"  read  "safranine." 

Page  452,  L.  EL  S.  third  fine,  for  "saffranine"  read  "safranine." 

Page  453,  L.  H.  S.  at  bottom,  delete  "  (cerumn)." 

Page  453,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  "turn  to  a  yeUow"  read  "turn  it  yellow." 

Page  454,  right-hand  bottom  comer,  in  both  cases  for  "saffranine"  read  "safranine." 

Page  464,  fine  9  from  bottom,  for  "Is"  read  "If." 

Page  476,  line  Z4  from  top,  for  "  value"  read  "loss,"  after  which  insert  semicolon. 

Page  480,  first  fine,  after  "Blue"  insert  '"is." 

Page  487,  line  z,  delete  comma  after  "spirit." 

Page  488,  line  17  from  bottom,  after  "dyed"  insert  "with." 

Page  490,  itaficise  names  of  reagents. 
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Paige  si6,  line  i,  for  "OR  VEGETABLE"  read  "ON  VEGETABLE." 
Page  543,  line  7,  for  "HNOi,"  read  "HNO,." 
Page  569,  second  and  lihird  spaces,  for  "Fbre"  read  "Fibre." 

Page  573,  second  space,  for  "Decoiurised"  read  "Decolourised"  and  for  ''Substanive" 
read  "Substantive." 

Page  574,  third  space,  for  "Diamined"  read  "Diamine." 
Page  593,  heading  of  column,  for  "Soluton"  read  "Solution." 
Page  598,  space  10,  for  "Sapphiroll"  read  "S&pphiroL" 
Page  61  z,  sixth  space,  delete  "continued." 
Page  6x5,  space  3,  column  zo,  for  "become"  read  "becomes.'' 
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By  albj:rt  f.  seeker,  b.s. 

Since  the  publication  of  Vol.  V  of  the  present  edition  the  efforts  of  food 
anal3rsts  have  been  directed  mainly  towards  isolating  the  colours  from  food 
in  a  condition  to  permit  of  their  identification,  this  being  a  result  of  the  tend- 
ency of  governmental  regulations  to  tolerate  the  use  of  certain  colours  pro- 
vided they  are  harmless  and  do  not  conceal  inferiority  or  otherwise  promote 
fraud.  In  a  comprehensive  work  ^^ Cod-tar  Colours  Used  in  Food  Products J^ 
B.  C.  Hesse^  has  discussed  the  subject  from  a  commercial,  scientific  and  ad- 
ministrative standpoint,  giving  a  list  of  the  dyes  that  have  been  used,  the 
commercial  requirements  of  such  colours,  a  compilation  of  records  and  work 
concerning  the  physiological  effect  of  the  dyes,  legal  enactments  in  various 
countries  and  recommendations  by  associations  and  individuals  as  to  their 
use,  and  requirements  concerning  the  degree  of  cleanliness  and  purity  of  the 
dyes  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  together  with  methods  for  their  analysis, 
the  methods  given  being  applicable  only  to  the  dyes  themselves. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  dyes  permitted  in  food  has  resulted  to  a 
certain  extent  in  increasing  the  use  of  mixtures  of  dyes  to  produce  the  desired 
shades  and  for  this  reason  it  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance  to  modify 
analytical  procedure  so  that  such  mixtures  may  be  recognised  when  present 
and  the  individual  colours  properly  separated  and  identified.  An  admirable 
systematic  procedure  to  attain  this  end  has  been  devised  by  W.  E.  Mathew- 
son  for  the  A.  O.  A.  C*  In  this  method  the  basic  dyes  are  first  removed 
from  alkaline  solution  by  shaking  with  ether,  the  aqueous  mixture  being  then 
strongly  acidified  and  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol  to  remove  most  of  the  acid 
colours.  light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  and  similar  strongly  sulphonated  tri- 
phenylmethane  dyes  which  may  still  remain  in  the  aqueous  liquid  are  removed 
by  proper  treatment  with  dichlorhydrin.  Upon  washing  the  separated 
CM^anic  solvents  with  successive  small  portions  of  water  or  with  appropriate 
alkaline  or  add  solutions  a  separation  of  the  constituent  colours  can  in  many 
cases  be  accomplished.    The  substance  of  Mathewson's  method  is  as  follows: 

Separation  of  Colours  by  Means  of  Immiscible  Solvents. — If  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  is  a  solid  insoluble  in  water,  reduce  it  to  a  fine  state 
of  division  and  secure  a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  bv  macerating  in 

>  BuUeUn  lAf,  Burean  of  Chemistfy,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
*  BuUetin  162,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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dilute  (50-70%)  alcohol  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  or  by  a  suit- 
able method  indicated  on  pages  649  to  663,  Vol.  V,  under  the  heading  of  the 
respective  food  products.  Dissolve  the  soluble  substances  in  water.  When 
working  with  solid  samples  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  possible 
mechanical  separation  of  portions  coloured  with  different  dyes.  After  a 
solution  of  the  colour  has  been  obtained,  remove  alcohol  from  the  liquid  by 
evaporating  on  a  steam-bath,  avoiding  the  formation  of  a  dry  residue  by 
adding  water. 

A.  Separation  of  Basic  Colours. — Test  a  small  portion  of  the  dealcoh<dised 
liquid  for  basic  colours  by  rendering  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  shak- 
ing with  ether.  Separate  the  ether  layer  and  shake  it  with  dQute  acetic 
add.  A  coloured  ether  or  acetic  add  layer  indicates  the  presence  of  a  basic 
colour.  In  this  case  make  the  entire  aqueous  solution  alkaline  with  sodium 
hydroxide  and  extract  it  with  several  successive  portions  of  ether  until  the 
basic  colour  is  all  removed,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  practically  no  colour 
is  developed  on  shaking  some  of  the  last  ether  extract  with  dilute  acetic  add. 
Shake  the  combined  ether  extracts  with  successive  small  portions  of  water, 
and  finally  with  dilute  acetic  acid  until  colour  is  no  longer  extracted,  keeping 
separate  the  aqueous  layer  obtained  after  each  washing  of  the  ether.  A 
difference  in  the  colour,  fluorescence  or  other  characteristic  of  these  successive 
fractional  washings  indicates  the  presence  of  more  than  one  basic  dye. 
Combine  the  fractions  containing  the  chief  amount  of  each  colour,  make 
alkaline  as  before,  shake  out  with  ether,  and  subject  the  ether  layer  to  frac- 
tional washing  with  water  or  dilute  acetic  add  as  the  case  requires.  By  re- 
fractionating  in  this  way  some  of  each  of  the  constituent  basic  dyes  of  a 
mixture  may  usually  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  and  may  be  identified  as 
indicated  in  Vol.  V,  p.  648.  A  tabular  scheme  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  dyes  are  removed  from  ether  by  the  fractional  washing  is  given 
on  page  452. 

B.  Separation  of  Acid  Coal-tar  Colours  and  Some  of  the  Natural  Colours, — 
(a)  Treat  the  original  aqueous  solution  from  which  the  basic  dyes  have  been 
removed  with  half  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  shake 
with  successive  portions  (about  25  c.c.  each)  of  amyl  alcohol  until  no  more 
colour  seems  to  be  extracted.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  extractions  are 
usually  required  and  the  total  volume  of  the  amyl  alcohol  used  need  not  ex- 
ceed 50  to  75  C.C.  Wash  the  combined  amyl  alcohol  extracts  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  (i  part  of  strong  add  and  2  parts  of  water)  to  remove  sugar 
and  similar  impurities,  the  washings  being  rejected.  Now  shake  the  amy! 
alcohol  with  successive  portions  of  water,  the  amount  used  each  time  being 
about  half  the  volume  of  the  amyl  alcohol.  Until  the  washings  are  perfectly 
neutral,  the  water  layer  after  each  washing  being  run  into  a  separate  con- 
tainer. Eight  or  ten  fractions  will  usually  be  obtained.  Dilute  the  amyl 
alcohol  with  i  or  2  volumes  of  gasoline  or  petroleum  ether  and  shake  out 
once  or  twice  with  water  and  finally  with  a  very  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
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solution,  the  aqueous  layers  in  this  case  also  being  kept  each  in  a  separate 
container.  As  in  the  case  of  the  basic  coloiu^  above  described  the  presence 
of  different  dyes  is  indicated  by  a  difference  in  colour,  etc.,  of  the  successive 
fractional  washings.  Account  must  be  taken  at  this  point  of  the  fact  that 
some  colours  like  Naphthol  Yellow  S.  are  more  or  less  completely  decolour- 
ised by  mineral  add  and  also  that  many  others  are  so  modified  in  colour 
by  different  degrees  of  acidity  that  treatment  of  a  small  portion  of  each 
fraction  with  sodium  bicarbonate  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  colour  or  a  mixture  of  colours  is  in  fact  present. 

If  a  sufficient  separation  of  the  acid  colours  has  not  been  effected  by  this 
treatment,  combine  the  fractions  containing  the  chief  amount  of  each  colour, 
acidify,  shake  up  with  amyl  alcohol,  separate  the  latter  and  wash  .with  water 
(or  hydrochloric  acid  of  suitable  strength)  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
With  the  colours  coming  out  last,  use  ether  or  petroleum  ether  instead  of 
amyl  alcohol  in  this  purification.  Occasionally  in  washing  the  amyl  alcohol 
solution  the  liquids  do  not  separate  readily.  In  this  case  the  mixture  may 
be  poured  into  a  beaker  and  warmed,  or  hot  water  may  be  used.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  use  a  centrifuge  in  breaking  the  emulsion  because  with  hot  mix- 
tures a  higher  degree  of  acidity  is  required  in  order  to  extract  the  dye.  Care 
should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  keep  the  volumes  of  solutions  as  small  as 
possible.  The  tabular  scheme  on  page  452  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
add  dyes  are  removed  from  amyl  alcohol  by  fractional  washing.  Identifi- 
cation of  the  separated  colours  is  effected  as  indicated  in  Vol.  V,  p.  648. 

The  natural  colouring  matters  archil  (unsulphcoiated),  turmeric,  and 
saffron  are  taken  up  by  the  amyl  alcohol  when  shaken  with  this  solvent  as 
under  B(a)  and  are  not  removed  until,  after  dilution  with  gasoline,  the  mixture 
is  shaken  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  Separate  the  alkaline  solution, 
addify  slighdy  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  shake  out  the  colour  with  amyl 
alcohol.  Evaporate  the  amyl  alcohol  extract  to  dryness  on  a  steam  bath 
and  test  the  residue  for  identity  of  the  colour  as  indicated  on  page  6^2, et  seq.^ 
of  Vol.  V.  Cochineal  and  Persian  berry  are  also  taken  up  by  the  amyl 
alcohol  under  B(a)  but  are  gradually  removed  by  the  washings  with  water 
and  completdy  by  the  fraction  obtained  after  dilution  with  gasoline.  To  ob- 
tain a  comparativdy  concentrated  solution  of  these  two  colours  for  purposes 
of  identification  unite  the  fractions  containing  them,  addify  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  shake  with  amyl  alcohol.  Separate  the  latter,  dilute  with  2  vol- 
umes of  gasoline  and  shake  with  a  little  water.  The  colour  passes  into  the 
water  layer  and  maybe  identified  as  indicated  on  page  632,  et  seq.,  of  Vol.  V. 
Some  of  the  natural  colouring  matters  are  rendered  much  paler  by  adds  and 
may  be  overlooked  in  the  fractional  washings.  The  add  solutions  of  most 
natural  colours  are  deepened  in  tint  by  adding  stannous  chloride,  while  most 
of  the  commonly  used  coal-tar  colours  are  decolourised,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  test  a  few  drops  of  the  strongly  coloured  fractions  with  this 
reagent. 
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(b)  The  original  mixture  from  which  the  basic  colours  have  been  removed 
with  ether,  and  most  of  the  acid  colours  with  amyl  alcohol  which  may 
appear  perfectly  colourless,  may  still  contain  Light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  and 
some  oUier  dyes.  Make  the  mixture  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate 
or  ammonia  and  then  acidify  slightly  with  acetic  add.  Shake  once  or  twice 
with  amyl  alcohol  to  remove  any  Guinea  Green,  Methylene  Blue,  etc.,  that 
may  be  present.  Then  extract  with  one  or  two  small  portions  of  dichlorhy- 
drin  which  removes  Light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  and  similar  strongly  sul- 
phonated  triphenylmethane  greens.  Separate  the  dichlorhydrin,  dilute  with 
double  its  volume  of  benzene  and  wash  out  the  colour  with  water. 

Outline  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Coal-tar  Colours  Behave  when 
Shaken  with  Various  Solvents  under  Conditions  Given  in  the  Above 
Scheme.^ — In  the  colour  separations  as  described,  any  given  d3re  will  in 
general,  appear  in  several  washings  and  the  table  given  below  is  therefore 
only  designed  to  show  where  the  maximum  amount  will  come  out.  The 
numbers  refer  to  the  dyes  as  hsted  in  Green's  edition  of  Schultz  and  Julius, 
Systematic  Survey  of  Organic  Colouring  Matters,  1904,  and  are  identified  by 
name  on  page  641  of  Vol.  V,  this  edition,  with  the'six  exceptions  here  given. 

2-Victoria  Yellow.  7- Aniline  Yellow.  491-W00I  Green  S  (B). 

3-Martius*  Yellow.  63-Palatine  Red  (B).  Coa-Nigrosin  Soluble  (A). 

A.  Basic  dyes.  Extracted  by  ether  from  strongly  alkaline  solutions. 
(Extracted  only  in  small  amount,  perhaps  with  decomposition:  650.) 

(i)  Readily  removed  from  ether  by  washing  with  water:  448,  584. 

(2)  More  or  less  slowly  removed  by  water,  quickly  by  acetic  add: 
425,  427,  428,  451,  452,  504,  655. 

(3)  Not  removed  by  water,  fairly  readily  removed  by  acetic  add: 
17,  18,  197,  201. 

(4)  Not  removed  by  acetic  add,  fairly  readily  removed  by  hydro- 
chloric add  (oil-soluble  colours):  7,  16. 

(5)  Not  removed  by  hydrochloric  add  (oil-soluble  colours) :  1 1, 49, 60. 

B.  Acid  dyes.    Not  extracted  by  ether  from  alkaline  solution. 
a.  Extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  from  strongly  <icid  solutions, 

(i)  Removed  in  first  washings  of  amyl  alcohol  extract,  addity  high: 
8,  9,  89,  108,  692. 

(2)  Removed  at  lower  addity,  but  usually  above  fourth  normal:  94, 
106,  107,  602. 

(3)  Removed  at  rather  low  addity:  14,  53,  188,  480. 

(4)  Removed  at  very  low  addity,  but  before  washings  are  neutral. 
Like  preceding  add  colours,  not  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  from 
S%  sodium  chloride  solution. 

(a)  Removed  from  strongly  add  solution  by  amyl  acetate:  4. 

(b)  Not  readily  removed  by  amyl  acetate:    55,  56,  62,  64, 65, 

84,  103,  105, 139. 

*W.  E.  Mathewson,  loc.  cit. 
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(5)  Removed  by  water  from  the  practically  neutral  solvent,  most 
readily  after  addition  of  petroleum  ether. 

(a)  Not  completely  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  from  5%  sodium 

chloride  solution:  146,  169,  667. 

(b)  Almost  completely  extracted: 

(i)  Extracted  by  5%  sodium  carbonate  solution  from  amyl 

alcohol:   85. 
(2)  Not  readily  extracted:  13,  86,  95,  97,  loi,  137,  329  (464, 

468,  433)- 
(fi)  Removed  by  diluted  sodium  hydroxide  solution  from  the  amyl 
alcohol-petroleum  ether  mixture.    Readily  extracted  by  ether 
from  acid  solutions:  2,  3,  269,  510,  512,  516,  517,  518,  520,  523. 
b.  Not  extracted  from  the  strongly  acid  solution  by  amyl  alcohol, 
(i)  (Decomposed:  398.) 

(2)  (Dye  separates  as  a  precipitate  but  is  extracted  by  dichlorhydrin: 
240,  602.) 

(3)  After  adding  ammonia  until  nearly  neutral: 

{a)  Readily  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol:  433  464,  468  (650). 

(J)  Not  readily  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol: 
(i)  Extracted  by  dichlorhydrin:  434,  435,  440,  491. 
(2)  Not  readily  extracted  by  dichlorhydrin:  462. 
Separation  of  the  Seven  Colours  Permitted  in  the  United  States. — ^In  the 
routine  examination  for  colours  as  described  above  all  the  permitted  dyes 
excepting  Light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  will  be  extracted  by  the  amyl  alcohol 
under  B  (a).  Upon  washing  the  amyl  alcohol  with  water  the  different  colours 
will  appear  in  the  washings  in  the  following  order:  Indigo  Carmine,  Amaranth, 
Ponceau  3R,  Naphthol  Yellow  S,  Orange  I,  and  Erythrosin.  The  separation 
of  the  Indigo  Carmine  and.  Amaranth  by  the  fractional  washing  is  quite  sharp, 
that  of  Ponceau  3R  and  Naphthol  Yellow  S  not  so  much  so,  while  the  great 
bulk  of  Orange  I  and  Erythrosin  remains  in  the  amyl  alcohol  until  after 
dilution  with  gasoline.  The  combined  fractions  containing  the  bulk  of  the 
Naphthol  Yellow  S  and  Ponceau  3R  are  treated  with  about  one-eighth  their 
volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  with  two  or  three 
successive  portions  of  amyl  acetate  which  removes  the  Naphthol  Yellow  S 
leaving  the  Ponceau  3R  in  the  aqueous  layer.  Strongly  addify  the  sepa* 
rated  aqueous  layer  and  shake  the  colour  into  a  Uttle  amyl  alcohol.  Wash 
the  amyl  alcohol  with  a  little  iV^/4  hydrochloric  add,  dilute  with  2  volumes 
of  gasoline  and  shake  out  the  colour  with  a  little  water.  Wash  the  amyl 
acetate  containing  the  Naphthol  Yellow  S  once  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add 
(i  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  9  volumes  of  water)  and 
then  remove  the  colour  by  washing  with  water.  Orange  I  is  removed  from 
the  original  amyl  alcohol  extract  by  diluting  with  gasoline  and  washing  with 
water.  Any  trace  of  Erythrosin  can  be  removed  from  these  washings  by 
acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  shaking  with  ether.    The  Erythrosin  re* 
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maining  in  the  amyl  alcohol-gasoline  is  removed  by  shaking  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution.  It  may  be  purified  by  addif3dng  the  alkaline 
solution  and  shaking  with  ether.  Upon  shaking  the  ether  extract  with 
dilute  ammonium  hydroxide  the  colour  passes  into  the  aqueous  la3^r.  Light 
Green  S.  F.  Yellowish  remains  in  the  original  aqueous  layer  after  shaking 
the  strongly  acid  solution  with  amyl  alcohol  as  in  B (a).  It  is  removed  after 
neutralising  most  of  the  free  acid^  by  shaking  with  dichlorhydrin  as  in  BCbj). 
After  diluting  with  benzene  the  colour  is  removed  by  washing  with  water. 

The  three  colours  Ponceau  3R,  Naphthol  Yellow  S,  and  Orange  I  can 
be  most  readily  separated  by  treating  their  aqueous  solution  with  one- 
fourth  its  volume  of  sodium  chloride  solution  (250  grm.  per  1,000  c.c.)  and 
shaking  with  one  or  two  separate  portions  of  amyl  alcohol  which  removes 
the  Orange  I.  Wash  the  amyl  alcohol  with  5%  salt  solution  to  remove 
any  Yellow  or  Ponceau,  and  then  two  or  three  times  with  5%  sodium 
carbonate  solution.  The  Orange  I  passes  into  the  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion leaving  any  Orange  II,  Crocein  Orange,  etc.,  that  may  be  present  in 
the  amyl  alcohol  from  which  they  may  be  removed  by  diluting  with  gaso- 
line and  shaking  with  water.  Treat  the  combined  salt  solutions  from  which 
the  Orange  has  been  removed  with  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  their  volume  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  shake  with  two  or  three  successive  por- 
tions of  amyl  acetate  which  takes  up  the  Yellow.  Remove  the  colour 
from  the  amyl  acetate  by  washing  with  water.  Shake  the  salt  solution 
containing  the  Ponceau  with  amyl  alcohol,  separate  the  solvent,  wash  once 
with  a  little  water,  dilute  with  gasoline,  and  shake  out  the  colour  with  a 
little  water. 

The  solution  of  Ponceau  3R  as  obtained  above  should  give  a  deep  purplish- 
red  precipitate  on  treatment  with  a  few  drops  of  barium  acetate  solution  all 
of  the  colour  being  precipitated.  Ponceau  2R  also  gives  a  precipitate  under 
these  conditions  but  its  colour  is  carmine  red.  Amaranth  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Ponceaus  and  Fast  Reds  by  its  behaviour  in  add  solution 
when  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol.  A  dilute  solution  of  the  colour  in  N/^ 
hydrochloric  acid  when  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  amyl  alcohol  will 
retain  most  of  the  Amaranth  in  the  aqueous  layer,  Ponceau  3R  on  the  other 
hand  passing  into  the  amyl  alcohol.  Indigo  Carmine  is  not  readily  taken 
up  from  slightly  acid  soljutions  by  dichlorhydrin  which  distinguishes  it  from 
common  blue  and  green  triphenylmethane  and  azin  dyes. 

Read's  Test  for  Detecting  Colour  in  Tea.' — ^This  test  has  the  advantages 
of  simplicity  and  ease  of  manipulation  as  well  as  being  capable  of  detecting 
smaller  amounts  of  pigment  than  the  methods  given  in  Vol.  V.  Place 
about  25-50  grm.  of  tea  in  a  sieve  having  40  to  60  meshes  to  the  inch  and 
shake  over  a  piece  of  white  paper.  If  the  tea  is  tightly  rolled  it  should  be 
slightly  crushed,  either  before  putting  into  the  sieve  or  by  rubbing  it  against 
the  latter.  Drag  a  spatula  or  the  blade  of  a  case  knife  flat  side  downward 
over  the  paper  crushing  the  dust  between  the  blade  and  the  ipxptt.     A 

>  E.  A.  Read.  Vol.  z8,  Orig,  CommttnicotioiM,  Wt  Intern,  Congrtsa  App,  Ckem^  p,  joi. 
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little  pressure  applied  by  the  finger  to  the  end  of  the  blade  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  proper  crushing  or  streaking  effect.  Any  particles  of  pigment 
in  the  dust  will  be  revealed  by  a  coloured  streak  on  the  white  paper.  If 
black  unglazed  paper  be  used  white  facing  pigments  can  be  detected  in  the 
same  way  by  the  appearance  of  white  streaks.  A  lens  with  a  magnification 
of  8  to  12  diameters  is  useful  in  detecting  the  smaller  streaks.  Observation 
of  the  streaks  must  be  made  in  bright  daylight,  sunlight  being  desirable. 

The  character  of  the  pigments  present  may  be  determined  as  follows: 
A  black  glossy  streak  indicates  carbon.  A  blue  streak  may  be  due  to  Prus- 
sian blue,  ultramarine  or  indigo.  Treat  the  colour  either  directly  on  the 
paper  or  after  transferring  to  a  microscopic  slide,  with  a  drop  of  40%  sodium 
hydroxide  solution.  Prussian  blue  will  become  yellowish-brown;  indigo 
or  ultramarine  will  remain  unchanged  in  colour.  Treat  another  portion 
of  the  streak  with  10%  hydrochloric  add.  The  blue  colour  of  ultramarine 
is  discharged;  indigo  remains  unchanged.  A  3rellow  streak  may  indicate 
turmeric  This  becomes  bright  red  upon  treatment  with  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  with  boric  add.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  add  also  turns  turmeric  bright  red. 

ERRATA  nr  VOL.  V. 

Page  636,  line  17  from  bottom  for  "  Tumeric"  read  ''  Turmeric." 

Page  648,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "435  to  438"  read  ^'460  and  489." 

Page  668,  line  3  from  bottom,  in  table,  for  "naphthaline"  read  "naphthalene."* 
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By  JOHN  B.  TUTTLE. 

Historical. — The  first  printing  inks  were  made  by  incorporating  lamp- 
black with  burnt  linseed  oil.  Liater  to  meet  the  requirements  of  new  con- 
ditions of  presses,  paper,  etc.,  other  oils,  such  as  rosin  oil,  mineral  oil,  the 
semi-drying  oils,  China  wood  oil,  etc.,  were  introduced,  whilst  gas  black, 
bone  black  or  ivory  black,  magnetic  pigment,  etc.,  replaced  the  original 
lampblack.  Colour  printing  required  a  great  variety  of  pigments,  divided 
roughly  into  two  classes,  the  inorganic  pigments,  and  the  coal-tar  dyes  and 
lakes. 

Composition. — Printing  inks  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  first,  a 
vehicle,  or  varnish;  and  second,  the  pigments. 

The  composition  of  the  vehicle  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  work 
for  which  the  ink  is  intended.  It  may  contain  linseed  oil,  mineral  oil,  rosin 
oil,  the  semi-drying  oils,  China  wood  oil,  certain  bituminous  substances, 
hard  gums  or  resins  such  as  kauri  and  copal,  rosin  (colophony),  various 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium  and  aluminium  soaps,  and  one  or  more  of  a 
large  variety  of  driers. 

The  linseed  oil  used  in  printing  inks  is  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose 
by  one  of  two  methods.  The  older  method,  still  in  use  in  preparing  oil  for 
engraving  inks,  consists  in  heating  the  oil  in  an  open  kettle,  setting  fire  to 
the  fumes,  and  allowing  the  oil  to  burn  until  the  desired  consistency,  or  vis- 
cosity, is  attained.  The  second  method  is  to  heat  the  oil  in  an  open  kettle 
at  about  300°  without  allowing  the  vapours  to  inflame.  *  In  both  processes  a 
number  of  grades  are  prepared  by  varying  the  length  of  time  of  heating. 

The  rosin  is  added  to  the  vehicle  either  as  such,  or  in  the  form  of  the 
calcium  soap.  The  driers  are  usually  lead,  manganese  or  cobalt  salts  of  or- 
ganic acids.  The  other  constituents  of  the  vehicle  are  used  without  special 
treatment. 

The  pigments  used  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  colour  desired,  but 
also  upon  the  class  of  work.  For  example,  in  printing  with  one  colour  an 
opaque  pigment  is  necessary  so  that  the  colour  of  the  paper  will  not  show 
through  the  ink,  whilst  a  translucent  pigment  is  required  in  the  three-  and 
four-colour  processes,  where  the  secondary  colours  are  obtained  by  super- 
imposing the  primary  ones. 

The  principal  black  pigments  are  lampblack,  gas  black  (or  carbon 
black),  bone  black,  and  artificial  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.    The  inorganic 
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coloured  pigments  include  Prussian  blue,^  ultramarine,  chrome  yellow 
(including  all  the  various  hues  from  pale  yellow  to  scarlet),  chrome  green, 
vermilion,  etc.  The  organic  pigments  include  the  various  coal-tar  lakes 
and  dyes. 

ISanufiicture  of  Ink* — The  mechanical  part  of  the  manufacture  of 
printing  inks  is  quite  simple.  The  vehicle  is  prepared  according  to  the 
desired  formula  and  then  the  pigments  are  added.  There  is  usually  a 
preliminary  mixing  in  a  mill  containing  broad  revolving  knives  or  paddles, 
after  which  the  inks  are  ground  in  a  grinding  mill.  This  latter  consists 
of  three  rolls  which  revolve  at  difFerent  speeds,  the  rear  one  slowest,  the  front 
roll  fastest..  The  ink  is  fed  between  the  rear  and  middle  rolls,  is  carried 
around  by  the  middle  to  the  front  roll,  where  it  is  automatically  scraped  off. 
The  differential  speed  gives  the  grinding  effect  and  reduces  the  pigment  to 
the  finest  division  possible.  Many  of  the  better  grades  of  ink  are  ground  a 
number  of  times  before  they  are  considered  satisfactory. 

Analjrsis. — There  has  been  very  little  work  published  on  the  analysis  of 
printing  inks.  The  methods  which  are  given  below  are  taken  largely  from 
the  article  on  this  subject  by  J.  B.  Tuttle  and  W.  H.  Smith.*  The  general 
procedure  consists  in  separating,  by  means  of  suitable  solvents  the  inks 
into  two  parts,  oils  and  pigments,  and  testing  the  separate  parts  for 
the  constituents  which  are  likely  to  be  present. 

For  inks  in  which  the  vehicle  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  mineral  or  rosin 
oils,  petroleum  ether  wUl  be  found  a  very  satisfactory  solvent,  but  for  gen- 
eral use  where  the  composition  is  unknown,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  ethyl  ether 
and  I  part  benzene  is  to  be  preferred.  The  separation  is  best  performed 
by  centrifuging;  the  settling  process  consumes  too  much  time  to  be  practicable. 

Separation  of  Oil  from  Pigment. — ^About  50  grm.  of  ink  (avoiding  the 
hard  film  which  frequently  forms  on  the  surface)  are  placed  in  a  weighed 
glass  tumbler  of  about  300  c.c.  capacity,  a  small  amount  of  solvent  added, 
and  the  whole  stirred  thoroughly  until  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  obtained. 
The  glass  is  then  filled  with  the  solvent  to  within  about  ^  in.  from  the  top, 
and  the  whole  again  stirred.  It  is  next  placed  in  the  metal  cup  of  the 
centrifuging  machine  and  the  space  between  the  glass  and  metal  cups  filled 
with  water  in  order  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  inside  the  glass 
during  the  centrifuging.  Placing  a  rubber  disc  at  the  bottom  of  the  metal 
cup  has  been  found  to  materially  lessen  the  danger  of  breakage  during  the 
operation.  The  metal  cup  and  contents  are  then  exactly  counterbalanced 
most  conveniently  by  either  a  second  sample  of  the  same  ink  or  another 
sample  of  ink,  and  then  both  are  placed  in  the  machine.  For  web-press  and 
flat-bed  inks,  2,000  revolutions  per  minute  for  10  minutes  will  suffice  for  a 

>  Tht  term  Pnusian  blue  ia  here  used  to  denote  any  of  the  iron  cyanide  blues,  such  as  Milori,  bronse, 
Chinese  blues,  etc.,  which  may  be  used  in  printing  inks.  These  names  are  applied  more  or  less  indis- 
criminately; the  simplest  procedure,  therefore,  is  to  use  the  better  known  term  "Prussian  blue"  to 
cover  an  of  th«m.  Even  if  there  were  a  standard  nomenclature,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be  iden- 
tified after  incorporation  in  a  printing  ink. 

«  Ttcknoiogic  Paptr  No,  39,  of  the  U,  S,  Bureau  of  Standards,  "The  Analysis  of  Printing  Inks.*' 
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complete  separation.  Where  gas  black  has  been  used,  it  has  frequently 
been  necessary  to  run  the  machine  at  2,600  to  2,800  revolutions  per  minute 
for  20  or  30  minutes  before  a  satisfactory  separation  is  secured.  The  dear 
liquid  is  decanted  through  a  pleated  filter  into  a  glass  bottle,  a  further 
quantity  of  solvent  added,  and  the  process  repeated.  Usually  three  treat* 
ments  suffice  to  give  practically  complete  separation  of  oil  and  pigment. 
The  glass  and  contents  are  dried  at  about  90°  and  on  cooling,  reweighed. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  the  pigment,  which  is  calculated  as  a  percentage. 
The  amount  of  pigment  on  the  filter  paper  should  be  negligible  if  the  centri- 
f  uging  has  been  efficient. 

This  method  will  not  always  yield  results  of  great  accuracy.  The  entvs, 
which  vary  in  magnitude  with  different  inks,  are  as  follows: 

Some  of  the  dyes  are  soluble  to  some  extent  in  the  solvents,  tending  to 
give  low  results  for  pigment. 

Hard  gums  may  not  be  completely  soluble,  and  thus  part  will  remain 
with  the  pigment. 

The  hard  scum  (linoxyn)  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ink  after  it 
has  been  exposed  awhile,  is  difficultly  soluble  and  remains  with  the  pigment. 
This  should  be  excluded  in  sampling,  for  if  it  is  not  done,  a  considerable  tnor 
may  be  introduced. 

Carbon  black  contains  some  particles  so  fine  that  it  is  impossible  to  cause 
them  to  settle,  even  in  the  centrifuge. 

The  net  error  of  this  separation  is  therefore  the  algebraic  sum  of  these 
various  errors. 

Analysis  of  the  OIL — The  oil  fraction  may  contain  any  of  the  oils,  etc., 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on  the  composition  of  inks.  Bituminous  sub- 
stances are  judged  largely  by  colour,  being  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  different 
substances  of  varying  chemical  nature;  the  estimation  of  the  total  amount 
present  is  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty  to  justify  the  time  required. 

Oil  Constants. — Estimating  the  oil  constants,  such  as  iodine  number, 
sapomfication  number,  acid  number,  etc.,  does  not  give  very  reliable  data  re- 
garding composition.  If  there  were  but  two  components,  the  proportion  of 
each  might  be  estimated  at  least  approximately  in  this  way,  but  with  three, 
and  sometimes  more  substances  present,  such  methods  are  useless,  even  if 
the  constants  of  the  individual  substances  are  well  known.^ 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  rely  upon  qualitative  tests,  supplemented  by 
quantitative  estimations  of  some  of  the  more  important  constituents.  The 
oil  fraction  of  an  ink  is  independent  of  the  colour;  therefore  the  separation 
given  below  is  applicable  to  inks  of  all  colours. 


>  The  variotis  linaeed  varaiahes  used  in  printing  inks  have  widely  vaiTixic  oomUnti  and  Uw 
tion  of  these  is  a  very  difficultoroblem.    Smith  and  Tuttle  have  shown  (Tsckmolotic  Fapm  No,  37  ci 
tk€  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, '  The  Iodine  Number  of  Linseed  and  Petroleum  Gila  ").  that  ali^t  rhsiMf^  I 

in  the  method  used  in  estimating  the  iodine  number  of  the   so-called  "burnt**  Unseed  vanuahca 
will  rave  widely  varying  results.     It  would  seem  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  determine  jisaK 
which  varnish  has  been  used,  and  the  difficulties  become  even  greater  when*  as  is  trequeatly  the  Oft 
two  or  mart  o/  tfum  art  used  in  th4  sam4  ink. 
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It  will  be  found  convenient  to  regard  the  oil  fraction  as  consisting  of  hard 
gums,  rosin,  unsaponifiable  matter  (rosin  and  mineral  oils)  and  linseed  oil. 

Elaid  Gisms. — ^The  hard  gums  are  difficult  to  estimate,  the  only  method 
which  has  given  any  measure  of  satisfaction  being  that  of  Mcllhiny.^ 
This  method  depends  upon  the  insolubility  of  hard  gums  in  water  and 
petroleum  ether.  The  method  is  much  better  adapted  for  the  analysis  of 
paints  than  printing-ink  varnishes,  but  it  can  be  used  for  the  latter  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  amount  present. 

Unsaponifiable  Matter. — Sufficient  of  the  solution  from  the  separation  of 
the  oil  and  pigment  td  leave  a  residue  of  about  s  grm.  is  evaporated  in  a 
weighed  beaker;  50  c.c.  of  normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  is  added,  the 
beaker  covered  with  a  watch  glass,  and  heated  on  a  steam-bath  for  several 
hours,  being  stirred  frequently  to  assist  saponification.  When  the  latter  is 
complete,  the  watch  glass  is  removed  and  the  alcohol  distilled  o£F.  The 
residue  is  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  with  successive  portions  of  water, 
in  aU  about  loo  c.c.  being  used,  and  extracted  with  petroleum  ether  until 
no  further  oil  can  be  removed.  Four  extractions  are  usually  sufficient.  The 
pettoleum  ether  fractions  are  united  in  another  funnel,  washed  with  water 
until  the  wash- water  is  no  longer  alkaline,  filtered  into  a  weighed  beaker,  the 
petroleum  ether  distilled  oS  and  the  residue  dried  at  95^,  cooled  and  weighed. 
If  this  unsaponifiable  matter  is  over  2%,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  some- 
thing else  than  linseed  oil  and  hard  gums.  The  wash-water  from  the  first 
two  washings  should  be  united  with  the  water  layer  in  the  first  separating 
funnel. 

Rosin. — ^This  unsaponifiable  matter  is  tested  for  the  presence  of  rosin  oil. 
The  most  satisfactory  method  of  testing  qualitatively  for  this  material  is  the 
Liebermann-Storch  test,  which  consists  in  heating  a  small  portion  of  the  oil 
with  10  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  adding  a  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.63.  A  violet  colouration  indicates  rosin  oil.  It 
is  alwa3rs  best  to  carry  out  a  control  test  at  the  same  time  with  some  pure 
rosin  or  rosin  oQ.    The  test  is  identical  for  the  two  materials. 

If  the  test  for  rosin  oil  is  positive,  the  alkaline  aqueous  solution  which  has 
been  extracted  with  petroleum  ether  is  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (there 
is  usually  sufficient  dye  present  from  tl^e  ink  to  act  as  indicator),  and  the  fatty 
adds  which  are  thus  liberated  are  extracted  with  successive  portions  of  ethyl 
ether.  These  extracts  are  united,  washed  free  from  acid  and  salts  and 
evaporated  in  a  small  beaker. 

A  quantitative  determination  of  the  rosin  can  be  made  either  by  the 
Twitchell  method,  which  depends  upon  the  separation  of  the  esters  of  the 
organic  adds,  or  by  Cladding's  method,*  which  depends  upon  the  separation 
of  the  silver  salts  of  these  acids. 

A  very  satisfactory  method  is  Parry's  modification  of  Cladding's  method.' 

>  p.  C.  McIUiiiiy,  Ckem.  Eng.,  1908,  8,  70;  Chem,  Abs„  1908,  a,  2630. 
*Amer.  Ck€m,  Jomr.,  x88x.  3,  4x6. 
•  Vol.  IV.  p.  73. 
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The  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol,  a  drop  o£  phenol- 
phthalein  added  and  then  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (i  part  alkali 
to  2  water)  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkaline.  The  solution  is  heated  for  a 
few  minutes,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  transferred  to  a  100  c.c.  stoppered 
graduated  cylinder.  The  latter  is  filled  to  the  100  c.c.  mark  with  ethyl  ether, 
2  grm.  of  powdered  silver  nitrate  crystals  are  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken 
vigorously  for  15  minutes,  in  order  to  convert  the  acids  into  their  silver  salts. 
When  the  insoluble  salts  have  settled,  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  solution  (containing 
the  silver  salts  of  rosin)  are  pipetted  off  into  a  second  100  c.c.  cylinder,  and 
shaken  with  20  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ( i  acid  to  2  water) .  The  ethereal 
layer  is  drawn  off,  and  the  aqueous  layer  is  shaken  twice  with  ether.  The 
ether  extracts  are  united,  washed  with  water,  and  the  ether  distilled  off  in  a 
weighed  beaker.  The  residue  (rosin)  is  dried  at  no**  to  115**,  cooled,  and 
weighed.  The  results  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  original  weight  of  the 
oil. 

The  difference  between  100  and  the  sum  of  the  unsaponifiable  matter  (if 
over  2%)  and  the  rosin,  may  be  considered  linseed  oil. 

Analjrsis  of  the  Pigment. 

Black  Inks. — ^A  mixture  of  oil  and  black  pigments  will  not  give  a  pure 
dense  black,  owing  to  the  various  undertones  of  the  pigments.  Moreover, 
the  public  is  accustomed,  in  printing,  to  accept  as  black  what  is  really  a  blue- 
black.  Practically  all  of  the  pigments  from  black  inks  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain more  or  less  blue,  either  in  the  form  of  Prussian  blue,  or  blue  dyes  and 
lakes. 

Ashing. — The  first  step 'in  the  analysis  of  the  pigment  of  a  black  ink  is 
to  ignite  a  weighed  quantity  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (platinum  cannot  be  used 
on  account  of  the  lead  which  is  usually  present).  The  ignition  should  be  per* 
formed  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature  required  to  obtain  complete  com- 
bustion. This  precaution  is  general  and  applies  to  all  inks.  The  loss  on 
ignition  represents  lampblack,  the  carbon  of  the  bone-black  (should  there  be 
any  present),  aniline  dyes,  and  undissolved  oils  and  gums.  Prussian  blue 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  part  of  it  being  volatilized,  the  iron  remaining  behind 
as  ferric  oxide.  The  residue  from  the  ignition  contains  any  added  mineral 
matter  of  the  pigment,  lead  or  manganese  from  the  driers,  ferric  oxide  from 
the  Prussian  blue,  or  ferric  oxide  added  as  such  (the  so-called  magnetic  pig- 
ment), calcium  phosphate  if  bone-black  is  present,  and  alkali  or  calcium  car- 
bonates from  the  soaps  present.  All  ignitions  of  pigment  must  be  performed 
under  a  hood  having  a  strong  draught. 

Prussian  blue  should  be  tested  for  qualitatively  in  the  dry  pigment.  For 
this  purpose,  i  grm.  of  pigment  is  moistened  with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  normal 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  heated  on  the  steam-bath  until  the  alcohol  is 
removed,  5  c.c.  of  water  added,  and  the  insoluble  matter  filtered  off.     The 
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filtrate  is  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered  again  if  necessary. 
When  ferric  chloride  is  added  a  blue  precipitate  will  be  obtained  if  Prussian 
blue  is  present.  Sometimes  sufficient  blue  dye  goes  through  the  filtrate  to 
obscure  the  indication.  In  this  case  the  solution  is  again  made  alkaline  and 
filtered.  After  filtration  it  is  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  before  and 
then  copper  sulphate  is  added.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  thor* 
oughly,  and  consists  of  reddish-brown  copper  ferrocyanide.  It  is  advisable, 
in  case  of  doubt,  to  add  a  small  amount  of  Prussian  blue  to  the  pigment,  and 
make  a  control  test.  The  ash  is  analysed  quantitatively  for  insoluble  matter, 
lead,  iron,  manganese  and  calcium. 

Insohible  Matter. — 0.250  grm.  of  the  ash  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  for  a  few  minutes,  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and  weighed.  It  is 
transferred  to  a  250  c.c.  beaker,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  being  used  to 
dissolve  any  material  that  may  stick  to  the  crucible.  About  25  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  the  beaker  covered  with  a  watch  glass, 
and  after  heating  until  as  much  as  will  go  in  solution  is  dissolved,  the  cover  is 
removed,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  50  to  75  c.c.  of  boiling 
water  added,  and  the  solution  is  filtered,  washing  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
The  filter  paper  and  residue  are  ignited  and  weighed,  and  the  product  called 
"insoluble  maUer" 

Lead. — 50  c.c.  of  10%  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  filtrate  from  the 
previous  estimation  and  evaporated  down  until  the  solution  fumes  strongly. 
This  is  cooled,  diluted  carefully  with  about  100-150  c.c.  of  water  and  heated 
on  the  steam-bath  until  any  basic  ferric  sulphate  which  sometimes  separates 
is  redissolved.  The  precipitate,  containing  the  lead  sulphate,  is  now  filtered 
off.  A  small  amount  of  lead  sulphate  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  solu- 
tion, but  inasmuch  as  the  ash  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
ink,  and  of  this  only  a  small  amount  is  lead,  the  amount  thus  lost  is  negligible. 
The  precipitated  lead  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  ammoniimi  citrate  or  acetate, 
filtered  from  any  insoluble  matter,  the  filtrate  made  strongly  acid  with 
sulphuric  add,  and  the  precipitated  lead  sulphate  filtered  off  on  a  Gooch 
crucible,  ignited  and  weighed.  A  platinum  Gooch  crucible  with  a  platinum 
felt  will  be  found  extremely  satisfactory.  The  insoluble  matter  from  the 
ammonium  acetate  solution  should  be  examined  for  calcium  and  barium. 

Another  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  lead  is  nearly  to  neutralise  the 
add  present  with  sodium  carbonate,  saturate  the  solution  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  filter  off  the  precipitated  lead  sulphide,  dissolve  it  in  fairly  strong 
nitric  add  and  determine  the  lead  as  sulphate  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  as 
above  described.  In  this  case  solution  in  ammonium  acetate  is  omitted. 
The  former  method  is  advantageous  when  qualitative  tests  show  that  there  is 
very  little  manganese  present,  and  it  is  desired  to  estimate  only  the  iron. 
After  the  lead  sulphate  has  been  removed  the  solution  obtained  is  in  perfect 
condition  for  this  estimation. 
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Inm. — The  iron  in  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate  is  reduced  to  the 
ferrous  condition  by  passing  the  solution  through  a  Jones  reductor,  and  the 
ferrous  sulphate  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Iron  is  separated  from  manganese  and  other  metals  which  may  be  present 
by  precipitating  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  the  precipitate  being  filtered  off, 
redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  repredpitated  with  ammonium  hydroxide 
and  again  filtered.  It  is  now  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  the  solution  evi^orated  until  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed; 
it  is  diluted  and  the  iron  estimated  as  before,  with  the  Jones  reductor.  This 
method  is  rapid  and  accurate.  Before  adding  ammonium  hydroxide,  if 
hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  used,  the  solution  should  be  boiled  until  all  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed,  and  nitric  acid  added  to  oxidise  the  iron  to  the 
ferric  condition. 

Manganese. — Hydrogen  sulphide  is  now  passed  into  the  ammoniacal 
solution  from  the  iron  precipitation.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  and 
the  precipitate,  if  there  is  any,  is  examined  for  manganese.  Usually  there  is 
only  a  trace  of  manganese,  insufficient  to  warrant  a  quantitative  estimation. 
Should  there  be  much  manganese,  the  sulphide  can  be  filtered  off,  and  the 
quantitative  estimation  made  by  conversion  into  the  p3rrophosphate. 

Calcium. — If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  calcium,  this  can  be  done  after 
filtering  from  the  manganese  sulphide.  (If  phosphates  are  present,  as  for 
instance,  if  bone-black  is  present,  a  basic  acetate  separation  is  required.) 
In  either  case,  the  lead  should  be  separated  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
filtrate  from  the  manganese  sulphide  is  heated  on  the  steam-bath  until  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed,  ammonium  hydroxide  and  anunonium  oxa- 
late are  added,  and  the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  is  estimated  either  as 
calcium  oxide  or  sulphate. 

Nature  of  the  Pi^ent — The  percentage  of  ash  will  be  of  gttat  assistance 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  pigment.  Black  oxide  of  iron  is  only  slightly 
changed  on  heating,  being  completely  oxidbed  to  ferric  oxide.  Bone-blade 
is  composed  largely  of  caldum  phosphate,  yielding  the  greater  part  of  its 
weight  as  ash.  The  presence  of  any  large  amount  of  phosphoric  add  will  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  bone-black  has  been  used. 

In  the  absence  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  we  may  assume  that  all  of  the  iron 
in  the  filtrate  is  due  to  the  Prussian  blue.  The  percentage  of  FesOs  in  the  ash, 
multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  pigment,  multiplied  by  the  factor 
1.53  will  give  roughly  the  amount  of  Prussian  blue  present.  The  factor  1.53 
is  obtained  from  the  ratio  Fe7(CN)  is  to  FesOs.  It  is  purely  theoretical  and  is 
probably  low,  but  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes. 

When  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  is  suspected,  i  grm.  of  pigment  is 
wrapped  in  filter  paper,  and  the  dye  extracted  with  alcohol,  uang  for  this 
purpose  an  extractor  of  the  Wiley  type,  in  which  the  material  is  extracted  by 
the  solvent  at  its  boiling  point.  When  all  the  dye  has  been  extracted,  the 
paper  and  contents  are  dried,  and  the  nitrogen  is  estimated  in  the  residue  by 
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the  Kjeldahl  method.  From  the  nitrogen  thus  obtained,  the  Prussian  blue  is 
calculated,  using  the  factor  3.41.  The  FesOs  present  in  this  amount  of 
Prussian  blue  is  deducted  from  the  total  FesOs  found  in  the  ash.  The 
remainder  will  be  the  percentage  of  iron  from  the  magnetic  oxide.  The 
formula  of  the  latter  is  theoretically  Fei049  and  the  proper  calculation  should  be 
made.  This  method  for  the  estimation  of  Prussian  blue  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  aniline  dye  is  the  only  other  material  which  may  contain 
nitrogen.  Instead  of  calculating  the  Prussian  blue  from  the  amount  of  iron 
present,  it  is  estimated  from  the  nitrogen  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the 
aniline  dye.  In  this  way  both  Prussian  blue  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  may 
be  estimated  with  reasonable  acctuiury. 

Dyes. — ^Practically  all  the  dyes  which  are  used  in  black  printing  inks 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  so  that  an  approximate'  estimation  can  be  made  by 
extracting  the  pigment  with  this  solvent.  This  method  is  the  same  as 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  alcoholic  solution  being  evaporated 
off  in  a  weighed  beaker,  dried  at  90^,  cooled  and  weighed. 

Blue  Inks. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  pigment  is  ignited  as  under  black  pigments 
The  ash  is  anal3rsed  by  the  same  process  as  before,  determining  only  lead, 
manganese,  and  iron  if  the  qualitative  tests  show  that  Prussian  blue  is 
present.  The  lead  and  manganese  are  reported  as  metallic  driers,  the  iron 
is  calculated  as  Prussian  blue,  and  the  remainder  reported  as  mineral  filler. 
The  composition  of  the  filler,  as  a  rule,  is  of  no  consequence. 

Uttiamaiine. — ^The  presence  of  ultramarine  will  be  shown  by  the  blue 
cdour  of  the  ash.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  from  the  latter  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  add.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  method  for  its 
quantitative  estimation.  In  this  case,  the  ash  is  reported  after  deducting 
the  lead  and  manganese. 

Soluble  aniline  dyes  are  estimated  by  extraction  with  alcohol  as  under 
black  pigments. 

Red  Inks. 

VenniUoii. — ^The  most  brilliant  red  mineral  pigment  is  unquestionably 
vermilion  (mercuric  sulphide).  Its  price  prohibits  its  use  except  in  inks 
used  for  special  purposes.  It  is  very  readily  detected  qualitatively  by  cover- 
ing a  smsdl  quantity  of  pigment  with  4  or  5  c.c.  of  aqua  regia,  and  heating 
gently.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  5  voliunes  of  water,  filtered,  and 
stannous  chloride  added  to  the  filtrate.  A  gra3dsh  precipitate  of  mercury 
will  be  formed  if  vermilion  is  present.  A  very  small  amount  can  be  readily 
detected  by  this  test. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  vermilion,  however,  is  much  more 
difficult.    One  method  is  to  dissolve  the  mercuric  sulphide  in  aqua  regia,  and 
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after  nearly  neutralising  the  diluted  solution,  to  precipitate  the  mercuric 
sulphide  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  weigh  the  precipitate  on  a  Gooch  cru- 
cible, observing  all  the  precautions  to  eliminate  sulphur  which  separates 
during  the  precipitation. 

The  following  process  has  also  been  found  of  value:  i  grm.  of  the  pigment 
is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  anunonium  sulphide.  Soditun  hydroxide 
is  then  added,  whilst  stirring.  The  beaker  is  placed  upon  the  steam-bath, 
more  alkali  is  added  if  necessary,  until  all  the  mercuric  sulphide  passes  into 
solution.  An  undue  excess  of  alkali  should  be  avoided. «  The  solution  is 
allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  thoroughly.  To  the 
filtrate,  sufficient  ammonium  nitrate  to  reprecipitate  the  mercuric  sulphide 
is  added,  and  it  is  then  boiled  to  expel  anunonia.  The  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  settle,  which  takes  but  a  short  time,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  decanted 
through  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible.  The  residual  mercuric  sulphide  is  boiled 
with  a  little  sodium  sulphite  solution  to  remove  free  sulphur,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  the  crucible,  where  it  is  washed  with  hot  water  until  it  no 
longer  reacts  with  silver  nitrate  solution.    It  is  dried  at  xio*^  and  weighed. 

The  distillation  method,  in  which  the  mercury  is  absorbed  by  gold, 
and  the  various  electrolytic  methods  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  them. 

Metallic  Driers. — The  pigment  is  ignited  and  the  ash  analysed  for  lead 
and  manganese.    The  remainder  of  the  ash  is  reported  as  mineral  filler. 

Green  Inks. 

The  colouring  matter  may  be  chrome  green,  green  lake  or  dye.  Some 
of  the  darker  shades  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  lampblack. 

Ash. — The  ash  of  the  pigment  is  estimated  as  usual.  Part  of  this  ash 
is  tested  qualitatively  for  chromium.  If  present,  the  ash  should  be  tested 
for  the  following  substances:  lead  chromate,  lead  sulphate,  lead  oxide, 
barium  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,  ferric  oxide,  and  oxides  of  manganese. 

Stdphur. — To  estimate  sulphur,  0.250  grm.  of  the  ash  and  5  gi^n.  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate  axe 
fused  in  a  [>orcelain  crucible  over  a  sulphur-free  flame.  The  cooled  mass 
is  extracted  with  hot  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  10  c.c.  of  10%  barium  chloride  solu- 
tion are  added.  After  standing  over  night,  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate 
is  filtered  off,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  usual.  The  solution  should  be  siif- 
ficiently  add  to  prevent  any  significant  contamination  of  the  barium  sulphate 
with  bariuni  chromate. 

Barium. — To  estimate  barium,  the  insoluble  matter  from  the  determina- 
tion of  sulphur,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  made  neariy 
neutral  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into 
the  solution  until  all  the  lead  is  precipitated.    The  lead  sulphide  is  filtered 
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off,  the  filtrate  heated  to  boiling,  and  10  c.c.  of  10%  sulphuric  acid  are  added. 
The  barium  sulphate  is  treated  as  directed  under  the  determination  of 
sulphur. 

ChnMniunL — ^A  fresh  portion  of  ash  is  mixed  with  sodium  peroxide,  and 
fused  in  a  nickel  crucible.  The  cooled  melt  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
filtered.  Carbon  dioxide  is  passedinto  the  filtrate,  and  the  latter  heated  again 
on  the  steam-bath  in  order  to  precipitate  any  lead  which  may  have  been  held 
iq>  by  the  sodium  hydroxide.  Any  insoluble  matter  which  may  separate  is 
filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  made  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  po- 
tassium iodide  added,  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  a  standard  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.  From  the  amount  of  thiosulphate  used,  the  amount  of 
chromium  oxide  present  is  calculated. 

The  two  precipitates  from  the  estimation  of  chromium  are  combined, 
and  used  for  the  estimation  of  lead,  iron,  manganese  and  calcium.  They  are 
dissolved  off  the  filter  paper  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  nearly 
neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  passed  into  the 
solution.  The  precipitated  lead  sulphide  is  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  nitric 
add,  and  estimated  as  sulphate  as  directed  under  black  pigments.  The 
filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide  is  treated  for  iron,  manganese,  and  calcium, 
as  directed  under  black  pigments.  Usually  only  the  iron  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  quantitative  estimation. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  precise  directions  for  calculating  the  results  from  the 
preceding  estimations.  To  a  large  extent  the  analyst  must  use  his  experience 
in  deciding  the  various  questions  as  they  arise.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  all  of  the  chromiimi  was  originally  present  as  lead  chromate,  and  it 
should  be  so  calculated.  The  iron  oxide  should  be  calculated  as  Prussian 
blue  provided  there  is  a  positive  qualitative  test.  Any  barium  present  should 
be  calculated  as  sulphate;  if  there  is  any  question  as  to  its  being  originally 
present  as  carbonate,  the  ash  of  the  pigment  is  treated  with  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  barium.  Barytes 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  absence  of 
barytes,  the  sulphur  present  is  calculated  as  lead  sulphate.  The  excess  of 
lead  over  that  required  for  the  lead  chromate  and  sulphate,  may  be  considered 
as  drier. 

China  clay  may  be  present,  either  as  an  added  part  of  the  chrome  green, 
or  as  the  base  of  a  green  lake.  Aluminium  hydroxide  is  also  used  as  a  base 
for  coal-tar  lakes.  In  such  cases,  the  iinestimated  portion  of  the  ash  should 
be  reported  as  lake  base  or  mineral  filler. 

Green  dyes  are  estimated  by  extraction  as  usual.  In  the  absence  of 
chrome  green,  the  pigment  is  ashed,  and  the  ash  analysed  for  lead  and  man- 
ganese only,  the  remainder  being  reported  as  mineral  fillers. 

If  lampblack  has  been  used  to  produce  a  dark  shade  of  green,  it  can  be 
tested  for  qualitatively  by  taking  a  small  portion  of  the  pigment,  treating  it 
with  strong  alkali,  and  filtering  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washing  first  with 
30 
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hot  water,  and  finally  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid  •  Lampblack 
will  show  a  black  residue,  which  will  disappear  on  ignition.  No  quantitative 
estimation  has  been  developed  for  this  material,  and  it  is  generally  classed 
with  the  volatile  constituents,  which  are  then  reported  as  aniline  dye,  lamp- 
black, undissolved  oil,  etc. 

Inks  of  Other  Colours* 

The  above  classes  represent  the  inks  most  used  for  ordinary  work.  If  it 
is  desired  to  test  other  colours,  the  general  procedure  would  be  simply  to  make 
qualitative  tests  for  the  pigments.  The  metallic  driers  present  can  be 
determined  in  the  ash  if  so  desired.  References  to  the  various  text-books 
on  this  subject  may  be  of  assistance  in  suggesting  what  materials  may  be 
present. 

Permanence  to  light 

■ 

With  coloured  inks,  the  question  of  importance  is  frequently  not  so  much 
what  dye  or  lake  has  been  used,  and  how  much,  but  how  permanent  it  is. 
Exposure  to  light  is  the  easiest  method  for  determining  this.  This  test  is 
performed  by  making  some  streaks  on  white  paper  with  the  ink  in  question. 
These  should  be  about  ^  in.  wide,  and-about  lo  in.  long.  The  film  of  ink 
should  be  as  thin  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  should  correspond  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  ink  used  in  printing.  The  sheet  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  dark  place  for  24  hours  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  is  then 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  middle  section  is  exposed  to  direct  sunli^t 
until  the  colour  changes,  or  until  it  is  apparent  that  no  change  will  take  place, 
50  to  75  hours  being  about  the  right  length  of  time.  The  two  outside  sec- 
tions are  kept  in  the  dark,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  After  the  exposure 
is  completed,  the  strips  are  joined  together  in  their  original  position,  when  it 
is  possible  to  detect  very  slight  changes  in  colour.  A  number  of  inks  can  be 
tested  on  the  same  sheet  if  so  desired. 

Another  method  for  determining  the  relative  permanency  of  different 
samples  of  the  same  colour  has  been  suggested.^ 

Flat  tints  of  each  ink  are  printed  as  strongly  as  if  they  were  to  be  part  of 
a  colour  job.  These  tints  should  be  about  5  in.  by  7  in.  in  size.  They  should 
then  be  cut  out  to  this  size.  A  photometer  scale  is  then  made  of  five  layers 
of  fine  tissue  paper,  each  layer  i  in.  narrower  than  the  preceding*  This 
will  give  five  different  thicknesses  of  tissue,  each  thickness  representing  a 
band  i  in.  by  7  in.  Across  these,  and  about  i  in.  apart,  should  be  glued 
three  strips  of  opaque  black  paper,  i  in.  wide  and  5  in.  long,  starting  i  in. 
from  and  parallel  to  one  narrow  edge  of  the  tissue  paper.  The  photometer 
thus  made,  and  a  printed  sheet  of  the  ink  to  be  tested,  are  then  put  into  a 


1  Private  oommonication  from  Mr.  H.  R.  Gaylord  aad  Mr.  ATOill.  of  the  State  IiMtit«t«  for  tkt 
■tttdy  of  Malignant  DiMaae,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  through  Mr.  B.  S.  Mooret  of  the  U.  S.  Goi 
Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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photographic  printing  frame  which  has  a  plain  glass  in  the  front  of  it. 
The  whole  is  then  exposed  to  the  sunlight  with  an  ordinary  photographic 
printing-out  photometer  until  the  total  exposure  has  reached  a  certain  value 
on  the  photometer  scale  (usually  the  last  number).  When  the  printed  sheet 
is  taken  from  the  frame,  it  will  be  found  to  be  divided  into  three  unfaded 
areas,  corresponding  with  the  three  opaque  black  strips,  and  four  faded 
areas,  each  divided  into  five  i-in.  squares  which  have  each  received  differ- 
ent amounts  of  light.  By  placing  sheets  of  different  printing  inks  of  the 
same  colour  in  the  frame,  and  exposing  to  sunlight  to  the  same  photometer 
number,  the  relative  permanency  of  the  different  inks  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  If  desired,  three  inks  may  be  tested  at  one  time  by  cutting  the 
flat  tints  into  strips  2  in.  wide  and  5  in.  long,  and  placing  them  in  the 
frame  so  that  each  has  an  exposed  and  an  unexposed  area. 

Dyes  and  Lakes. 

So  far,  little  success  has  been  met  with  in  attempting  to  estimate  the 
various  coal-tar  lakes  used  in  printing  inks.  The  soluble  dyes  may  be 
removed  by  extraction,  and  the  amount  present  estimated  in  this  way.  Some 
of  these  may  be  identified  by  the  number  and  location  of  the  absorption  bands, 
using  for  this  purpose  the  tables  given  by  J.  Formanik  in  his  book  on  "Spek* 
tranalyHscher  Nackweis  KUnstlicher  Organischen  Farbstoffe.'* 

Special  Tests. 

The  foregoing  tests  cover  practically  all  the  important  components  of  the 
common  inks.  A  few  other  tests  might  be  made  in  case  of  trouble  that 
cannot  otherwise  be  located. 

Volatile  constituents  in  the  ink  can  be  determined  by  placing  a  weighed 
quantity  in  a  shallow  layer  in  a  [>orcelain  or  glass  dish  and  heating  in  an  air- 
bath  for  I  hour  at  105^,  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  and  weighing.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of  dr3dng  in  an  inert  atmosphere.  These 
volatile  constituents  may  be  benzine,  turpentine,  benzene,  etc. 

Certain  patents  call  for  the  use  of  sodium  silicate  (water  glass)  in  the 
thickening  of  the  oil.  The  alkaline  nature  of  this  substance  would  prohibit 
its  use  in  the  presence  of  blue  dyes  and  Prussian  blue.  It  will  probably  be 
found  with  the  pigment,  and  is  easily  tested  for  by  treating  the  pigment  with 
boiling  water,  filtering  off  the  undissolved  material,  and  testing  the  filtrate 
with  phenolphthaleln.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  a  desirable  substance  in 
printing  inks. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  V. 

Page  675,  line  4,  for  "  Eisingallustintien  "  read  ''Eisengallustiaten." 
Page  698  (index)  under  "Knecht,"  for  "stannous''  read  "titanous." 
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By  PERCY  H.  WALKER. 


For  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  writing  inks  reference  may  be  made 
to  F.  W.  Hinrichsen  (Die  Untersuchung  von  Eisengallustinten,  page  65)  and 
R.  Kempf  (Untersuchung  Uber  Eisengallustinienf  Mitt.  EdnigL  Materials 
Prlifungsamt,  1913,  451). 
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By  W.  a.  DAVIS. 


Estimation  of  Ammonia  and  Trimetiiylamine. 

K.  Budai^  suggests  the  following  method  to  estimate  trimethylamine  and 
ammonia  when  present  together.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorides 
of  the  two  bases  is  treated  with  excess  of  formalin,  previously  made  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein  and  is  then  titrated  with  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  in  pres- 
ence of  phenolphthalein;  the  number  of  c.c.  used  {x)  corresponds  with  the 
ammonia. 

4NH4Cl+6CHiO+4NaOH  =  (CHa)6N4+ioH20+4NaCl 

The  solution  is  now  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  made  strongly 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  concentrated  to  one-third  of  its  volume  over  a 
bare  flame.  The  hexamethylenetetramine  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
formaldehyde  on  the  ammonium  salt  is  in  this  way  hydrolysed  into  ammonia 
and  formaldehyde.  The  solution  is  now  made  alkaline  and  distilled,  the 
vi^urs  being  collected  in  excess  of  N/io  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  subsequentiy 
remaining  being  titrated.  From  this  titration  the  number  of  c.c.  (y)  of 
the  N/io  alkali  corresponding  with  the  ammonia  and  trimethylamine  is 
ascertained,  and  hence  y^x  gives  the  value  corresponding  with  the 
trimethylamine. 

Hsrdrazine. 

For  the  properties  of  hydrazine  nitrate,  see  W.  R.  E.  Hodgkinson.^ 
This  salt  melts  at  70^  and  may  be  kept  at  100^  for  a  long  time  without 
change.  When  heated  at  200^  in  vacuo  the  gases  evolved  correspond  with 
decomposition  according  to  the  equation:  4NH2.NH2,  HNOs^sNa+sNO 
+ioHjO.  Heated  in  a  closed  vessel  the  nitrate  decomposes  violently  but 
under  ordinary  pressure  merely  burns  rapidly.  Contact  with  many  oxi-r 
dising  agents,  for  example,  permanganates,  chromates,  peroxides,  causes 
inflammation.  A  solution  of  the  nitrate  does  not  act  appreciably  on  zinc, 
cadmium  and  magnesium  (which  are,  however,  rapidly  dissolved  by  cold 
saturated  anmionium  nitrate  solution).  Zinc,  cadmium  and  copper  added 
to  the  fused  salt  cause  a  flaming  decomposition  of  the  salt  at  slightiy  above 
70^.  Fragments  of  ordinary  commercial  cube  cobalt  or  nickel  added  to  the 
fused  salt  cause  a  violet  explosion,  but  this  behaviour  is  not  shown  by  the 


>  ZtU,  Physiol.  Chem,,  I9i3t  86,  107. 

>  J.  Soe,  Cfum.  Ind.,  19x3,  3a,  519. 
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same  metals  that  have  been  melted  and  worked  mto  wire,  nor  by  these 
metals  when  prepared  by  reducing  the  ozides  in  hydrogen.  In  the  latter 
case  the  metal  is  only  slightly  oxidised  when  added  to  the  fused  nitrate, 
which  bums  away  rapidly. 

According  to  Sommer^  hydrazine  may  be  estimated  in  presence  of  nitrous 
acid  by  titrating  with  iodine  after  adding  bicarbonate,  and  the  amount  of 
nitrous  acid  may  then  be  found  by  adding  potassium  iodide,  displacing 
oxygen  by  carbon  dioxide,  adding  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  titrating  with 
thiosulphate. 

Estimation  of  AnttDyrine* 


W.  O.  Emery  and  S.  Palkin^  give  the  following  methods  of  estimating 
antipyrine  either  alone  or  in  presence  of  other  substances. 

I.  Ahne  or  free  from  substances  yielding  a  derivative  capable  of  being 
extracted  with  chloroform. 

A  quantity  of  the  sample  containing  not  more  than  0.25  grm.  of  anti- 
P3rrine  is  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  water  and  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  alcohol- 
free  chloroform,  0.5  grm.  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  a  slight  excess 
of  iodine  (15-20  c.c.  of  N/s  solution);  after  vigourously  agitating  at  intervals 
during  5  minutes,  the  free  iodine  is  removed  by  adding  thiosulphate  and 
the  iodo-antip3nrine  extracted  by  shaking  thrice  with  25  c.c.  of  chloroform 
each  time.  The  chloroform  extract  is  washed  with  water,  filtered,  evi^rated 
and  the  residue  dried  during  30  minutes  at  iio^  and  weighed.  The  weight 
multiplied  by  0.5992  gives  the  quantity  of  antip3rrine. 

n.  When  antipyrine  is  mixed  with  acetanUidey  phenacetin,  stdphonal  or 
other  substances  which  do  not  give  an  iodine-derivative  insoluble  in  aqueous 
acid. 

The  sample  (containing  not  more  than  0.25  grm.  of  antipyrine)  is  dis- 
solved in  50  c.c.  of  water  and  shaken  well  with  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  50-60  c.c.  of  N/10  iodine;  after  3  hours,  the  clear  liquid 
is  decanted  through  a  filter  of  glass  wool  and  asbestos  and  the  tarry  pre- 
cipitate of  antipyrine  periodide  washed  eight  to  nine  times  by  decantation 
with  5%  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  free 
from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetone.  The  solution  is  treated  with  5  c.c  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate  solution  and  50  c.c.  of  water,  shaken  for  5  minutes, 
whereby  the  periodide  is  converted  into  iodo-antipyrine,  the  excess  of  iodine 
is  removed  by  thiosulphate  and  the  iodo-antipyrine  extracted  by  shaking 
three  times  with  40  c.c.  of  chloroform  each  time  and  estimated  as  descibed 
in  I. 

Qualitative  Tests  for  Antipyrine  and  Pyramidone. 

According  to  Javillier'  in  a  solution  of  antipyrine  containing  0.7%  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  silicotungstic  jicid  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  the 

^  Zeii,  anorgan,  Ckem,,  19x3,  83,  X19. 
'/.  tnd.  EHg,  Ckem.,  19x4.  O,  1751. 
*Bittt.  Sci.  Pkarmaeol,,  191a.  19,  70. 
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coinposition  SiOt,  i2W0t,  aHsO,  4CnHi^Nt,  7HA  which  loses  3>^HiO  at 
120^.  A  visible  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  solution  containing  only  i  part 
of  antipyrine  in  io,ooo.  Under  similar  conditions  in  solutions  of  pyramidone 
attaining  0.35%  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yeUaw  amorphous  precipitate, 
SiOt,  i2WOs,  2Hs0,  3CisHi70Nty  8H^  is  produced  which  loses  the  whole 
of  its  water  at  120^ 

According  to  Moulin^  pyramidone  produces  a  blue  colouration  with  solu* 
tionsof  silver  or  mercury  nitrate.  No  colouration  is  produced  with  pure  nitric 
add  but  if  the  acid  contains  nitrous  acid,  the  colouration  is  obtained. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VI. 

Fuge  I,  line  5  from  bottom,  *'  tiiamin-compounds,"  should  read  "  triamino-compounds.'' 
Page  4,  line  2,  "calcium  hydroxide"  should  be  "caldum  oxide." 
Page  36,  first  line  of  footnote,  "levulinic"  should  be  "Icvulinic." 
Page  49,  line  a  from  bottom,  "halagen"  should  read  ''halogen." 

>  Ann,  CMm,  Anclyt,  19x2.  17»  13. 


ANILINE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 


By  S.  S.  SADTLER. 


ESTIMATION  OF  ACETANILIDE  AND  PHBNACETIN  IN 

ADMIXTURE. 

Phenacetin. — W.  O.  Emery*  gives  the  following  procedure:  Into  a 
small  (50  C.C.)  lipped  Erlenmeyer  flask  introduce  0.2  grm.  of  the  phenacetin- 
acetanilide  mixture,  add  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  add,  heat  gently  over  wire 
gauze  to  complete  solution,  then  dilute  with  40  c.c.  of  water  previously  warmed 
to  70**.  Transfer  the  clear  acetous  liquid,  by  pouring  and  careful  washing  of 
the  flask  with  two  10  c.c.  portions  of  warm  (40*^)  water,  into  a  glass-stoppered, 
graduated  100  c.c.  flask,  into  which  have  been  previously  run  from  a  burette 
25  C.C.  of  standard  iodine,  of  a  strength  sUghtly  above iV^/5  and  warmed  to  40^. 
Rotate  the  resulting  menstruum  to  uniformity,  the  flask  being  closed  mean- 
while, then  add  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  dose  flask  again  and 
continue  rotation  imtil  copious  cr3rstallisation  is  apparent,  then  set  the 
product  aside  to  cool.  If  the  ratio  of  phenacetin  to  acetanilide  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  i,  crystalline  scales  will  form  almost  immediatdy  on  adding  the 
acid.  As  the  proportion  of  acetanilide  increases,  however,  the  periodide  is 
not  only  more  inclined  to  maintain  the  liquid  state,  with  the  result  that 
cr3rstallisation  becomes  proportionatdy  slower,  but  its  separation  also  from 
the  menstruum  itself  is  in  a  measure  retarded.  In  such  cases,  gentle 
agitation  of  the  liquid  or  rotation  of  the  flask  in  water  warmed  to  40^  or  less 
tends  to  promote  the  formation  of  crystals.  When  the  contents  of  the  flask 
have  assumed  the  temperature  of  the  room,  fill  up  with  water  to  within  a 
to  3  c.c.  of  the  mark,  rotate  to  uniformity  and  allow  to  stand  over  night. 
Fill  to  the  mark  with  water,  mix  thoroughly,  then  after  standing  30  minutes 
withdraw  a  50  c.c.  aliquot  of  dear  liquid  by  passing  through  a  small  (5.5  cm.) 
dry,  dosely  fitted  filter  into  a  graduated  50  c.c.  flask;  the  first  15  c.c.  of  the 
first  runnings  should  be  rejected,  being  received  in  any  convenient  con- 
tainer for  eventual  use  later,  along  with  additional  filtrate,  for  the  recovery 
of  acetanilide.  Transfer  the  50  c.c.  aliquot  by  pouring  and  washing  to  a  200 
c.c.  Erlenmeyer  and  titrate  with  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate. 

If  the  composition  is  considered  of  the  insoluble  addition  product, 
(CsH50.C6H4NH.COCH3)s.HI.l4  formed  in  the  foregoing  separation,  it 
will  be  noted  that,  for  every  molecule  of  phenacetin  involved,  2  atoms 
of  iodine  are  required;  hence  from  a  titrimetric  standpoint,  i  atom  of 
iodine  is  equivalent  to  3^  mol.  of  phenacetin.    If,  therefore,  the  quantity 

*  7.  Ind,  Bng.  Ch§m„  X9X4t  6,  66$. 
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of  iodine  expended  in  the  formation  of  insoluble  periodide  is  ascertained  as 
the  result  of  such  titration,  the  quantity  of  phenacetin  thereby  involved  is 
readily  calculated  from  the  expression, 

phenacetin = I  (0.008890  XN) 

in  which  0.008890  represents  the  quantity  of  phenacetin  in  i  c.c.  of  an  N/10 
solution  of  this  substance,  N  the  normality  of  standard  thiosulphate  employed, 
while  I  represents  the  number  of  c.c.  of  such  combination  with  phenacetin 
isolated  as  periodide. 

The  gravimetric  estimation  of  phenacetin  may,  if  desired,  be  effected 
substantially  as  follows:  In  the  operation  of  filtering  off  the  periodide,  the 
latter  is  collected  on  the  filter  and  washed  with  10  to  15  c.c.  of  standard  iodine 
solution,  preferably  by  suction,  then  transferred,  together  with  the  filter 
(likewise  any  particles  of  precipitate  which  may  remain  in  the  graduated 
flask)  to  a  separating  funnel,  using  for  the  purpose  not  more  than  50  c.c.  of 
water.  After  discharging  both  free  and  added  iodine  with  a  few  small  crystals 
of  sodium  sulphite,  the  liquid  is  extracted  with  three  50  c.c.  portions  of  chloro- 
form, each  portion  being  subsequently  washed  in  a  second  separating  funnel 
with  5  C.C.  of  water.  After  washing  and  clearing,  the  solvent  is  passed 
through  a  small  (5.5  cm.)  dry  filter  into  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer,  most  of  the 
chloroform  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  residual  5  to  10  c.c.  are  trans- 
ferred by  pouring  and  washing  with  fresh  solvent  into  a  small  tared  beaker 
or  cr3rstallising  dish.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  steam- 
bath,  and  the  residue  cooled  and  weighed. 

Acetanilide. — Should  the  combined  weight  of  the  phenacetin-acetanilide 
mixture  be  known,  that  of  the  latter  constituent  can  be  determined  by  dif- 
ference, or,  if  necessary,  estimated  directly  from  a  second  aliquot  of  filtrate 
from  the  phenacetin-periodide. 

To  this  end,  transfer  to  a  separating  funnel  by  means  of  a  pipette  25  to 
30  C.C.  of  the  dear  liquid,  decolourise  with  sufficient  solid  sodium  sulphite, 
add  solid  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  in  slight  excess,  follow  with  i  to  2  drops 
of  acetic  anhydride,  then  extract  with  three  60  c.c.  portions  of  chloroform, 
passing  the  solvent  when  cleared  through  a  small,  dry  filter  into  a  200  c.c. 
Erlenmeyer  flask;  the  chloroform  is  distilled  off  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat 
until  the  volume  is  about  20  c.c.  Now  add  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(i  c.c.  of  concentrated  add  to  10  c.c.  of  water)  and  digest  the  product  on  the 
steam-bath  until  the  aqueous  residue  has  been  reduced  to  one-half,  add  20  c.c. 
of  water  and  continue  the  digestion  i  hour,  add  a  second  20  c.c.  portion  of 
water  and  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  then  titrate  very  slowly 
drop  by  drop,  with  standard  potassium  bromide-bromate  (i  c.c.  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  5  to  10  mg.  of  acetanilide),  until  a  faint  yellow  colouration  per- 
sists. While  adding  this  reagent,  the  flask  should  be  rotated  suffidently 
to  agglomerate  the  predpitated  tribromaniline  and  thus  darify  the  super- 
natant liquid.    The  number  of  c.c.  of  standard  bromide  solution  required 
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to  complete  the  precipitation,  multiplied  by  the  value  of  i  cc  in  tenns  of 
acetanilide,  will  give  the  quantity  of  this  substance  present  in  the  aliquot 
taken. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VL 

Page  57,  line  3  from  bottom, for  "sulphate"  read  ''sulphide."    line  2  from  bottom, for 

"as"  read  "at." 

Page  58,  line  la,  for  "if"  read  "it." 

Page  59,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  "hydrochlorate"  read  "hydrochloride." 

Page  60,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  "or  pure  aniline  hydrochlorate"  read  "of  pure  aniline 

hydrochloride." 

Page  60,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "centimetres"  read  "cubic  centimetres." 

Page  63,  line  5  from  bottom,  formula  fortoludines  should  be  C7H7.NH1  not  CrHr.HNi. 

Page  66.     The  top  paragraph,  from  "^Toluidine  is  produced"  to  "recalling  that  of 

aniline  "should  be  transferred  to  page  65,  and  inserted  after  the  paragraph  dealing  with 

meta-toluidine." 

Page  68,  line  x6,  for  "phosphates"  read  "phosphoric  add."    Line  23  for  "hydrochlor- 

ates"  read  "hydrochlorides." 

Page  69,  line  i,  for  "the"  read  "  then." 

Page  71,  footnote  line  4,  for  "»-oxylidine"  read  "^^xylidine." 

Page  75,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "hydrochlorate"  read  "hydrochloride." 

Page  76,  Une  i  for  "which"  read  ."whUe." 

Page  82,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "  Acet-phenethidine"  read  "acet-phenetidine." 

Page   85,   footnote,   for    "amido"   read    "amino^"  and   for    "levorotatory"   read 

"lievorotatory." 

Page  86,  line  12,  for  "phenylformamid"  read  "phenylformamide." 

Page  86,  line  16,  for  "anesthetic"  read  "anaesthetic."    Line  17,  for  "Gallanid"  read 

"GaUanide." 

Page  89,  in  footnote  delete  lines  2  to  4,  which  duplicate  the  text. 

Page  90,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  "Vol.  4"  read  "Vol.  5." 

Page  92,  line  4  below  table  for  "methylamine"  read  "methylaniline." 

Page  93,  line  i  for  "acetylisation"  read  "acetylation."    Line  6,  delete  "Recognition  of 

in  the  presence."    Line  7,  after  bracket  add  "as  follows."    Line  10  and  line  13,  for  "CL" 

read  "  CI."    Second  line  from  bottom,  for  "  aliquod  read  "  aliquot." 

Page  964  line  3;  delete  the  whole  of  this  line.    Line   17,  for  equation  given,  read 

(CiHf),NH  +  8Br  -  (C«H,Br,)iNH  +  4HBr. 
Page  97,  line  3,  delete  "J.  W.  G." 

Page  97,  line  2  from  bottom  for  "^minophenol"  read  "^aminophenoL" 
Page  98,  line  12  for  "anisob"  read  "anisoles."    Line  13,  for  "phenethidine"  read 

"phenetidine."    Line  13,  for  "aminophenatols"  read  "aminophenetoles."     Line  15  for 

"Anisol"read"Anisole;"  "Phenatol"read"Phenetole."    Line  17,  for  "  metacetin  ".  read 

"methacetin."    In  table,  division  4  from  bottom,  for  "phenethidine"  read  "phenetidine." 
Page  99,  line  13  and  line  19  for  "acetphenetidin"  read  "acetphenetidine." 
Page  looy  line  15  and  line  9  fipm  bottom,  for  "phenetidin"  read  "phenetidine."    Line 

6  from  bottom  for  "diaminophenatob"  read  "diaminophenetoles." 
Page  102,  Une  3  for  "MiUion's"  read  "MiUon's." 
Page  104,  line  21  from  bottom,  for  "  phenethidine "  read  "  phenetidine."    Line  16 

from  bottom,  for  "phenetidia"  read  "phenetidine."    Line  12  from  bottom,  for  "amidin" 

read  "  amidine."    Line  9  from  bottom,  for  "  anesthetic  "  read  "  anaesthetic." 
Page  107,  line  14  for  "  Diamiotoluenes  "  read  "  Diaminotoluenes." 
Page  109,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  "Orthotoiuidine"  read  "Orthotolidine."     Line 

S  from  bottom,  for  "  Toluidine "  read  "Tolidine." 


THE  NAPHTYLAMINES  AND  THEIR 

ALLIES; 


By  EDWARD  HORTON. 

PnUDINE. 

Detection. — To  detect  pyridine  in  ^Tiquor  Ammonii  caustid"  Kunze- 
Krause^  recommends  that  ii  or  12  c.c.  of  the  liquor  contained  in  a  test- 
tube  should  be  neutralised  gradually,  but  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  adding 
5  grm.  of  powdered  tartaric  or  citric  acid,  the  mixture  being  constantly 
stirred.  Before  and  after  the  addition  of  the  final  quantity  of  add,  the 
hot  liquid  is  thoroughly  shaken  and  immediatdy  smdt.  When  the  smell 
of  ammonia  has  disappeared,  it  should  be  odourless.  Very  small  quantities 
of  pyridine  give  a  recognisable  smell. 

Wohlk^  detects  pyridine  in  ammonium  salts  by  grinding  about  0.5 
grm.  of  the  latter  in  a  mortar  with  i  grm.  of  borax.  If  pyridine  be  present 
it  is  immediatdy  recognised  by  its  characteristic  odour. 

Estimation. — In  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  ammonia  and  pyridine, 
Del6pine  and  Somet*  remove  the  ammonia  by  Gerreshdm's  method,^  by 
predpitating  it  from  solution  in  hydrochloric  add  with  mercuric  chloride 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  hydroxide.  The  pyridine 
is  distilled  out  of  the  filtrate  and  wdghed  either  as  the  aurichloride  or  the 
platinichloride. 

Bayer'  states  that  in  titrating  pyridine  in  ammonium  salts,  ferric  thio- 
cyanate  is  a  more  satisfactory  indicator  than  either  methyl  orange  or  ferric 
chloride.  The  mixed  bases  are  addified  with  N/10  hydrochloric  add,  treated 
with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  one  of  ammonium  thiocyanate 
solution  and  titrated  with  N/10  sodium  hydroxide  solution  until  the 
brownish-red  colour  is  destroyed.  The  bases  can  be  partially  separated  by 
distilling  the  neutral  solution  of  the  mixed  salts,  when  the  pyridine  passes 
over  together  with  a  very  small  amount  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  titrated 
with  N/10  hydrochloric  add  in  the  presence  of  litmus,  then  excess  of  add 
is  added  and  the  pyridine  estimated  as  above. 

A  method  of  estimating  pyridine  in  ammonia  water,  which  depends  on 

>  Apotk,  Zeii.,  X910,  25,  87. 

*  Ber.  dnU.  Pkarm,  Gts.,  191  a.  aa,  825. 

*  BulL  Soc  Chim,,  191  x  liv],  9,  706. 
«  AnnaUn^  1879.  195»  373- 

*  y.  Gasbei.,  1912.  SSt  Si3- 
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the  destruction  of  the  ammonia  with  sodium  hypobromite  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Houghton.^  loo  ex.  of  the  ammonia  water  are  diluted  with 
150  C.C.  of  distilled  water  in  a  litre  flask  and  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange 
solution  added.  The  flask  is  cooled  in  running  water  and  the  liquid  neu- 
tralised with  dilute  sulphuric  add  (i  :$)  and  made  sUghtly  acid,  then  5  c.c 
of  N/i  NaOH  solution  are  added  and  the  liquid  distilled  (if  the  proportion 
of  pyridine  present  is  high,  either  a  smaller  volume  of  ammonia  water  must 
be  used  or  more  than  5  c.c.  of  N/i  alkali  solution  added).  To  destroy  the 
ammonia,  the  distillate  is  treated  with  100  c.c.  of  a  sodiimi  hypobromite 
solution  (prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  a  litre 
of  water  and  adding  25  gnn.  of  bromine)  and  shaken  untU  no  more  gas 
is  evolved.  The  unchanged  pyridine  is  then  distilled  into  excess  of  N/io  add, 
the  excess  being  titrated  with  N/io  alkali  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator 
(i  C.C.  N/10  add  is  equivalent  to  0.0079  S^™*  pyridine).  A  more  rapid  modi- 
fication of  the  same  method  is  described  by  Baessler,'  in  which  the  vapour 
from  the  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  ammonium  and  pyridine  sulphates  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  sodium  h3^bromite  solution,  the  vapour  from 
which  (containing  pyridine  only)  is  collected  in  the  N/10  add. 

It  is  stated  by  Fincke'  that  a  proportion  of  the  spirit  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vinegar  has  been  denatured  with  p3nidine,  which  accordingly 
occurs  in  the  resulting  product.  For  its  estimation  therein  Fincke  holds 
that  Lunge's  method  (Chem.  Techn.  UfUers.  Methoden^  5th  £d.,  BerUn,  1905^ 
3*  5^3)  is  inaccurate,  and  recommends  that  described  by  Houghton  {loc. 
cii,). 

Pyrrole. 

Herzfeld  describes^  the  following  simple  test  for  pyrrole,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  distinguishing  it  from  indole.  An  indole  solution  when 
treated  with  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  sodium  nitroprusside  ac- 
quires a  violet  blue  colour,  which  on  addition  of  acetic  add  becomes  blue. 
Under  the  same  conditions  a  p3aTole  solution  gives  a  brownish-red  colour, 
which,  unlike  the  violet  blue  of  indole,  can  be  extracted  with  chloroform. 
With  a  solution  containing  both  indole  and  pyrrole  after  shaking  with  chlo- 
roform, a  liquid  is  obtained  which  consists  of  a  blue  upper  layer  and  a  brown- 
ish-red lower  layer. 

ERRATUM  m  VOL.  VI, 

Page  121,  headline,  for  ''sulphuric  acids ''read  ''sulphonic  adds." 

1  J.  Ind,  Eng.  Chem.,  1909.  if  698. 

*  J.  Gasbel,,  191  a.  S5»  905. 

*  Zeitschr.  Nahr.  iSenussm,^  19x1  >  az,  655. 

*  Biochem.  Zeit.,  i9X3f  56,  8a. 


THE  VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 


By  THOMAS  A.  HENRY,  D.  Sc. 

« 

Since  the  date  of  the  previous  article  a  great  deal  of  work  on  alkaloids 
has  been  published  but  it  is  mainly  concerned  either  with  .the  determination 
of  the  constitution  of  well-known  alkaloids,  or  with  the  isolation  and  char- 
acterisation of  new  alkaloids.  Comparatively  few  new  facts  which  afifect 
alkaloids  as  a  class  have  been  recorded. 

Formation  and  Function  of  Alkaloids  in  Plants. — In  the  original  article 
it  was  pointed  out  that  two  views  are  held  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of 
alkaloids  in  plants.  Some  authorities  believe  that  they  are  products  of 
direct  s)aithesis,  whilst  others  regard  them  as  formed,  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  decomposition  of  proteins  first  formed.  It  seems  to  be  clearly 
established  that  where  alkaloids  do  not  occur  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  which 
normaUy  contain  them,  they  are  produced  almost  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
germinate:  thus  Torquati^  foimd  that  imgerminated  barley  is  free  from 
hordenine  but  that  the  base  is  formed  immediately  on  germination  and 
steadily  increases  in  amount  until  the  fourth  day  when  it  reaches  a  maximum 
and  then  gradually  diminishes.  Similarly  Kerbosch^  found  that  although 
the  seed  of  the  opium-poppy  contains  only  a  trace  of  narcotine  and  amor- 
phous alkaloids,  the  amount  of  narcotine  increases  on  germination  and 
the  other  characteristic  opium  alkaloids  appear  in  the  order,  codeine,  mor- 
phine, papaverine,  narcelne,  and  thebaine.  This  increase  occurs  even  when 
the  seeds  are  germinated  in  a  nitrogen-free  atmosphere,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  narcotine  and  other  alkaloids  are  formed  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
tein, de  Plato's  observation  that  tobacco  seed  is  free  from  cyanogenetic 
glucosides  and  alkaloids  but  contains  allantoin  is  also  of  interest  in  this 
connection.'  Ciamidan  and  Ravenna  have  applied  their  inoculation  method 
to  tobacco^  and  find  that  whilst  inoculation  with  asparagine  or  dextrose 
causes  an  increased  production  of  alkaloids,  the  application  of  pyridine, 
piperidine,  or  pyrrolecarboxylic  acid  does  not,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nicotine,  the  chief  tobacco  alkaloid  is  iV-methyl-a-)3-pyridylpyrrolidine.  The 
results  of  all  this  work  still  leave  the  question  of  the  mode  of  formation  of 
alkaloids  open,  though  on  the  whole  they  may  be  said  to  lend  support 
to  the  view  that  alkaloids  are  formed  from  the  decomposition  products  of 
proteins  or  at  least  from  similar  amino-compounds. 

>  Arch,  ParmacoL  sptrim,,  igzo,  zo,  62  and  97- 
*  Pkamu  Wukbtad,  19 10,  47*  1062,  108  z,  zzo6. 
*Sta%,  spgr,  Agrar,  Hal.,  19ZO,  43»  79. 
*'Atti.  R,  Accad,  Lincei,  191  z  [vj,  ao,  i,  614. 
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Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  that  of  the  function  of  alkaloids  in  plants. 
Probably  no  one  now  seriously  holds  the  view  that  alkaloids  are  a  means 
of  protection  for  the  plants  which  produce  them.  The  view  most  widdy 
accepted  is  that  they  are  ultimate  products  of  metabolism  and  of  no  further 
use  to  the  plant.  Apart  from  the  facts  supporting  this  view  referred  to  in 
the  original  article,  van  Leersum^  has  disproved  Lotsy's  contention  that  in 
cinchona  amorphous  alkaloids  are  produced  in  the  leaves  under  the  stimulus 
of  light  and  air,  and  are  then  transported  to  the  stem  where  they  are  elaba* 
rated  into  quinine  and  dnchonine.  According  to  van  Leersum  the  two 
latter  alkaloids  are  formed  in  the  leaves  and  the  amount  in  these  members 
remains  constant  even  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  tree.  Tunmann* 
has  investigated  the  behaviour  of  the  alkaloids  in  nux  vomica  seeds  and  shown 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  view  that  in  this  case  the  alkaloids  are  used 
by  the  embryonic  plant. 

The  most  useful  evidence  recently  brought  forward  for  the  opposite 
view,  viz.,  that  alkaloids  are  assimilation  products  destined  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  in  the  plant  is  that  produced  by  Schmidt'  and  his  ad- 
laborators,  Mtiller^  and  Ellee.'  Miiller  in  particular  has  shown  that  in  the 
opium-poppy  grown  under  natural  conditions,  alkaloids  begin  to  appear 
in  the  plant  14  days  after  germination;  the  amount  increases  until  reserve 
albumin  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  seeds,  when  it  begins  to  diminish  in 
the  leaves,  fruits  and  stems  though  it  never  disappears  entirely  from  these 
organs,  whence  Miiller  concludes  that  in  this  species  at  least,  the  alkaloids 
are  used  in  producing  protein  during  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  A  certain 
amount  of  support  for  this  view  is  also  afforded  by  Schloesing's  observa- 
tion* that  a  normally  grown  tobacco  plant  contains  much  less  nicotine  than 
one  from  which  the  leaves  have  been  partiaUy  removed. 

Properties  of  the  Alkaloids. — It  was  pointed  out  in  the  original  artide 
that  most  alkaloids  are  optically  active  and  that  certain  alkaloids  (e.;., 
nicotine  and  aconitine)  exhibit  a  rotatory  power  opposite  in  sign  to  that  of 
their  salts.  Carr  and  Reynolds  have  shown^  that  though  comparativdy  few 
alkaloids  show  a  change  in  the  sign  of  the  rotatory  power  on  neutralisation,  a 
change  in  the  value  of  the  rotatory  power  is  not  uncommon  espedally  among 
the  tertiary  alkaloids,  even  when  both  determinations  are  made  in  the  same 
dissodating  solvent;  thus  ^hyoscine  in  water  has  [a]|>  —  28.0^  as  base  and 
I«]d  "  32.8**  in  the  form  of  a  salt.  Quinine  in  50%  alcohol  has  [a\o  —  170.5^ 
as  base  and  [a]i>  —  262.1^  as  salt.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nature  cf  the 
solvent  and  the  concentration  of  the  solution  also  a£Fect  the  rotatory  power  of 
certain  alkaloids  and  the  same  authors  record  new  instances  of  the  effect  of 
these  factors;  thus  hydrastine  in  the  form  of  hydrochloride  has  [a]i>  +  158^ 

1  Proe.  K,  Akad,  WeUnsch,  Amsierdam,  X910,  13,  aia 

*  Arch,  Pharm,,  1910.  348,  644. 

•  Ber,  dent,  pkarm.  Cts.,  19x4*  24$  35* 

*  Arch,  Pkarm.,  19x4,  asSt  aSo. 
•      •  Ibid.,  21X. 

•  Compi,  rend,,  1910.  15Z,  23. 

'  Trans.  Chtm,  Soc.,  1910,  97,  1398. 
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in  water,  and  + 197^  in  50%  alcohol.  The  same  alkaloid,  as  free  base,  is 
strongly  dextrorotatory  in  50%  alcohol,  optically  inactive  in  95%  alcohol  and 
markedly  laevorotatory  in  100%  alcohol. 

Geneial  PredpitantB  for  Alkaloids. — ^A  certain  number  of  new  predpitants 
for  alkaloids  have  been  described  but  none  of  these  appears  at  present  to  offer 
any  advantages  over  those  already  in  common  use. 

Silicotungstic  add,  first  used  by  R.  Godeffroy  as  a  predpitant  for  alkaloids 
in  slightly  add  solution  has  acquired  some  importance  recently  owing  to  its 
having  been  applied  to  the  estimation  of  nicotine,  atropine,  and  other 
alkaloids,  espedally  by  Bertrand  and  Javillier.^ 

ERRATA  m  VOL.  VI. 

Page  167,  line  5  from  bottom,  insert  after  the  bracket  "are  small  in  number"  and  delete 
the  next  nine  words. 

Page  168,  line  7,  replace  ''No  alkaloid  has"  by  "Only  two  alkaloids  have." 

Page  173,  line  iz  aftejr  "weight  of"  insert  "magnesia  or." 

Page  173,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  "South  Wark"  read  " South wark." 

Page  173,  line  3  from  bottom,  between  "the"  and  "ground"  insert  "dry." 

Page  174,  line  15  from  bottom,  after  "residue"  delete  "extracted"  and  insert  "thor- 
oughly mixed.'* 

Page  177,  line  17  from  bottom;  delete  this  and  two  next  lines. 

Page  181,  Hne  x 3  from  bottom,  after  "phenolphthalein"  insert  (cf.  Elvove,  /.  Atner. 
Ckem,  Soc.f  1910,  33,  133). 

Page  183,  bottom  line,  after  "sparteine"  insert  "nicotine,  pilocarpine." 

Ptige  Z83,  line  3  for  "iodesin"  read  "iodeosin." 

Page  184,  line  3  from  bottom,  add  at  end  "methods  involving  sublimation  have  been 
suggested  recently  for  the  detection  or  estimation  of  certain  alkaloids.  (Burmann,  Bull. 
Soc.  ckim.f  19x0  (iv),  7,  339;  Eder,  Sckweiz.  Woch,  Chem.  Pharm,y  X913,  51,  338,  34x,  353; 
TVinmann,  Pharm.  Zenir,-H.f  X913,  54,  X065).' 

Page  Z99,  line  X9,  delete  ''and  papaverine.' 

Page  30Z,  line  7  from  bottom,  after  "with"  add  "hydrogen  peroxide." 

Page  303,  bottom  line,  for  "produces"  read  "produce." 

Page  303,  line  7  from  bottom,  delete  "and  codeine." 

Page  3o6,  line  X4  from  bottom,  delete  all  after  "coca  alkaloids." 

*ComtL  tnd^  1809.  laB,  74a;  BufL  Soe.  ckim,.  1009  liv],  5*  341;  Butt.  Sd.  Pharm.,  1909*  16,  31 5S 
XOIO.  I7f  699;  V.  5.  D<M.  Airic..  Chem,  Div.  Buttettn  No.  zoi,  of  1910;  Ann.  Chim.  Anai.,  19x1*  >6» 
M$ii  Gamtta  I9X3>  4J«  ii,  48a  and  StkunU,  Woch.  Chem.  Pharm.,  19x3*  Sit  76 1. 
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By  frank  O.  TAYLOR. 

Areca  Alkaloids  (Compare  Vol.  VI,  pp.  208-211). — ^Arecolidine. — ^H. 

Emde^  has  isolated  from  the  mother  liquors  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
arecoline  hydrobromide  minute  quantities  of  a  new  alkaloid  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  arecolidine  and  assigns-  the  formula  CgHisOtN,  its  constitu- 
tion being  probably  CH :  CH.C(OCHs) :  C(OCH,) :  CHjNCH,.  Separation 
is  effected  by  the  continued  recrystaUisation  of  the  hydrochlorides.  From 
the  pure  salt,  arecolidine  is  liberated  even  by  mild  alkalis,  such  as  magne- 
sium carbonate.  The  base  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and 
acetone  and  on  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution  rdbiains  as  a  pleasantly- 
odorous,  thick  oil.  From  anhydrous  ether  the  base  is  obtained  in  brilli- 
ant needles,  m.p.  105^,  but  sublimation  raises  this  to  iio^.  The  crystal- 
line base  is  very  hygroscopic.  Arecolidine  hydrochloride,  (CsHisOsN.HCL- 
HjO)  crystallises  from  99.5%  alcohol  in  hygroscopic  prisms  m.p.  95*"98^« 
At  100^  it  loses  its  water  and  at  250°  decomposes. 

Timmann^  has  found  that  the  alkaloids  are  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
endosperm  and  not  in  the  veiny  tissue.  He  devised  a  method  for  the 
microscopical  detection  of  the  alkaloids  in  sections  of  the  nuts,  as  foDows: 

Prepare  a  filtered  solution  of  o.i  grm.  of  picrolonic  acid  in  a  mixture  of 
3  c.c.  alcohol  and  2  c.c.  water.  Drop  the  prepared  section  into  some  of  this 
solution  on  a  slide,  put  on  a  cover  glass,  seal  in  place  with  wax  and  let  stand. 
Within  2  days  characteristic  sphaero-crystals  are  formed  inside  the  <^«*n^^^r 
tissue. 

From  the  dry  powder  characteristic  fatty  acid  crystals  may  be  sublimed. 
In  the  original  article  both  kinds  of  cr3^tals  are  illustrated. 

An  acceptable  method  of  assay  is  that  of  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoda, 
which  requires  a  standard  of  0.5%  arecohne.  To  12  grm.  of  powdered  areca 
nuts  contained  in  a  tightly  stoppered  flask  add  120  c.c.  of  ether  and  allow 
to  macerate  for  1 5  minutes  with  frequent  shaking.  Now  add  5  c.c.  of  10%  am- 
monia and  continue  the  digestion  for  an  hour  with  frequent  vigorous  shaking, 
preferably  continuously  in  an  automatic  shaker.  Let  stand  imtil  the  super- 
natant ethereal  solution  is  clear,  and  then  decant  100  c.c.  through  a  pledget 
of  cotton  into  another  flask,  evaporate  carefully  to  remove  all  ether,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  5  c.c.  of  alcohol,  add  10  c.c.  of  water,  3  drops  of  luematoxyUn 
solution  and  30  c.c.  of  ether,  and  titrate  with  N/10  hydrochloric  add  tOl  the 


*  Apolh.  Zeit.,  191 S.  30,  240. 
*PhartH.  Post,  191  x,  44,  703. 
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cdour  of  the  aqueous  layer  begins  to  change;  now  add  30  c.c.  of  water  and 
carefully  finish  the  titration  to  a  yellowish  end-point,  vigorously  shaking. 
During  this  treatment  at  least  3.3  c.c.  of  N/ior  add  should  be  consumed, 
equal  to  not  less  than  0.5%  arecoline  in  the  drug.  The  same  process  may  be 
applied  to  fluid  and  solid  extracts  by  evaporating  equivalent  amounts  to 
dryness  on  washed  sawdust,  taking  this  in  place  of  the  powdered  drug. 

By  this  process  Puckner^  found  0.44%  and  o.52%.in  two  samples. 

Coniani  Alkaloids  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  211-233). — Since  the  publication  of 
Vol.  VI  there  has  been  no  work  on  these  alkaloids  having  any  important  bear« 
ing  on  analytical  processes. 

Neogi'  in  the  course  of  work  on  nitrites  of  various  bases  produced 
cofmnium  nUriie  by  repeated  distillation  in  vacuo  of  a  mixture  of  coniine 
hydrochloride  and  an  alkali  nitrite.  This  substance  forms  deliquescent^ 
fibrous  oystals  which  melt  at  84^  and  sublime  in  vacuo.  When  heated  to 
Z20^  under  atmospheric  pressure  it  forms  nitrosoconiine.  He  also  obtained 
coniine  methonUrite,  CsHitN,  CH8.NOs,  as  a  viscous  reddish-yellow  liquid. 

A  method  for  the  assay  of  conium  that  in  several  ways  isr  preferable  to 
others  described  in  Vol.  VI  is  one  worked  out  in  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s 
laboratory. 

To  10  grm.  of  the  finely  powdered  drug  add  5  cc.  of  5%  hydrochloric 
add  and  50  cc.  of  petroleum  ether  (Jigroin) ;  shake  well  for  5  minutes  and  let 
settle.  Decant  the  petroleum  ether  and  repeat  the  operation.  After  the 
second  washing  (which  operation  removes  the  fat  that  otherwise  interferes 
with  the  assay)  remove  the  petroleum  ether  fully  by  decantation  and  evapora* 
tion  of  the  last  portions  in  a  current  of  air.  Now  add  to  the  still  moist  drug, 
in  a  tightly  stoppered  flask,  80  cc.  of  petroleum  ether  and  i  grm.  of  potas- 
sium carbonate;  shake  well  for  several  minutes  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Transfer  exactly  40  cc,  representing  5  grm.  of  the  drug,  through  a  pledget  of 
cotton  to  another  flask,  add  10  cc  of  iV/ioadd,  evaporate  the  petroleum  ether 
at  a  low  temperature,  preferably  under  a  current  of  warm  air,  and  titrate  the 
excess  add  with  N/so  alkali.  Each  cc.  of  N/io  add  consumed  equals 
0.0127  grm.  coniine. 

The  fluid  extract  may  be  treated  directly  by  the  same  process  without 
previously  evaporating  it. 

Lobeline  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  223-225). — Owing  to  its  comparatively  restricted 
use,  lobelia  and  its  alkaloids  have  received  practically  no  attention  during 
the  last  3  years. 

Lupine  Alkaloids  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  225-229). — ^The  high  protein  content  of 
the  lupines  makes  them  espedally  useful  as  fodder  for  animak  were  it  not  for 
the  marked  bitter  taste  due  to  the  alkaloids.  This  bitterness  may  be  re- 
moved by  washing  with  water  and  dr3dng,  or  preferably  by  steaming,  after 
which  the  plants  are  mashed  between  hot  roUers  to  produce  the  so-called 

>  tup.  Lab.  Am.  Mtd.  Assoc.,  4,  1x9. 
s  Trans.t  IQH,  ioi»  x6o8. 
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'lupine  flakes."    Assays  of  these  by  Stutzer  and  Gay^  gave  the  fdlowiiig 
results' 

Crude  protein. 57-o6%  31.03% 

Crude  fat. 4*ao%  3- 89% 

Nitrogen  free  extractive. 41.48%  39.10% 

Crude  fibre 13*46%  7.oa% 

Digestible  protein 3Z '55 % 

See  also  Honcamp.' 

Dextro-lupanine  (VI,  p.  228)  has  been  compared  with  oxysparteine,  by 
Beckel,'  who  finds  that  these  alkaloids  are  not  identical  since  they  give  dif- 
ferent halogen  alkyl  derivatives.  He  also^  fails  to  verify  the  work  of  Sd- 
daini  and  of  Davis  who  obtained  two  new  bases  having  the  formulae  CgHiiON 
and  CvHiiOiNy  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  d-lupanine  hydrochloride  in 
alcoholic  or  acetic  solution.  By  similar  treatment  Beckel  claims  the  forma- 
tion of  eihoxylupanine  dihydrobromide,  Ci5HssONs.OCsHs,2HBry  which  forms 
colourless  needles  from  hot  alcohol,  m.  p.  227-228%  very  soluble  in  water  but 
difficultly  so  in  alcohol,  [a]^  =  —129.4^  in  0.8%  to  3.1%  aqueous  solution, 
or  in  1.7%  alcohol.  Ethoxylupanine  also  forms  a  dihydroiodide  on  boiling 
the  dihydrobfomide  with  hydriodic  add;  it  forms  needles  from  alcohol,  m.  p. 
221-222^,  [alo  s  -106.2^  (0.2627  grm.  in  water  to  make  19.66  cc).  A  tkio- 
cyanate  has  been  described,  crystallising  in  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
dightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  m.  p.  172-174**  and  [a]©  =»  -I33-4**  (0-3983  grm.  in 
water  to  18.66  c.c). 

d-Lupanine  dihydrobromide,  Ci6H240N2,2HBr,H20,  forms  needles,  m.  p. 
188^-189®,  [a]j>  =  +  45.9**,  which  on  dr3dng  lose  both  water  and  hydrogen 
bromide. 

Di  Palma'  describes  the  action  of  heat  up  to  300^  on  d-lupanine,  stating 
that  after  the  evolution  of  alkaline  gases  smelling  of  pyridine  there  can  be 
isolated  from  the  residue  a  base  having  the  formula  CisHnNs  which  gives 
a  hydrochloride  melting  with  decomposition  at  165°;  a  plalinicUoride  +  5H/>, 
m.  p.  (when  dried)  117^-119°,  and  an  auricUoride  melting  with  decom- 
position at  160^-165**. 

Inactive  lupanine  was  found  by  Beckel  (he.  cU.)  in  the  seeds  of  Lupinus 
angustifoliuSy  as  the  chief  constituent  of  alkaloids  present  to  the  extent  <tf 
0.9%  to  1.2%  and  in  the  pods  about  one-fifth  as  much.  A  crude  alkaloid 
from  the  seed  prepared  by  extraction  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  add  con- 
sisted of  about  38%  of  hydroxylupanine,  which  may  possibly  have  been 
formed  during  the  extraction  process.  He  describes  an  abnormal  auri- 
chloride  and  platinichloride  of  the  ^lupanine  methochloride. 

Piturine. — ^The  work  of  Rothera*  has  verified  and  supplemented  that 
of  Langley  and  Dickinson  and  of  Petit,  with  the  result  that  piturine  is  found 
to  be  identical  with  nicotine,  and  not  a  distinct  alkaloid. 

^Landw,  Vers,  Sta.,  19x3.  79-8o»  aip;  Cktm.  Abst.^  19x3,  7,  38x1. 

*  Wiener.  Landw.  Ztg.,  63*  3x5. 

*  Arch.  Pharm.,  1911,  249,  339. 

*  Ibid.,  aso,  691. 

*  Giorn.  Farm,  Ckim.,  19x3,  6x»  X5X. 

*  Bio-chem,  J.,  X910.  5,  193. 
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Pomegnmate  Alkaloids. — No  new  information  of  analytical  interest  has 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI. 

Sparteine  and  oflier  Spartium  Alkaloids  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  232-235).— 
During  the  past  few  years  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  attempts 
to  elucidate  the  exact  constitution  of  sparteine,  but  not  much  of  it  is  of  analyt- 
ical interest.  For  theoretical  considerations  and  a  mass  of  data  sustaining 
them  see  Moureu  and  Valeur;^  Germain,^  and  Corriez.' 

Corriez  describes  the  following  new  salts  of  sparteine:^ 

DichhraUf  CiftHs6Ns,2HC10«,  decomposing  explosively  at  147^  without 
melting;  [a]o  =  —  23.1 2**. 

MonocMarale,  Ci6H26Ns,HC10s,  m.  p.  i39°-i4o*',  exploding  at  200°- 
205"*;  [a]o  =  -  16.3^ 

Dipercfdoraie,  CiftH36N2,2HC104,2H20,  m.  p.  78^,  but  if  anhydrous  at 
about  265®,  exploding  at  300^  [ajo  =  —  17.3°. 

MonopercUorate^  CiftHs6NsyHC104i  m.  p.  171^,   decomposing  at  300°; 

I«1d  =  -  16.3^ 

DkhronuUe^  CisHseNsiHsCrsO?,  darkens  in  the  light  and  decomposes 
on  heating,  soluble  in  50  parts  of  water. 

Salicylate,  Ci5Hs6Ns,2C7H^s,H20,  m.  p.  78'';  {a\^  =  -9.42. 

He  also  describes*  the  perbromide  made  by  the  action  of  bromine  in 
fuming  hydrobromic  add  on  sparteine  dissolved  in  the  same  add;  this  inter- 
action may  be  used  to  detect  sparteine.  By  adding  2  c.c.  of  the  aqueous 
solution  to  be  tested  to  an  equal  volume  of  hydrobromic  add  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  free  bromine  (i  or  2%),  the  presence  of  as  littie  as  o.oi 
mg.  of  sparteine  will  show  a  yellowish  predpitate.  (The  perbromide  melts 
at  193**). 

In  an  attempt  to  produce  habituation  to  sparteine,  Dolencourt*  demon- 
strated by  intramuscular  injections  that  the  lethal  dose  of  sparteine  sulphate 
in  guinea-pigs  is  0.0066  grm.  per  100  grm.  of  body  wdght,  which,  if 
the  same  held  true  for  human  bdngs  would  be  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  4.5  grm.  (about  70  grains)  per  150  pounds. 

Genisteine^  CieH28N2,  is  a  new  volatile,  crystalline  base  of  low  mdting 
point  discovered  by  Valeur^  in  the  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation 
of  spartdne  sulphate.  It  melts  at  60.5*^  and  boils  at  177*^-178®  (not  corr.). 
Potassium  permanganate  in  sulphuric  add  does  not  oxidise  it.  The  follow- 
ing salts  are  described: 

Hydraiey  Ci6H28N2,H20,  m.  p.  117®;  [a]o  (4%  solution  in  alcohol)  = 
—  52.34®.    PicraU,    m.    p.    215°    (with    decomposition).    PlatinicMaride, 

^Cftmp,  rend,,  Z9ia«  IM,  i6i  and  309;  and  chiefly  Ann.  Chim.  phys»,  ipza.ST,  245-391  which  it  a 
rtenmA  of  tome  zo  yean'  work  previoiuly  published  in  various  journals. 

•Gacscfto,  19x2. 4S,i,  447.     • 

s  BnU.  set,  Pharmacol,  19x3 ,  19,  46S,  527.  533i  6ao. 

•  /M<f..i9,  468. 

•/MJ..19,  533. 

*  Compt.  rtna.  soc  biol,,  19x3.  74*  8ox. 
'  /.  pkarm.  ckitn,,  191 3,  8,  573* 
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crystallising  with  2HsO  which  it  loses  at  iio^;  blackens  without  mdting 
at  235^ 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VL 

Page  207i  line  13,  for  "Lupinined"  read  ''Lupinidine/' 
Page  2IO,  line  30,  for  "jahrs"  read  "jahns." 
Page  211,  lines  3  and  21,  for  "Jakr's''  read  "jahns." 
Page  213,  in  table,  for  "methyl-conine"  read  "methyl-coniine." 
Pages  213,  21S,  217,  219,  221  title,  for  "ARECA  OR  BETEL-NUT"  read  "CX)NIUM 
OR  HEMLOCK." 

Page  233,  line  17,  for  "sparteine"  read  "sparteine  sulphate.' 
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ESTIMATION  OF  NICOTINE. 


By  R.  W.  tonkin. 


The  frequency  with  which  the  estimation  of  nicotine  is  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  ammonia  or  substances  which  yield  it  on  treatment  with  alkalies 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  polarimetric  methods. 

T5th^  modifies  his  method,  given  in  Vol.  VI  of  this  work  (page  240)  by 
substituting  xylene  for  the  extracting  agent  and  calculates  the  amount  of 
nicotine  by  observing  the  rotation  of  the  fluid,  the  specific  rotation  of  nico- 
tine in  a  dilute  xylene  solution  being  +173^* 

Eldnig'  in  the  case  of  tobacco  extracts,  dilutes  10  c.c.  with  5  c.c.  of  water, 
adds  2  C.C.  of  I :  I  sodium  iiydroxide  solution  and  some  glass  beads,  and  ex- 
tracts the  nicotine  by  shaking  for  2  hours  with  50  c.c.  of  toluene.  Xylene 
can  be  substituted  for  toluene.  The  nicotine  is  calculated  from  the  observed 
rotation.  The  nicotine  can  then  be  titrated  by  shaking  with  water  and 
standard  add  using  iodeosin  as  indicator  as  usual. 

Bertrand  and  Javillier'  heat  12  grm.  of  tobacco  in  a  flask  with  reflux  con- 
denser for  an  hour  with  300  c.c.  of  0.5%  hydrochloric  add;  after  cooling,  the 
contents  of  the  flask  are  filtered,  and  250  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  treated  with  a 
10-20%  solution  of  potassiimi  silico-tungstate  in  slight  excess.  If  nicotine 
is  present  in  any  quantity,  a  predpitate  forms  rapidly,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  day  or  two  to  ensure  that  the  whole  is  predpitated. 
The  composition  of  the  predpitate  dried  at  130*^  is  expressed  by  the  formula. 
[i2WOs,Si02,2HjO  :  2C10H14N2].  The  composition  is  not  quite  constant 
when  thus  dried,  but  the  nicotine  may  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
residue  left  on  ignition  by  using  the  factor  0.1071. 

As  many  other  bodies  give  a  similar  predpitate  with  the  silico-tungstate 
solution,  it  is  preferable  to  distil  off  the  nicotine  and  titrate  it  in  the  distillate. 
The  predpitate  is  introduced  in  a  flask  with  125  c.c.  of  water  and  some 
magnesium  oxide  and  100  c.c.  distilled  over^  when  the  whole  of  the  nicotine 
wiU  have  been  expelled. 

The  method  is  a  good  one  for  estimating  small  amounts  of  nicotine  when 
time  is  no  object. 

Harrison  and  Self^  give  the  following:  An  amount  of  tobacco  or  extract 
is  taken  which  will  yidd  about  0.5  grm.  nicotine,  mixed  with  lime  and  water 


*  Ckem,  ZgiL,  xpii,  3S»  9a6. 
>  Ckem.  Z§iL,  X9iXt  35»  S^i, 

•  BulL  Soe,  Chim.,  1909  liv].  St  241* 
*Pkarm,  J.,  19x3,  34t7x8* 
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and  steam-distilled  till  the  whole  of  the  volatile  bases  have  passed  over;  these 
are  absorbed  in  a  measured  amomit  of  standard  acid  and  the  total  bases  de- 
termined by  titrating  back.  lo  c.c.  of  the  acid  are  then  added  and  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  50  c.c.  (no  ammonia  is  lost  by  this  process)  and  iodine  dissolved 
in  potassium  iodide  solution  is  added  to  precipitate  the  nicotine.  The  iodine 
should  be  10  times  that  required  to  combine  with  the  total  bases  calculated 
as  nicotine.  The  solution  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  and  filtered;  75  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  are  taken  and  the  excess  of  iodine  removed  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 
After  adding  25  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  the  ammonia  is  dis- 
tilled off  into  an  excess  of  standard  add,  and  determined  by  titrating  bacL 
The  difference  between  the  total  bases  and  the  ammonia  is  returned  as 
nicotine. 

A  large  excess  of  alkali  is  necessary  in  the  last  distillation  as  otherwise  the 
liquid  may  become  acid,  probably  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  tetra- 
thionate  formed  while  removing  the  excess  of  iodine. 

R.  Spallino^  publishes  a  method  based  on  the  fact  that  nicotine  in  alcoholic 
solution  acts  as  a  mono-addic  base  towards  picric  add,  whereas  in  aqueous 
solution  it  is  diaddic. 

The  liquid  containing  nicotine  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  picric  add 
solution  of  known  strength  (9  mg.  per  cc),  and  the  mixture  made  up  to  i 
litre  with  alcohol;  it  is  then  divided  into  2  equal  parts  which  are  evaporated 
to  dryness.  In  one  case  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  titrated  with 
N/20  bariimi  hydroxide.  The  other  portion  is  rubbed  up  with  water,  made 
up  to  100  cc.  filtered  to  remove  undissolved  picrate,  and  75  cc.  are  titrated 
as  before.  The  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  titrations,  after 
allowing  for  25  cc  not  used  in  the  second  case,  gives  the  amount  of  picric 
add  which  could  combine  with  half  the  nicotine  present.  The  method  gives 
concordant  figures  for  analyses  of  ammoniacal  distillates  from  tobacco. 

For  a  polanmetric  method  of  estimating  nicotine  in  tobacco  extracts 
see  Degrazia.^ 

ERRATA  IN  VOL  VL 

Page  337,  line  9  for  "nicot3rrin,  I-methyl-"  read  ''nictotyiine  (1-methyl;"  and  insert 
bracket  in  line  10  after  pyrrole. 

Page  242,  line  2  for  ''thesk  in"  read  "the  skin." 

>  GcMMMa,  1913.  43»  u>  P-  493- 

*PacM.  MiU,  Oesterr,  TdbakrtgU^  19x0,  87*  and  149;  Ckem,  Zentr,,  191 1.  it  loSs  and  loM. 


ACONITE  ALKALOIDS. 


By  FRANCIS  H.  CARR. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Aconitum  Napellus. — Our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  aconitine — the  chief  of  the  aconite  alkaloids — ^has  made  some  very  slight 
progress  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI.  This  is  due  principally  to  work  on 
its  oxidation.  It  has  been  shown  by  one  worker^  that  when  aconitine 
is  oxidised  with  permanganate  in  add  solution,  acetaldehyde  and  a  neutral 
substance,  oxonUin,  C2SH29O9N,  m.  p.  274°,  are  produced.  Another  worker,^ 
while  confirming  this,  has  expressed  the  view  that  when  neutral  perman- 
ganate is  employed,  a  substance  of  similar  properties,  but  having  the  formula 
CS4H29O9N,  is  produced.  It  appears  likely  that  further  investigation  will 
establish  the  identity  of  these  two  compounds.'  Oxonitin  retains  three 
methoxyl  groups  as  well  as  the  N-methyl,  benzoyl  and  acetyl  groups  of 
aconitine.    It  may  be  represented: 

CHs 


CioHsOsN 


O.Ac 
I  O.Bz 

I  (O.CHs); 


On  hydrol3rsis,  acetic  and  benzoic  acids  are  split  off  and  an  alkaloid,  soluble 
in  ether,  remains. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  a  yellow  crystalline  substance  C2iHs«0iiNs/ 
m.  p.  205^,  results.    It  contains  a  nitroso  and  two  carboxyl  groups. 

A  substance  CnH^sOsN  prepared  by  heating  aconitine  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  employed  by  Dunstan  and  Carr  for  pyraconitine  has  been 
described  by  Schulze  and  Liebner.^  Its  properties,  however,  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  pyraconitine  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  new  alkaloid. 
The  new  base  melts  at  171^  and  has  [a]^  in  alcohol  —112^  Pyraconitine 
melts  at  167^-168^  and  its  solution  in  alcohol  is  optically  inactive.  The  hydro- 
bromide  of  the  new  base  melts  at  240®  and  has  [a]j,  in  water  —106**.  Pyra- 
conitine hydrobromide  melts  at  280^,  and  has  [alo  in  water  —47^  The 
hydrochloride  of  the  new  base  melts  at  170^,  and  that  of  pyraconitine  melts 
at  249^. 


^  Carr,  Trans,,  1913,  loi,  3341. 

*  Brady,  Trans.,  ipi3.  103,  xSsx. 

•  Barger  and  Field  (Trans,,  191 5,  xo7«  231)  have  later  etUbliahed  the  identity  of  theee  luhftanoee 


and  toggeited  other  f  ormuUB. 

*  Brady,  TVani..  I9X3*  loa*  zSsi. 

•  Arch,  Phoftn,,  I9i3t  asz»  453* 
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The  Alkaloids  of  Aconitum  Vulparia  (^4.  Lycoctonum  of  authors). — ^The 
previous  work  on  these  alkaloids  has  been  considerably  added  to  and  modified 
by  Schulze  and  Bierling:^ 

Lycaconitine. — The  formula  of  this  al&aloid  is  now  to  be  regarded  as 
Cs6H4eOioN2.  It  is  a  weak  base  and  has  [a]i>  in  alcohol  +42.5^  No  crystal- 
line salt  could  be  prepared.  By  add  hydrolysis  it  yields  succinic  add  and 
anthranoyl-lycoctonine.  Alkaline  hydrolysis  produces  lycoctonine  and 
lycoctonic  add. 

Myoctonine,  according  to  the  new  work,  has  the  formula  (Cs6H4«OioNs)s. 
It  will  not  crystallise,  and  no  crystalline  derivatives  could  be  prepared.  It 
has  [a]D+44*8°  in  alcohol.  This  alkaloid  yields  lycoctonine  and  lycoctonic 
add  on  hydrol3rsis  by  adds  or  alkalis. 

Lycoctonine  C2ftH8907N,H20,  has  different  properties  from  those  pre- 
viously ascribed  to  the  hydrolytic  alkaloid  which  has  also  been  named 
Lyaconine.  It  is  well  crystallised  and  colourless;  it  melts  at  I3i**-i33**,  and 
has  [a]D+49*6^  in  alcohol.  It  contains  four  methoxyl-,  a  methylimino-  and 
two  hydroxy  groups.  It  is  a  strong  base,  and  forms  crystalline  salts.  The 
hydrochloride^  (B.HC1,H20),  forms  prisms,  m.  p.  75**;  the  hydrohromidej 
(B.HBr,2H20),  melts  at  88*^-89°. 

Lycoctonic  acid  ChHuNOb,   appears   to  be  sucdnanilcarboxylic  add 

/COOH 
•^NnH.CO.CH2.CH2COOH 

Antfaianoyl-lycoctoninei  CnH4408N2,  which  results  from  the  add  hydrol- 
ysis of  lycaconitine,  melts  at  154^-155**.    It  forms  brown  leaflets  readily, 
soluble  in  chloroform,  but  less  so  in  other  solvents.    It  yidds  lycoctonine 
and  anthranilic  acid  on  alkaline  hydrolysis. 

All  the  alkaloids  of  this  group  exert  powerful  toxic  effects  on  the  heart; 
o.oi  grm.  of  lycaconitine  and  of  myoctonine  suffice  to  stop  the  frog's  heart 
in  7  hours. 

Assay  of  Aconite  and  its  Preparations. — In  the  British  Pharmacopcda, 
1914,  an  alkaloidal  standard  for  aconite  root  and  its  preparations  is  intro- 
duced.   The  following  method  of  assay  is  directed  for  the  root: 

Into  a  small  stoppered  glass  percolator,  provided  with  a  glass  ti^  and 
suitably  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  introduce  10  grm.  of  aconite  root  in  No. 
40  powder  and  75  c.c.  of  alcohol  (70%).  Macerate  for  4  hours,  shaking  oc- 
casionally. Then  allow  percolation  to  proceed  slowly  until  the  liquid  ceases 
to  drop.  Continue  the  percolation  by  the  addition  of  more  of  the  same 
menstruum  until  1 50  c.c.  have  been  collected  or  the  root  is  exhausted.  Evapo- 
rate the  percolate  to  dryness  in  a  shaUow  porcelain  evaporating  basin,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  60**.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  5  c.c.  of  Nf  10 
solution  of  sulphuric  add  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  water.  Filter  into  a  sepa- 
rating funnel,  washing  the  dish,  and  filter  with  about  30  c.c.  of  water.    Add 

1  Arch,  Pharm.,  Z9X3t  asi,  8. 
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to  the  mixed  filtrate  and  washings  25  c.c.  of  ether  and  2  c.c.  of  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  shake  for  z  minute.  After  separation  draw  off  the  lower 
layer  into  a  flask,  and  filter  the  ethereal  solution  into  a  beaker.  Return 
the  contents  of  the  flask  to  the  separator,  add  20  c.c.  of  ether  and  again 
shake  for  i  minute,  separating  the  aqueous  liquid  and  filtering  the  ethereal 
solution  into  the  beaker.  Repeat  the  operation  with  two  other  portions, 
each  of  20  c.c.  of  ether.  Evaporate  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions  to  dryness, 
dry  the  residue  at  60®,  dissolve  it  in  5  c.c.  of  N/20  solution  of  sulphuric 
add  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  titrate  back  with  iV^/20  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  tincture  of  cochineal  being  used  as  indicator.  Deduct 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  solution  required  from  5,  multiply  the 
difference  by  0.3217;  the  result  will  be  the  percentage  of  ether-soluble 
alkaloids  in  the  powdered  root. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  root  shall  contain  not  less  than  0.4% 
of  alkaloid  when  assayed  by  the  above  process  and  that  the  tincture  shall  be 
standardised  to  contain  0.04%. 

Attention^  has  been  drawn  to  the  importance  attaching  to  the  comparison 
of  weight  and  titration  values;  the  theoretical  figure  0.06434  grm. 
per  C.C  of  N/10  add  is  frequently  exceeded,  showing  that  other  bases  are 
present.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  important  to  extract  the  add  aqueous 
liquor  with  ether  very  completely  before  rendering  alkaline  to  extract  the 
alkaloid  and  that  the  addity  of  this  liquor  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
excessive. 

Toxicological  Detection  of  A€Qiiite.-^Fiihner'  points  out  that  in  forensic 
cases  aconitine  may  best  be  detected  by  observing  its  action  upon  the  isolated 
frog's  heart.  The  peristalsis  shown  on  the  tradngs  is  characteristic.  0.005 
mg.  miiy  be  detected  in  this  way.  While  the  tingling  on  the  tongue  is  a 
valuable  indication,  a  similar  effect,  though  weaker,  is  produced  by  veratrine. 

*  Bvan't  Analvtical  Notes,  xgxx,  la  and  13. 
s  Arch,  ELxp,  Paih,  Pkarm,,  191 1,  66»  178. 


ATROPINE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 


By  FRANCIS  H.  CARR. 

TROPEINES  AND  SCOPOLBINES. 

Their  constitution  being  well  known,  the  chemistry  of  atropine  and  hyos- 
cyamine  has  undergone  little  advance  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI. 
The  new  derivatives  which  have  been  described,  such  as  the  sulphuric  add 
esters^  and  the  methyl  methosulphites*  do  not,  from  their  character,  call  for 
further  description  in  the  present  work. 

The  alkaloid  pseudo-hyoscyamine  which  was  previously  regarded  as  an 
isomer  of  atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  has  been  shown'  to  di£Fer  in  composi- 
tion from  these  alkaloids.  It  is  devoid  of  the  methyl  group  attached  to  the 
nitrogen  atom,  having  the  formula  CieHtiOsN  and  it  has  consequently  been 
renamed  norhyoscyamine.  Its  racemic  modification  noratropine  has  also 
been  prepared  by  Carr  and  Reynolds.  When  hydrolysed  with  alkalis,  these 
alkaloids  yield  nortropanol  and  tropic  add.  They  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula 

CHi CH  CHt  Cells 

NH  CH.O.CO.CH. 


CHjr CH CH,  CH,-OH 

Noratropine  and  norhyoscyamine  react  readily  with  methyl  iodide,  forming 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine  respectivdy,  and  by  using  other  alkyl  iodides 
homologous  N-alkyl  derivatives  are  formed. 

Hyoscine. — The  constitution  of  hyosdne  (scopolamine)  remains  unknown, 
but  the  work  of  WillstHtter  and  his  collaborators^  indicates  that  one  of  t^ 
oxygen  atoms  of  scopoline  (the  base  derived  by  hydrol3rsis)  is  attached  by 
an  ether-like  linking,  the  other  being  present  as  an  hydroxy!.  Further, 
Tutin*  has  shown  that  scopoline  may  be  obtained  in  its  optically  active 
form,  and  must  contain  dther  one  or  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms;  if  the 
latter  be  the  case,  the  asymmetric  groupings  must  be  similar. 

The  following  new  substances  in  this  group  of  alkaloids  call  for  further 
description. 

>  HofftDAn  La  Roche  ft  Co.,  D.R.P..  347455  and  347457* 

*  Gerber,  D.R.P.,  328304. 

•  Carr  and  Reynolds,  Trans»,  191 3.  lOXt  974* 

*  ZtU.  pkysioL  Chnn,,  19x3,  79»  146. 

•  Trans.,  1910.  97.  X793. 
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NoiatropJnef  CieHnOsN,  is  a  white  crystalline  base,  m.  p.  ii3°-xi4°;  it 
readily  combines  with  water,  forming  a  monohydrate,  m.  p.  73^.  Noratro- 
pine  and  its  salts  are  optically  inactive. 

Naratropine  kydrochhride^  (B,HC1),  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  acetone  in  silky  needles  m.  p.  193°;  noratropine  sulphate^  (Bs,HsS04), 
separates  from  water  in  long  needles,  m.  p.  257^;  noratropine  auricUoridey 
(ByHAuClO)  forms  rosettes  of  leaflets  which  melt  imder  hot  water,  and 
oystallise  on  cooling,  m.  p.  157^ 

Noifayoscyaminei  CieHnOsN,  has  been  shown  by  Carr  and  Reynolds^  to 
occur  in  Datura  metd  0.01%,  Datura  meteloides  0.02%,  Dttboisia  myopor aides 
0.15%  and  Scopdliajapolica  0.03%.  These  authors  also  point  out  that  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  it  occurs  inDalurafastuosa  and  Mandragora  vernalis. 
Norhyosc3ramine  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles,  m.  p.  145.5^.  '^^^  specific 
rotatory  power  of  the  pure  base  in  50%  alcohol  is  [a^]  —  23.0* 

Norhyoscyamine  hydrochloride,  (B,HC1),  forms  rosettes  of  needles  from 
alcohol  and  ether,  m.  p.  207^,  norhyoscyamine  sulphate,  (B2,HsS04,  3H2O), 
crystallises  from  acetone  and  water  in  long  slender  silky  needles,  m.  p.  249°; 
norhyoscyamine  aurichloride,  (B,HAuCl4),  separates  from  alcohol  and  water 
in  glistening  golden  yellow  scales,  m.  p.  1 78^-1 79^ 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Tropeines. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
properties  of  the  gold  salts  and  picrates  of  these  alkaloids  constitute  the  best 
means  of  identif3dng  them  when  sufficient  substance  is  available.  Carr' 
shows  that  when  working  with  pure  alkaloid  ^0  grain  may  be  identified  by 
the  aurichloride  and  |^o  grain  by  the  picrate  method. 

The  following  table  gives  the  melting  point  of  the  chief  salts  of  the  alka- 
loids of  this  group. 


Hjroa- 
cyaxnixM 

Atropine 

Norhjro- 

Nor- 
atropixiA 

I.H70. 

acme 

i-Scopol- 
amine 

Allmlmd 

I07* 

X16-XI7* 

163 

194 
X96-X97 
137-139 
X 75-176 

140.  S* 
ao7 
349 
345 

I7»-X79 
aao 

XI3-II4' 

193 

357 
347-148 

157 

227 

Hydfochloride 

aoo* 

305-ao9 
176 
165 

Oxalate. 

Anrichloride 

X98-aoo 
x8o-x8x 

208« 

Picrate 

X65-X66 

193 

The  test  for  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  described  in  paragraph  g,on  page 
307  of  VoL  VI  has  been  modified  by  Labat.'  A  particle  of  the  alkaloid  is 
placed  in  a  test-tube  and  2  c.c.  of  10%  sulphuric  acid  and  i  drop  of  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chromate  added.  On  warming,  the 
characteristic  hawthorn  odour  develops  and  changes  to  the  odour  of  benz- 
aldehyde.  The  latter  odour  is  also  produced  when  the  alkaloid  is  boiled 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite. 

>  Loe.  cii. 

I  Ckem.  World,  i,  3* 

•  Butt.  Soc.  Pkorm.  Bard.,  A{»ril,  X9X4.  X4S 


49^  ATROPINE   AND   ITS   ALLIES 

For  the  assay  of  belladonna  leaves  the   British  Pharmacopoeia   19x4 
gives  the  following  method: 

Into  a  small  stoppered  glass  percolator  provided  with  a  glass  tap  and 
suitably  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  introduce  10  grm.  of  belladonna  leaves 
in  No.  60  powder,  and  50  ex.  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  i  volume  and  ether 
4  volumes.  Shake,  set  aside  for  10  minutes,  then  add  2  c.c  of  solution  of  am- 
monia diluted  with  3  c.c.  of  water,  and  set  aside  for  i  hour,  shaking  fre- 
quently. Then  allow  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  receiving  the  percolate 
in  a  separator  containing  6  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  20  C.C.  of  water.  When  the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  continue  the  per- 
colation with  a  further  50  c.c.  or  more  of  the  ether-chloroform  mixture, 
added  in  small  quantities  until  the  leaves  are  exhausted.  Shake  the  sepa- 
rator well,  and,  after  separation,  draw  off  the  acid  liquid  into  a  second 
separator.  Repeat  the  extraction  of  the  ether-chloroform  solution  with  two 
successive  portions,  each  of  10  c.c.  of  the  diluted  acid.  Make  the  mixed 
acid  solution  alkaline  with  solution  'of  ammonia,  and  shake  out  with  three 
successive  portions  of  15,  15,  and  5  c.c.  of  chloroform.  Evaporate  the 
mixed  chloroform  solutions  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  3  c.c.  of  ether, 
and  again  evaporate  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  10  c.c.  of  N/20 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  N/20  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide, tincture  of  cochineal  being  used  as  an  indicator.  Deduct  the  number 
of  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  solution  required  from  10,  multiply  the  difference  by 
0.1446;  the  product  will  be  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  the  leaves. 

The  method  given  for  the  assay  of  liquid  extract  of  belladonna  in  the 
1914  B.  P.  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  previous  B.  P.  but  omits  the  first 
alkaline  extraction.  The  following  method  is  given  for  the  assay  of  dry 
extract  of  belladonna,  tincture  of  belladonna  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus: 

Evaporate  100  c.c.  in  an  evaporating  basin  on  a  water-bath,  until  it 
measures  about  10  c.c,  add,  if  necessary,  suflScient  alcohol  (90%)  to  dissolve 
any  separated  substance,  and  transfer  to  a  separator,  rinsing  the  dish  with 
a  little  water.  Add  10  c.c.  of  water,  20  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  2  c.c.  of 
solution  of  ammonia.  Shake  well  and  separate  the  chloroform  layer.  Re- 
peat the  extraction  with  two  successive  portions  of  10  c.c.  of  chloroform. 
Mix  the  chloroform  solutions,  and  shake  them  with  10  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  in  water.  Separate  the  chloro- 
form solution.  Repeat  the  shaking  with  a  further  10  c.c.  of  the  acidified 
water.  Mix  the  acid  solutions,  add  20  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  4  c.c.  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  Shake  well,  draw  off  the  chloroform  solution  into  a 
beaker,  and  repeat  the  extraction  with  two  further  portions,  each  of  10  c.c. 
of  chloroform.  Allow  the  mixed  chloroform  solutions  to  evaporate,  dry  the 
residue  on  a  water-bath  30  minutes,  dissolve  it  in  10  c.c.  of  N/20  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  i\^/2o  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  using 
tincture  of  cochineal  as  indicator.  Deduct  the  number  of  c.c.  of  alkaline 
solution  required  from  10,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  0.01446;  the  prod- 
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uct  will  be  the  weight  in  grains  of  the  alkaloids  contained  in  100  cc.  of 
the  tincture. 

The  B.  P.y  1^4,  adopts  the  following  standards: 

BelUdonna  leaves  Not  less  than  0.3  %  of  alkaloid. 

Belladoima  root  No  standard. 

Belladonna  plaster  o.a5%  of  alkaloid. 

Belladonna  ointment  0.6%  of  alkaloid. 

Bxt.  of  belladonna  dried  o .  95  to  i .  05  %  of  alkaloid. 

Bzt.  of  belladonna  liquid  o.7S%w/y  of  alkaloid. 

Bzt.  of  hyoscyamus  0.3%  of  alkaloid. 

Tinct.  of  belladonna  o  .035  %  w  /▼  of  alkaloid. 

A  suggestion^  has  been  made  that  for  the  determination  of  atropine  the 
insoluble  silicotungstate  should  be  precipitated  and  weighed.  The  salt  is 
soluble  less  than  i  part  in  40,000  and  has  the  composition  12WOS9  SiOs, 
3H^,4B,  after  dr3dng  at  20^. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VI* 

Page  956,  last  line,  for  "aceiyr  read  **  acyl.*' 
Y%^  997,  last  line,  for    page  391'*  read  pages  291  and  303.'* 
Page  298,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  "Atropamine. — Apo-atropine"  read  *'Atropainine- 
ApoHitro^d.** 

Page  399,  line  3  from  bottom,  "page  291"  should  read  ''pages  289  and  290." 

1 0.  Javitlier,  BwJBL  Sd.  Pharm.,  19x0,  3x5 


COCAINE  • 


By  SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER. 

Separation  and  Identification  of  Cocaine. — H.  C.  Fuller^  gives  the 
following  method: 

Solid  substances  are  dissolved  in  water  or  in  N/i  sulphuric  acid,  or  if 
necessary  they  are  extracted  with  alcohol  containing  ammonia,  water  is 
added,  and  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  evaporated.  Syrups  should  be  diluted  to 
the  consistence  of  a  50%  sugar  solution  and  freed  from  gum  and  fat  when 
present.  The  solution,  containing  a  slight  excess  of  anmionia,  is  shaken 
in  a  separating  funnel  with  three  successive  portions  of  50  c.c.  of  Prolius  mix- 
ture (ether  4  parts,  chloroform  i  part,  alcohol  i  part),  and  the  combined 
extracts  are  filtered  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  on  a  hot  water-bath. 
The  moist  residue  is  taken  up  with  25  c.c.  of  N/i  sulphuric  acid,  added  in 
portions  of  not  more  than  10  c.c,  the  mixture  being  warmed  and  filtered 
after  each  addition,  and  is  finally  washed  with  a  little  water.  The  add 
solution  is  shaken  with  five  successive  portions  (15  c.c.  each)  of  chloroform, 
and  the  united  chloroform  extracts  washed  with  10  c.c.  of  water,  which  is 
added  to  the  acid  solution,  whilst  the  chloroform  is  discarded.  The  add 
solution  is  next  shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  petroleum  benzin  (b.  p.  40-60^), 
the  extract  discarded,  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  added  to  the  acid  solution, 
and  the  extraction  thrice  repeated  with  15  c.c.  of  benzin  each  time.  The 
united  benzin  extracts  are  washed  once  with  wajter,  filtered,  and  evaporated 
rapidly  on  the  water-bath  in  a  current  of  air.  The  residue  will  then  contain 
any  cocaine  that  was  originally  present.  A  test  is  made  for  alkaloids  in  a 
portion  of  the  residue  with  mercuric  iodide  solution,  and  if  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  the  remainder  of  the  residue  is  heated  with  2  c.c.  of  strong  nitric 
acid  on  the  water-bath  until  there  is  no  further  odour  of  nitric  add,  and 
then  cooled  and  treated  with  5  to  10  drops  of  iV/5  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  solution.  On  gently  warming  the  dish,  cocaine,  when  present 
even  in  minute  traces,  gives  off  the  odour  of  ethyl  benzoate.  A  puiple 
colouration  indicates  the  presence  of  atropine,  strychnine  or  yohimbine, 
though  in  some  instances  a  similar  colouration  is  given  by  the  residue  from 
the  coca  leaf.  An  odour  of  ethyl  benzoate  is  also  produced  by  tropacocaine, 
benzoylecgonine  and  aconitine,  but  the  first  two  may  be  differentiated  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  whilst  benzoylecgonine  and  aconitine  are  not 
removed  to  any  great  extent  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  benzin.     Cocaine 

>  Tuhn,  Division  of  Drugs,  U.  5.  D^pt,  AgHc,  Bwreau  of  C hem,.  Bull.  150,  April  23,  1911,  4i-43> 
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may  also  be  identified  by  the  crystalline  compound  which  it  gives  with 
gold  chloride.  Moreover,  when  heated  for  i}^  hours  in  a  strong  closed 
flask  on  the  water-bath  with  15  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few 
oystals  of  saUcylic  acid,  cocaine  will  give  rise  to  an  odour  of  oil  of  winter- 
green,  whereas  tropacocaine  does  not  give  this  reaction.  This  test  might 
also  indicate  dnnamylcocaine  and  the  truxillins,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  of  these  gives  the  ethyl  benzoate  reaction. 

DifFerentiatioii  of  Cocaine  from  Its  Substitutes. — ^D.  Sherbatshev^ 
describes  the  following  method.  Three  reagents  are  required:  (i)  10% 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia;  (2)  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  (i  :io);  (3) 
saturated  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Three  drops  of  the  solu- 
tion under  examination  are  placed  separately  on  an  object  glass  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod.  To  one  of  these  drops  is  added  a  drop  of  solution  No.  i,  to 
the  second  a  drop  of  No.  2,  to  the  third  a  drop  of  No.  3.  A  precipitate  may 
or  may  not  be  formed  in  one  or  all  cases.  A  transitory  precipitate  (i,e.y 
one  sol.  in  excess  of  reagent)  is  not  to  be  considered  a  precipitate.  In  the 
event  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the  following  compounds,  the  following  are 
the  indications: 


NH4OH 


KOH 


NaHCOt 


StovMne... 
A-Bocaine. 
Nirvftnine.. 
Alypine.. . . 
Holocaine.. 
Novocaine. 


Ppt. 


Ppt. 
Ppt. 
Ppt. 


Paint  pot. 

Ppt.  dissolve 

Ppt. 

Ppt. 

Ppt. 


Ppt. 
Ppt. 
Pp'tl 


Stovaine  and  holocaine  3deld  precipitates  with  each  reagent.  However, 
since  holocaine  is  little  used  on  account  of  its  toxicity,  a  precipitate  with 
each  reagent  is  strongly  indicative  of  stovaine.  The  behaviour  of  j^eucaine 
and  novocaine  is  likely  to  mislead,  since  the  faint  precipitate  jdelded  by 
the  former  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic 


^Apoth.  Ztg.,  a7»  441* 


OPIUM  ALKALOIDS 


By  frank  O.  TAYLOR. 

The  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI  renders 
any  extensive  revision  of  the  diapter  on  Opium  Alkaloids  unnecessary,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  diminution  of  work  on  analytical  processes  ap- 
plicable to  opium  and  its  alkaloids  during  the  past  3  years,  as  compared  with 
preceding  years.  Quite  a  little  new  work  has  been  published,  but  no  very 
radical  changes  of  former  methods  are  involved  and  the  exact  estimation 
of  morphine  either  in  opiiun  or  in  medicinal  compounds  remains  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  alkaloidal  assays,  and  the  most  fruitful  in  provoking 
discussion  and  criticism.  The  writer  will  endeavour  to  give  sufficient  in- 
formation regarding  new  tests  or  modifications  of  old  methods  to  permit  of 
their  satisfactory  use,  but  detailed  discussion  cannot  be  attempted  in 
most  instances,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  to  any  published  papers 
which  do  not  present  any  really  new  material.  For  convenience  of  reference 
the  subheads  of  this  chapter  will  be  identical  with  those  in  Vol.  VI,  and  the 
page  numbers  will  frequently  be  referred  to  as  an  added  help  in  connecting 
this  new  material  with  the  old. 

Constitation  of  Opium  Bases  (Vol.  VI,  355-361). — Some  additional 
work  has  been  done  on  the  constitution  of  the  opium  alkaloids  and  their  de- 
rivatives, but  as  this  does  not  necessitate  any  pronounced  change  in  state- 
ments already  made  and  has  no  bearing  on  analytical  processes  there  is  no 
need  to  embody  certain  of  these  theoretical  considerations  in  this  chapter. 

Behaviour  of  Opium  Bases  with  Solvents  (Vol.  VI,  362). — Some  older 
work  not  referred  to  in  Vol.  VI  is  that  of  Schindelmeiser^  on  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  carbon  tetrachloride  on  alkaloids,  among  which  the  following  detenni- 
nations  should  be  recorded  here.  The  figures  are  grm.  dissolved  in  100  ac 
at  17*^:  Morphine  0.032  grm.,  codeine  1.328  grm.,  papaverine  0.203  grm., 
narceine  o.oii  grm. 

The  solubility  of  morphine  and  narcotine  in  acetone,  water  and  mixtures 
of  these  has  been  investigated  by  Guerin^  who  used  these  solubilities  as  the 
basis  of  a  modified  opium  assay  (see  page  505). 

Figures  indicate  amount  dissolved  in  xooo  c.c.  at  15^. 

^  Cfum,  Z*it..  xgot,  as*  xap. 
*  J.  Pharm.  CMm,,  19 13.  7,  438. 
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Aohydrous  acetone 


Acetone  and  water, 
equal  iMtrts 


Water 


I*' 


Morphine.. 
Narootine*. 


1 .  28  grm. 
41 .96  grm. 


X.33  grm. 
0.70  grm. 


0.2SS  grm. 
O.z       grm. 


For  new  determinations  on  dionin  see  that  heading. 

Colour  Reactions  of  Opium  Bases  (Vol.  VI,  366-370). — For  several  new 
colour  reactions,  some  of  which  are  quite  useful,  see  under  the  proper  alkaloidal 
headings. 

Salts  of  Morphine  (Vol.  VI,  376-379). — Morphine  sulphate  as  obtained 
commercially  has  been  found  frequently  to  contain  considerable  amounts  of 
codeine  sulphate  as  an  impurity.  Engelhardt  and  Jones^  in  four  samples 
found  from  1.45%  to  3.97%,  and  Williams^  in  five  samples  found  from  0.9% 
to  7.0%,  while  in  tablets  he  found  codeine  sulphate  to  the  extent  of  2.5%  to 
6.5%  of  the  morphine  sulphate  present.  He  demonstrated  that  morphine 
when  precipitated  from  even  a  dilute  solution  containing  codeine  was  liable 
to  carry  a  part  of  the  codeine  along  with  it,  thus  accounting  for  its  presence 
in  conmierdal  morphine  salts.  For  method  of  estimation  see  under  the  sec- 
tions on  Codeine. 

Engelhardt  and  Winters'  compare  several  methods  of  estimating  the 
purity  of  morphine  salts  and  find  that  morphine  nitrate  rarely  runs  above 
90%  of  the  theoretical  purity;  they  do  not  indicate  what  the  impurities 
are  or  whether  this  is  solely  a  case  of  a  different  amount  of  water  of  crys- 
tallisation than  is  ordinarily  calculated.  They  find  morphine  acetate  also 
contains  somewhat  below  100%  of  the  theoretical  strength. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Morphine  (Vol.  VI,  379-387). — This  section 
as  in  Vol.  VI  deals  chiefly  with  qualitative  tests,  though  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  elaboration  for  roughly  quantitative  work. 

Fabin3d^  reports  on  a  colour  test  for  morphine  originally  devised  by 
Radulescu  as  follows:  To  the  solution  to  be  tested  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add,  then  a  very  small  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite 
either  in  dry  form  or  solution,  and  finally  make  alkaline  with  either  ammonia 
or  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide.  In  the  presence  of  morphine  a  red  colour 
at  once  appears  which  is  destroyed  by  acid  and  restored  by  alkali.  When  the 
solution  is  very  dilute  the  colour  is  more  of  a  mahogany  shade.  In  strong 
solutions  a  green  colour  is  produced  on  adding  the  sodium  nitrite  and  before 
the  alkali  is  added.  The  same  test  is  reported  on  by  Radulescu*  who  tried 
it  on  150  substances  and  found  but  one  (a  lettuce  extract  of  doubtful  purity) 
that  gave  a  similar  indication.  He  considers  that  the  colour  probably  de- 
pends on  the  formation  of  nitroxanthranol.  This  colour  is  not  extracted  by 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  or  ether.    The  test  has  the  great  advantage  of 

>  Drug,  Ore,  19x1  555. 

*  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  ipza,  84,  391. 

•  J.Am.  Pharm,  Assoc.,  191 5, 4,  a88. 
<  Oesterr.  Ckem.  ZeU.^  1913,  15.  6x. 

■  3oA.  chim.fttrm.,  i9X3f  Si»  865> 
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being  applicable  to  many  compounds  without  extracting  the  morphine  in  3jh 
proximately  pure  form.  The  writer  has  had  so  far  only  a  limited  experience 
with  the  test  but  has  verified  its  usefulness  in  showing  the  presence  of  morphine 
directly  in  solutions  of  compound  tablets  and  in  mixtures  such  as  Tr.  opium 
camphorated.  It  accurately  distinguishes  morphine  from  codeine  and  dionin, 
which  give  no  colour  with  the  test,  but  is  not  so  dependable  in  the  case  of 
heroin  as  this  substance  gives  a  slight  colour  almost  identical  with  that  of 
morphine  in  very  dilute  solution,  so  by  this  test  alone  one  cannot  be  certain 
whether  there  is  present  only  a  minute  quantity  of  morphine  or  a  large  amount 
of  heroin.  With  equal  amounts  of  the  two  the  colour  from  the  morphine  is 
very  much  more  intense.  This  test  also  distinguishes  morphine  from  apo- 
morphine,  which  alkaloid  gives  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  reaction  de- 
scribed under  apomorphine  (page  499). 

Aloy  and  Rabaut^  report  further  experiments  on  the  test  with  uranium 
acetate  or  nitrate  (see  Vol.  VI,  386).  It  is  preferable  to  add  a  small  crystal  of 
uranium  nitrate  to  the  solutions  under  test  rather  than  a  5%  solution.  They 
now  claim  it  will  detect  as  little  as  0.05  mg.  of  morphine,  but  to  do  so  the  con* 
ditions  must  be  the  best  possible  and  it  is  not  so  delicate  as  a  number  of  other 
tests;  furthermore  it  is  not  characteristic  of  morphine  but  is  given  by  many 
substances  which  contain  a  phenolic  hydroxyl  group. 

Oliver  has  very  recently*  described  as  a  new  test  one  based  on  the  catalytic 
action  of  copper,  apparently  being  unaware  that  Denigis  in  1910  published 
what  is  practically  the  same  test  (see  Vol.  VI,  386),  However,  his  peculiar 
method  of  applying  it  seems  to  render  it  more  delicate  than  in  the  form 
originally  proposed  by  Denig^s,  or  at  least  this  is  indicated  by  the  writer's 
brief  experience  with  the  modified  test.  To  the  solution  tmder  test  add  i 
or  2  C.C.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  and  sufiident  28%  ammonia  to 
make  distinctly  alkaline,  and  stir  with  a  bright  copper  wire  when  a  port 
wine  or  dark  cherry  colour  quickly  develops.  The  use  of  the  wire  enables  a 
more  delicate  adjustment  of  the  test  than  by  the  use  of  copper  sulphate 
solution.  To  render  it  more  delicate  add  a  little  solution  of  potassium  cyan- 
ide after  stirring  with  the  copper  wire,  to  destroy  any  blue  colour  from  the 
copper  and  ammonia.  The  test  will  detect  in  a  pure  solution  as  little  as 
0.02  mg.  of  morphine.  The  writer  has  verified  the  statement  of  Denigfe, 
which  is  contrary  to  that  of  Oliver,  that  heroin  gives  a  similar  indication; 
in  fact  this  alkaloid  responds  to  the  test  even  more  quickly  than  morphine 
and  the  colour  is  almost  identical.  Codeine  and  dionin  give  no  colour,  but 
apomorphine  gives  a  caspberry  red  that  fades  rather  quickly. 

The  peculiar  effect  of  morphine  on  white  mice  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
biological  test  by  Hermann.'  These  animals  treated  hypodennically  with 
morphine  become  abnormally  active  and  excitable,  espedaUy  to  noises,  and  the 
tail  assumes  an  S-shaped  curve  over  the  back.    It  is  stated  that  5  mg.  gives 

1  BmU.  Soc.  Chim.,  191 4,  15,  680. 

*  Mid,  Chronicle,  1914.  27,  aai. 
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a  reaction  in  2  minutes  which  persists  over  20  hours,  and  o.oi  mg.  showed 
an  effect  in  12  minutes  which  lasted  1-2  hours.  This  test  is  not  specially 
useful  but  can  be  employed  to  check  preliminary  solutions  obtained  in 
forensic  work. 

Apomofphine  (Vol.  VI,  387-389). — ^In  the  course  of  certain  experi- 
ments V.  Paolini^  found  that  the  hydrochloride  contained  an  average  amount 
of  4.2%  of  water  or  0.75  HsO  in  each  molecule.  He  also  prepared  a  dibenzfh 
ale,  m.  p.  156°,  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  in  presence  of  pyridine. 

The  formation  of  apomorphine  in  morphine  solutions  (see  Vol.  VI,  388) 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Feinberg'  who  finds  it  is  not  produced 
by  long-continued  boiling  of  solutions  of  morphine,  its  hydrochloride  or  other 
salts,  nor  by  long  standing  either  with  or  without  the  presence  of  nutrient 
media  to  promote  bacterial  action. 

Fdnbeig  also  describes  a  test  for  apomorphine  in  presence  of  morphine. 
To  a  solution  add  3  drops  of  1%  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
shake  with  i  c.c.  of  benzene.  In  presence  of  apomorphine  the  benzene  is 
coloured  ameth3rst-violet,  and  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  shaking,  the  colour  changes  to  violet-red  and,  on  long  stand- 
ing, to  violet  This  is  a  very  delicate  test,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
use  the  ferricyanide,  as  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  shaking 
with  benzene  gives  the  same  results,  only  a  littie  more  slowly. 

On  making  a  solution  of  apomorphine  sUghtiy  add  with  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  add  and  then  adding  a  very  littie  sodium  nitrite,  a  magnificent 
deep  cherry-red  colour  appears.  The  colour  is  best  shown  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tion and  with  small  quantities  of  reagents.  The  t^t  serves  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish apomorphine  from  morphine,  but  will  detect  a  very  small  amount 
of  the  former  in  the  presence  of  much  morphine.  No  colour  is  imparted  to 
ether  or  chloroform  on  shaking  with  them,  but  on  adding  ammonia  the 
colour  changes  to  a  dirty  green,  and  then  on  shaking  with  ether  or  chloro- 
form these  solvents  assume  the  characteristic  violet  colour  derived  from 
apomorphine  as  in  the  preceding  test. 

The  test  given  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  389,  for  /3-chloromorphide  in  apomorphine 
should  specify  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  instead  of  the  carbonate. 

Heroin  (Vol.  VT,  389). — The  colour  test  with  hexamethylene-tetramine 
and  sulphuric  add  is  best  applied  by  using  as  a  reagent  10  c.c.  of  the  con- 
centrated add  mixed  with  about  0.5  c.c.  of  10%  solution  of  hexamethylene- 
tetramine.  To  a  few  c.c.  of  this,  add  dther  a  crystal  of  heroin  or  its  salts 
or  a  very  littie  solution,  when  a  fine  purplish  or  violet  colour  at  once  ap- 
pears. This  is  not  characteristic,  as  morphine  and  codeine  give  similar 
colours  as  do  other  substances  of  a  phenolic  character.  The  test  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  that  given  by  formaldehyde  and  sulphuric  add. 

In  the  absence  of  morphine  or  other  interfering  substances  Miller'  uses 

>  AUL  tead.  Uncti,  1913,  aa.  II,  lai;  Chem,  Abst,,  X9i4t  TO- 
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the  formaldehyde-sulphuric  acid  reaction  for  the  colourimetric  estimation 
of  heroin  and  reports  that  it  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  mixtures  of 
cocaine  and  heroin  by  determining  the  total  amount  of  alkaloids  by  weight, 
then  estimating  the  morphine  by  this  colour  reaction  and  deducting  the 
quantity  so  determined  from  the  total.  The  method  is,  of  course,  not 
strictly  accurate.    For  details  see  the  original  paper. 

Harris  and  Clover^  find  that  commercial  heroin  hydrochloride  and 
diacetylmorphine  hydrochloride  contain  about  5%  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, which  is  easily  removed  at  100^  but  is  quickly  reabsorbed,  especially 
in  moist  air.  If  diacetylmorphine  hydrochloride  is  prepared  from  the 
anhydrous  alkaloid  by  precipitation  from  a  benzene  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  an  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained  which  is  not  hygroscopic 

Dionin  (Vol.  VI,  390). — ^The  melting  point  is  not  at  aU  sharp  and  more 
recent  work  indicates  that  the  figures  given  in  Vol.  VI  should  be  revised. 
Schaefer^  and  Dott*  agree  that  the  melting  point  of  the  base  (ethyl-mor- 
phine) is  about  1 10^  to  115^,  though  it  begins  to  soften  at  88^  if  not  well 
dried  before  taking  the  melting  point.  On  dr3dng  the  hydrochloride  at  120^- 
125^  Dott  found  that  it  did  not  melt  till  about  170^,  but  this  is  rather  the 
melting  point  of  its  decomposition  products  which  have  begun  to  form  at 
this  temperature. 

Schaefer  (loc.  cit.)  records  its  solubility  as  follows: 


Water 

Alcohol 

Bthir 

IS" 

as* 

IS*                as* 

as* 

Bthylmorphine. . . . '. 

I  :48o 
I  :S 

z  :z5 
z  :ao 

i:7S 

nttivlmnmhinA  livvlrochlori<le 

z :ii.s 

z  :a6 

He  also  suggests  a  modification  of  Hesse's  test,  to  indicate  purity  and 
distinguish  it  from  codeine.  To  2  c.c.  of  solution  containing  0.05  grm.  of  the 
hydrochloride  add  3  drops  of  10%  ammonia.  When  pure,  the  solution  re> 
mains  clear  and  on  standing  deposits  crystals  of  alkaloid.  When  impure, 
the  solution  becomes  milky  and  the  formation  of  crystals  is  greatly  retarded. 
A  1 :  100  solution  of  codeine  hydrochloride  remains  clear,  giving  no  precipi- 
tate or  crystals. 

Codeine  (Vol.  VI,  390-395). — In  the  manufacture  of  morphine,  codeine 
is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  after  precipitation  of  the  morphine,  but 
more  or  less  of  the  codeine  is  frequently  precipitated  with  the  morphine 
even  though  the  volume  of  water  is  theoretically  suflScient  to  retain  in  solu- 
tion several  times  the  quantity  of  codeine  present.  The  result,  as  noted 
on  page  497,  is  the  presence  of  codeine  sulphate  as  an  impurity  in  morphine 
sulphate.    It  may  best  be  determined  by  Williams'  method.* 

^  /.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  iQiS*  4t  agz. 
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Dissolve  0.5  to  i.o  grm.  of  the  morphine  salt,  or  tablets  equivalent  to 
this,  in  15  to  20  c.c.  of  water,  then  add  5%  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  till 
the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved  (3  or  4  c.c).  Shake  out  with  four 
20  C.C.  portions  of  chloroform  and  the  combined  chloroform  extracts  with 
10  c.c.  of  water  slightly  alkaline  with  sodimn  hydroxide,  draw  off  the  chloro- 
form from  the  separator  through  a  pledget  of  cotton  wet  with  chloroform, 
wash  the  separator  with  two  10  c.c.  portions  of  chloroform  filtering  through 
the  same  cotton.  Evaporate  the  solution  carefully  to  dryness,  dissolve 
residue  in  5  c.c.  N/io  sulphuric  add  and  titrate  the  excess  with  N/$o 
alkali  using  cochineal  as  indicator.  Each  c.c.  of  N/10  add  equals  0.0315 
grm.  codeine  alkaloid  or  0.039  S^^"™-  sulphate.  • 

In  the  examination  of  morphine  sulphate  a  test  for  coddne  should 
always  be  made  and  not  more  than  1%  to  1.5%  should  be  present  in  good 
morphine  sulphate.  A  test  to  this  effect  is  included  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  9th 
Revision,  the  test  being  practically  identical  with  that  described  above 
and  limiting  the  amount  of  codeine  sulphate  in  morphine  sulphate  to  not 
more  than  1%.  There  is  a  test  that  serves  this  purpose  in  several  of  the 
European  pharmacopoeias  at  present. 

Aporeine  (Vol.  VI,  396),  CisHieOsN. — Pavesi,*  who  first  isolated  this 
alkaloid,  has  done  considerable  additional  work  on  it.  At  88^-89^  it  mdts 
to  a  fluorescent  liquid  which  becomes  brown  in  the  air  at  about  225^  but 
not  at  280^290^  in  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  in  which  it  can  be  distilled. 
It  is  quite  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents;  in  petroleum  ether  it  gives  an  1 1  % 
solution  at  the  boiling  point  and  3.5%  at  15^  to  20^.  It  forms  a  hydrohromide 
in  yellowish  pearly  scales,  which  beomes  discoloured  at  190^  and  mdts  with 
decomposition  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  210^.  The  stdpkaie 
forms  filamentary  crystals  that  are  imstable  in  light  and  air;  the  nUraie  is 
more  stable.  The  oxalate  forms  white  tablets,  m.  p.  89^-90^;  the  cUraU 
forms  needles,  m.  p.  81^-82^;  the  tartrate  mdts  with  decomposition  at  190^ 
The  acetate,  benzoaie,  and  salicylate  are  of  a  resinous  character. 

Naicotine  (Vol.  VI,  400-403)  is  not  likdy  to  occur  as  an  impurity  in 
morpliine  salts,  but  has  recently  been  used  in  combinations  with  morphine  for 
certain  medicinal  purposes  under  various  names  (see  Morphine-narcotine 
Meconate,  page  503).  To  detect  narcotine  in  morphine  salts,  heat  a  little 
wjth  concentrated  sulpjhuric  add  on  the  water-bath.  In  the  absence  of 
narcotine  not  more  than  a  slight  violet  colour  should  appear.  With  narcotine 
this  test  gives  a  dedded  violet  colour,  but  is  not  definite  with  less  than  0.4 
to  0.5%  of  narcotine  on  account  of  the  colour  given  by  morphine  alone. 
A  more  sensitive  test  given  by  Labat^  consists  in  mixing  the  morphine  salt 
to  be  tested  with  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  add  and  0.2  c.c.  of  alcoholic  solution  of 
tannic  or  gallic  add  and  heating  on  the  water-bath,  when  a  blue  colour  is 
given  with  much  narcotine,  or  greenish  if  the  latter  is  present  in  small  amount. 

s  Gametta,  19x4.  44»  I.  398. 
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In  the  spectroscope  this  solution  gives  an  absorption  band  near  the  infra- 
red with  a  I :  looo  solution. 

Thebaine  (Vol.  VI,  405-406). — In  Papaver  orientale  Klee^  has  found  both 
thebaine  and  a  new  alkaloid  which  he  caUs 

Iso-fhebaine,  Ci7Hi4N(OCH8),OH,  m.p.  203'*-204^;  [alo  =  +285.1° 
in  alcohol.  It  gives  crystalline  salts  with  sulphuric  and  h3rdrochloric  adds 
and  forms  an  ^bitartrate.  On  treating  with  nitric  add  it  gives  an  intense 
violet  colour  becoming  brownish  and  then  reddish-yellow,  which  is  said  to 
be  characteristic.  It  may  be  separated  from  thebaine  by  heating  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  which  converts  the  thebaine  into  thebenine,  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  does  not  affect  the  iso-thebaine. 

There  has  recently  been  a  tendency  to  use  for  medicinal  purposes  a 
mixture  of  some  of  the  opium  alkaloids  or  their  salts  in  a  pure  form,  owing 
to  the  fact,  now  fairly  wdl  established,  that  morphine  alone  differs  in  its 
physiological  action  from  a  mixture  with  other  alkaloids,  particularly  nar- 
cotine,  and  the  anal3rsis  of  these  may  be  mentioned  here. 

Pantopon,  stated  to  be  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  combined  opium  alka- 
loids, has  been  examined  by  Mannich  and  Schwedes'  with  the  following 
result: 


Morphine 

Narcotine 

Codeine 

Other  opium  bases. 


47. S% 
XX. 2% 

6.4% 
10.9% 


HjO 9-5% 

HQ 9.4% 

Mineral  substances 0.3% 


Opiopon  is  a  similar  prq>aration,  but  Mannich  and  Schwedes  found  that 
the  composition  of  two  different  samples  varied  greatly. 

Opon  is  like  the  two  preceding  products  except  that  it  contains  no 
morphine. 

The  estimation  of  each  alkaloid  separately,  except  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant, is  out  of  the  question  as  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  estimation  of  morphine,  narcotine  and  codeine  is 
suffident  and  in  some  cases  that  of  morphine  alone. 

Annder'  reports  on  the  investigation  of  several  methods  of  estimating 
morphine  and  prefers,  of  the  crystallisation  methods  tried,  that  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (Vol.  VI,  423)  as  modified  by  Debourdeaux  (see  page  507). 
Of  the  shake-out  methods  the  following  is  the  one  that  gave  the  best  results 
which,  however,  were  about  1.5%  too  high: 

Dissolve  0.8  to  i.o  grm.  in  30  c.c.  of  water  and  add  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  containing  i.o  grm.  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Shake  out 
with  three  10  c.c.  portions  of  chloroform  saturated  with  morphine,  agitating 
gently  to  avoid  an  emulsion.  The  chloroform  solution  is  drawn  off  and  filtered 
through  paper  wetted  by  chloroform.  60  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
chloroform  and  isobutyl  alcohol  are  then  passed  through  this  same  filter  into 
the  separator  containing  the  original  aqueous  solution.    Shake  for  10  minutes 

*  Arch,  Pharm,,  I9i4t  asa*  3xz. 
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and  draw  off  into  another  separating  funnel.  Repeat  the  extraction  with  20 
and  ID  C.C.  of  the  same  mixture.  The  united  extracts  are  then  shaken  with  10 
CO.  of  water,  the  water  discarded,  the  chloroform-u^ibutyl  alcohol  solution 
filtered  into  a  dean  separator  through  a  filter  wet  with  chloroform.  Shake 
out  with  20  cc  of  N/10  hydrochloric  add  and  wash  with  two  10  c.c.  portions 
of  water.  Titrate  the  combined  add  solution  with  N/10  alkali,  using  iodeosin 
indicator  in  the  presence  of  30  c.c.  of  ether. 

Morphine-narcotine  Meconate,  (known  also  imder  the  name  Naicophine^ 
is  a  double  salt  of  morphine,  containing  equi-molecular  quantities  of  mor- 
phine, narcotine  and  meconic  add,  with  4  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion.  This  theoretical  constitution  is  not  exactly  carried  out  in  practice,  as 
is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  theoretical  values  and  an  analysis  by  Dott^ 
shown  in  the  table  bdow: 

Theory  Analysis 

Morphine 39.38%  3i-3% 

Narcotine 42.57%  38.6% 

Meconic  acid ao.6x%  24.6% 

Water 742%  55% 

This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  feebly  basic  character  of  narcotine 
and  to  the  tendency  of  meconic  add  to  behave  in  some  respects  like  a  tribasic 
add.  Narcophine  obtained  by  interaction  of  the  proper  proportions  of  its 
three  constituents  in  alcohol  and  predpitation  by  ether  is  completely  soluble 
in  12  parts  of  water  at  20^,  which  solution  can  be  sterilised  in  the  usual  way. 
A  ph3rsical  mixture  of  the  three  does  not  give  a  clear  solution  in  water. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  mixture  of  }/i  grain  (0.016 
grm.)  of  morphine  hydrochloride  and  the  same  of  narcotine  hydrochloride 
gives  a  dear  solution  in  i  c.c.  of  water  that  soon  throws  down  a  crystalline 
predpitate  of  narcotine,  espedally  if  heated. 

An  approximate  assay  of  morphine-narcotine  meconate  may  be  made 
acccMrding  to  Dott  {loc,  cil,)  by  titrating  the  morphine  directly  with  N/10  add 
using  cochineal  as  indicator.  The  end  point  is  not  distinct  but  fairly  good  re- 
sults are  obtainable,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  narcotine  and  meconic  add. 
In  similar  manner  the  meconic  add  may  be  titrated  with  N/10  alkali  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  From  these  results  the  narcotine  and  water 
may  be  calculated. 

A  more  accurate  but  much  longer  method  is  to  extract  the  narcotine  by 
shaking  the  aqueous  solution,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  with  four  or  five 
large  portions  of  ether,  evaporate  the  ethereal  solutions  to  dryness  and  weigh 
or  titrate.  The  morphine  is  estimated  by  collecting  the  crystalline  predp- 
itate, washing  with  alcohol  saturated  with  morphine,  dr3dng  and  wdghing  or 
by  redissolving  the  crystals  with  add,  making  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  ex- 
tracting with  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  isohvXyX  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
drying  and  wdghing.    By  a  process  of  this  kind,  collecting  the  crystallised 
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morphine  as  first  mentioned,  Puckner^  obtained  from  narcophine,  morphine 
31.12%  and  narcotine  44.25%  and  found,  by  dr3ang,  7.14%  water. 

The  meconic  acid  may  also  be  estimated  by  the  colourimetric  method 
described  on  page  506. 

Opium. 

(Vol.  VI,  407). 

Alkaloids  (Vol.  VI,  408). — Work  by  Van  Itallie  and  Kerbosch'  has  shown 
that  opium  from  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt,  China,  France  and  America  con- 
tained morphine,  codeine,  narcotine,  narceine,  thebaine  and  papaverine,  but 
Indian  opium  from  Bengal,  Benares  and  the  so-called  Patna  opium  did  not 
contain  papaverine. 

Mossier'  gives  results  of  an  extended  investigation  of  the  amount  of 
morphine  in  the  capsules  of  the  opium  poppy  under  a  number  of  conditions. 
The  whole  air-dried  capsules  contained  0.1369%  of  morphine,  and  those 
sterilised  for  half  an  hour  in  hot  alcohol  vapour  to  destroy  ferments  contained 
0-130%.  After  the  exudations  of  the  latex  from  the  scarified  capsules  a 
notable  quantity  of  morphine  remains  in  the  capsules.  In  the  ripe  capsules 
the  morphine  falls  to  0.053%. 

Adulteration  of  Opium(Vol.  VI,  417). — ^von  Friedricbs^  has  investi- 
gated the  effect  of  various  moulds  on  opium  alkaloids  and  reports  that 
PenicUUum  glaucum  and  Citromyces  glaber  do  not  attack  any  of  the 
important  opium  alkaloids.  Aspergillus  niger  attacks  narcotine  and 
codeine  but  not  morphine,  whilst  Aspergillus  osHanus^  found  especially  (m 
Turkish  opium,  appears  to  decompose  morphine  slightly  as  well  as 
narcotine  and  codeine. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium  (Vol.  VI,  417-433). — Several  mvesti- 
gators  have  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  moq)hine 
in  opium  is  often  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water;  so  that  any 
assay  process  that  involves  preliminary  extraction  of  the  opium  with  water  is 
liable  to  give  low  results.  (See  Debourdeaux,*  Collard,*  La  Tour  and  Nal- 
passe,^  and  Shreve.^)  Results  obtained  by  Debourdeaux  also  indicate  that 
in  a  powdered  opium  the  amount  of  insoluble  morphine  increases  with  age 
but  not  at  a  definite  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  total  amount  of  morphine 
decreases  slightly,  probably  due  to  the  action  of  an  oxydase.  Latour  and 
Nalpasse  {loc.  cU.)  state  that  even  dUute  alcohol  fails  to  completely  extract 
morphine  from  opium  in  all  cases,  so  that  Sydenham's  laudanum  of  proper 
strength  cannot  be  made  from  an  opium  of  exactly  10%  strength.  In  this 
same  preparation  Debourdeaux  reported  a  marked  loss  of  morphine  as  shown 
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by  assay,  with  ageing,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  air.  A  specimen  assay- 
ing 1.024%  moiphine  in  1908  fell  to  0.851  in  191 2  and  another  dropped  from 
1.071%  to  0.883  ^^  the  same  time.  While  a  precipitate  was  formed,  this 
contained  no  perceptible  traces  of  morphine.  These  results,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  have  not  been  verified  by  other  workers,  and  it  seems  rather 
extraordinary  that  so  stable  an  alkaloid  as  morphine  should  be  decomposed  in 
a  preparation  such  as  this  while  fluid  extracts  of  drugs  like  ipecac  and  phy- 
sostigma  show  practically  no  loss  of  alkaloid  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

As  far  as  general  methods  of  estimating  morphine  are  concerned,  nothing 
better  than  one  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  lime  process  has  been 
devised.  That  of  the  B.  P.,  1898,  as  modified  by  Dowzard  (Vol.  VI,  423  and 
425)  is  excellent  (see  also  Jensen^). 

The  B.  P.  1914  assay  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  1898  edi- 
tion except  that  the  crystals  are  dried  at  115^  instead  of  iio^.  The  anhy- 
drous morphine  is  then  dissolved  in  N/10  acid  and  the  excess  titrated  with 
N/10  alkali  instead  of  directly  titrating  with  acid  as  formerly. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ninth  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  will  abandon 
the  old  and  cumbersome  modified  Squibb  method  in  favor  of  a  lime  process 
difiFering  from  the  Steven's  method  (Vol.  VI,  425)  chiefly  in  the  extraction 
of  the  opium  with  water  and  treatment  of  this  previously  concentrated 
extract  with  lime,  instead  of  mixing  the  opium  anci  lime  before  extracting 
with  water.  This  method  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  B.  P. 
method  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Lyons'  makes  a  careful  and  interesting  comparison  of  the  Steven's  and 
eighth  revision  U.  S.  P.  methods.  The  new  U.  S.  P.  standard  will  be 
based  on  anhydrous  instead  of  crystallised  morphine,  and  for  powdered 
opium  is  10%  to  10.5%  as  against  12%  to  12.5%  in  the  eighth  revision. 

Anew  variation  of  the  lime  process  suggested  by  Guerin'  consists  in  using 
a  small  amount  of  acetone  mixed  with  the  solution  from  which  the  morphine 
is  precipitated  and  in  washing  the  morphine  crystals  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  same  in  acetone.  In  view  of  the  solubility  of  morphine  in  mixtures 
of  water  and  acetone,  as  determined  by  Guerin  (page  496),  this  does  not  seem 
advisable  and  is  certainly  not  so  good  as  the  use  of  ether. 

La  Wall^  finds  that  lactose  interferes  seriously  with  the  U.  S.  P., 
eighth  revision,  assay,  unless  titration  of  the  morphine  is  used,  and  Debour- 
deaux  reports  the  same  for  the  lime  method  (see  page  507). 

Carles, ''in  an  apparent  endeavour  to  obtain  thorough  precipitation  by  long 
standing  without  the  risk  of  having  the  morphine  contaminated  with  calcium 
meconate  or  its  double  salt  with  ammonium,  precipitates  the  calcium  as 
oxalate  from  the  lime  solution  filtered  from  the  opium  and  then  precipitates 
the  morphine  with  crystallised  sodium  carbonate.  • 
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In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of  morphine 
forming  crystalline  compounds  with  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate;  hence 
the  use  of  ammonia  as  a  precipitant  is  preferable. 

Dohme^  suggests  a  process  of  estimating  morphine  in  opium  and  a 
number  of  its  preparations  which  resembles  that  of  Anneler  for  pantopon 
(page  502);  it  depends  on  retaining  the  morphine  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, made  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  as  an 
alkali  morphinate  while  the  other  alkaloids  are  removed  by  ether,  subse- 
quently making  acid  and  then  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  extracting  the 
morphine  with  a  chloroform-i^^^butyl  alcohol  mixture.  No  analjrtical  results 
indicating  the  success  of  the  process  were  given.  Van  der  Wielen*  did  not  find 
the  Anneler  process  satisfactory  on  opium. 

Normal  Opium, — The  feeling  that  estimation  of  morphine  alone  does  not 
correctly  indicate  the  medicinal  value  of  opium  has  been  growing  in  recent 
years,  so  Van  der  Wielen  (loc.  cU.)  advocates  a  so-called  "normal  c^um'' 
standardised  for  its  four  most  important  constituents,  recommending  as  a 
standard  the  following:  morphine,  12%;  narcotine,  6%;  codeine,  1%;  and 
meconic  acid,  5%.  He  estimates  the  morphine  by  some  standard  lime 
method  (B.  P.  preferred),  the  narcotine  and  codeine  by  the  process  given 
in  Vol.  VI,  p.  393,  and  the  meconic  acid  colourimetrically  as  follows: 

Macerate  i  grm.  of  opium  with  100  c.c.  of  water  for  24  hours,  shaking 
occasionally;  filter,  and  with  25  c.c.  of  filtrate,  representing  0.25  grm.  of 
opium,  mix  5  ex.  of  25%  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate,  let  stand  at  least  15 
minutes  and  filter,  washing  the  precipitate  with  water  till  the  washings  are 
colourless.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  warm  N/10  hydrochloric  acid  making 
up  to  exactly  100  c.c,  which  will  give  a  slightly  yellowish  solution.  As  a 
comparison  standard  dissolve  0.05  grm.  of  meconic  acid  in  N/io  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  make  exactly  250  c.c.  adding  sufficient  Orange  G.  to  give  a 
colour  identical  with  that  of  the  solution  from  opium.  A  colourimetric 
comparison  of  the  two  solutions  may  now  be  made,  using  i  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  test  solution  to  5  c.c.  of  each  solution  to  produce  the  characteristic 
colour  with  meconic  acid,  and  employing  any  suitable  colourimeter. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Compounds. — ^The  accurate  determination 
of  morphine  in  galenical  compounds  is  often  extremely  difficult,  and  while 
in  fluids  such  as  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  or  even  Sydenham's 
laudanum  reasonably  good  results  are  obtainable  if  especial  care  is  used, 
in  a  preparation  such  as  the  U.  S.  P.  Compound  Licorice  Mixture,  results 
by  any  process  so  far  devised  are  very  unreliable  even  though  duplicates  may 
be  concordant.  The  writer  is  aware  that  considerable  work  has  been  done 
on  the  assay  of  this  mixture  and  that  some  anal3rsts  believe  it  possible  to 
determine  the  morphine  with  fair  accuracy,  but  so  far  all  actual  results  he 
has  seen  do  not  substantiate  this  belief. 

>  J.  Amer.  Pharm.   Asso.,  19x5, 4.  85. 
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A  process  applicable  to  acid  opium  liquors  and  designed  especially  for 
Sydenham's  laudanum  is  given  by  Debourdeaux^  and  involves  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  Morphine  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  water  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  but  a  solution  of  morphine  in  lime  water  precipitates  both 
calcium  carbonate  and  morphine  when  treated.with  carbon  dioxide.  If  now  a 
lime  water  solution  from  opium,  containing  the  morphine,  is  treated  with  the 
gas  the  calcium  carbonate  and  morphine  are  precipitated,  but  on  continued 
treatment  to  complete  saturation  the  morphine  redissolves. 

To  150  c.c.  of  Sydenham's  laudanum  add  an  excess  of  freshly  slaked  lime, 
dilute  the  mixture  with  water  to  300  c.c.  and  allow  to  stand  for  about  half  an 
hour,  shaking  frequently  or  continuously;  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
50  c.c.  of  water.  The  precipitated  magma  is  now  mixed  with  1 50  c.c.  of  water, 
the  mixture  again  filtered  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  three  50  c.c.  por- 
tions of  water.  The  whole  mixed  filtrate  is  now  saturated  with  carbon  di- 
oxide, filtered  if  necessary,  the  precipitate  washed  with  water  saturated  with 
the  gas,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  evaporated  to  100  cc,  cooled,  50  c.c.  of 
ether  and  10  cc.  of  N/i  ammonia  added,  and  after  thorough  shaking  the 
whole  set  aside  for  24  hours.  The  precipitated  morphine  is  washed  with 
water  saturated  with  morphine  and  ether,  dried  at  100^  and  then  mixed  with 
5  grm.  of  slaked  lime  and  118  c.c.  of  water.  After  solution  of  the  crystals, 
filter  and  to  an  aliquot  part  (preferably  80  c.c,  representing  100  c.c.  of  the 
original  laudanum)  add  10%  by  volume  of  alcohol,  50%  of  ether  and  2%  of 
ammonium  chloride.  Let  stand  24  hours  after  thorough  shaking,  collect  the 
crystals,  wash  and  dry  as  before,  wash  again  with  petroleum  ether,  dry  at  100® 
and  weigh.  (Instead  of  weighing,  as  recommended,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
titrate.)  Add  the  correction  for  morphine  in  the  mother  liquors,  as  determined 
by  LeClere,*  of  31  mg.  for  each  50  c.c.  of  the  final  solution  used  for  pre- 
cipitation. 

The  estimation  of  morphine  in  plain  tablets  or  pills,  while  not  usually 
difficult,  offers  some  probable  complications.  If  a  lime  method  is  used  any 
starch  present  must  be  removed  by  filtering  the  solution  of  the  tablet  and 
treating  the  sediment  with  water  and  acid  before  lime  is  added,  otherwise  some 
morphine  will  be  absorbed  by  the  starch  in  the  alkaline  solution  (see  De- 
bourdeaux).'  Lactose,  glucose,  gum  and  dextrin  also  may  interfere.  With 
regard  to  lactose,  see  page  505.  The  best  procedure  is  therefore  to  use  some 
approved  shake-out  method,  and  though  a  number  of  these  have  been 
described  in  the  literature,  for  lack  of  space  only  one  will  be  fully  given  here 
with  brief  mention  of  other  similar  methods,  the  one  selected  being  essentially 
that  of  Williams.'* 

Dissolve  a  sufficient  number  of  the  tablets  to  give  about  o.i  to  0.2  grm.  of 
morphine  in  a  few  cc.  of  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.     If  any  in- 
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soluble  matter  is  present,  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid  and  water  and  evaporate  die  filtrate  to  a  volume  of 
about  lo  ex.  If  the  tablets  are  completely  soluble,  keep  the  volume  of  the 
solutions  to  about  lo  c.c.  Transfer  to  a  separating  funnel  and  add  15  ex.  of 
a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  chloroform  and  i  volume  of  alcohol  and  then 
sufficient  10%  ammonia  to  make  distinctly  alkaline;  agitate  carefully  and 
thoroughly  for  several  minutes  and  draw  off  the  chloroform  solution  through 
a  pledget  of  cotton.  Repeat  this  extraction  twice  more  and  then  use  three 
10  C.C.  portions  of  chloroform  alone.  Evaporate  the  combined  chloroform 
extracts  to  dryness,  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  again  evaporate.  Dis^ 
solve  the  residue  in  10  c.c.  of  N/10  acid  and  titrate  with  N/50  alkali,  using 
cochineal  as  indicator. 

A  similar  process,  using  three  extractions  with  50  c.c.  portions  of  amyl 
alcohol,  was  suggested  by  Bemegau  and  Heidlberg  in  a  paper  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Pharmaceutical  Association  in  191 2  which  process  was  modified  by 
£'we  and  Vanderkleed.^  Anneler's  method  applied  to  pantopon  (see  page 
502)  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  and  has  been  found  very  useful  by  Engle- 
hardt.^  Thorburn'  uses  as  a  solvent  3  volumes  of  phenylethyl  alcohol  and 
I  volume  of  benzene. 

In  tablets  containing  no  diluent  except  cane  or  milk  sugar,  simple  solution 
in  water,  precipitation  with  ammonia,  and  weighing  or  titration  of  the  washed 
and  dried  crystals  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  work  of  Adams  and  Doran^  on  smoking 
opium  and  its  composition,  showing  variations  in  morphine  from  about  8%  to 

17%. 

Pott^  found  that  some  undecomposed  morphine  sublimed  with  opium 

smoke  at  atmospheric  pressure,  this  being  detected  by  its  action  on  the  re- 
spiratory centres  of  rabbits  and  by  the  biological  reaction  on  mice. 

Toxicology  of  Opium  and  Morphine. — Investigation  by  Rosenbloom* 
of  the  organs  of  a  cadaver  13  months  after  burial  with  marked  signs  of  putre- 
faction showed  no  substances  giving  reactions  of  morphine  or  other  alka- 
loids, nor  was  there  evidence  of  any  substances  interfering  with  the  usual 
processes  of  estimating  morphine. 

Grutterink  and  Van  Ryn'  in  the  course  of  some  investigations  found  that 
2^  years  after  death  it  was  possible  to  show  definitely  the  presence  of 
morphine  in  both  the  stomach  and  liver,  though  only  minute  quantities 
were  found  in  the  liver.  Identification  was  made  by  various  coloiu:  reactions 
and  by  actual  separation  of  crystals  of  morphine.  Doepmaim^  in  order 
to  test  carefully  the  stability  of  morphine  and  the  value  of  toxicological 
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examinations  long  after  putrefaction  has  set  in,  mixed  varying  amounts  of 
morphine  hydrochloride  with  chopped  horse  flesh  and  examined  the  mixture 
at  intervals  of  from  i  to  ii  months.  He  was  able  to  isolate  and  obtain 
characteristic  reactions  of  morphine  in  every  case,  even  y^hen  as  little  as 
20  mgm.  had  been  added  to  each  kilo  of  flesh  and  after  standing  for 
II  months. 

ERRATA  m  VOL.  VL 

P>Se  353>  lu^e  49  for  page  354  read  page  407. 

Plage  365,  title,  for  "sovlents"  read  "solvents." 

Page  389,  line  9,  for  ''carbonate"  read  "bicarbonate.'' 


STRYCHNOS  ALKALOIDS- 


By  CHARLES  E.  VANDERKLEED. 

The  many  species  of  the  genus  Sirychnos  have  a  widely  vaiying  physiolog- 
ical action,  according  as  they  contain  more,  less,  or  in  some  cases  no  strych- 
nine or  brucine.  A.  F.  Sievers^  tabulates  those  species  of  Sirychnos  which  have 
thus  far  been  reported  on  as  to  their  content  of  strychnine  and  brucine. 

The  seeds  of  Sirychnos  Nux  Vomica  continue  to  afford  the  principal  source 
of  the  alkaloids  strychnine  and  brucine.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  districtsof 
India,  and  the  Saigon  district  of  Cochin  China  are  the  commercial  geographic 
sources  of  this  drug.  In  none  of  these  districts  has  the  cultivation  of  the 
nux  vomica  tree  become  a  business.  The  trees  grow  in  a  wild  state,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  30  to  40  ft.,  and  a  circumference  of  3  to  4  ft.  Their  growth  and 
development  depend  largely  on  the  extent  of  the  rainfall  in  the  district  to 
which  they  are  indigenous.  The  young  trees,  however,  in  their  wild  state  are 
in  some  cases  attended  and  manured  by  the  natives,  and  in  such  cases  they 
come  into  bearing  in  10  to  12  years.  When  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  the  nux 
vomica 'it  is  customary  to  plant  the  young  seedlings  in  large  tubs  or  pots  of 
rich,  loose  soil,  which  must  be  kept  well  watered.  Poor  results  have  thus  far 
been  obtained  when  raised  or  cultivated  as  garden  or  plantation  trees.  The 
seeds  are  harvested  from  March  to  July. 

Oil  of  Nux  Vomica. — In  the  preparation  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  a  snaall 
quantity  of  heavy  fixed  oil  sometimes  separates  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 
This  oil  is  dark  brown  in  colour  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.956  at 
25°.  When  subjected  to  the  following  assay  process,  a  sample  of  this  oil 
yielded  4.66  grm.  of  strychnine  per  100  c.c. 

Dissolve  10  C.C.  of  the  oil  in  40  c.c.  of  ether  and  shake  out  with  three  por- 
tions of  5%  sulphuric  acid.  Make  alkaline  with  ammonia,  shake  out  with 
chloroform  and  complete  the  assay  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  method  for  the 
assay  of  the  drug. 

Test  for  Brucine  in  Strychnine. — D.  B.  Dott^  condenms  the  use  of  undi- 
luted nitric  acid  in  testing  strychnine  for  the  presence  of  brucine.  He  advocates 
the  use  of  a  i  :  i  nitric  acid  stating  that  this  will  detect  0.01%  of  brucine  in 
strychnine.  He  recommends  for  pharmacopoeial  use  the  following  test: 
"When  0.05  grm.  of  the  strychnine  in  powder  form  is  dissolved  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  in  4  c.c.  of  acid  prepared  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  nitric 
acid  and  water,  the  colour  should,  after  5  minutes,  be  purely  yellow,  showing 

>  Midland  Druggist  and  Pharm.  Rev,,  19x1.  4S*  333. 
*  Pharm.  Jour.,  89*  144-171. 
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no  red  or  orange  tinge."  In  using  the  nitric  acid  method  for  the  estimation  of 
strychnine  in  the  presence  of  brudne,  Dott  employs  i  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  lo  c.c.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  for  every  0.25  grm.  of  brucine. 
On  standing  for  10  minutes  at  ordinary  temperature  all  brucine  is  destroyed. 
If  kept  at  40^,  however,  ah  appreciable  amount  of  strychnine  is  destroyed. 


Species 

Synonym 

or  common 

name 

Habttot 

Parts 
used 

Constituents     (strychnine 
and  brucine) 

Uses,  remarks, 
etc. 

5.  Nux  vomica 
Linn. 

Poison 
nut,  false 
angos- 
tura 
bark 

Tropical 
India 

Seed, 
bark 
and 
stem 

Seeds,  strychnine  0.25-2  % 

brucine  0.50-2% 
Bark,  brucine  (anhyd.)  7.78% 
Wood,  brucine  (anhyd.)  2.26% 
Leaves,  brucine  (anhyd.)  0.33  % 

Medicinal 

SJgnoiii  Berg. 

St.    Igna- 
tius bean 

Philippine 
Islands 

Seeds 

Strychnine,  0.52-X.5  % 
Brucine.  1.43% 

Medicinal 

5.     Colfihriiui 
Linn. 

Serpent  s 
wood 

Bast 
Indies 

Wood 

Wood,  0.96%  total  alkal. 
Bark.  5.54  %  total  alkal. 
(Both  strychnine  and  brucine 
present) 

Antidote  for  snake 
bites  and  medicin- 
ally. 

5.  Rk€9dH 
Clarke 

Serpent's 
wbod 

Malabar 

Wood 

and 

leaves 

Wood     and     bark — strychnine 
and  brucine 
Seeds,  0.06  %  brucine 

Antidote  for  snake 
bites  and  medicin- 
ally 

5.  poUOorum 
Linn. 

Clearing 
nut 

Ceylon, 
E.  Indies 

Seeds 

Traces  of  brucine 

Clarifying  water, 
also  medicinally 

5.  guiatunsis 
Mart. 

Guiana 

Bark 

Strychnine  and  brucine 

Arrow-poison  (cur- 
rarine,  a  poisonous 
alkaloid  consti- 
tutes the  poison). 
Medicinally 

5.  TuMie 
Lcschen 

Java 

Root- 
bark 

Root-bark — strychnine.  Leaves 
and  seeds — about  1.4%  strych- 
nine and  trace  of  brucine 

Arrow-poison 

5.  pseudockina 
St.  Hill. 

Brazil 

Bark 

None 

Intermittent   fever 

5.  Ugustrina 
Zipp. 

Malayan 
Archi- 
pelago 

Bark 

and 

wood 

Bark — 7.78%  anhyd.  brucine 

5.  tamina 

Wall. 

Wood 

Leaves,  none 

S.  momosperma 
Miq. 

Java 

None 

5.  maiaccnuU 
Benth. 

Cochin- 
china 

Bark 

Brucine 

Hydrophobia 

5.  JavanUa 

Cochin- 
china 

Bark 

2.7%  brucine 

Hydrophobia 

5.  sua9goUna 
GUff. 

West 
Africa 

Wood 

Brucine 

5.  Icafa  Baill. 

Africa 

Wood 

Strychnine  in  bark,  leaves  and 
roots 

Arrow-poison 

5.  toxifera 

Guiana 

Bark 

None 

Arrow-poison 

5.  acmUatc 

Africa 

Seeds 

Strychnine,  none:  brucine,  about 
0.05  %  mostly  in  kernels 

Pish-poison  (poison- 
ous action  due  to  a 
glucoside) 

%sr" 

Bast 
Africa 

PruiU 

Seeds— strychnine,  none;  bru- 
cine, trace 

Pruit    (pulp)    used 

S,  spinosa 
Lam. 

Bast 
Africa 

Pruit 

Seeds — trace 

Pruit  (pulp)  used 
for  food 

5.  ToMfaOilg. 

Batt 
Africa 

Pruit 

Seeds — trace 

Pruit  (pulp)  used 
for  food 
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The  Assay  of  Nuz  Vomica  and  Its  Preparations.— Jf^MkHJ  of  the  United 

States  PhartnacopcBia. — ^Having  concluded  that  m  the  hands  of  many  (pra- 
ters the  assay  of  nux  vomica  and  its  preparations  for  strychnine  only,  by  the 
nitric  acid  method,  is  liable  to  lead  to  erroneous  results,  and  having  also  been 
satisfied  that  the  proportion  of  strychnine  to  brucine  in  nux  vomica  seeds 
does  not  greatly  vary,  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia have  chosen  for  the  forthcoming  issue  (Ninth  Revision)  a  method  for 
total  alkaloids,  adopting  as  a  standard  for  the  drug  not  less  than  2.5%,  for 
the  fluid  extract  not  less  than  2.37  nor  more  than  2.63  grm.  total  alkaloids  in 
100  C.C.,  and  for  the  tincture  not  less  than  0.237  nor  more  than  0.263  grm. 
total  alkaloids  in  100  c.c. 

The  process  for  the  drug  consists  in  extracting  by  maceration  with  a  mix- 
ture of  chloroform  and  ether,  with  ammonia  water  to  liberate  the  alkaloids, 
taking  an  aliquot  part,  extracting  with  diluted  sulphuric  add,  rendering  alka- 
Une  with  ammonia,  extracting  with  chloroform,  evaporating,  weighing,  and 
titrating  against  N/10  sulphiuic  acid,  using  the  average  molecular  weight  of 
strychnine  and  brucine  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation.  The  fluid  extract  is 
diluted  with  ammonia  water  and  shaken  out,  following  the  same  method  as 
used  for  the  drug.  100  c.c.  of  the  tincture  are  evaporated  to  10  c.c.  and  assayed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  fluid  extract. 

Method  of  the  British  Pharmacopma,  xgiA' — In  the  new  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  the  ferrocyanide  method  of  assay  of  nux  vomica 
preparations  (see  Vol.  .VI,  p.  473)  of  the  1898  edition  has  given  way  to 
the  nitric  acid  method.    For  the  drug,  the  method  is  essentially  as  foUqws: 

7.5  grm.  of  nux  vomica  in  No.  60  powder  are  macerated  with  frequent 
shaking  for  half  an  hour  with  a  mixture  of  25  c.c.  of  chloroform,  50  cc 
ether,  and  5  c.c.  ammonia.  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  (representing  5  grm. 
drug)  are  transferred  to  a  separator  and  shaken  out  with  three  portions  each 
of  10  c.c.  of  N/i  sulphuric  acid  solution.  The  combined  acid  solutions 
are  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  shaken  out  with  three  portions  of 
chloroform. 

The  chloroform  is  recovered  from  the  combined  solutions,  and  the 
alkaloidal  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  5  c.c.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  and  10  c.c.  water.  The  solution  is  warmed  to  50°  and  3  c.c.  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and  water  are  added  to  oxidise  and  destroy 
the  brucine.  After  10  minutes  the  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  and  shaken  out  with  three  portions  of  chloroform.  The 
mixed  chloroform  solutions  are  washed  with  5  c.c.  of  water  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  tared  dish.  5  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  added  and  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  of  strychnine  alkaloid  dried  at  100**  and  weighed.  The 
standard  for  nux  vomica  is  not  less  than  1.25%  of  strychnine  as  detennined 
by  the  above  method. 

The  liquid  extract  is  assayed  by  taking  10  cc,  evaporating  to  a  syrupy 
extract,  dissolving  in  20  cc.  of  water,  rendering  alkaline  with  a  solutioo 
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of  5  grm.  sodium  caxbonate  in  25  c.c.  water,  and  shaking  out  with  chloroform, 
after  which  the  method  for  the  drug  is  followed  as  outlined  above.  The 
standard  for  liquid  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  not  less  than  1.45  grm.  nor 
more  than  1.55  grm.  of  strychnine  in  109  c.c. 

The  dry  eoUraM  is  assayed  by  exhausting  3  grm.  with  70%  alcohol  and  test- 
ing the  alcoholic  solution  by  the  process  as  outlined  for  the  liquid  extract. 
The  standard  for  dry  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  not  less  than  4.8  grm.  nor 
more  than  5.2  grm.  of  strychnine  in  100  grm. 

The  tincture  is  assayed  by  the  process  described  under  the  liquid  extract. 
The  standard  for  tincture  of  nux  vomica  is  not  less  than  0.120  grm.  nor 
more  than  0.130  grm.  of  strychnine  in  100  cc. 
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CINCHONA  ALKALOIDS. 


By  OLIVER  CHICK. 


Cinchona  Ledgeriana  Seeds.— Previous  investigators  have  failed  to  find 
any  alkaloids  in  the  seeds  of  C.  Ledgeriana,  C.  officinalis,  or  C.  sticciridfra. 
P.  van  Leersum^  however,  by  the  following  process  of  extraction  has  obtained 
up  to  0.38%  of  total  alkaloids  on  the  dried  seeds  of  C.  Ledgeriana.  The 
seeds,  after  powdering,  were  extracted  with  petroleum  ether  to  free  them 
from  fat,  the  powder  was  dried,  reground,  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  and  extracted  with  benzene.  The  mixed  alkaloids  were 
extracted  from  the  benzene  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cuprea  Bark. — ^Two  parcels  of  this  bark,  now  seldom  seen,  offered  for 
sale  this  year  (1914),  and  examined  in  Messrs.  Howards  and  Sons'  laboraton*, 
were  found  to  contain  no  cupreine. 

Titration  of  Cinchona  Alkaloids. — Richter*  states  that  the  Fifth  German 
Pharmacopoeia  (1910)  method  does  not  give  concordant  results,  and  that 
Poirrier's  blue  and  lacmoid  are  better  indicators  to  use  than  haematoxvlin. 
He  recommends  the  following  acid  method  of  extraction  and  estimation. 
3.75  grm.  of  powdered  bark  are  warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  2.5  c.c.  of  25% 
hydrochloric  acid  and  20  c.c.  of  distilled  water  for  15  minutes.  When  cold, 
30  grm.  of  chloroform  and  60  grm.  of  ether  are  added,  and  the  whole  shaken. 
10  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  hydroxide  solution  are  now  added,  and  the  mixture 
again  shaken  during  15  minutes.  The  ethereal  layer  is  then  cleared  by  the 
addition  of  i  grm.  of  powdered  tragacanth  and  0.5  grm.  of  ignited  magnesia. 
The  chlojoform-ether  extract  is  filtered,  and  60  grm.  shaken  out  with  20,  20 
and  10  c.c.  of  N/10  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  10  c.c.  of  water.  The 
organic  solvents  are  driven  off,  and  the  aqueous  portion  made  up  to  250  c.c. 
100  c.c.  of  this  are  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  water  and  30  c.c.  of  N/10  picric  acid 
solution.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled,  50  c.c.  of  clear  liquid  arc  filtered 
off  and  titrated  with  N/10  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using  phenolph- 
thalein  as  indicator. 

R.  Gaze^  also  finds  that  the  method  prescribed  in  the  Fifth  German 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  estimation  of  alkaloids  in  cinchona  barks  is  unreliable 
in  the  case  of  those  of  high  alkaloidal  content,  more  chloroform-ether  mixture 
and  sodium  hydroxide  solution  being  required  than  therein  stated;  moreover, 
the  temperature  of  extraction  is  important  as  more  alkaloid  is  extracted  at  30^ 
than  at  15®. 

>  Pharm.  Weekblad.,  1913,  50,  1464-1467. 

*  Apoih.-Zeit.,  1912,  27,  949-950.  960-961. 

*  Apoth.-Zeit.,  1913.  a8,  144-147. 
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Coostitutioti. — ^The  constitution  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  although  not 
yet  known  with  certainty,  is  becoming  better  understood  each  year,  thus 
enabling  chemists  to  convert  certain  of  these  alkaloids  into  others  closely  re- 
lated to  them.  The  isomerism  in  this  group  is  now  known  to  be  due  to  the 
spatial  arrangement  around  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  marked  {b)  in  the 
following  formula  for  cinchonine,  since  the  asymmetry  of  the  other  three 
carbon  atoms  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  may  be  destroyed  without  interfering  with  the 
isomerism  of  the  products. 

(c)        {d) 
CH2— CH  —  CH  — CH  =  CH« 


CHa 

I 
CH2 


CgHeN CHOH CH  — N   —  CH2 

(a)  (b) 

Following  up  the  conversion  of  cinchonicine  into  cinchonine  by  Rabe,* 
Kauf  mann  and  Huber  have  converted  hydrocinchonicine  (hydrocinchotoxine) 
into  a  mixture,  which  on  careful  examination  showed  the  presence  of  about 
50%  hydrocinchonine  and  10%  hydrocinchenidine.^ 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  prepare  the  hydrocinchona  alkaloids  in 
nearly  theoretical  jdeld  by  the  hydrogenation  of  the  alkaloids  under  pressure 
in  the  presence  of  palladium  black  as  catalyst  (see  page  519).  Every  other 
method  of  hydrogenation  invariably  splits  the  second  half  of  the  molecule, 
3rielding  amorphous  gummy  bodies  which  do  not  give  crystalline  salts. 

Rabe  and  his  pupils*  have  started  some  preliminary  experiments  on  the 
synthesis  of  cinchona  alkaloids  which  may  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

Dobbie  and  Fox*  have  confirmed  the  presence  of  the  6-methoxyquinoline 
nucleus  in  quinine,  and  the  6-hydroxyquinoline  nucleus  in  cupreine  by  means 
of  their  absorption  spectra,  which  are  practically  identical  with  the  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  6-methoxyquinoline  and  6-hydroxyquinoline. 

General  Properties  of  Cinchona  Alkaloids. — G.  N.  Watson^  gives  the 
following  test  for  cinchona  alkaloids.  A  freshly  prepared  alcoholic  solution  of 
a-naphthol  is  treated  with  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  (2  drops  to  i  c.c). 
When  a  few  drops  of  this  reagent  are  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  to  a 
yellow  solution.  Sulphates  of  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine,  but 
no  other  white  alkaloids,  give  this  yellow  colour,  which  may  be  obtained  with 
I  c.c.  of  a  I  :  2000  solution  of  quinine  sulphate. 

t  Ber.,  1908,  41,  67;  191  it  44f  3088. 

*  Ber.,  1913.  46f  2913. 

*  Ber.t  X9I3,  45,  3163. 

*  Trans.,  1912,  lox,  77-81. 

>  Amer.  J.  Pharm.t  X9i3t  SSf  50a. 
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Quinine. — J.  Ville*  states  that  anhydrous  crystals  of  quinine  are  easily 
obtained  by  blowing  air  through  a  wash-bottle  containing  ammonia  into  a 
solution  of  from  i  to  20%  strength  of  quinine  hydrobromide  heated  on  the 
water-bath.  G.  L.  Schaefer^  has  obtained  anhydrous  quinine  in  the  form  of 
slender  needle-shaped  crystals  by  allowing  the  gelatinous  mass  obtained  by 
dissolving  quinine  hydrate  in  a  small  amount  of  acetone  to  stand  for  several 
days. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Quinine. — A  new  method  of  applying  the 
thalleioquin  test  for  quinine  is  given  by  C.  H.  La  Wall,*  the  following  reagent 
bein^  required:  0.5  grm.  of  potassium  bromate  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  10% 
hydrobromic  acid  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  100  c.c.  of  the  quinine  solution, 
which  may  be  as  weak  as  i  :  200,000,  are  placed  in  a  Nessler  cylinder  and 
5-10  drops  of  the  bromine  reagent  added,  when  a  green  tint  is  obtained.  In 
testing  drugs  or  extracts,  about  i  grm.  of  the  material  is  shaken  with  ammonia 
and  20  c.c.  of  ether,  the  ether  extract  being  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  taken  up  with  i  c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid,  and  made  up  to  15  c.c 
with  water.  5  c.c.  are  then  placed  in  a  Nessler  cylinder,  made  up  to  100  c.c 
and  tested  as  above.  Should  no  green  tint  be  obtained  the  remaining  10  cc 
may  be  tested  similarly.  Should  no  green  colour  be  now  produced  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids  which  give  the  thalleioquin  reaction  (see  Vol.  VI,  p.  507) 
are  absent,  or  present  in  amount  to  less  than  o.i  mg. 

C.  Mannich  and  L.  Schwedes*  state  that  pyramidone  (i-dimethyl- 
amino-2  :3-dimethylpyrazolone)  prevents  the  thalleioquin  reaction,  a  red 
colour  being  obtained  instead  of  a  green.  Pyramidone  also  interfers  with 
the  herepathite  reaction.  It  may  be  separated  from  quinine  by  shaking  out 
the  bases  from  an  alkaline  solution,  and  washing  the  extract  thoroughly  with 
water,  the  pyramidone  being  removed  in  the  water. 

P.  J.  Kruysse^  gives  a  method  for  the  separaticHi  of  quinine  from  other 
cinchona  alkaloids  by  precipitation  as  nitroprusside,  but  gives  no  indication  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  method. 

T.  Cockburn  and  J.  W.  Black*  have  published  a  method  for  the  estimation 
of  quinine  in  certain  organic  liquids,  which  gives  excellent  results  if  the  de- 
tails of  manipulation  are  strictly  adhered  to.  In  testing  urine,  250  cc.  of  the 
sample  are  made  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  warmed,  and  ex- 
tracted three  times  with  ether  (at  as  high  a  temperature  as  practicable). 
The  combined  ether  extracts  are  washed  with  water,  placed  in  a  flask,  the 
ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  in  the  steam-bath.  It  is  dissolved  in 
20  cc.  of  anhydrous  ether  and  the  solution  filtered  into  a  weighed  4  ounce 
conical  flask,  with  the  ethereal  washings  of  the  flask  and  filter.  With  the 
flask  is  weighed  a  filtering  tube,  consisting  of  a  small  thistle-funnel  with  a 

I  BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  ipza,  xx,  398. 

s  Sth  Int.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem.,  191 3,  Sect.  VIII  B.  7S-a4* 

*  Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  19 12,  84,  484. 

*  A  path.  Zeit.,  191 2,  27»  343. 

*  Chem.  and  Drug.,  1913,  02,  34. 

*  Analyst,  19x1.  36,  396. 
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lo-mm.  bulb  packed  with  asbestos.  To  the  ethereal  solution  are  added 
10  c.c.  of  saturated  ethereal  solution  of  citric  add,  and  after  24  hours  the 
Jiquid  is  filtered  through  the  tube  by  suction,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
three  times  with  10  c.c.  of  ether  which  is  similarly. drawn  off  through  the 
filter  tube.  Filter  and  flask  are  now  dried,  at  first  at  a  low  temperature, 
finally  at  100^,  and  weighed.  The  process  may  be  used  for  the  estimation 
of  quinine  in  the  presence  of  caffeine,  but  not  for  the  separation  of  quinine 
from  other  cinchona  alkaloids. 

Salts  of  Quinine. — ^The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  Has  substituted  the 
Kemer  test  for  the  methods  of  testing  quinine  salts  given  in  the  1898  edition. 
In  doing  so  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  purity  of  these  salts  from  products 
containing  8  to  9%  of  other  alkaloidal  sulphates  to  products  containing 
about  3%  cinchonidine  sulphate  together  with  i  to  2%  hydroquinine  sul- 
phate (i.e.,  the  normal  amount  in  quinine  sulphate). 

Quinine  Sulphate. — The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  has  changed  Dr. 
Paul's  gravimetric  test  of  the  1898  Pharmacopoeia  for  Prof.  Kerner's  volumet- 
ric test.  The  details  of  the  test  are  exactly  similar  to  the  British  Pharmaceu- 
tical Codex  test  except  that  the  quinine  sulphate  is  dried  at  50°  (until  only 
two  mols.  of  water  of  crystallisation  remain)  before  weighing  out  the  2  grm,  of 
the  salt  for  the  test  (see  Vol.  VI,  pp.  520-521).  6  c.c.  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr. 
0.959  ^^^  allowed. 

Quinine  Hydrochloride. — ^The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing modified  Kemer  test  for  quinine  hydrochloride.  "  2  grm.  are  dissolved 
in  a  warm  mortar  in  20  c.c.  of  water  at  60*^,  i  grm.  of  powdered  non- 
efBoresced  sodium  sulphate  added,  the  mixture  triturated,  cooled,  allowed  to 
stand  at  exactly  15*^  for  half  an  hour  with  occasional  stirring,  the  crystals  of 
quinine  sulphate  pressed  and  the  expressed  liquor  filtered.  5  c.c.  of  this 
filtrate,  transferred  to  a  dry  test-tube  and  brought  to  a  temperature  of  15** 
3deld,  on  the  gradual  addition  of  6  c.c.  of  solution  of  ammonia,  also  at  a 
temperature  of  15°,  a  precipitate  which  redissolves  on  rotating  the  tube." 

It  may  be  tLoted  that  the  results  obtained  with  samples  of  quinine  hydro- 
chloride by  the  above  test  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  results  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  Kemer  test  on  samples  of  quinine  sulphate  of  similar  purity 
(see  Vol.  VI,  p.  528).  Moreover,  2  grm.  of  quinine  hydrochloride  contain 
J 2%  more  alkaloid  than  2  grm.  of  quinine  sulphate. 

N.  Tarugi^  has  devised  a  fairly  rapid  method  for  detecting  more  than  3% 
of  dnchonine  and  cinchonidine  hydrochlorides  in  quinine  hydrochloride. 
25  C.C.  of  the  cold  quinine  hydrochloride  solution  are  saturated  with  sodiiun 
nitrate,  allowed  to  stand  for  3  hours,  filtered  and  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  treated 
with  1.5  C.C.  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.880)  when  should  cinchonine  or  cinchonidine 
be  present  to  the  extent  of  more  than  3%  a  turbidity  is  produced. 

Quinine  Dihydiocfaloride. — ^The  official  salt  of  the  1898  British  Pharma- 
copoeia was  one  having  the  formula  C2oH2402N2,2HCl,3H20  which  should 
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contain  12%  of  water;  but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  528,  the  salt 
met  with  in  commerce  contains  only  3  to  5%  of  water.  The  1914  Pharma- 
copoeia recognises  this,  giving  the  formula  as  B,2HC1  and  allowing  a  3% 
water-content.  It  states  that  i  grm.  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of 
water  requires  for  neutralisation  not  more  than  5.0  c.c.  of  normal  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  Kemer  test  is 
carried  out  on  this  salt  as  for  the  hydrochloride  except  that  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  15  c.Q.  of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  normal  sodium,  hydroxide  solution. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  this  Kemer  test  as  to  that  for  the  hydrochloride; 
and  the  alkaloid  content  of  the  dihydrochloride  is  half  way  between  that  of  the 
sulphate  and  the  hydrochloride. 

Quinine  Formate. — Hampshire  and  Pratt^  having  examined  several 
commercial  samples  of  quinine  formate  find  that  it  is  a  monohydrate  of  the 
formula  C2oH2402N2,HCOOH,H20,  and  is  not  anhydrous  as  is  generally 
stated. 

Quinine  Glycerophosphate. — Rogier  and  Fiore^  describe  quinine  glycero- 
phosphate (C2oH2402N2)P03,OC8H702,H20  as  white  needles  becoming  some^ 
what  yellow  on  exposure  to  light.  It  melts  at  i8o°-i8i°  and  is  soluble 
in  78  parts  of  boiling  water;  [a]D^*°  =  —133*^  33'  (0.2474  grm.  of  anhydrous 
salt  in  20  c.c.  of  90%  alcohol),  [ajo"  =  —140°  24'  (0.2093  grm.  in  20  c.c. 
of  absolute  alcohol). 

Citrate  of  Inm,  Quinine,  and  Strychnine,  Easton's  Syrup,  Etc— While 
the  total  alkalpids  in  these  preparations  may  be  estimated  with  ease  and 
accuracy  by  the  ordinary  methods,  no  satisfactory  method  for  the  separation 
of  the  quinine  and  strychnine  existed  before  the  modification  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  method  lately  proposed  by  Simmonds.'  Excellent  resiilts  arc  ob- 
tained if  the  details  of  the  process  are  adhered  to.  The  strychnine  must  not 
exceed  o.i  grm.  in  the  50  c.c.  of  acid  used;  and  it  has  been  found  in  Messrs. 
Howards  and  Son's  laboratory  that  not  more  than  3  hours  should  be  allowed 
for  the  ferrocyanide  precipitation  to  prevent  excessive  co-predpitation  of  the 
quinine.  Having  obtained  and  weighed  the  total  alkaloids  in  the  usual  way 
(from  5  to  10  c.c.  of  Easton's  syrup,  and  5  grm.  of  citrate  of  iron,  quinine  and 
strychnine  are  convenient  quantities  to  take),  these  are  dissolved  in  50  cc.  of 
10%  sulphuric  acid.  5  cc.  of  4%  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution  are  run  in 
from  a  burette  drop  by  drop,  stirring  well,  and  the  mixture  set  aside  (3  hours). 
The  precipitate  is  filtered  through  a  small  filter  (7  cm.)  and  washed  lightly 
with  about  3  cc.  of  5%  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  aid  of  about  10  cc  of  10% 
ammonia  solution  and  a  fine  jet  of  water  the  precipitate  is  washed  into  a  small 
separator  and  extracted  three  times  with  chloroform,  using  15,  10  and  5  cc 
The  chloroform  solutions  are  collected  in  another  separator,  and  the  alkaloids 
extracted  from  them  with  50  cc  of  20%  sulphuric  acid,  using  30, 10,  and  10 
cc ;  then  the  precipitation  and  other  operations  are  repeated  as  before,  until 

^  Pharm,  J.,  Special  Issue,  1913.  a6. 

*  BhU,  Sci,  Pharmacol.^  1913.  ^o,  72. 

•  Analyst.  1914,  39,  81-83. 
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the  chloroform  extracts  are  again  obtained.  The  chloroform  is  evaporated 
carefully,  a  little  alcohol  being  added  towards  the  end  to  prevent  spluttering, 
and  the  residue  of  strychnine  weighed  after  drying  it  for  an  hour  or  so  at  loo*'. 
The  quinine  may  be  taken  by  diflference  between  the  total  alkaloid  and  strych- 
nine, or  by  bulking  the  two  add  filtrates,  making  alkaline,  and  extracting  with 
chloroform  or  ether. 

Aristoquinine  and  Euqtiinine. — ^Aristoquinine  is  usually  caUed  carbonate 
of  quinine.  Biginelli,^  however,  regards  it  as  carbonylquinine  (C2oH2302N2)2- 
CO,  having  prepared  the  true  anhydrous  carbonate  B2,H2C08,  m.  p.  168®- 
169**,  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  quinine  in  aqueous  ether 
(see  Vol.  VI,  p.  59).  Similarly  euquinine  is  the  ethyl  ester  of  quinine- 
carbonic  add,  and  not  ethylcarbonate  of  quinine.  Were  these  bodies  merely 
salts  of  quinine,  alkalis  would  liberate  the  alkaloid  from  them;  this,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  even  hot  alkalis  being  without  action  on  them.  Moreover, 
they  are  rapidjy  hydrol)rsed  by  boiling  dilute  adds,  after  which  treatment  the 
quinine  may  be  recovered  by  making  the  solutions  alkaline  and  extracting 
with  ether. 

Angdoni^  gives  the  solubility  of  aristoquinine  as  0.20%  in  ether,  and  of 
euqiunine  as  3.33%  in  ether. 

Hydroquinine. — In  view  of  the  increased  demand  for  hydroquinine  sul- 
phate and  the  difficulty  of  its  economical  manufacture  from  commercial 
quinine  sulphate  by  the  acid  sulphate  and  permanganate  method  (see  Vol.  VI, 
p.  533,  footnote),  the  following  new  method  of  preparation  by  hydrogena- 
tion  of  quinine  sulphate  is  of  great  importance. 

"One  part  of  palladium  black  is  added  to  a  solution  of  250  parts  of  quinine 
sulphate  in  1^400  parts  of  water  and  40  parts  of  sulphuric  add,  and  the  mixture 
is  shaken  with  hydrogen  under  a  low  pressure  until  it  is  stable  towards  per- 
manganate: after  filtration  the  solution  is  neutralised  whilst  hot,  when  hydro- 
quinine  sulphate  will  at  once  crystallise  in  the  form  of  slender  needles."' 

No  methods  have  been  given  for  testing  the  purity  of  hydroquinine  sul- 
phate, but  the  following  have  been  used  by  the  writer.  No  mineral  matter 
should  be  left  on  gentle  ignition.  No  ammonium  salts  should  be  indicated 
on  boiling- a  little  of  the  cold  water  washings  of  the  salt  with  sodium  hydroxide. 
I  grm.  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  cooled  to  o** 
by  means  of  ice,  should  not  immediately  discharge  the  colour  from  i  drop  of 
1%  permanganate  solution  (test  for  non-hydrogenated  alkaloids).  The 
alkaloid  obtained  by  passing  through  ether  and  ammonia  and  taking  to 
dryness  should  dissolve  almost  completely  in  a  little  chloroform  (test  for 
hydrocinchonidine).    The  optical  rotation  may  also  be  taken  (Vol.  VI,  p. 

500)- 

The  author  has  estimated  the  hydroquinine  content  of  many  samples  of 

^  Annali.  Ckim,  Appl,,  1914.  <>  397-400. 
*  BoU.  Chim.  Farm.,  19x3.  5a»  675* 
t  Eng.  Pat.  3948,  Feb.  16, 19x2. 
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quinine  sulphate  from  different  sources  this  year  (1914),  and  has  found  in  all 
cases  from  i  to  2%. 

Cinchonine. — It  has  been  found  in  Messrs.  Howard  and  Son's  laboratories 
that  many  commercial  samples  of  cinchonine  hydrochloride  contain  from  2 
to  4%  of  sodium  chloride.  This  impurity  is  probably  due  to  the  method  of 
preparation,  as  it  is  found  that  salt  cr3rstallises  persistently  with  cinchonine 
hydrochloride.  Any  sodium  chloride  present  may  be  detected  by  dissolving 
some  of  the  cinchonine  hydrochloride  in  chloroform,  the  inorganic  salt  being 
insoluble.  To  estimate  this  impurity  it  is  best  to  incinerate  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  substance  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  wash  out  the  sodium 
chloride  from  the  thoroughly  charred  mass  on  a  filter,  and  estimate  the 
chloride  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  silver  nitrate. 

ERRATA.    CINCHONA  ALKALOIDS,  VOL.  VL 

Page  494,  line  25,  for  ''page  592,"  read  "page  492." 
Page  494,  line  28,  for  "page  493,"  read  "page  490." 

Page  497,  line  33,  for  "Parrier's  blue  as  indicated,"  read  "Poirrier's  blue  u  indi- 
cator." 

Page  499,  line  17,  for  "conguinamine,"  read  "conquinamiae." 

Page  517,  line  7,  for  **e  =  22,"  read  "c  =*  2.2." 

Page  533,  line  17,  for  "page  199,"  read  "page  512." 

Page  S3S,  line  9,  for  "page  194,"  read  "page  500." 

Page  535,  line  22,  for  "tolerabl,"  read  "tolerably." 

Page  536,  line  27,  for  "quinine,"  read  "quinidine." 

Page  542,  line  4,  for  "pages  520  and  521,"  read  "pages  522  and  535.*^ 


BERBERINE  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATES. 


By  EDWARD  HORTON. 

Berberine,  C2oHi704N,H20;  or  Ci8Hii(OCH3)208N,H20. 

Since  the  publication  of  Vol.  VI,  berberine  has  been  synthesised  by  Pictet 
and  Gams/  and  converted  into  hydrastinine  by  Freund.* 

Reactions  and  Detection. — Rosenthaler  and  Gomer^  state  that  a  charac- 
teristic behaviour  of  berberine  is  that  its  solutions  gelatinise  when  treated  with 
dinitro-a-naphtholsulphonic  acid. 

Senft*  has  described  a  method  of  detecting  hydrastine  and  berberine 
microscopically  in  the  seeds  of  Hydrastis  canadensis.  The  powdered  endo- 
sperms are  extracted  with  ether  which  removes  the  fat  and  the  hydrastine. 
The  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  alkaloid.  After  filtering  and  concentrating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  it  is  treated  with  excess  of  iodinel^olution,  when  a  coarse-grained  black 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  after  some  time  is  transformed  into  small  rosette- 
like groups  of  crystals.  The  endosperm  after  treatment  with  ether  is  ex- 
tracted with  hot  alcohol  which  dissolves  the  berberine.  The  evaporated 
filtrate  gives  all  the  reactions  for  berberine  described  by  Tunmann  (Beitrdge 
zur  Mikrochemie  einiger  Wurzeldrogeny  Gekes  Handelsberickte,  191 2).  That 
with  zinc  chloriodide  solution  is  very  characteristic.  If  sopie  of  this  reagent 
is  allowed  to  flow  under  the  cover-glass  so  as  to  mix  with  an  aqueous  ber- 
berine solution,  an  immediate  cloudiness  is  formed,  small  crystalline  flocks 
rapidly  separate  which  quickly  grow  into  dense  rosettes  of  extraordinarily 
thin  needles.  Side  by  side  with  these,  single  needles  and  sheaves  of  needles 
are  observed. 

Estimation :  Gravimetric  Method. — Richter'^  recommends  the  following 
method:  The  alcoholic  extract  of  Berberis  bark  representing  4  grm.  of  the 
drug,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  tincture,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water  and  10  c.c.  of  1 5  %  sodium  hydroxide  solution  added. 
The  whde  is  shaken  with  80  grm.  of  ether  for  10  to  15  minutes  and  i  grm.  of 
powdered  tragacanth  added.  40  grm.  of  the  ethereal  solution  are  treated  with 
40  grm.  of  N/10  solution  of  picrolonic  acid  (nitrophenylmethyli^onitroso- 
pyrazolone)  and  the  precipitate  of  berberine  picrolonate  collected  on  a  Gooch 
crucible,  washed  with  a  little  ether  and  alcohol,  dried  at  izo°  and  weighed. 

I  Compt.  rend.,  1911.  I53«  386;  B«r.,  19x1.  44t  3480. 
*AnnaUn,  X9i3t,397»  30. 
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The  weight  obtained  multiplied  by  0.561  gives  the  equivalent  amount  of 
berberine. 

David^  has  proposed  a  new  method  for  the  estimation  of  berberine  in 
hydrastine  extracts.  The  berberine  and  hydrastine  are  precipitated  with 
potassium  bismuth  iodide,  and  the  hydrastine  separated  by  extraction  with 
ethyl  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  then  treated  with  10%  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  the  berberine  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether 
and  chloroform. 

Hydrastine,  C«iH2i06N;  or  Ci9Hib(OCH8),0»N. 

Reactions  and  Detection. — Baroni  and  Borlinetto,^  who  have  studied  a 
reaction  of  calomel  with  some  alkaloids,  state  that  when  equal  parts  of  hydras- 
tine hydrochloride  and  mercurous  chloride  are  triturated  together  in  the 
presence  of  water  a  yellow  colouration  is  immediately  produced.  A  similar 
behaviour  is  shown  by  quinine  dihydrochloride,  but  in  this  case  a  brown  colour 
results.  Senf t's  method  of  detecting  hydrastine  microscopically  is  described 
under  Berberine  (page  521).  } 

Mayrhofer'  recommends  picrolonic  acid  as  a  suitable  reagent  for  the 
microchemical  detection  of  hydrastine  and  berberine  in  plants.  The  plant 
section  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  saturated  picrolonic  add 
solution  I  part  of  glycerol  and  i.  part  of  alcohol.  At  a  dilution  of  i  in 
30,000  berberine  sulphate  gives  crystals  in  the  form  of  bright  yellow  clusters, 
which  become  brown  or  black  when  treated  with  iodine  tincture  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  glycerol.  At  a  dilution  of  i  in  15,000  hydrastine  hydro- 
chloride forms  crystals,  mostly  bright  yellow  in  colour,  but  the  smallest  may 
be  colourless.    They  are  not  altered  by  treatment  with  iodine. 

Estimation :  Gravimetric  Methods. — The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  ipMt 
gives  the  following  process  of  estimating  hydrastine  in  Liquid  Extract  of 
Hydrastis. 

''Transfer  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  extract  to  a  100  c.c.  graduated  flask,  add  20  ex. of  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  diluted  with  60  c.c.  of  water,  and  then  sufficient  water  to 
produce  100  c.c.  Shake  the  mixture  for  several  minutes  and  filter.  Transfer  50  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  to  a  separator,  render  alkaline  with  solution  of  ammonia,  add  30  c.c.  of  ether  and 
shake  at  intervals  during  several  minutes.  Allow  the  liquids  to  separate,  draw  off  the 
aqueous  portion  into  a  beaker  and  the  ethereal  portion  into  a  tared  beaker.  Return  the 
aqueous  solution'  to  the  separator,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  two  successive  portioos, 
each  of  20  c.c,  of  ether  for  i  minute.  Draw  off  and  reject  the  aqueous  layer;  transfer 
the  ethereal  solutions  to  the  tared  beaker  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat;  dry  the  residue 
on  a  water-bath  and  weigh.  The  weight  is  that  of  the  hydrastine  in  5  c.c.  of  the  liqukl 
extract  examined. 

''Examined  by  the  foregoing  process  liquid  extract  of  hydrastis  is  found  to  contain  in 
100  c.c.  2  grm.  of  hydrastine.    Limit  of  error  0.1  grm.  in  excess  or  defect." 

The  method  for  the  estimation  of  hydrastine  in  fluid  extracts  described  in 
the  Dutch  Pharmacopoeia  (4th  Edition)  is  inaccurate  in  some  respects  accord- 

'  Pharm.  PosL,  IQIS,  48, 1. 

^Giorn.  Farm,  Chim.t  191 1.  66,  341. 

3  Pharm,  Post.,  1914,  47,  547. 
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ing  to  van  der  Haar/  who  recommends  the  following  process:  10  grm.  of  the 
extract  are  boiled  in  a  large  flask  with  20  c%c.  of  water  until  the  weight  is 
reduced  to  lo-ii  grm:  1.5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and,  after  cool- 
ing, water  is  added  sufficient  to  make  the  total  weight  up  to  20  grm.  After 
shaking  with  i  grm.  of  powdered  talc  the  whole  is  filtered.  10  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  are  shaken  for  i  minute  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  with  4  c.c.  of  ammonia 
and  25  c.c.  of  ether,  95  c.c.  of  light  petroleum  and  1.5  grm.  of  powdered 
tragacanth  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  vigorously  shaken  until  the  liquid 
becomes  dear.  40  c.c.  of  the  ethereal  layer  are  transferred  to  a  flask,  another 
5  C.C.  of  light  petroleum  added,  and  distilled  until  35  c.c.  have  passed  over. 
The  flask  is  then  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  18  to  24  hours,  and  after  pouring  off 
the  mother  liquor  and  washing  the  crystals  with  2  c.c.  of  light  petroleum, 
these  are  dried  on  a  water-bath  and  weighed. 

The  Fifth  German  Pharmacopoeia^  describes  the  following  processes  for 
the  assay  of  Hydrastis  drugs. 

Hydrastis  Khizome  (not  formerly  standardised). — ^This  is  extracted  with 
ether  and  ammonia  for  3  hours,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  ethereal  solution 
filtered  off.  The  ether  is  distilled  from  the  filtrate,  the  solid  residue  taken 
up  with  dilute  acid,  the  solution  filtered  and  the  filter  washed  with  water. 
The  acid  liquid  is  then  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  the  alkaloid  shaken 
out  with  ether — once  only;  an  aliquot  part  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  evapo- 
rated and  the  residue  weighed.  This  is  the  only  case  (besides  the  fluid  extract 
of  the  same  drug)  where  the  alkaloid  is  weighed  and  not  titrated,  and  nearly 
every  stage  of  the  process  shows  a  departure  from  the  usual  procedure,  f  he 
requirement  is  that  the  alkaloid  so  obtained  shall  correspond  with  2.5%  in  the 
drug^  but  the  amount  actually  present  is  probably  greater  than  this,  having 
regard  to  the  final  shaking  out  of  the  alkaloid  with  only  one  portion  of  ether. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Hydrastis. — This  is  diluted  with  water  and  then  evapo- 
rated to  remove  all  alcohol,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  well 
shaken  with  talc  and  filtered.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  is  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  shaken  with  ether  for  some  minutes,  light  petroleum  is  then 
added  and  the  shaking  repeated.  After  addition  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  powdered  tragacanth  the  liquid  is  further  shaken  imtil  the  ethereal  layer  is 
clear.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  latter  is  filtered  off,  evaporated  and  the  alkaloid 
weighed.  The  amoimt  found  is  required  to  correspond  with  2.2  %  in  the  fluid 
extract,  which  therefore  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  rhizome  in  strength. 
In  this  case  an  intermediate  stage  of  purifying  the  alkaloid  by  shaking  into 
acid  and  back  again,  has  been  omitted,  being  presumably  rendered  superflu- 
ous by  the  use  of  acid  in  the  first  place,  which,  with  the  addition  of  talc  and 
filtering,  is  new.  The  use  of  tragacanth  in  separating  the  ether-petroleum 
layer  is  also  new,  and  the  latter  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  light 
petroleum.    The  strength  is  somewhat  increased,  being  formerly  2%. 

^Pharm,  Weekblad.,  X9ix.  339. 
^Pkarm.  J.,  1911.  86,  395. 
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Rupp^  describes  a  method  similar  to  that  of  the  German  Pharmacopceia. 
Gsell's  method^  of  estimating  hydrastine  and  berberine  in  hydrastis  extract 
depends  on  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  methoxyi  in  the  respective 
alkaloids. 

David^  states  that  for  the  estimation  of  hydrastine  the  methods  given 
in  the  German  and  Belgian  Pharmacopoeias  are  the  most  trustworthy,  then 
foUovTS  that  of  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia,  whilst  the  French,  Dutdi, 
Swiss,  and  U.  S.  A.  methods  are  untrustworthy,  as  the  hydrastine  obtained 
by  their  use  is  very  impure.  The  U.  S.  A.  method  may  be  improved  by 
removing  the  alcohol  before  the  hydrastine  is  extracted  with  ether.  In 
the  estimation  of  hydrastine,  alcohol  must  be  removed  previously,  berberine 
should  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  potassium  iodide  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  ethereal  extract  must  be  mixed  with  light  petroleum,  and 
the  mixed  solution  treated  with  tragacanth. 

Hydrastinine,  C11H13O3N. 

Reactions. — Reichard*  gives  a  large  number  of  reactions  for  hydrastinine. 
The  two  following  are  the  most  characteristic  and  establish  the  identity  of  the 
alkaloid.  A  few  particles  of  the  hydrochloride  are  triturated  with  a  minute 
crystal  of  potassium  f erro-  or  ferricyanide  and  a  drop  of  water  is  then  added. 
With  ferricyanide  a  splendid  reddish-green  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is 
characterised  by  its  dichroism.  The  crystals  form  elongated  prisms  and  are 
beautifully  developed.  When  held  up  to  the  light  they  appear  bluish  dark 
green  with  total  reflection  of  the  light;  the  colours  are  permanent.  With  the 
ferrocyanide,  crystals  arc  obtained  resembling  mother  of  pearl;  these  are  par- 
ticularly characteristic.  Sodium  nitroprusside  gives  a  compound  not  unlike 
that  obtained  with  the  ferricyanide.  The  behaviour  of  the  alkaloid  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  also  noteworthy  as  the  yellow  colour  produced  on  warming  dis- 
appears on  cooling,  and  the  test  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

^  Apoth.  Zeit,,  1909,  34,  922. 

*  Chem.  Zeit.,  19x4, 38»  541. 
*Pharm.  Post.,  1915,  48,  i. 

*  Pharm.  Zentr-h,,  19x1.  52,  1253. 
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By  J.  J.  FOX  AND  P.  J.  SAGEMAN. 

Very  little  additional  information  concerning  the  various  xanthine  deriva- 
tives or  the  constituents  of  tea  and  coffee  has  been  published  since  the  article 
in  Vol.  VI  went  to  the  press.  As  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  most  of  the  new 
work  concerns  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  the  usual  number  of  "new" 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  caffeine  has  appeared.  We  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  the  difficulties  which,  in  our 
opinion,  attend  the  estimation  of  caffeine. 

There  appears  to  be  a  useful  field  for  work  in  the  investigation  of  the  con- 
stituents of  tea  and  coffee.  Much  of  the  best  information  available  rests  upon 
data  obtained  many  years  ago  and  has  not  hitherto  been  revised. 

Purine  Bases. — Identification  of  purine  derivatives  by  microchemical 
methods.^  Mercuric  chloride  reacts  with  those  purine  bases  which  contain 
at  least  i  methyl  group  forming  characteristic  precipitates.  Caffeine  and 
theophylline  give  rosettes  of  crystals,  while  with  theobromine  smaller  masses 
of  crystals  result.  According  to  Wagenaar  so  small  a  quantity  as  i  m  of 
caffeine  can  be  detected  by  breathing  on  the  dried  precipitate.  Antipyrine- 
caffeine  {migrainine)  does  not  give  the  reaction. 

According  to  Camilla  and  Pertusi*  xanthine  bases  may  be  readily  detected 
in  the  following  manner.  The  extracted  basic  compounds  are  treated  with  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  is  then  added  drop  by  drop  and  the  mixture 
warmed.  In  the  presence  of  xanthine  bases  gas  is  evolved.  An  6dourof 
carbylamine  is  also  said  to  be  observed.  (It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how 
carbylamine  could  be  formed  in  such  a  case.  The  only  odour  detected 
by  the  writers  was  that  of  methylamine,  a  normal  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
caffeine). 

Many  new  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  purine  bases  have  been  pre- 
pared recently.  A  neutral  compound  of  caffeine  with  aminoacidylphenetidine 
is  stated  to  be  suitable  for  subcutaneous  injections.  It  is,  however,  readily 
split  into  its  components  by  alkalis.  Acidyl  compounds  of  theobromine  with 
stronger  acidic  properties  than  the  alkaloid  are  obtained  by  treatment  of 
metallic  salts  of  theobromine  with  acid  haloids. 

C.  O.  Johns*  has  prepared  isomers  of  theobromine  and  caffeine  by  alky- 


1  Wagenaar,  Chem.  Zentralb.^  I9X4»  x»  X026. 
^Chern.  ZentraU).,  1912.  2,  1581. 
s  J.  Bid,  Ckem»,  X9i4t  X7*  x* 
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lating  with  dimethylsulphate.  2  :  8-Dihydroxy-i  :  9-dimethylpuTine  yidds 
2  :  8-dihydroxy-i  :  7  :  9-trimethylpurine,  melting  at  240®.  It  is  more  sol- 
uble in  water  than  caffeine  and  does  not  give  the  colouration  with  chlorine 
water  and  ammonia  characteristic  of  the  latter  substance.  2  : 8-Dihydroxy- 
i-methyl  purine  similarly  gives  2  :  8-dihydroxy-i :  7-dimethylpurine.  This, 
on  further  methylation  produces  the  above-mentioned  isomer  of  caffeine. 

Assay  of  Caffeine  Sodium  Salicylate. — ^The  following  method  is  taken  from 
the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex,  i  grm.  of  the  drug  is  dissolved  in  20  to 
25  C.C.  of  water  and  sufficient  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  make 
the  solution  alkaline.  The  liquid  is  then  thoroughly  shaken  3  times  with 
chloroform,  using  successively  15,  10,  and  10  c.c.  The  chloroform  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  caffeine  is  weighed.  Caffeine  sodium  sal- 
icylate should  contain  at  least  40%  of  caffeine.  Lehmann  and  Miiller*  rec- 
ommend the  addition  of  powdered  gum  tragacanth  to  the  alkaline  solution  in 
order  to  ensure  the  complete  extraction  of  the  caffeine. 

Estimation  of  Caffeine  in  Tea,  Coffee,  Etc. — ^From  the  fact  that  several 
investigators  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reexamine  the  processes  for  the 
estimation  of  caffeine  in  natural  products,  it  would  appear  that  in  many  cases 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  applying  the  methods  described  in  the  lit- 
erature on  the  subject.  It  has  already  been  indicated  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  590-591, 
606  and  612)  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  preliminary  treatment  in 
order  to  decompose  those  compounds  (such  as  caffeine-potassium  chlorogen- 
ate)  in  which  the  caffeine  occurs  naturally,  before  the  alkaloid  can  be 
completely  extracted. 

In  the  case  of  tea,  boiling  with  water  is  as  a  rule  sufficient  to  extract  the 
alkaloid,  but  with  coffee,  kola,  etc.,  acid  or  alkaline  treatment  is  generally 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  complete  liberation  of  the  base.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  preliminary  treatment  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave 
the  material  in  a  condition  that  will  permit  of  ready  permeation  by  a  solvent 
suitable  for  the  extraction  of  the  caffeine.  In  our  opinion,  disregard  of  this 
point  is  frequently  responsible  for  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  beset  the  esti- 
mation of  caffeine.  It  is  not  easy  otherwise  to  explain  the  divergent  results 
obtained  by  various  workers  who  have  used  processes  which  appear  to  differ 
only  in  minor  details.  In  most  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  preliminary 
treatment  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  caffeine  compounds  and  apparently 
the  failure  to  extract  the  caffeine  completely  is  due  either  to  the  unsuitable 
condition  in  which  the  material  is  left  for  extraction  or  to  the  choice  of  unsuit- 
able solvents.  Murray^  compares  Gorter's  process'  with  that  of  Lendrich 
and  Nottbohm.*  In  the  former  process  11  grm.  of  the  coffee  are  moistened 
with  3  c.c.  of  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  30  minutes  and  then  extracted  with 
chloroform  for  3  hours;  in  the  latter  20  grm.  of  coffee  are  treated  with  10  cc 

1  Apoih,  Zeil.t  iQii,  a6,  647- 
'  J.  Jnd.  Enn.Chem. tigi3,i,66S. 

*  A nna/en.  1908.  358,  327 

*  Zeit.  Nakr.Cenussm.,  1909,  17,  241. 
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of  water  for  2  hours  and  then  extracted  with  carbon  tetrachloride  for  3  hours. 
The  subsequent  purification  of  the  extract  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to 
no  appreciable  loss  of  caffeine  in  either  case.  Murray,  however,  found 
that  Gorter's  method  gave  much  higher  results  than  that  of  Lendrich  and 
Nottbohm. 

As  regards  coffee  we  have  found  that  Katz's  method,  as  described  on  page 
609,  Vol.  VI,  gives  concordant  and  accurate  results.  We  prefer  the  extrac- 
tion by  continuous  agitation  of  the  treated  coffee  with  chloroform  to  extrac- 
tion in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus,  as  there  is  then  no  doubt  that  the  chloroform  is  in 
intimate  contact  with  every  part  of  the  finely  ground  coffee.  All  workers 
know  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  extracting  a  compact  moist  mass  with  an 
immiscible  solvent.  * 

Zoller^  pointed  out  that  caffeine  is  not  affected  when  heated  at  100^  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  suggested  a  method  for  the  estimation  of 
caffeine  in  tea,  involving  a  preliminary  heating  at  100^  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Allen  made  numerous  experiments  in  order  to  devise  a  satisfactory  method 
based  on  Zoller's  principle,  but  in  his  experience  the  process  had  the  objection 
that  caffeine  is  retained  by  the  charred  mass  and  very  prolonged  and  repeated 
extractions  were  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  the  caffeine. 

Costes'  has  recently  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  extraction  of  caffeine 
in  coffee.  He  recommends  the  following  procedure:  20  grm.  of  ground  coffee 
are  mixed  with  15  to  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (D.  1.835)  ^^^  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  10  to  15  minutes,  after  which  the  mixture  is  extracted  with 
3  successive  quantities  of  boiling  water  (200,  150,  and  100  c.c.)  boiling  for 
10  minutes  after  each  addition  of  water.  The  acid  extract  is  filtered  into 
a  basin  containing  sodium  hydroxide  solution  insufficient  in  quantity  to  neu- 
tralise all  the  acid.  The  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate, 
rapidly  evaporated  to  250  c.c.  and  extracted  3  times  with  chloroform,  using 
successively  50,  35,  and  30  c.c.  The  chloroform  extract  is  evaporated  to 
about  4  c.c,  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  for  10  minutes  on 
the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  made  ammoniacal, 
cooled  and  extracted  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  distilled  off  and 
the  residue  weighed.  It  usually  contains  not  more  than  93%  of  pure  caffeine 
and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  estimate  the  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  method 
and  calculate  the  nitrogen  as  caffeine.  This  method  is  claimed  to  be  espe- 
cially suitable  for  caffeine-freed  coffee. 

In  whatever  manner  the  caffeine  may  have  been  extracted  from  coffee,  tea 
or  kola  it  is  desirable  to  make  certain  that  the  final  extract  as  weighed  is  pure 
caffeine.  The  most  satisfactory  check  is  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  by 
Kjeldahl's  method  in  the  weighed  residue.  Where  time  is  an  important 
factor  the  caffeine  as  first  extracted  may  be  purified  in  the  following  manner 
suggested  by  Lendrich  and  Nottbohm  (loc.  cit,) :    The  residue  is  treated  at 

^  Zeit.  Anal.  Chem,,  xa,  xo6. 

*  Anal.  Chim.  Anal.,  19x2,  17,  246. 
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the  ordinary  temperature  with  10  to  30  c.c.  of  1%  potassium  permanganate. 
After  15  minutes  the  excess  of  permanganate  is  decomposed  by  adding, 
drop  by  drop,  a  3%  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  containing  1%  of  acetic  acid. 
The  liquid  is  then  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  15  minutes,  cooled,  filtered,  and 
washed  thoroughly.  The  caffeine  is  extracted  from  the  filtrate  by  chloroform 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Toxicity  of  Caffeine. — W.  Salant  and  J.  B.  Rieger^  describe  the  results 
of  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  cats  and  dogs. 
They  found  the  fatal  dose  to  range  from  0.14  to  0.35  grm.  of  caffeine  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight,  varying  with  the  mode  of  administration.  Cats  and 
dogs  were  more  susceptible  than  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs.  Caffeine  is  not 
cumulative  in  dogs  and  rabbits. 

Tea. 

Sawamura's  recent  investigations^  led  to  the  following  important  conclu- 
sions as  to  tea :' 

(i)  In  steaming  tea  leaves  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  steaming  so  that  only 
the  oxidising  enzymes  are  destroyed.  This  may  be  effected  by  steaming  for 
30  seconds  only.  The  remaining  enzymes  play  an  important  part  in  the  first 
stage  of  rolling  tea  leaves  and  it  is  probable  that  the  production  of  a  fine 
aroma  is  dependent  on  their  action. 

(2)  Green  tea  is  improved  in  quality  by  i  hour's  firing  at  70%  a  higher 
temperature  spoiling  the  flavour  and  colour. 

(3)  The  optimum  temperature  for  black  tea  is  80®. 

(4)  Refiring  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  both  the  caffeine  and  tannin. 

(5)  The  operation  of  rolling  crushes  the  cells  and  the  liberated  juices  dry 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  As  a  consequence,  the  proportion  of  readily 
soluble  constituents  of  the  tea  is  increased. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  opinion  that  the  ratio  of  caffeine  to  tannin  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  valuation  of  various  classes  of  tea  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  patent  which  has  recently  been  taken  out  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
ratio  between  these  two  constituents  by  the  addition  of  one  or  other  to  tea. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  addition  of  the  necessary  constituent  by  atomising 
a  solution  of  the  substance  into  the  air  currents  during  the  drying  process 
(English  patent,  10,471,  May  2,  1912). 

Moisture  in  Tea. — For  ordinary  purposes  the  estimation  of  moisture  by 
heating  at  ioo°-io5°  under  atmospheric  pressure  gives  suflSciently  accurate 
results.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  inaccuracy  due  to  oxidation,  etc.,  it  is 
preferable  to  use  some  method  of  drying  in  an  inert  atmosphere  or  at 
reduced  pressure.  This  may  be  secured  either  by  standing  the  material  in 
a  vacuum  desiccator  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  pressure  of  15 

1  U.  S.  Depi.  Agric,  Bureau  ofChem.,  Bull,  148. 

*  Inter,  Cong.  Appl.  Ckem.,  191 2.  z8,  313.  .  . 

•  For  recent  work  on  "The  Fermentation  of  Tea"  and  the  effect  of  treatment  00  the  quality  of  the 
leaf,  see  Mann,  ReporU  to  the  Jndian»Tea  Association,  Calcutta. 
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mm.  for  a  long  period,  or  alternatively,  by  heating  at  98°  in  vacuo.  The 
A.  O.  A.  C.  recommend  either  drying  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  in  vacuo 
for  approximately  5  hours  in  a  water-oven. 

The  use  of  calcium  carbide  in  estimating  mobture  has  been  proposed  by 
T.  H.  Campbell.^  The  carbide  is  mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
sample  in  a  special  apparatus  and  the  loss  of  weight  calculated  to  water, 
using  a  factor  obtained  by  treating  a  portion  of  the  same  carbide  with  a 
known  weight  of  water.  In  nearly  all  cases  this  method  gave  higher  results 
than  drying  either  in  air  or  by  heating  under  reduced  pressure. 

Taxmin  in  Tea. — H.  L.  Smith*  has  worked  out  a  method  for  the  estimation 
of  tannin  in  tea  which  is  a  modification  of  Chapman's  cinchonidine  method 
for  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  hops.  It  depends  upon  the  complete  precipi- 
tation of  tannin  by  a  saturated  solution  of  cinchonine  sulphate,  the  cincho- 
nine  tannate  being  weighed.  A  similar  method  involving  the  use  of  quinine 
was  described  by  Tatlock  and  Thomson.  This  method  is  dealt  with  in  Vol. 
VI,  p.  619.  Smith's  method  is  briefly  as  follows:  10  grm.  of  tea  are  boiled 
with  800  C.C.  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  Altered  and  washed  with  200  c.c.  of 
water.  The  filtrate  is  cooled  and  made  up  to  1,000  c.c.  Of  this  solution  50 
c.c.  are  treated  with  chloroform  to  remove  the  caffeine,  and  the  aqueous  liquid 
is  concentrated  to  about  one-third  its  bulk.  50  c.c.  of  saturated  cinchonine 
sulphate  solution  are  added  to  the  hot  liquid  which  is  then  put  aside  for  some 
hours.  The  precipitated  cinchonine  tannate  is  filtered  on  a  Gooch  crucible 
which  has  previously  been  washed  with  half  saturated  cinchonine  sulphate 
solution  and  dried  at  100^.  The  precipitate  is  also  washed  with  half  saturated 
cinchonine  sulphate  solution  and  thoroughly  dried  by  suction.  The  crucible 
is  dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  then  heated  at  100° 
till  constant  in  weight.  This  preliminary  drying  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  fusion  of  the  precipitate.  The  dried  precipitate  contains  55%  of 
tannin.  The  method  gives  results  higher  than  those  given  by  Procter's 
modification  of  Lowenthal's  method.  We  have  already  indicated  (Vol.  VI, 
p.  615)  that  this  is  due  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  tannin 
in  tea.  The  results  obtained  by  gravimetric  methods  for  its  estimation  show 
that  the  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  factor  for  the  permanganate  solution  on 
the  assumption  that  the  tannin  in  tea  is  gallo-tannic  acid  is  in  general 
in  accurate. 

Smith  points  out  the  necessity  of  removing  caffeine  before  precipitation 
of  the  tannin,  owing  to  the  co-precipitation  of  caffeine  with  cinchonine 
tannate  and  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  caffeine  from  the  precipitate  by 
washing. 

Detection  of  Added  Colouring  Matter  in  Tea. — In  view  of  the  prohibition 
■of  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  America  of  artificially  coloured  teas 
£.  Alberta  Read'  has  described  the  following  simple  tests  for  the  detection  of 

1  y.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind„  1913.  3a>  67* 

^Analyst,  I9i3f  38*  3i3<  • 

*  8lA  InL  Cong.  A  pp.  Chem.^  I9xa»  x8,  30X. 
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added  colour.  The  method  allows  of  the  handling  of  a  large  number  oE 
samples  in  a  short  time^  thus  avoiding  undue  delay  at  the  place  of  import. 
20  to  25  grm.  of  tea  are  placed  on  a  sieve  of  16  to  24  meshes  to  the  cm., 
crushed  slightly  and  then  shaken  over  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  dust 
on  the  paper  is  crushed  by  means  of  a  spatula.  This  procedure  streaks  the 
paper  and  the  added  colour  can  be  detected,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a  lens. 
Good  light  is  essential  for  this  work. 

The  usual  chemical  tests  for  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  ultramarine  and  tur- 
meric can  be  applied.  Carbon  (graphite)  is  readily  identified  by  its  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope. 

As  regards  Prussian  blue,  West^  suggests  pressing  the  powdered  tea  be- 
tween sheets  of  filter  paper  moistened  with  oxalic  acid  solution.  On  drying 
the  paper  and  brushing  oflf  the  tea,  blue  spots  indicate  Prussian  blue.  The 
natural  colouring  matter  of  tea  does  not  stain  the  paper. 

Coffee. 

The  question  of  the  aroma  of  roasted  colQFee  has  received  renewed  attention 
by  Bertrand  and  Weisweiller.^  5  kilos  of  freshly  roasted  ground  coffee  were 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  and  the  aqueous  distillate  concentrated  to  20 
C.C.,  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  volatile  constituents.  These  20  ex. 
consisted  of  a  heavy  oil  and  an  aqueous  layer.  The  aqueous  layer  was  neu- 
tralised with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  and  treated  with  barium  silicotungs- 
tate.  The  resulting  precipitate  was  recrystallised  from  water  and  dried. 
It  was  found  to  consist  of  pyridine  silicotungstate,  200  to  250  mg.  of  pyridine 
per  kilo  were  yielded  by  various  samples  of  commerical  roasted  coffee. 
Pyridine,  according  to  Bertrand  and  Weisweiller,  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  aroma  of  coffee.  If  the  volatile  oil  be  added  alone  to  sweet- 
ened water  the  characteristic  aroma  of  coffee  is  not  produced  unless  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  pyridine  is  also  added. 

Moisture  in  Coffee. — The  standard  method  of  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  as  described 
under  tea  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  accurate  work. 

A  recent  prosecution  in  England  raised  an  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  the  limits  of  moisture  permissible  in  coffee  and  chicory  mixtures.  Hodg- 
son' is  of  opinion  that  6%  of  moisture  is  too  low  a  maximum  limit  having 
regard  to  the  hygroscopic  character  of  ground  coffee  and  chicory  mixtures 
To  test  the  point  Hodgson  placed  samples  of  chicory,  coffee,  and  a  mixture 
of  chicory  and  coffee  in  a  drawer  and  determined  the  moisture  at  intervals. 
He  found  that  in  21  days  the  increase  in  moisture  was  for  coffee  from  2.0  to 
9.7,  chicory  from  11.3  to  15.9,  and  for  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  (66% 
of  coffee)  from  3.5  to  11.5%.  The  conditions  were  described  as  "similar  to 
those  under  which  coffee  and  chicory  are  usually  kept  in  retail  shops,"  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  coffee  mixtures  are  generally  kept  in  this  manner. 

^  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1912.  4,  528. 
^  Compt.  Rend.,  1913,  157,  212. 
*  Analyst,  1913,  38,  454. 
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Chlorogeiiic  Add. — Gorter^  describes  a  delicate  and  characteristic  reac- 
tion for  chlorogenic  acid  in  co&ee  and  other  plants.  The  substance  is  boiled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  i  hour,  and  extracted  with  ether.  The 
washed  extract  is  concentrated  and  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added. 
A  violet  colour  indicates  chlorogenic  acid.  By  this  means  Gorter  has  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  chlorogenic  acid  in  Picus  Elastica  and  CastUloa  Elastica. 

CaffeoL — Grafe*  examined  3  kinds  of  coffee  in  order  to  trace  the  source 
of  the  caffeol:  (i)  ordinary  coffee;  (2)  caffeine-free  coffee  which  was  prepared 
by  treatment  with  superheated  steam  followed  by  benzene;  and  (3)  coffee 
purified  by  scrubbing  in  warm  water.  No.  (2)  yielded  much  less  caffeol  and 
also  much  less  crude  fibre  than  Nos.  (i)  and  (3).  Grafe  concludes  that  the 
caffeol  has  its  origin  in  the  crude  fibre,  the  amount  of  which  in  (2)  was  much 
diminished  by  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Toxic  Substances  in  Coffee. — Certain  acidic  constituents  of  coffee  are 
reputed  to  have  a  toxic  effect  and  according  to  several  recent  patents  these 
may  be  removed  by  roasting  the  berries  with  clay  or  kaolin,  preferably  with 
the  addition  of  magnesia.  The  exact  value  of  treating  coffee  in  this  manner  is 
not  clear  to  the  authors. 

Caffeine-free  Coffee. — Numerous  patents  have  recently  been  taken  out 
for  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  caffeine  from  coffee.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  these  depends  on  the  low  solubility  of  caffeine  in  very  cold  water.  The 
beans  in  this  case  are  first  extracted  with  very  cold  water  to  remove  extrac- 
tives other  than  the  xanthine  alkaloids;  the  latter  are  then  extracted  with  hot 
water.  The  beans  are  then  made  to  re-absorb  the  previously  concentrated 
cold  water  extract,  dried,  and  roasted. 

Coffee  Substitutes. — In  addition  to  the  substances  already  enumerated  in 
Vol.  VI,  p.  670,  special  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  use  of  the 
seeds  of  Lathyrus  sativus  (a  genus  of  leguminoss)  largely  grown  in  Southern 
Europe  and  known  as  Gesse  or  Jarosse.  Patents  have  been  granted  for  the 
use  of  Soja  beans  (French  patent)  and  for  grains  such  as  rye  roasted  with 
juniper  berries  (English  patent).  The  detection  of  these  materials  in  admix- 
ture with  roasted  coffee  may  be  readily  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

The  estimation  of  cereal  substitutes  in  coffee  by  means  of  the  alkalinity 
of  the  ash  is  recommended  by  Rozsenyi.'  He  found  that  the  acid  required 
to  neutralise  the  ash  of  5  samples  of  coffee  from  different  sources  closely 
averaged  50  c.c.  of  N/i  acid  per  100  grm.  of  roasted  coffee.  The  ash  from  100 
grm.  of  roasted  barley,  wheat,  or  rye  required  about  i  c.c.  of  N/i  acid.  These 
figures  form  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  proportion  of  coffee  in  mixtures 
of  coffee  with  roasted  cereals.  The  examples  given  by  Rozsenyi  of  the  analy- 
sis of  made  up  mixtiures  of  coffee  and  roasted  cereals  show  close  agreement 
with  the  quantities  actually  present.  These  values  for  the  alkalinity  of  the 
ash  agree  with  those  which  we  have  nearly  always  found  for  coffee.    In  fact 

1  Rec.  Trav,  Chim.,  191a.  31,  281. 

*  MomUsh.,  1912,  33,  1389. 

*  Chtm.  Ztit.,  i9X3t  37>  1482. 
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we  have  always  considered  this  determination  a  valuable  one  when  judging 
the  purity  of  a  sample.  Rozsenyi's  method  forms  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
microscopical  examination,  decoction  value,  etc.,  of  mixtures  of  coffee  with 
roasted  cereals.  He  also  points  out  that  unground  roasted  coffee  may  be 
extracted  with  water  for  the  preparation  of  coffee  extract,  and  the  exhausted 
beans  dried,  glazed  and  sold  as  fresh  coffee.  By  this  treatment,  however,  the 
coffee  loses  40%  of  its  mineral  matter  and  the  adulteration  may  be  detected 
by  the  abnormally  low  ash  of  the  sample. 

Detection  of  Chicory  Extract  in  Decoctions  of  Coffee  and  Chicoiy.— 
LaWall  and  Forman^  recommend  a  determination  of  the  cupric  reducing  power 
as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  chicory  extract  in  coffee  extracts. 
According  to  these  observers  the  extractives  of  roasted  coffee  contain  1.92  to 
2.64%  of  reducing  sugars,  while  the  extractives  of  roasted  chicory  contain 
25.2  to  27.7%.  The  test  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  which 
is  detected  polarimetrically.  More  than  3%  reducing  sugars  calculated  on 
the  extractives  indicates  the  presence  of  chicory  extract  (see  also  Tatlock 
and  Thomson,  /.  Soc.  Chem.,  Ind.y  1910,  23,  138). 

Coffee  Extracts. — With  regard  to  the  examination  of  coffee  essences  and 
extracts  for  pfreservatives,  Ly thgoe  and  Marsh*  point  out  that  the  ethereal 
extract  of  pure  coffee  essence  gives  a  buff-coloured  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride  solution  and  this  may  be  mistaken  for  the  precipitate  given  by  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  ammonium  salt  of  this  substance,  however,  differs  from  am- 
monium benzoate  in  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  salts  of  manganese, 
nickel,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium.  The  following  test 
for  benzoic  acid  is  based  on  this  difference.  Extract  the  acidified  coffee 
solution  with  ether  and  shake  the  ethereal  layer  with  dilute  anmionia  solu- 
tion. Evaporate  the  ammoniacal  solution  to  small  bulk,  add  manganese 
sulphate  solution,  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  for  benzoic  acid  with  ferric 
chloride. 

Kola. — Galenical  preparations  of  kola  are  rather  difficult  to  assay  for 
caffeine  owing  to  the  formation  of  persistent  emulsions  when  the  prepa> 
rations  are  shaken  with  chloroform  and  alkali.  According  to  G.  Meilli^re' 
the  formation  of  such  emulsions  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  following 
method.  2.5  grm.  of  kola  extract  or  25  grm.  of  the  fluid  extract  evaporated 
to  small  bulk  are  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  simple  syrup,  transferred  to  a  250 
c.c.  separating  funnel  and  treated  with  2.5  grm.  of  potassium  hydrogen  car- 
bonate. The  froth  produced  by  the  brisk  effervescence  is  easily  broken 
down  by  adding  chloroform  of  which  10  to  20  times  the  volume  of  the  syrup 
is  used  in  successive  portions  for  the  extraction.  The  chloroform  solution 
is  filtered  and  evaporated  for  alkaloids. 

Francois,*  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  triturating  with  magnesia, 

>  Amtr,  J.  Pkarm.t  1913,  85*  535. 

*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  191  z,  3,  84a 

*  J.  Pharm,  Chem.,  191a,  5,  438. 

*  J,  Pharm,  Chim.,  i9X3t  8,  4x1. 
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drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  with  chloroform.  It  is  doubtful 
(see  Vol.  VI,  p.  591)  whether  the  extraction  would  be  complete  by  this 
method. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  VI. 

Pages  580  and  581.  The  last  line  but  one  of  page  581  should  be  transferred  to  page 
580,  so  as  to  read  as  the  second  line  from  the  bottom  on  this  page. 

Page  592,  line  16  from  bottom,  896  should  read  1896. 

Page  595,  line  14,  38.5%  should  read  38.1%. 

Page  647.  Coffearine  is  said  by  Gorter  {Annalen,  1910,  37a,  239)  to  be  identical  with 
trigonellin. 

Page  662.  Mr.  A.  £.  Johnson  informs  the  editors  that  the  method  of  estimating  the 
percentage  of  coffee  in  coffee  mixtures  attributed  to  him  is  really  due  to  £.  W.  Jones,  who 
used  it  in  obtaining  the  results  recorded  in  the  Analyst,  1,882,  7,  76,  in  the  case  of  the  Bir- 
kenhead "Coffee"  samples.  The  mistake  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  method  having 
been  originally  given  in  the  First  Edition  of  Johnson's  "Analyst's  Laboratory  Companion." 
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By  GEORGE  BARGER,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  AND  A.  J.  EWINS,  D.  Sc. 

Alkaloids  of  Colchicum. 

The  colloidal  nature  of  aqueous  solutions  of  colchicine  has  been  shown 
by  Zeisel  and  Stockert*  to  be  only  apparent.  Determination  of  the  molecular 
weight  in  acetic  acid  or  in  boiling  ethylene  dibromide  gave  normal  values 
for  the  formula  C22H26O6N.  In  cold  ethylene  dibromide  or  in  water  some- 
what higher  values  were  obtained. 

Zeisel  and  Stockert*  have  obtained  the  following  new  bromo-derivativcs: 

A  monobromide^  C22H2406NBr,MeOH,  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol, 
m.  p.  151-155°  (133-135°  in  sealed  capillary).  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  colchicine  with  one  molecular  proportion  of 
hydrobromic  acid. 

A  dibromo-derivcUive,  C22H2806NBr2,  m.  p.  146-150**  (125**,  sealed  capil- 
lary) produced  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid. 

A  tribromo-colchicine,  C22H220eNBrs,  m.  p.  131°  (118-122°  in  sealed 
capillary)  is  obtained  when  a  methyl  alcoholic  solution  of  colchicine  is 
treated  with  excess  of  bromine. 

TribrotnO'Colchiceine,  C2iH2o06NBr3,H20>  ^^^  tribromotrimethyl-colchi- 
cinic  acid,  CiaHigOsNBra,  were  also  obtained. 

The  physiological  action  of  some  derivatives  of  colchicine  has  been 
investigated  by  Fiihner.^ 

In  descending  order  of  activity  they  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
I.  colchicine  (trimethylacetylcolchicinic  acid);  2.  trimethylcolchicinic  acid 
methyl  ether;  3.  trimethylcolchicinic  acid:  4.  colchiceine  (dimethylacetylcol- 
chicinic  acid).  Replacement  of  the  acetyl  group  of  colchicine  by  benzoyl 
gives  rise  to  a  product  the  activity  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  that  of 
colchicine.  Oxycolchicine,  C22H23O7N,  m.  p.  266-268*  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chromic  acid  on  colchicine  has  an  action  on  frogs,  similar  to  that 
of  veratrine,  but  has  no  action  on  mammals. 

Alkaloid  of  Laburnum  and  Furze. 

Cytisine. — The  constitution  of  cytisine  has  been  recently  further  in- 
vestigated by  Ewins.*  It  had  previously  been  found  by  Freund  and  hb 
collaborators*  that  on  treatment  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  at 

1  Monatsh.,  igiSt  34»  I327< 

*  Monatsh.,  X9i3t  34t  I339- 

*  Arch.  exp.  Path,  Pharm.,  1913,  7a,  aaS. 

*  Monatsh.t  1913.  34>  1181. 

*  Trans.,  1913.  103,  97- 

*  Ber.,  1901,  34i  615;  1904,  37.  16;  1906,  39i  814. 
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about  230®,  cytisine  yielded  among  other  products  (a)  a  feebly  basic  crystal- 
line solid  cy/i5{>/ine,  CiiHiiON,m.  p.  198°,  which  ,on  reduction  with  sodium  and 
alcohol  gave  a  basic  oil,  a-cytisolidine  CnHisN  and  (b)  a  basic  oil,  /3-cytisoli- 
dine,  which  was  considered  by  Freund  to  be  isomeric  with  a-cytisolidine. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  however,  (Ewins,  loc.  cit.)  that  jS-cytisolidine 
has  the  composition  CnHuN  and  this  base  was  identified,  by  comparison 
with  the  synthetic  product,  as  6 :8-dimethylquinoline.  Further  a-cytisolid- 
ine, CiiHisN,  was  shown  to  be  the  corresponding  tetra-hydro  derivative, 
namely,  6:8-dimethyltetrahydroquinoline.  Cytisoline,  CuHnON,  from 
which  a-cytisolidine  is  produced  on  reduction,  must,  therefore,  be  a  hydroxy- 
6 : 8-dimethylquinoline,  It  is  not  phenolic  in  character,  nor  is  it  identical  with 
2-hydroxy-6:8-dimethylquinoline  and  must,  therefore,  be  either  3,  or  4- 
hydroxy-6 : 8-dimethylquinoline. 

Cytisoline,  CnHnON,  differs  in  composition  from  cytisine,  C11H14ON1, 
only  by  the  elements  of  ammonia.  On  this  account  ft  is  suggested  that 
cytisine  may  be  formed  by  the  fusion  of  three  rings  (benzene-pyridine- 
pyrazole)  somewhat  as  shown 
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A  compound  so  constituted  migHt  conceivably  lose  ammonia  to  form  di- 
methylquinoline  derivatives,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  cytisine 
has  this  constitution. 

N'Meihylcytisine^  CiaHieONj,  hitherto  only  obtained  by  methylation 
of  cytisine  has  recently  been  founcP  to  occur  naturally  in  the  rhizome  and 
roots  of  Caulophyllum  Tkalictroides  (Linn6)  Michaux  (Nat.  Ord.  Berberi- 
daceae)  a  plant  indigenous  to  North  America.  For  the  isolation  of  the  alka- 
loid the  powdered  material  was  first  completely  extracted  with  alcohol,  the 
bulk  of  the  solvent  removed  by  distillation  and  the  dark  coloured  viscid  residue 
distilled  with  steam.  The  aqueous  distillation  residue  was  then  purified  by 
shaking  thoroughly  with  amyl  alcohol  and  with  ether  and  finally  precipitated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate.  After  removal  of  the  excess  of 
lead  the  liquid  was  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  repeatedly 
extracted  with  chloroform.  The  residue  after  removal  of  the  chloroform  was 
converted  into  the  hydrochloride,  which  was  obtained  crystalline  from  a  mix- 
ture of  ethyl  acetate  and  alcohol.  From  the  pure  hydrochloride  the  base  was 
obtained  by  dissolving  in  water  and  extracting  with  chloroform  after  making 
alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide.    On  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  the 

>  Power  and  Salway.  Trans.,  X9i3.  >o3»  194. 
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base  solidified  and  was  recrystallised  from  benzene  and  light  petroleum. 
The  yield  from  22  kilos  of  material  was  about  5  grm.  (0.23%). 

Methylcyiisine  forms  colourless  prismatic  needles  m.  p.  137^-  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  and  is  optically  active, 
[«]d  =  —  221.6®  in  aqueous  solution.  The  hydrochlaride,  B,  (HCOs,  HfO 
forms  colourless  prisms,  m.  p.  250  —  255®  (decomp.).  The  aurichhride^  B, 
HAuCUi  crystallises  in  golden  yellow  needles  m.  p.  205**  (decomp.)  and  the 
picrate  forms  long  yellow  needles  m.  p.  228°  (after  sintering  from  220°). 

For  the  assay  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  drug  the  following  procedure  was  found 
to  give  reliable  and  consistent  results. 

20  grm.  of  caulophyllum  in  No.  60  powder  were  treated  with  100  c.c.  of 
chloroform  and  10  c.c.  of  a  10%  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  the 
mixture  was  vigorously  shaken  from  time  to  time  during  4  hours.  The  mix- 
ture was  filtered  and  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel 
and  shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  liquid  was  separ- 
ated and  the  chloroform  again  shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric  add. 
The  acid  solutions  were  mixed,  extracted  with  20  c.c.  of  ether  and,  after 
separating  the  ether,  5  c.c.  of  10%  sodium  carbonate  solution  were  added. 
The  alkaline  liquid  was  extracted  three  times  with  successive  quantities  of 
20  c.c.  of  chloroform;  the  extracts  were  combined,  washed  twice  with  water 
(2  c.c.  each  time)  and  the  chloroform  was  distilled  off.  The  residual  alkaloid 
was  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  N/$o  sulphuric  acid,  10  c.c.  of  ether  were  added 
and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  was  determined  by  titration  with  N/so 
barium  hydroxide  (iodoeosin  indicator).  Two  estimations  gave  0.086% 
and  0.078%  respectively. 

According  to  Laidlaw  (quoted  by  Power  and  Salway,  loc,  cU.)  methy- 
cytisine  is  very  similar  in  its  action  to  cytisine,*  but  is  very  much  less  active, 
the  effect  on  the  blood-pressure  of  the  cat  being  about  one-tenth  as  powerful 
as  that  of  cytisine.  , 

The  Alkaloids  of  Calabar. 

Physostigmine  (Eserine). — Further  work  on  the  constitution  of  this 
alkaloid^  has  shown  that  eserine,  C15H21O2N3,  when  heated  in  vacuo  2Lt  150^ 
decomposes,  giving  eseroline,  C13H18ON2,  which  can  then  be  dbtilled  without 
undergoing  any  decomposition  at  a  temperature  of  240**.  Eseroline  yields  a 
very  characteristic  benzoate,  B,  CeHsCOOH,  which  crystallises  in  leaflets, 
m.  p.  155-156°,  and  is  obtained  by  adding  solid  benzoic  acid  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  the  base.  Eseroline  picrate,  B,  CeHjOzNa,  appears  to  be  dimor- 
phous, usually  melting  at  167-168°,  but  occasionally  at  190-191°. 

By  the  distillation  of  methyl  eserolinium  carbonate  in  a  good  vacuum  (oil 
pump)  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  can  be  separated  into  two  products: 

(i)  a  basic  compound  which  is  believed  to  have  the  constitution  denoted 
by  the  formula 

>  Dale  and  Laidlaw.  J.  Pharmacol.  Exp.  Therap.,  1912,  3,  ao5. 
'Straus,  Annalen,  1913,  40X,  350. 
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CH.CH:CH, 
OH.C6H8<f)^:CHa 

NMe 
and  (2)  a  phenolic  base  physosHgmol  to  which  the  formula 

C.CHrCHj 
0H.C«H«<^\CH 

NMe 

is  assigned.  It  is  optically  inactive  and  gives  a  picrcUe  crystallising  in  red 
needles  m.  p.  161-162°.  Ethylamine  and  dimethylamine  were  also  obtained. 
Physostigmine  forms  an  aurichloride,  B,  2HAuCl4y  yellow  leaflets,  m.  p. 
163-165**  and  a  platinichloride,  B,  H2PtCU,  orange  yellow  needles,  m.  p. 
180**  (decomp.). 

Alkaloids  of  Ergot 

Recent  unpublished  observations  have  thrown  much  doubt  on  the  state- 
ment on  page  20,  Vol.  VII,  that  ergotoxine  contains  a  carboxyl  group.  The 
figures  4  and  5  dq  not  represent  salts  of  ergotoxine  ethyl  ester,  but  of  ergo- 
toxine itself.  Thus  the  phosphate  at  least  appears  to  occur  in  two  crystalline 
forms. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Jaborandi. 

The  leaves  of  Pilocarpus  microphyUus  contain  the  alkaloids  pilocarpine 
and  isopilocarpine^  but  no  pilocarpidinc.^  After  removing  the  first  two 
mentioned  bases  as  completely  as  possible  there  still  remains  a  residue  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  bases.  From  this  mixture  a  new  alkaloid  pilosine 
(carpiline)  has  recently  been  isolated  by  Pyman^  and  almost  simultaneously 
by  L6ger  and  Roques.' 

The  isolation  of  pilosine  was  carried  out  by  Pyman  in  the  following  manner. 
The  residual  syrup  (after  complete  extraction  of  pilocarpine  and  isopilocarpine) 
from  several  tons  of  leaves  was  diluted  with  water,  and  the  bases  precipitated  by 
addition  of  ammonia.  There  was  first  precipitated  a  dark  coloured  oil  and 
later  a  lighter  coloured  oil.  These  fractions  were  redissolved  in  dilute  acid, 
and  again  fractionally  precipitated  by  ammonia  when  the  impurities  became 
concentrated  in  the  earlier  dark  coloured  fractions.  The  latter  fractions  of 
the  sparingly  soluble  oily  precipitate  when  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol 
readily  deposited  crystals  of  the  new  base  pilosine.  Purification  was  effected 
by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Leger  and  Roques  proceed  as  follows:  Pilocarpine  and  isopilocarpine 
were  removed  as  completely  as  possible  as  nitrates  or  hydrochlorides.  The 
residual  bases  were  precipitated  by  anunonia  and  the  first  fractions*  of  the 

>  Jowett,  Trans.,  1900.  77t  473- 
*  Trans.,  191 2.  loi,  3260. 
9CompL  Rend.,  1912, 155*  xo88. 
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precipitate  purified  first  by  crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  and  later 
from  90%  alcohol. 

According  to  Pyman  the  amount  of  pilosine  present  in  the  leaves  of 
Pilocarpus  microphyllus  amounts  to  about  0.007%.  No  other  alkaloid 
is  present  in  amount  greater  than  0.003%.  '^^^  absence  of  pilocarpidine 
was  also  confirmed. 

PUosine,  C16H18O8N2,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  plates, 
m.  p.  187°  (corr.)  (Pyman);  in  prisms,  m.  p.  184^-185®  (Leger  Roques). 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  chloroform,  ether,  ethyl  acetate  and 
benzene,  but  fairly  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  or  alcohol.  The  base  k 
dextrorotatory.  In  chloroform  it  has  [a]o  +  40.2°,  in  alcohol  [a]D  +  39-9*» 
It  is  a  feeble  monacid  base  and  does  not  readily  form  crystalline  salts,  al- 
though several  have  been  prepared  and  described.  Like  pilocarpine  it  con- 
tains a  lactone  group  and  hence  dissolves  in  hot  caustic  alkalis.  It  gives 
no  colouration  with  sodium  diazobenzene-^-sulphonate. 

Pilosine  sidphaU,  (B)2,H2S04,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  plates,  m.  p. 
I94°-I95^  (corr.).  The  hydrogen  tartrate  B,C4H606,  separates  from  alcohol 
as  an  oil  which  slowly  crystallises  and  melts  at  i35°-i36°  (corr.).  The 
aurichloride,  B,HAuCl4,  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  gc^den-yellow 
wedge-shaped  plates,  m.  p.  143*^-144°.  A  crystalline  hydrochloride^  B,HC1, 
a  platinichloridcy  B,H2PtCl6,5H20y  and  a  methiodidey  B,CHsI,  crystallising 
in  pale  yellow  prisms  have  also  been  described. 

On  treatment  with  acetic  anhydride  (best  by  boilmg  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  acetic  anhydride  and  glacial  acetic  acid)  pilosine  loses  the 
elements  of  water  and  a  new  base,  anhydro-pUosine,  which  yields  well  crysr 
talline  salts,  is  produced. 

Anhydro-pUosine,  C16H1JO2N2,  crystallises  from  ethyl  acetate  in  colour- 
less rods,  m.  p.  133^-134°  (corr.).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easfly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  the  usual  organic  solvents  with  the  exception  of 
ether.  The  base  is  unsaturated,  contains  a  lactone  group,  and  is  optically 
active.     In  alcoholic  solution  it  has  [a]jy  +  66.2®. 

The  sulphate,  B2,H2SOi,  prisms  m.  p.  174°  (corr.),  the  nitrate,  B,HNOj, 
prisms  m.  p.  153°-! 54**  (corr.)  and  hydrogen  oxalate,  B,C2H204,  needles 
m.  p.  153^-154°  (corr.)  have  been  described.  Pilosinine,  C^tlifitStf  is 
obtained  when  pilosine  is  distilled  with  20%  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  benzaldehyde  being  produced  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  isolate 
the  base  the  alkaline  distillation  residue  is  rendered  acid  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  reform  the  lactone  group.  The  solution  is  then  made  alka- 
line with  ammonia,  and  the  base  is  extracted  with  chloroform  and  converted 
into  the  crystalline  nitrate.  From  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  the  pure  base  is 
obtained  by  extraction  with  chloroform  after  addition  of  ammonia. 

Pilosinine  crystallises  from  ethyl  acetate  in  plates,  m.  p.  78**-79**  (corr.). 
It  is  somewhat  deliquescent,  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  hot  ethyl  acetate,  sparingly  soluble  in  dry  ether.    The  base  may  be 
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distilled  at  about  300^  (35  mm.)*  It  is  optically  active;  in  freshly  prepared 
aqueous  solution  it  has  [a]jy  +  41.2^.  As  in  the  case  of  pilocarpine,  how- 
ever, the  rotation  rapidly  falls  on  keeping,  presumably  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  the  lactone  into  a  hydroxy-acid. 

The  nitratey  B,HNOs,  prisms  m.  p.  i65°-i67®  (corr.)  and  the  hydrochloride, 
BjHCl,  prismatic  needles  m.  p.  2i8°-2i9°  (corr.)  are  readily  obtained. 

Both  anhydro-pilosine  and  pilosinine  are  also  obtained  by  heating 
pilosine  with  water  to  140°  for  10  hours.^ 

Constitutioii  of  Pilosine. — ^The  chemical  and  physiological  properties  of 
pilosinine  very  closely  resemble  those  of  pilocarpine.  Moreover  pilosine, 
the  parent  base  of  pilosinine,  occurs  in  the  same  plant  as  pilocarpine  and 
isopilocarpine,  and  it  therefore  appears  highly  probable  that  pilosinine  is  a 
glyoxaline  derivative  closely  analogous  to  pilocarpine.  Bearing  these  facts 
in  mind,  the  constitution  of  pilosinine  may  be  satisfactorily  represented  by 
the  formula 

CHj— CH— CH2— C— NMe 

CO      CH,  HC— N/' 

o 


^CH 


Further,  from  the  facts  that  on  distillation  with  strong  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide  pilosine  yields  benzaldehyde  and  pilosinine,  and  that  by  removal 
of  the  elements  of  water  from  pilosine  the  unsaturated  base  anhydropilosine 
is  produced,  Pyman  concludes  that  pilosine  must  have  the  constitution  de- 
noted by  the  formula  (I) 

C6H5.CHOH.CH— CH— CH2— C— NMe 

I        I  l!       Vh 

CO    CH2  HC— N'^ 

\/ 
O 


I. 


CeH6.CH  :C— CH— CHjr— C— NME 

CO  CH2  HC— N>/ 

\/ 
O 

II. 

>L^er  and  Roques.  Compt.  rend.,  X9i3»  IS6,  1687. 
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The  formation  of  anhydro-pilosine  (II)  and  of  pilosinine  (III)  is  satis- 
factorily represented  as  shown.  The  decomposition  of  piLosine  into  ben- 
zaldehyde  and  pilosinine  by  alkali  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  pilosine  is, 
on  the  above  assumption,  the  lactone  of  a  j9-hydroxy-acid  which  under 
certain  circumstances  is  known  to  be  decomposed  by  alkali  forming  an 
aldehyde  and  an  acid. 

Physiological  Action. — ^According  to  Laidlaw  (quoted  by  Pyman),  pilo- 
sine and  anhydro-pilosine  have  a  very  feeble  pilocarpine-like  action,  in  that 
they  produce  (in  20  mg.  doses)  a  weak  inhibition  of  the  cat's  heart.  Pilo- 
sinine, however,  has  a  more  marked,  though  mild,  pilocarpine  action  in- 
hibiting the  heart  of  cats  and  frogs  and  producing  some  salivary  secretion. 

Solanine  Alkaloids. 

A  recent  Investigation  of  the  constituents  of  Solanum  angustifolium  by 
Tutin  and  Clewer*  has  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  a  new  solanine  base,  a 
gluco-alkaloid  to  which  the  authors  have  given  the  name  solangustine. 
Solanum  angustifolium  occurs  in  several  countries  in  South  America,  where 
it  is  known  as  "Duraznillo  Blanco"  and  is  employed  as  a  febrifuge,  chiefly 
in  the  treatment  of  enteric  fever.  The  material  employed  was  obtained 
from  Lima  (Peru)  and  was  botanically  identified. 

For  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloid  the  following  procedure  was  adopted: 
The  completely  dried  material  (leaves,  twigs,  and  flowers)  was  completely 
extracted  with  hot  alcohol.  The  residue  after  removal  of  the  solvent  was 
mixed  with  water  and  distilled  with  steam  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  alcohol. 
The  residual  aqueous  liquid  was  removed  from  the  resin  and  the  liquid  ex- 
tracted with  amyl  alcohol.  The  numerous  extracts  were  combined,  washed 
with  water,  and  concentrated.  The  residue  was  then  distilled  with  steam 
to  remove  amyl  alcohol  completely,  and  the  dark-coloured  aqueous  liquid 
extracted  several  times  with  ether  to  remove  impurities.  The  solution  was 
then  treated  with  about  5%  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  warmed  gently 
for  15  minutes,  cooled  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  filtered  off.  For  further 
purification  it  was  well  washed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  digested  with 
slightly  diluted  acetic  acid  when,  without  dissolving  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  it  became  crystalline.  From  the  sulphate  the  free  base  was  obtained 
by  treating  with  warm  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  extracting  with  warm 
amyl  alcohol.  The  washed  amyl  alcohol  solution  on  concentration  deposited 
the  free  base  as  hard  pale  yellow  aggregates  of  crystals.  The  amount  present 
was  about  0.065%  of  the  dried  material. 

Solangustine,  C33H6807N,H20,  darkens  at  225^  and  melts  at  235^ 
(decomp.).  It  contains  i  H2O  and  when  anhydrous  rapidly  reabsorbs 
water  from  the  air.  The  base  is  characterised  by  extreme  insolubility  in 
nearly  all  solvents  and  by  the  insolubility  of  its  salts.  Solangustine  dis- 
solves fairly  readily  in  pyridine,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  any  other  solvent 

*  Trans.,  19 14.  X05,  564. 
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It  contains  no  methoxyl  group,  and  does  not  yield  a  crystalline  acetyl  de- 
rivative. The  only  crystalline  salt  obtained  was  the  sulphate  B2,H2S04,- 
3HsO.  On  shaking  an  amyl  alcohol  solution  of  the  base  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  it  separates  as  small  acicular  crystals  which  do  not  melt 
or  decompose  up  to  325**.  It  crystallises  with  3H2O  and  when  anhydrous 
is  very  hygroscopic. 

On  hydrolysis  solangustine  yields  dextrose  and  an  amorphous  base 
sdangustidine,  C27H48O2N,  which  forms  crystalline  salts.  The  hydrolysis 
is  thus  represented: 

C88H53O7N  +  H2O  =  C27H48O2N  +  CflHijOe 

Solangustidine,  C27H43O2N,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol, 
from  which  it  separates  in  amorphous  granules.  On  treatment  with  acetic 
B.nbydnde,acetylsolangustidine,C27R4:^2^Ac,  crystallising  from  ethyl  acetate 
in  needles,  m.  p.  256°,  is  obtained.  This  compound  is  remarkable  for  its 
stability  towards  alkalis,  being  recovered  unchanged  after  several  hours' 
heating  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

Solangustidine  forms  well  crystalline  salts  which  are  practically  insoluble 
in  water. 

The  hydrochloride,  B,HC1,  crystallises  from  alcohol  (containing  a  little 
alcoholic  HCl)  in  lustrous  plates,  m.  p.  above  325°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
amyl  alcohol  or  hot  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  hydrobromide,  B,HBr  forms  plates,  m.  p.  320°  (decomp.).  It  is  rather 
more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  hydrochloride. 

The  nUraUy  B,HN03,  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid.  It 
darkens  at  260°  and  decomposes  at  290°. 

The  stdphaiCj  B2,H2S04,  was  obtained  crystalline  by  boiling  the  amorphous 
precipitate,  obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  solangustidine  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  some  time.  Colourless  leaflets,  m.  p.  above  330°. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  picrcUe,  B,C6H807N8,  forms  yellow  needles,  m.  p.  250®  (decomp.). 

The  Alkaloid  of  the  Common  Broom. 

Sparteine,  C15H26N2. — ^A  number  of  salts  of  this  base  have  been  described 
by  Corriez.*  Among  them  sparteine  perbromide,  Ci6H26H2,2HBr,Br2,H20,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  sparteine,  in  fuming  hydrobromic  acid 
solution.  The  salt  forms  small  yellow  crystals,  m.  p.  193^,  and  its  formation 
constitutes  a  delicate  ies/  for  sparteine,  since  it  is  stated  to  be  produced  in  a 
dilution  of  one  part  in  ten  thousand. 

Alkaloids  of  Ipecacuanha. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  alkaloids  has  recently  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  by  Vedder^  of  the  Intensely  toxic  action  of  emetine 

*  BuU.  Sc,  Pharmacol.^  ipi^t  X9»  468-480  and  533-540. 

•  Jowrn.  Trop.  Mtd,,  191  it  X4>  149  (abstr.). 
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on  amoebae,  and  its  therapeutic  application  by  Rogers^  to  the  treatment  of 
amoebic  dysentery  (hypodermic  injection  of  the  hydrochloride).  As  a  result 
several  papers  dealing  mainly  with  the  constitution  and  characterisation  of 
these  alkaloids  have  appeared  during  the  last  2  years. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  publication  is  that  of  Carr  and  Py- 
man.^  These  authors  have  fully  investigated  the  subject  of  the  ipecacuanha 
alkaloids  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  older  work  must  now  be  discredited. 
In  particular  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  three  alkaloids  emetine,  cephaeline,  and  psychotrine  and  have 
thrown  some  light  on  their  constitution. 

From  the  results  of  a  very  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  pure  bases  and 
of  their  respective  salts  they  reject  the  older  formulae  assigned  by  various 
workers  to  these  alkaloids  and  adopt  the  following:  emetine,  C29H40O4N3; 
cephaeline,  C28HS8O4N2;  psychotrine,  C28H36O4N2.  Emetine  is,  therefore, 
cephaeline  +  CH2,  and  cephaeline  is  psychotrine  +  H2.  This  relationship 
was  indeed  confirmed  experimentally,  since  psychotrine  on  reduction  gave 
two  isomeric  dihydro  derivatives  one  of  which  was  identical  with  cephae- 
line, while  cephaeline  in  turn  on  methylation  under  suitable  conditions  gave, 
among  other  products,  a  base  which  was  identified  as  emetine. 

The  material  used  in  their  investigation  was  Brazilian  ipecacuanha  root 
which  contained  2.7%  of  total  alkaloids.  From  this  they  obtained  1.35% 
of  pure  emetine,  0.25%  of  cephaeline,  and  a  small  amount  of  psychotrine. 
The  method  employed  to  isolate  the  alkaloids  was  that  originally  described 
by  Paul  and  Cownley.' 

A  recent  paper  by  Hesse*  describes  two  new  alkaloids,  ipecaminef 
C28H8604N2,  and  hydroApecaminCy  C28H88O4N2,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  but  these  are  amorphous  and  are  at  present  not  sufficiently 
well  characterised  to  warrant  unhesitating  acceptance.  To  emetine  he 
assigns  the  old  formula  CS0H40O&N2  originally  proposed  by  Kunz  Erause, 
which  was  arrived  at  from  analyses  of  what  was  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of 
emetine  and  cephaeline. 

The  following  description  of  the  alkaloids  emetine,  cephaeline,  and  psy- 
chotrine is  based  on  Carr  and  Pyman's  paper. 

Emetine,  C29H40O4N2,  m.  p.  74°  (corr.),  has  not  so  far  been  crystallised. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  powder  by  treatment  of  solutions 
of  its  salts  with  dilute  alkalis,  or  as  a  varnish  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  its  solutions  in  organic  solvents.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  methyl, 
ethyl,  or  amyl  alcohol,  in  ethyl  acetate,  ether,  acetone,  or  chloroform;  less 
soluble  in  benzene  or  light  petroleum.  Molecular  weight  determinations 
and  titration  experiments  support  the  view  that  the  base  contains  two 

i  BfU.  Med,  J  own.,  19x3,  i.  1424. 

*  Traiu..  19x4.  Z05,  159Z. 

*  Vol.  VII.  p.  38. 

*  Annalerit  1914,  405,  z. 
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nitrogen  atoms  in  the  molecule,  evidence  of  formation  of  basic  salts  having 
been  obtained. 

Emetine  is  laevorotatory.  In  chloroform  solution  it  has  [a]o  —  49.7*^1 
and  this  is  independent  of  the  concentration.  In  dissociating  solvents, 
however,  its  rotation  varies  considerably.  The  following  salts  were  char- 
acterised: 

The  hydrochloride,  B,2HC1,7H80,  woolly  needles  from  water.  Crys- 
tallised from  methyl  alcohol  the  salt  contains  only  3  3^  H2O.  The  anhydrous 
salt  sinters  at  235**  and  decomposes  at  255®  (corr.).  A  saturated  aqueous 
solution  at  18°  contains  13. i  grm.  of  hydrated  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  solution. 

The  hydrobromide,  B,2HBr,4H20,  long  slender  needles  from  water. 
Sinters  at  245®  and  melts  from  250^-265®  (corr.).  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
readUy  soluble  in  hot  water.  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  at  18^  contains 
1.9  grm.  of  hydrated  salt. 

The  hydriodidcy  B,2HI,3H20,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.    It  sinters  from  230°  and  melts  at  235°-238°  (corr.),. 

The  nitrate,  B,2HN08,3H20,  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  in  fine 
needles.  It  sinters  from  188°  and  gradually  melts  up  to  245°  (corr.).  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Th&stdphate,  B,H2S04,7H20,  forms  white  woolly  needles  and  is  very  soluble 
in  water.  It  sinters  at  205^  and  finally  melts  at  245^  (corr.) .  The  acetate  and 
platinichloride  were  not  obtained  crystalline. 

Benzoylemetine,  C28H89O4N2OC.C6H5,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles, 
m.  p.  185^-186°  (corr.).  Keller's  "benzoylemetine"  appears  to  have  been 
the  benzoate  of  benzoylemetine. 

Cephaelinei  C28H88O4N2. — ^The  pure  base  is  best  obtained  by  regenerating 
it  from  a  pure  salt  (hydrochloride  or  hydrobromide)  and  subsequently  re- 
crystallising  from  ether.  It  forms  colourless  needles  which,  dried  in  the  air, 
sinter  at  106**  and  melt  at  ii5°-ii6®  (corr.).  After  drying  at  100°  it  melts 
gradually  from  i2o°-i30°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  alcohol  or 
acetone,  sparingly  so  in  ether  or  light  petroleum.  The  base  is  apparently 
somewhat  unstable.  Its  solutions  darken  on  keeping  and  the  base  itself  be- 
comes coloured  on  drying  at  100®.  Cephaeline  is  Isevorotatory.  In  chloro- 
form solution  it  has  [ajo  —  43.4°.  The  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide 
were  alone  obtained  crystalline. 

The  hydrochloride,  B,2HC1,7H20,  crystallises  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
in  stout  prisms  or  from  water  as  fine  powdery  crystals.  The  salt  has  no  sharp 
melting  point,  but  sinters  at  245°  and  finally  melts  at  270*^  (corr.).  A  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  at  18^  contains  26.5  grm.  of  hydrated  salt  per  100  c.c. 

An  acid  hydrochloride,  B,5HC1,  separates  from  strongly  acid  solutions  in 
fine  needles,  m.  p.  84^-86**. 

The  hydrobromide,  B,2HBr,7H20,  crystallises  from  dilute  hydrobromic 
acid.  It  sinters  at  266®  and  melts  up  to  293**.  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  aque- 
ous solution  at  18^  contains  5.4  grm.  of  anhydrous  salt. 
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Psychotrine,  C28H38O4N2,  was  first  obtained  by  Paul  and  Cownley  as 
yellow  prisms,  m.  p.  138*^.  It  crystallises  from  wet  acetone  or  alcohol  in  large 
yellow  prisms  (with  a  blue  fluorescence)  which  contain  4H2O.  After  drying 
at  100°  it  sinters  at  120°,  becomes  transparent  at  124°-!  26®  (corr.)  and  melts 
at  138°.  It  is  sparingly  solublein  water,  benzene,  petroleum,  or  ether,  more 
readily  soluble  in  acetone,  alcohol  or  chloroform.  Its  solutions  in  alkalis  or 
strong  acids  are  colourless.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  addition  of  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  sherry  colour.  With  excess  of  Frohde's  reagent 
it  yields  a  pale  green  solution. 

The  sulphate,  B,H2S04,3H20,  crystallises  from  water  in  faintly  yellow 
scales.    The  anhydrous  salt  sinters  at  207°  and  melts  at  2i4°-2i7°  (corr.). 

The  nitrate y  B,2HN08,H20,  crystallises  from  water  in  silky  needles,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water.  The  anhydrous  salt  sinters  from  165^  and  melts 
at  i84°-i87°  (corr.). 

The hydr iodide,  B,2  HI,  crystallises  from  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  hydriodic 
acid  as  sulphur-coloured  microscopic  needier  which  sinter  from  200°  and  melt 
and  decompose  at  220°  (corr.). 

Constitution  of  Ipecacuanha  Alkaloids. — As  already  mentioned,  the  rela- 
tionship existing  between  emetine,  cephaeline  and  psychotrine  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Carr  and  Pyman.  Of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  these  bases 
little  is  known.  It  has  been  found,  however,^  that  on  oxidation  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  emetine  gives  rise  to  6 : 7-dimethylisoquinoline-i- 
carboxylic  acid,  and  also  to  f»-hemipinic  acid  and  its  imide.  The  alkaloids 
thus  belong  to  the  class  of  isoquinoline  bases.  Oxidation  of  emetine  and  of 
cephaeline  with  ferric  chloride  also  gave  rise  to  new  bases  which  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  alkaloids. 

1  Carr  and  Pyman.  Proc.  Chem.  Soc^  191 3,  ay,  226.     See  also  Windaus  and  Hermanns,  Bv.,  X9I4* 
47,  1470. 
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By  E.  FRANKLAND  ARMSTRONG. 

Synthetic  Gliscosides. — ^A  number  of  glucosides  of  the  chalkones,  of  which 
two — naringenin  and  hesperitin — occur  naturally  in  plants,  have  been  syn- 
thesised  by  Bargellini.^  Helicin  was  condensed  with  hydroxy-derivatives  of 
acetophenone  in  alcoholic  solution  in  presence  of  40%  sodium  hydroxide  or 
by  heating  in  presence  of  piperidine. 

Synthetic  glucosides  of  the  purine  bases  are  described  by  Fischer  and  Hel- 
ferich'  including  those  of  theophylline,  theobromine,  adenine  and  hypoxan- 
thine.  By  combining  these  with  phosphoric  acid,  products  resembling  the 
nucleotides  have  been  obtained. 

Cyanogenetic  Glucosides  (Compare  Vol.  VII,  p.  loi). — ^The  cyanogenetic 
plants  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  investigated  by  Petrie'  using  sodium 
picrate  paper  as  an  indicator  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen  cyanide.  Of  60 
species  stated  to  contain  such  glucosides  20  are  grasses. 

Phytosterolins. — ^A  number  of  glucosides  of  phytosterols  have  been  iso- 
lated from  plants  of  which  sitosterol,  CssHseOe,  and  stigmasterol,  CstHaoOe, 
are  types.  They  have  been  investigated  by  Power  and  Salway^  who  give 
a  list  of  the  known  varieties.  They  are  not  affected  by  heating  with  aqueous 
or  dilute  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  but  are  hydrol3rsed  by  this  acid  when 
dissolved  in  warm  amyl  alcohol  solution.  They  form  crystalline  tetra- 
acetyl-  and  tetrabenzoyl-derivatives  and  give  the  characteristic  colour 
indication  of  the  phytosterols  when  they  are  dissolved  in  acetic  anhydride 
and  chloroform  and  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 
SitosteroW-glucoside  melts  at  270-300^;  it  can  be  prepared  synthetically 
from  sitosterol  and  acetobromoglucose.*  Glucosides  of  cholesterol  and  of 
fatty  alcohols  have  been  synthesised  in  the  same  manner;  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  found  in  plants. 

Seeing  that  the  tannins  are  acyl-derivatives  of  glucose  of  the  type  of 
penta-acetyl  glucose  it  was  to  be  expected  that  simpler  acyl  derivatives 
would  be  found  to  exist  naturally.  The  first  of  these  to  be  described  is  a 
crystalline  bitter  substance  present  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Daviesia  lati- 
folia^    This  is  a  dibenzoyl  derivative  (C26H980is)  of  a  disaccharide  composed 

^  Gawattta,  I9I4«  44t  ti.  Sao. 
•B«r.,  1914.  47»  210. 

•  Ck4M.  N§ws,  19x4.  xxo,  X36. 
«  Trans.,  1913,  X03,  399- 

•  Salway.  Trans.,  1913.  xo3»  Z03a-i039< 

•  Power  and  Salway.  Trans.,  X9X4*  xoS>  767-778;  io63-xo69. 
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of  glucose  and  xylose,  m.  p.  147-148^.    The  glucozylose  has  no  reducing 
action  on  Fehling's  solution  and  therefore  is  of  the  same  t3rpe  as  saccharose. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  Solanum  are  reported  to  contain  bases  which 
are  both  alkaloids  and  glucosides.  SolangusHne,  the  gluco-alkaloid  isolated 
from  Solanum  angustifolium  by  Tutin  and  Clewer^  has  the  composition 
CaaHsjOrN,  m.  p.  235*^  (decomp.).  It  is  hydrolysed  to  glucose  and  solangus- 
tidine  and  is  without  physiological  activity.  The  plant  also  contains  quer- 
cetin,  rutin  and  ^asparagine.  Reference  is  given  to  similar  gluco-alkaloids 
termed  collectively  solanines  (see  page  540). 

Digitalis  (Compare  Vol.  VII,  p.  116). — According  to  Hirohashi*  digitalis 
leaves  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  plant  differ  in  their  physiological 
effect,  there  being  a  diminution  in  the  latter  from  the  top  downwards.  The 
leaves  are  best  collected  before  inflorescence.  The  flowers  have  a  maximum 
of  activity  during  budding;  there  is  no  difference  in  activity  between  red 
and  white  flowers.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  can  be  evaporated  without  loss 
of  any  of  its  physiological  effects. 

Hatcher'  states  that  digitalis  of  the  first  year's  growth  is  probably  as 
active  as  that  of  the  second  and  the  cultivated  is  as  active  as  the  wfld-grown 
plant.     When  properly  dried  and  stored,  digitalis  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Martindale^  claims  that  the  following  simple  chemical  method  gives  an  ap* 
proximate  idea  whether  a  tincture  of  digitalis  is  up  to  the  ph3rsiological  test  re- 
quirements: 10  C.C.  of  the  tincture  are  mixed  with  loc.c.  of  water  and  precipi- 
tated with  3  c.c.  of  10%  normal  lead  acetate  solution,  a  little  kiesdguhr  being 
added.  After  standing  for  1 5  minutes  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed. 
The  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  2  c.c.  of  10%  sodium 
phosphate  solution.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  after  adding  0.2 
grm.  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  residue  is  mixed  with  sand  and  extracted 
five  fimes  with  chloroform,  using  10  c.c.  on  each  occasion.  The  extract  is 
evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted  with  warm  water  on  the  water-bath 
using  10  c.c.  and  5  c.c.  and  again  employing  sand.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  extracted  three  or  four  times  with  chloroform,  5  c.c.  each  time, 
the  residue  being  mixed  with  sand  and  thoroughly  triturated.  The  chloro- 
form liquors  are  evaporated  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  4  c.c.  of  glacial  ace- 
tic acid.  0.1  cc  of  the  acetic  acid  solution  is  mixed  with  i  c.c.  of  ''sulphuiic 
ammonium  molybdate  solution"  in  a  5  X  i  cm.  test-tube,  and  the  depth  of 
colour  produced  after  5  minutes  is  compared  with  a  standard.  The  cdoura- 
tion  indicates  the  content  of  combined  "active  water-soluble  glucosides." 

Reichard*^  describes  a  number  of  reactions  of  digitonin.  A  drc^  of  cobalt 
nitrate  solution  is  evaporated  until  a  deep  blue  coloured  residue  is  obtained: 
digitonin  and  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  exposed 

»  Trans.,  1914.  105,  559- 

*  Ch€m.  and  urng.,  X9i3t  8a,  18. 

I  Amer.  J.  Pharm,,  19x4.  86,  567.  . 

*iPharm.  J.,  191a.  35.  74ftS.  778.  * 

*Pharm.  Ztntr.,  1913.  54t  ai7. 
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to  the  air  for  30  hours.  A  mass  of  red  crystals  is  obtained  whereas  digitoxin 
only  gives  a  green  residue. 

The  digitonide  of  oxycholesterol,  which  occurs  in  animal  fats  in  associa- 
tion with  cholesterol,  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates,  m.  p.  215^.^ 

A  new  glucoside,  Gitonin  has  been  found  in  Digitalinum  germanicum.  It 
is  separable  from  digitonin  by  taking  advantage  of  its  smaller  solubility  in  95% 
alcohol.  It  has  the  composition  C26H44O4  or  C26H42O4.,  m.  p.  272^,  [ajo  — 
50.7^  in  pyridine.  Acids  hydrolyse  it  to  galactose,  a  pentose  and  gitogenin^ 
which  has  m.  p.  272^  and  forms  a  diacetate,  m.  p.  243-244"^.^ 

Digitozin  and  Gitalin.^ — When  a  solution  of  digitoxin,  gitalin  and  anhy- 
drogitalin  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chloroform  and  methyl  alcohol  is 
treated  with  ether,  gitalin  remains  in  solution  and  the  two  other  constitu tents 
are  precipitated. 

Strophanthin. — According  to  Lampart  and  Muller^  who  have  compared  a 
number  of  methods,  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  determining  Strophanthin  in 
strophanthus  seeds  or  tincture,  is  an  extension  of  that  of  Caesar  and  Loretz 
described  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  122.    The  full  details  are  as  follows: 

^'  7.0  grm.  of  the  finely  crushed  seeds  are  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  an 
hour  with  70.0  grm.  of  absolute  alcohol.  When  cold,  the  whole  is  made  up  to 
the  original  weight  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  50.5  grm.  filtered  into  a  porce- 
lain basin.  The  alcohol  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  washed  with  light 
petroleum  which  is  poured  through  a  filter.  The  insoluble  residues  in  the  filter 
and  basin  are  boiled  with  5-8  grm.  of  water,  treated  with  5  drops  of  lead  ace- 
tate solution  and  about  0.2  grm.  of  kieselguhr,  well  mixed  and  filtered  into  a 
100  c.c.  flask.  The  insoluble  portion  is  washed  till  the  runnings  no  longer 
have  a  bitter  taste.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  5  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  boiled  gently  for  2  hours,  the  volume  being  kept  between  10-20  c.c.  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water.  When  cold,  the  liquid  is  extracted  twice  with 
JO  C.C.  of  chloroform,  which  is  filtered  into  a  tared  flask.  The  aqueous  por- 
tion is  again  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  cooled  and  extracted  three  times  with 
10  c.c.  of  chloroform.  If  the  aqueous  portion  after  warming  still  tastes  bitter, 
the  boiling  and  extraction  with  chloroform  are  repeated.  The  chloroform  is 
distilled  off,  the  residue  dried  in  a  desiccator  and  then  weighed.  It  consists  of 
strophanthidin,  i  part  of  which  corresponds  to  2.187  P&rts  of  pure  stro- 
phanthin. For  the  tincture  51  grm.  (equivalent  to  5.0  grm.  of  the  seeds)  are 
heated  on  the  water-bath  to  remove  the  alcohol,  the  residue  is  taken  up  with  20 
grm.  of  hot  water,  treated  with  15  drops  of  lead  acetate  solution  and  0.2  grm. 
of  kieselguhr.    It  is  then  treated  by  the  method  described  above  for  the  seeds. " 

The  new  method  gives  higher  percentages  than  any  of  the  others. 

All  varieties  of  the  drug  contain  varying  proportions  up  to  0.2%  of  the 
hemolytic  saponin,  strophanthic  acid.^    This  forms  precipitates  with  salts 

>  LtftchuU  and  Grethe,  Btr.,  i9X4f  47»  X453. 

*  Windaus  and  Schnechenburger.  Ber.,  19x3.  ^6.  2628. 

*  See  Kraft.  Arch.  Pharm.t  1912,  350,  xi8,  ana  Kiliani,  Ibid,,  1913,  i^i,  562. 

*  Arek,  Pharm.,  1913.  35x>  609. 

*  Sieburg,  Ber.  Pharm,  Ges.,  19x3.  23,  278. 
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of  heavy  metals;  it  is  hydrolysed  to  glucose  and  strophanthigenin.  A  list 
of  colour  reactions  is  given  (see  also  Chem.  Soc.  Abstracts,  1913^  i,  640) 
which  distinguish  strophanthic  acid  from  strophanthin. 

Sarsaparilla. — ^Sarsaparilla  root  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Power  and 
Salway^  who  worked  with  the  grey  Jamaica  root  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
{Smilax  ornata).  The  following  compounds  were  obtained  from  the  alcoholic 
extract: 

(i)  Sarsasaponin,  a  crystalline  glucoside — C44H7«Ofo  (m.  p.  248^,  [a]o 
—  48.5^)  yielding  glucose  and  sarsasapogenin  on  hydrolysis. 

(2)  SitosUrol-Arglucoside  (a  phytosterolin) — CssHseOe  (nL  p.  280-285®). 

(3)  SUosUroly  C27H4eO  (m.  p.  135-136°,  WD-27.3'*). 

(4)  Stigmasterol,  CsoHsoO  which  is  identified  by  its  tetrabromoacetyl 
derivative,  C8oH490Br4.COCHs  (m.  p.  208°). 

(s)  Sarsapic  Acid — ^a  new  cr3rstalline   dicarboxylic  acid  (m.  p.  305®), 

C4H202(COsH),. 

(6)  Glucose. 

(7)  FaUy  Acids — viz.,  palmitic,  stearic,  behenic,  oleic  and  linoleic  acids. 

(8)  Cetyl-d'glucoside. 

(9)  Potassium    nitrate. 

The  root  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  enzyme  of  the  emulsin  t3rpe. 

Inasmuch  as  only  one  definite  saponin  glucoside  is  present,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  parillin  of  earlier  investigators  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  sarsasa- 
ponin  and  a  phytosterolin.  Commercial  smilacin  represents  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  sarsasaponin  with  indefinite  amorphous  products. 

>  Transit  1914*  105,  201-209. 
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Aloes. 


Detectkm  of  Aloes  in  Extracts  of  Drugs  Containing  Hydroxy-mettiyl- 
anthxaquinones  (cf.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  149-150).— The  following  method  will 
detect  as  little  as  0.2  grm.  of  aloes  extract  in  5  grm.  of  a  mixture  of  extracts  of 
rhubarb,  frangula  and  cascara  sagrada.^  The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated 
to  expel  the  alcohol,  the  residue  taken  up  in  water  and  the  liquid  filtered. 
The  filtrate  (100  c.c.)  is  heated  for  30  minutes  on  the  water-bath  with  5  c.c. 
of  10%  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  with  the  exact  amount 
'of  barium  hydroxide  solution,  and  the  filtrate  from  the  barium  precipitate 
concentrated  to  100  c.c.  and  clarified  with  lead  acetate  solution,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  a  large  excess.  Of  the  solution,  10  c.c.  is  filtered,  freed  from 
lead  by  means  of  sodium  sulphate  solution  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  divided 
into  two  portions.  One  of  these  is  shaken  with  5  c.c.  of  benzene  and  the  ben- 
zene extract  shaken  with  dilute  ammonia.  If  the  hydroxymethylanthra- 
quinones  have  been  completely  precipitated,  the  aqueous  layer  should  not 
show  more  than  a  light  rose  colour,  whilst  a  yellow  colouration  of  the  ben- 
zene layer  indicates  aloes.  If,  however,  the  aqueous  layer  is  distinctly  red, 
the  bulk  of  the  original  solution  must  again  be  treated  with  lead  acetate,  after 
which  10  C.C.  is  filtered,  freed  from  lead,  divided  into  two  portions,  and  one 
of  these  portions  tested  with  benzene  and  ammonia  as  before.  When  the 
precipitation  of  the  hydroxymethylanthraquinones  is  shown  to  be  complete, 
the  other  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  bromine  water, 
which,  in  presence  of  aloin,  gives  an  immediate  flocculent  precipitate.  The 
main  solution  is  now  freed  from  lead  and  10  c.c.  portions  of  the  filtrate  are 
tested  as  foUows.  One  portion  is  gently  heated  and  shaken  with  2-3  grm.  of 
borax  (cf.  Vol.  VII,  p.  149)  and  allowed  to  stand  for  15  minutes,  when,  in 
the  presence  of  aloes,  a  green  fluorescence  appears.  Another  10  c.c.  portion  is 
heated  with  i  drop  of  copper  sulphate  solution  and  i  drop  of  hydrogen  perox- 
ide solution  (cf.  Klunge's  test  and  Lager's  test.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  144  and  149-150). 
In  the  presence  of  aloes,  a  red  colouration  is  obtained  which  becomes  inten- 
sified on  standing,  whilst  samples  free  from  aloes  become  orange-red  and  do 
not  alter  on  standing. 

1  G.  Motder,  Pkarm.  Post,,  X9i3t  46»  3X3i  335* 
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Identificatioii  of  the  Different  Hydroxymethylanfluaquinoae  Drugs  in 
Admixture  with  Aloes. — ^The  alcoholic  extract  is  brought  to  a  strength  of  50% 
of  alcohol  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  for  30  minutes  beneath  a 
reflux  condenser  with  about  5%  of  sulphuric  acid,  cooled  and  filtered,  and 
the  alcohol  expelled  from  the  filtrate  by  repeated  evaporation  with  water. 
The  hydroxymethylanthraquinones  are  precipitated,  whilst  aloin  remains  in 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed  free  from  acid,  dried,  boiled  with  ben- 
zene, and  the  benzene  extract  shaken  with  10%  sodium  carbonate  solution 
and  then  with  ^  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  two  alkaline  ex- 
tracts are  separately  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  each  shaken  with  20 
c.c.  of  benzene,  and  5  c.c.  of  each  benzene  extract  is  evaporated.  The 
residues  are  heated  with  3-4  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  solutions  trans- 
ferred to  glass  slips  and  examined,  after  30  minutes,  in  polarised  light. 
The  crystals  thus  obtained  from  rhubarb,  cascara  sagrada,  senna,  etc.,  show 
pronounced  differences,  as  is  also  the  case  with  crystals  obtained  by 
sublimation. 

Artemisia  Bitters. 

EstixnatiQn  of  Santonin  in  Wormseed. — ^The  following  method,  due  to 
Fromme,  has  recently  been  favourably  reported  on  by  C.  E.  Caspari.^ 
The  finely  powdered  wormseed  (13  grm.)  is  macerated  with  occasional 
shaking  with  130  grm.  of  chloroform.  102.5  grm.  of  the  liquid  (»iogmi. 
of  the  drug)  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  until  the  residue  weighs  only  7  to 
8  grm.  This  residue  is  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  5%  barium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion and  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  odour  of  chloroform  has  dis- 
appeared. The  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  wet  filter  and  the  insoluble 
matter  washed  twice  with  10  c.c.  of  hot  water.  The  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings are  acidified  with  5  c.c.  of  25%  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  a  few  minutes,  cooled  and  shaken  out  with  20,  15  and  15  c.c. 
of  chloroform.  The  extracts  are  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  7.5  grm.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  42.5  grm.  of  hot  dis- 
tilled water  are  then  added.  The  milky  liquid  is  filtered  immediately  into  a 
tared  flask  and  the  filter  washed  twice  with  10  grm.  of  15%  alcohol.  After 
24  hours,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  tared  filter,  and  the  flask  and  filter 
washed  twice  with  10  grm.  of  the  dilute  alcohol.  The  flask  and  filter  arc 
finally  dried  at  100°  C.  to  constant  weight,  0.04  grm.  being  added  to  the 
weight  of  santonin  found. 

Hops. 

Since  the  proofs  of  Vol.  VII  were  passed.  Power,  Tutin  and  Rogcrson* 
have  published  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Constituents  of  Hops,  and  Chapman' 
a  short  note  on  the  Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  Hops.    If  the  descriptive 
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matter,  which  preceded  the  mstructions  given  in  Vol.  VII  (pp.  164-175) 
for  the  commercial  anal)rsis  of  hops,  purported  to  be  exhaustive,  it  would  be 
necessary  now  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  above-mentioned  papers.  As,  how- 
ever, the  plan  of  this  work  is  to  exclude  descriptive  matter  except  so  far  as 
this  is  necessary  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  commercial  methods  of 
analysis  are  based,  Chapman's  paper,  although  adding  materially  to  our 
knowledge,  and  although  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  hops  from  both  the  chemical  and  technological  points  of  view,  needs  only  to 
be  cited  here,  pending  his  promised  investigation  of  the  technological  signifi- 
cance of  the  constituents'  he  has  isolated. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  that  should  be  accorded  to  the  work  of 
Power  and  his  collaborators  presents  more  difficulty,  but  the  writer  feels  that 
a  general  discussion  of  their  results  may  weU  be  deferred.  Since,  however, 
these  authors  express  the  opinion  that  their  results  undermine  the  whole 
principle  on  which  the  current  methods  for  the  commercial  analysis  of  hops 
depend,  this  claim  is  criticised  at  some  length  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  deal- 
ing with  the  Estimation  of  Soft  and  Hard  Resins.  Power  and  his  collabora- 
tors have  derived  from  hops  a  great  number  of  compounds,  including  minute 
quantities  of  two  new  cr3rstalline,  phenolic  substances,  one  of  which  is  bitter, 
and  notable  quantities  of  fatty  acids.  It  is  on  the  latter  ground,  mainly,  that 
they  attack  current  methods  of  analysis. 

Yet  there  is  no  evidence  in  their  paper  that  hops  contain  fatty  acids  as 
such,  or  many  other  of  the  compounds  that  they  isolated.  That  fatty  esters 
would  be  present  in  an  extract  of  ground  Kentish  hops  would  have  been 
expected  by  anyone  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  hop 
contain  upwards  of  25%  of  a  fatty  oil  (Vol.  VII,  p.  177),  and  that  the  hops 
employed  by  them  were  well  seeded  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
ground  sample  yielded  no  less  than  21.8%  of  matters  soluble  in  petroleum 
ether.  The  isolation  of  fatty  acids  was  preceded  by  saponification  with 
alcoholic  potash  and  it  has  been  known  for  10  years  that  one  of  the  best 
characterised  constituents  of  the  '^soft  resin"  (the  so-called  a-acid)  3delds 
valeric  acid  on  such  treatment,  which  would  also  saponify  the  fatty  oil 
derived  from  the  seeds  and  not  improbably  break  down  other  constituents 
of  the  resin.  It  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unfortunate  that  chemists  of  the 
unquestioned  attainments  of  Power  and  his  collaborators  should  have 
studied — as  they  appear  to  have  studied — the  literature  of  the  subject, 
without  appreciating  the  extraordinary  instability  of  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  hop,  and  that  they  should  have  embarked  on  this  elaborate 
research  without  due  regard  to  this  fact.  Even  before  their  treatment 
of  the  petroleum  extract  with  alcoholic  potash,  they  had  probably  brought 
about  profound  changes  in  its  composition,  for  they  subjected  it  twice  to 
distillation  in  a  current  of  steam,  once  for  5  hours.  As  ChapiAan  pointed 
out  in  the  discussion  of  their  paper,^  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  petroleum- 
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soluble  and  preservative  constituents  might  be  converted,  by  simply  bdlisg 
with  water,  into  products  insoluble  in  petroleum  and  possessed  of  little  or 
no  preservative  properties,  was  not  only  well  known,  but  was  one  of  the 
facts  that  a  well-planned  study  of  the  constituents  of  hops  would  have  sought 
to  explain.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  painstaking  work  of 
Power  and  his  collaborators  was  not  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  light 
on  this  and  cognate  questions,  and,  important  as  some  of  their  results  nuiy 
ultimately  prove,  one  must  agree  with  Chapman  that  their  immediate 
practical  value  is  small. 

The  recent  work  of  Brown  and  Clubb^  makes  it  necessary  to  correct  cer- 
tain statements  in  Vol.  VII.  Applying  the  method  of  Brown  and  Ward  (Vol. 
VII,  p.  179),  they  find  that  the  relation  between  the  antiseptic  power  of 
hops  and  their  total  content  of  soft  resins  is  much  less  simple  than  was  at 
one  time  supposed.  That  the  relationship  was  one  of  strict  proportionality 
was  never  held,  as  it  has  always  been  recognised  that  the  soft  resin  was  a 
mixture  in  variable  proportions  of  at  least  four  substances,  whilst,  so  long 
ago  as  1901,  Barth  announced  that  he  had  secured  direct  evidence  that  one 
of  the  constituents  was  more  powerfully  antiseptic  than  another.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  general  impression,  which  found  support  in  the  practical 
experience  of  brewers,  that  the  total  content  of  soft  resins  was  a  very  fair 
measure  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  hops.  As  evidence  of  this  may  be 
cited  the  facts  that  the  determination  of  soft  resins  was  constantly  asked 
for  by  brewers  and  carried  out  by  chemists,  whereas  the  method  of  Brown 
and  Ward  received  little  attention  until  the  appearance  of  the  further  paper 
by  Brown  and  Clubb. 

These  authors  have  shown  that  two  samples  of  hops  of  equal  resin 
content  may  differ  in  antiseptic  power  in  the  rato  of  2 :  x  when  tested  by  the 
direct  method  of  Brown  and  Ward,  and  that  two  samples  of  hops  of  equal 
antiseptic  power  when  tested  by  that  method  may  differ  in  soft  resin  content 
in  the  ratio  of  2:1.  This  is  the  approximate  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
maximum  divergencies  observed  and  is  of  course  serious.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  shown  that  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  a-acid  is  about  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  /3-acid.  Barth  stated  that  the  /3-acid  was  the  more 
powerful,  but  he  gave  no  figures,  and  in  1901  no  precise  method  of  measiot- 
ment  was  available,  so  that  the  result  of  Brown  and  Clubb  must  stand  for 
the  moment,  although  they  are  careful  to  say  that  they  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain either  acid  in  a  crystalline  condition.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  crys* 
talline  acids  are  so  insoluble  that  they  could  hardly  function  as  such  in  the 
Brown  and  Ward  process  any  more  than  in  the  brewer's  copper,  but  would 
first  go  over  into  the  corresponding  resins,  the  failure  of  Brown  and  Clubb 
to  obtain  them  in  crystalline  form  may  be  imimportant. 

Since  it  is  known  that  the  more  powerfully  antiseptic  a-resui  may  coo- 
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stitute  anything  from  5%  to  nearly  50%  of  the  total  soft  resm,^  it  seems 
probable  that  a  constant  relationship  may  be  found  to  exist  between  the 
antiseptic  power  of  hops  and  4A  +  B,  where  A  and  B  represent  the  per- 
centages of  a-*  and  0-resins  respectively.  Brown  and  Clubb  have  pub* 
lished  no  data  bearing  on  this  point,  but  it  appears  deserving  of  investiga- 
tion, as  the  wide  variation  in  the  ratio  of  a-resin  to  total  soft  resin  and 
the  great  superiority  of  the  a-resin  as  an  antiseptic  make  it  possible  for  two 
hops  of  equal  soft  resin  content  to  differ  even  more  widely  in  antiseptic 
power  than  any  pair  of  examples  cited  by  Brown  and  Clubb  and  may 
afford  a  complete  explanation  of  their  results  above  referred  to. 

Other  results  of  Brown  and  Clubb  are  less  easy  of  explanation.  Chapman 
cites  them*  as  having  shown  that  a  period  of  extraction  quite  insufficient 
for  the  solution  or  removal  of  the  resins  will  suffice  to  extract  the  substance 
or  substances  on  which  the  preservative  properties  of  hops  depend.  A 
careful  perusal  of  their  paper,  however,  discloses  the  fact,  not  unexpected 
by  one  familiar  with  the  praiseworthy  care  not  to  overstate  his  case  that 
characterises  all  the  utterances  of  A.  J.  Brown,  that  the  authors  do  not 
claim  to  have  proved  quite  so  much  as  Chapman  states.  They  say — and 
rightly  say — that  certain  results  of  theirs  do  suggest  such  a  conclusion  as 
Chapman  draws,  but  they  are  careful  not  to  claim  that  their  results  amount 
to  a  proof,  and  the  writer  thinks  this  a  convenient  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  other  explanations — ^less  subversive  of  all  our  earlier  views  on  hops — 
may  possibly  be  found  for  their  results.  What  they  in  fact  found  was  that 
an  aqueous  extract  of  hops,  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Brown 
and  Ward,  did  not  contain  more  resin  than  corresponded  to  23%  of  the  soft 
resin  in  the  original  hops  used.  In  another  experiment,  with  hops  of  a 
different  kind,  it  was  found  that  when  these  were  extracted  as  directed  by 
Brown  and  Ward,  then  reextracted  twice  more  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
antiseptic  powers  of  the  successive  extracts  compared,  these  antiseptic 
powers  stood  in  the  ratio  of  100 :  20 : 8.  Combining  these  results — ^which 
may  or  may  not  be  justified  as  the  hops  differed — one  gets  the  suggestion 
that  some  constituent  of  the  hop  resin  may  have  an  antiseptic  power  12 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  others.  Brown  and  Clubb,  however,  did 
not  isolate  any  constituent  possessed  of  such  properties,  and  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  their  results  may  be  explained  without  assuming  the  existence 
of  such  a  substance.  Their  own  results  show  that  even  i  hour's  extraction 
with  water  at  100^  under  their  conditions  leads  to  profotmd  changes  in  the 
original  soft  resins,  other  than  those  extracted  during  the  process.  A 
portion  of  these  soft  resins  is  converted  into  hard  resin,  which  would  not 
confer  any  antiseptic  properties  on  water  subsequently  boiled  with  the 
hops,  and  this  transformation  of  soft  resin  into  hard  resin  might  be  expected 
to  continue  during  the  second  and  third  periods  of  extraction.    Even  the 
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resins  remaining  soluble  in  petroleum  after  this  treatment  may  have  under- 
gone a  change  involving  a  diminution  in  their  antiseptic  power.  It  is 
recognised  that  this  attempt  to  explain  Brown  and  Clubb's  results,  without 
resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  some  constituent  of  far  higher  antiseptic  power 
than  is  possessed  by  any  yet  isolated,  implies  the  suggestion  that  an  extract 
prepared  in  accordance  wi£h  the  directions  of  Brown  and  Ward  may  have 
only  about  half  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  hops  from  which  it  is  prepared, 
the  antiseptic  power  of  the  unextracted  soft  resins,  even  if  consisting  wholly 
of  the  less  toxic  /S-resin,  being  largely  destroyed  by  the  process  of  extraction. 
This,  however,  does  not  touch  the  principle  of  Brown  and  Ward's  method 
as  a  practical  test  of  the  brewing  value  of  copper  hops,  since  Brown  and 
Ward's  extraction  process  is  not  very  different  from  a  brewery  bofl.  It 
also  follows,  "if  the  writer's  suggestion  is  correct,  that  only  a  portion — ^per- 
haps less  than  half — of  the  preservative  constituents  of  hops  finds  its  way 
into  a  brewer's  wort,  but  this  has  long  been  suspected.  What  is  not  yet 
known  with  certainty  is  whether  the  practical  preservative  power  can  be 
expressed  as  a  function  of  the  content  of  a-  and  /?-resins.  That  preservative 
power  is  not  proportional  to  a  +  /9  is  amply  proved,  but  that  it  may  be 
proportional  to  ka  +  /3,  where  k  is  a  constant  approximating  4,  is  suggested 
as  distinctly  probable  by  the  work  of  Brown  and  Clubb  and  that  of  others 
read  in  the  light  of  these  authors'  results. 

Commercial  Analysis  of  Hops. 

Estimation  of  Soft  and  Hard  Resins. — Some  years  ago,  Lintner^  and 
Siller^  stated  that,  unless  hops  were  finely  comminuted,  petroleum  ether 
failed  to  extract  the  soft  resins  completely,  and  it  has  become  customary 
on  the  Continent  to  pass  hops  through  a  mincing  machine'  before  proceeding 
to  the  estimation  of  soft  resins.  With  Continental  hops,  substantially  free 
from  seeds,  there  is  no  objection  to  this  fine  grinding,  but  with  seeded 
British  or  American  hops  such  treatment  ruptures  the  seeds,  liberating  the 
fatty  oil  contained  in  them  (Vol.  VII,  p.  177)  and  cannot  be  resorted  to 
where  the  soft  resins  are  finally  to  be  estimated  by  a  simple  gravimetric 
method  such  as  that  of  Briant  and  Meacham  (Vol.  VII,  p.  175).  No  objection 
attaches  to  fine  grinding,  even  with  seeded  hops,  if  the  final  estimation  is 
made  by  Lintner's  volumetric  method  (Vol.  VII,  p.  177),  which  depends  (» 
the  acid  function  of  the  soft  resins. 

When  the  manuscript  of  Vol.  VII  was  penned,  however,  Lintner's  volu- 
metric method  was  very  little  used  in  Britain,  where  the  method  of  Briant 
and  Meacham  was  generally  employed.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  no 
reference  was  made  in  Vol.  VII  to  the  then  recent  German  proposals  to  resort 
to  fine  grinding.    Such  procedure  could  not  be  applied  to  British  hops 
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without  abandoning  the  analytical  method  in  most  general  use,  and  at 
that  date  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  method  of 
Briant  and  Meacham  were  liable  to  serious  error.  Such  evidence  as  ex- 
isted that  extraction  with  petroleum  ether  was  incomplete,  unless  fine 
grinding  were  resorted  to,  rested  on  experiments  m  which  the  period  of 
extraction  was  much  shorter  than  the  24  hours  directed  by  Briant  and 
Meacham. 

On  the  Continent,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  time 
of  extraction  and,  when  following  the  directions  for  extraction  given  by 
lintner  in  the  original  description  of  his  volumetric  method  (Vol.  VII,  p. 
177),  this  appears  to  be  permissible.  An  objection  to  that  method,  that  has 
tended  to  restrict  its  use  here,  is  the  large  volume  of  petroleum  ether  re- 
quired (500  c.c.)y  but  the  use  of  a  large  volume  of  solvent  maintained  with 
the  hops  at  50^  C.  does  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  time  of  extraction 
materially  below  that  required  when  a  Soxhlet  extractor  is  used.  A  few 
experiments  by  the  writer  confirmed  Lintner's  claim  that  8  hours  was  suf- 
ficient, but  it  is  possible  that  with  some  hops  extraction  would  be  incomplete. 
When  using  a  Soxhlet  extractor,  the  error  attending  a  reduction  of  the 
period  of  extraction  varies  according  to  the  sample,  but  with  some  samples 
is  large.  Since  1908  or  thereabouts,  the  inconvenience  attending  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  solvent  appears  to  have  led  German  chemists  to  return 
to  the  use  of  a  Soxhlet  extractor.  Siller  Qoc.  cit.)  makes  mention  of  the  use 
of  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  and,  since  he  extracted  for  only  10  hours,  his  dis- 
covery  that  unground  hops  could  not  be  completely  extracted  in  this  time 
accords  with  British  experience  and  does  not  appear  to  touch  the  principle  of 
Briant  and  Meacham's  method. 

More  recently,  however,  this  method  has  been  seriously  impugned  by 
Tartar  and  Bradley.^  These  writers  show  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  others  than  is  usual  among  writers  on  hops,  and  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  method  they  condemn  as  giving  low  results  is  the  un- 
amended method  of  Briant  and  Meacham,  including  the  24  hours'  period  of 
extraction.  They  say  that  the  method  of  Briant  and  Meacham  gives  very 
much  lower  results  for  soft  resins,  and  correspondingly  high  ones  for  hard 
resins,  than  does  the  latest  form  of  Lintner's  volumetric  method  or  a  new 
gravimetric  method  now  described  by  them.  In  one  case  the  latter  methods 
discovered  16%  of  soft  resin,  whereas  the  process  of  Briant  and  Meacham  is 
said  to  have  extracted  only  8%.  The  results  of  Lintner's  original  method 
are  said  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  the  method  of 
Briant  and  Meacham,  but  both  methods  are  said  to  fail  because,  without 
previous  grinding,  the  whole  of  the  soft  resin  cannot  be  extracted  by  petroleum 
ether. 

Tartar  and  Bradley  {loc.  cU,)  have  devised  a  new  gravimetric  method 
which  can  be  applied  even  to  finely  ground,  seeded  hops.    They  claim,  prob- 
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ably  with  justice,  that  their  method  is  the  most  exact  yet  available,  bat  it 
will  not  be  described  here  as  it  is  very  tedious  and  as  its  authors  themselves 
express  the  opinion  that  Lintner's  modified  volumetric  method  (described 
below)  is  the  best  method  for  commercial  purposes,  since  it  is  rapid  and 
3delds  results  which  seldom  differ  by  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  i%  from 
those  3delded  by  their  own  exact  method. 

Lintner's  Modified  Volumetric  Method  for  the  Estimatioa  of  Soft  Resins 
differs  from  that  described  under  his  name  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  177  only  in 
that  the  hops  are  first  put  through  a  mincing  machine,  the  first  portions 
being  rejected,  and  are  then  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor  for  S-io  hours 
with  a  minimum  quantity  of  petroleum  ether  at  the  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature determined  by  this  method  of  extraction,  instead  of  at  50^  C.  in  a 
flask  with  300  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether.  That  on  one  and  the  same  extract, 
prepared  from  uncrushed  hops,  Lintner's  titration  method  gives  substantially 
the  same  results  as  evaporation  of  the  extract  as  directed  by  Briant  and 
Meacham  has  long  been  known.  That  Briant  and  Meacham's  method  can- 
not be  applied  to  crushed  hops  is  obvious,  whereas  Tartar  and  Bradley  have 
shown  conclusively  that  no  such  objection  attaches  to  Lintner's  titration 
method.  If  Tartar  and  Bradley  are  also  right  in  stating  that  the  method 
of  Briant  and  Meacham  may  give  low  results  owing  to  incomplete  extraction, 
the  modified  Lintner  method  stands  out  as  the  simplest  method  by  which  the 
soft  resins  can  be  estimated  accurately. 

The  writer  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  he  has  been  unable  to  confirm 
Tartar  and  Bradley's  observation  that  Briant  and  Meacham's  method  may 
lead  to  substantial  error,  and  the  continued  use  of  that  method  in  well- 
informed  circles  in  Britain  suggests  that  the  explanation  of  Tartar  and 
Bradley's  results  may  possibly  lie  in  some  experimental  detail  hitherto  not 
recognised  as  important.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer's  own  experiments 
to  elucidate  the  point  were  few  in  number  and  a  great  deal  of  negative 
evidence  would  be  necessary  to  outweigh  the  definite  finding  of  Tartar  and 
Bradley.  In  view  of  th6  facts  that  grinding  makes  it  possible  to  complete 
the  extraction  in  8  hours  instead  of  24,  without  the  use  of  inconvenient 
quantities  of  solvent,  and  that  such  grinding  of  British  hops  renders  Briant 
and  Meacham's  method  inaccurate,  Lintner's  modified  method  has  now 
much  to  recommend  it,  even  if  further  experiment  should  free  Briant  and 
Meacham's  method  from  the  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  Tartar  and  Bradley. 

A  more  general  use  of  Lintner's  improved  method  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  results  hitherto  published  by  Power, 
Tutin  and  Rogerson  are  insufiicient  to  provoke  a  contrary  result.  These 
authors  have  stated^  that  ''such  methods  for  the  valuation  of  h<^s  as  are 
based  on  the  titration  of  extracts  obtained  by  means  of  light  petroleum  and 
similar  solvents  are  of  very  doubtful  utility"  because  "the  resinous  material 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  fatty  adds  and  their  esters."    This  critidsm, 
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if  sound,  would  apply  to  the  gravimetric  method  of  Briant  and  Meacham  no 
less  than  to  the  volumetric  method  of  Lintner,  and,  since  Power  and  his 
collaborators  ojSer  us  nothing  in  place  of  these  methods,  would  leave  us 
without  any  chemical  method  of  estimating  the  preservative  value  of  hops. 
On  pages  550  to  552  the  work  of  Power  and  his  collaborators,  which  covers 
many  substances  beyond  the  bitters  and  resins  of  hops,  is  briefly  referred  to, 
and  grounds  are  there  stated  for  regarding  as  far  from  complete  their  alleged 
proof  that  an  ordinary  petroleum  ether  extract  of  hops  contains  notable 
amounts  of  fatty  acids.  That  the  '^soft  resins"  of  hops,  as  ordinarily 
obtained,  were  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  resins  and  two  crystalline  acids, 
together  with  traces  of  essential  oil  and  wax,  was  generally  recognised,  but, 
as  Chapman  pointed  out^  in  discussing  the  paper  of  Power  and  his  coUabora* 
tors,  the  analytical  methods  which  they  regarded  as  of  very  doubtful  utility 
had  in  fact  done  very  good  service  from  the  technical  point  of  view.  Among 
German  critics  of  Power,  Tutin  and  Rogerson  may  be  cited  O.  Neumann,' 
who  states  that  their  conclusions  are  contrary  to  established  experience, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  methods  they  condemn.  The 
writer  need  do  no  more  than  state  that,  so  far  as  he  can  learn,  these  methods 
remsun  in  general  use. 

That  in  future  less  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  single  figure  for  total 
soft  resins  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  hops,  and  that  much  more  general  use 
ought  to  be  made  of  Lintner's  method  of  discriminating  between  the  a-  and 
0-resins  (Vol.  VII,  pp.  177-178)  follows  from  the  work  of  Brown  and  Clubb, 
referred  to  on  pages  552  to  554.  If  sufficient  workers  could  be  found  to 
make  such  an  extended  chemical  analysis  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  use 
of  the  biological  method  of  Brown  and  Ward  for  the  direct  estimation  of 
preservative  power,  it  might  well  be  that  some  simple  expression  would 
be  found  to  correlate  the  chemical  and  biological  results.  In  such  an  event, 
the  biological  method  might  be  expected  to  supersede  chemical  methods  in 
brewing  laboratories,  since  it  requires  less  time,  whilst  chemical  methods 
would  no  doubt  be  preferred  by  those  only  occasionally  concerned  with  hop 
anal3rsis,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  maintaining  cultures  of  Bacterium  X 
and  culture  media  over  long  periods. 

Direct  Estimation  of  the  Antiseptic  Power  of  Hops. — Comparatively  little 
progress  has  been  made  towards  a  general  adoption  of  the  method  of  Brown 
and  Ward,  outlined  on  pages  1 79-181  of  Vol.  VII.  The  method,  however, 
assumes  greatly  increased  importance  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
Brown  and  Clubb  (pages  552  to  554).  Still  greater  importance  may  attach 
to  it  if  Power  and  his  collaborators  should,  as  a  result  of  further  research, 
justify  the  aspersions  they  have  cast  on  all  the  chemical  methods  of  valuing 
hops. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Vol.  VII  that,  before  the  method  of  Brown  and 
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Ward  could  pass  into  general  use,  it  would  need  to  be  approximated  to  the 
Rideal- Walker  method  of  testing  disinfectants  by  using  as  standard  a 
solution  of  some  antiseptic  of  definite  composition.  Brown  and  Clubb  have 
since  published  data^  which  show  that  salicylic  acid  would  serve  for  this 
purpose  and,  in  discussing  their  paper,  the  writer^  made  some  definite  sugges- 
tions for  expressing  all  results  in  terms  of  salicylic  acid.  The  Journal  oj 
the  Institute  of  Brewing  should  be  watched  for  further  developments  of  the 
method  of  Brown  and  his  collaborators,  but  meanwhile  reference  to  the  ps^r 
of  Brown  and  Clubb  {loc,  cit.)  and  to  the  discussion  thereon  will  enable 
anyone  to  use  the  method  and  to  express  his  results  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  be  comparable  with  those  of  other  workers  and  convertible  into  terms 
of  any  standard  that  may  ultimately  be  agreed  upon.  The  writer's  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  was  made  without  a  full  knowledge  of  Brown  and 
Clubb's  results  and  under  the  supposition  that  the  /3-resin  was  more  toxic 
than  the  a-resin.  As  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  Brown  and 
Clubb  have  shown  that  the  a>resin  is  the  more  toxic,  but  this  in  no  way 
affects  the  writer's  suggestions  for  standardising  the  method  of  Brown  and 
Ward. 

Estimation  of  the  Bitterness  of  Hops. — Since  the  above  was  written,  a 
paper'  has  appeared  entitled  the  Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Resins 
in  Hops.  Although  possessing  the  authority  which  must  attach  to  any 
paper  issuing  from  the  Carlsberg  Laboratory,  the  writer  prefers  to  introduce 
it  under  the  above  heading,  as  the  method  does  not  measure  the  total  contoit 
of  resins,  nor  that  of  soft  resins.  Evidence  is,  however,  adduced  that  it 
affords  an  approximate  measure  of  the  bitterness  of  hops.  It  is  an  expedi- 
tious method,  consisting  essentially  in  extracting  the  total  resins  with  cold 
ether  and  titrating  the  extract  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  assumes  that  the  hard 
resin  is  bitter — a  fact  the  authors  claim  to  have  proved — ^but  less  bitter  than 
the  soft  resins,  a  fact  which  is  compensated  in  this  method  by  its  much 
greater  equivalent.    The  method  is  as  follows: 

The  hops  are  put  through  a  mincing  machine  and  5  grm.  are  transferred  toa 
300  c.c.  flask  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  for  24  hours  at  35°  C.  The  dried  material 
is  then  covered  with  150  c.c.  of  absolute  ether  and  left  for  i  hour  with  repeated 
shaking.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  the  residue  washed  with  100  ex.  of 
ether.  Finally  the  filtrate  is  titrated  with  JV/20  alcoholic  (93%)  potassium 
hydroxide,  using  6  to  8  drops  of  1%  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  the  titration 
being  continued  until  further  additions  of  alkali  no  longer  increase  the  colour 
intensity.  Each  c.c.  of  iV/20  potassium  hydroxide  corresponds  to  ao2  grm. 
resin.  This  factor  is  only  exact  for  the  j3-resin;  the  7-resin  has  a  much  higher 
equivalent,  but,  as  the  bitterness  of  the  resins  is  approximately  prc^rtional 
to  the  reciprocals  of  their  equivalents,  the  use  of  this  factor  approximately 
measures  the  bitterness  of  the  hops.    The  previous  drying  and  the  use  of 

1  7.  Inst.  Brewing,  19x3,  19,  272-274. 
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absolute  ether  are  essential,  as  otherwise  tannins  pass  into  solution  and 
introduce  errors.  Even  with  hops  containing  so  little  as  4.5%  of  water  and 
with  absolute  ether,  the  resins  may  be  overestimated  by  1%  (on  the,  hops). 

The  above-quoted  paper  criticises  adversely  all  previous  methods  for  the 
valuation  of  hops,  especially  such  as  depend  on  differentiation  of  the  hard  and 
soft  resins.  The  authors'  discovery  that  the  hard  resin  does  confer  a  bitter 
flavour  on  liquids  boiled  with  it  is  the  basis  of  this  criticism,  but  they  seem  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  British  workers  at  least  have  been  more  concerned  to 
measure  the  preservative  properties  than  the  bittering  properties  of  hops. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  hard  resin  has 
any  preservative  value.  Nor  does  he  know  of  any  evidence  for  the  authors' 
statement  that  the  resin  produced  by  the  oxidation  and  polymerisation  of 
hop  oil  is  identical  with  the  7-resin.  Hayduck,  it  is  true,  expressed  this  view 
in  1888,  but  he  adduced  no  evidence,  and  such  as  has  accumulated  since 
leads  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

Estimation  of  Arsenic  in  Hops. — In  Vol.  VII,  p.  i86,  directions  were 
given  for  the  destruction  of  organic  matter  as  a  preliminary  to  the  estimation 
of  arsenic,  and  it  was  stated  that  if  this  were  omitted,  arsenic  might  be  under- 
estimated. In  reviewing  Vol.  VII,  A.  C.  Chapman^  stated  that,  in  his 
experience,  higher  results  were,  as  a  rule,  obtained  when  working  directly 
on  the  hops  than  when  the  organic  matter  was  destroyed.  The  writer  takes 
this  opportunity  of  "stating  that  his  personal  experience  accords  with  that  of 
Chapman.  Having  tried  every  method  for  the  destructon  of  organic  matter 
which  he  has  seen  recommended,  he  has  never  recovered  more  arsenic  after 
such  treatment  than  when  it  was  omitted,  and  sometimes  he  has  found  less, 
but  in  writing  for  Vol.  VII  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  his  own  vi^w 
which  he  knew  conflicted  with  the  experience  of  many  chemists  constantly 
occupied  with  the  examination  of  brewing  materials. 

s  Analyst,  19x3.  38.  599- 
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Ninhydrin  Test. — The  conditions  for  carrying  out  the  tiiketohydrindene 

/COv 
hydrate,  C6H4V         /C(OH)j,  (ninhydrin^)  test  for  the  presence  of  amino- 

adds,  peptides,  peptones,  proteins,  etc.,  have  been  studied  in  detail.'  In  car- 
rying out  this  test,  2-10  c.c.  of  the  solution  in  question  are  boiled  for  i  minute 
with  0.2  C.C.  of  a  1%  aqueous  triketohydrindene  hydrate  solution  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  blue  colour  shows  the  presence  of  a  substance  containing  a  car- 
bozyl  and  an  amino-group  attached  to  an  aliphatic  radical.  Certain  precautions 
are  necessary.  The  solutions  must  be  neutral.  A  blue  colouration  will  appear 
if  a  strongly  alkaline  ninhydrin  solution  is  warmed  but  this  colour  disappears 
on  dilution.  Since  the  coloured  substance  obtained  is  colloidal  and  sensitive 
towards  electrolytes  (cations  exerting  the  predominating  action),  only  small 
amounts  of  neutral  salts  may  be  present.  The  test  i&  given  most  readily 
if  the  amino-group  is  in  the  a  position  to  the  carbozyl  group;  if  it  is  in  the /9, 
7,  d,  €,  positions,  the  blue  colour  appears  only  on  heating.  Fairly  con- 
centrated solutions  of  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  reducing  sugars  give 
a  red  or  blue  colouration  when  warmed  with  a  ninhydrin  solution;  the  colour 
is  intensified  by  the  addition  of  alkali  and  is  said  to  be  different  from  that 
obtained  with  amino-acids,  etc.  Addition  of  alkali  to  the  test  with  the  latter 
after  the  colour  has  developed,  does  not  dissipate  the  colour.  The  reagent  is 
sensitive  for  the  following  substances  in  the  dilutions  indicated:  GlycocoU, 
1:65,000;  cf-alanine,  1:26,000;  cf-valine,  1:15,000;  Meucine,  i :  25,000;  (f- 
glutamic  acid,  1:22,000;  asparagine,  i :  19,000;  il-phenylalanine,  1:26,000 
/-histidine,  i :  79,000;  a-aminobutyric  acid  i :  16,000. 

van  Slyke  Apparatus. — The  apparatus  devised  by  van  Slyke  for  quantita- 
tively estimating  amino-groups  by  the  reaction  with  nitrous  acid  and  measure- 
ment of  the  nitrogen  evolved  has  been  improved  in  a  number  of  particulars. 
For  shaking  the  deaminising  bulb  and  the  Hempel  pipette  a  motor  is  used. 
The  apparatus  is  constructed  with  rubber  connections  and  outflow  tubes  so 
that  now  it  can  be  used  an  indefinite  number  of  times  without  discoimecting 
any  of  its  parts.'  The  mechanical  shaking  device  increases  the  convenience, 
speed,  and  reliability  of  the  results.    To  prevent  foaming  of  viscous  solutions 

1  Put  on  the  market  by  Meister  Lucius  and  Br&ninff,  Hflchst  a.M. 
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during  the  shaking,  the  addition  of  caprylic  alcohol  (Kahlbaum's  ''octyl 
alkohol  (secund&r)I")  is  recommended  in  place  of  the  amyl  alcohol 
originally  suggested.  A  useful  table  for  the  conversion  of  cc.  of  nitrogen 
gas  into  milligrams  of  amino-nitrogen  at  various  temperatures  and  pressures 
is  appended  to  this  paper.^  In  a  later  paper'  van  Slyke  describes  a  micro- 
form of  this  apparatus  which  answers  almost  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary 
work.  The  gas  burette  in  this  form  holds  10  cc,  the  upper  part  measuring 
the  first  2  cc  is  4  mm.  in  diameter  and  is  divided  into  divisions  of  0.02  cc, 
the  remainder  is  wider  and  divided  into  0.05  cc  The  deaminising  bulb  has  a 
volume  of  1 1  to  1 2  cc,  and  the  burette  of  2  cc  10  cc  of  nitrite  solution  and 
2.5  cc  acetic  add  are  required  for  each  analysis  and  the  correction  for  the 
reagents  is  0.06-0.12  cc.  Only  0.5  mg.  of  amino-nitrogen  is  required  for  an 
analysis  accurate  to  within  i  %.  The  manipulations  are  the  same  as  with  the 
larger  apparatus  except  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  analysis  in  freeing  the 
apparatus  from  air  the  deaminising  bulb  should  be  shaken  by  the  motor  at  a 
very  high  speed  about  as  fast  as  the  eye  can  follow.  In  the  third  stage  when 
the  nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  the  permanganate,  the  Hempel  pipette  should 
be  shaken  not  faster  than  twice  per  second. 

SSrensen's  Formaldehyde  Method. — The  estimation  of  amino-acid 
nitrogen  in  fluids  such  as  urine  by  the  S5rensen  formaldehyde  method 
(titration  with  alkali  after  addition  of  neutralised  formaldehyde  solution) 
has  been  modified  by  using  phosphotungstic  acid  to  remove  ammonia  and 
other  impurities.'  The  method  is  as  follows:  200  cc  of  urine  (24  hours' 
specimen  diluted  to  2,000  cc.)  are  measured  into  a  500  cc  Erlenmeyer  flask, 
an  equal  quantity  of  10%  phosphotungstic  acid  (Merck's)  in  2%  hydro- 
chloric add  added,  allowed  to  stand  at  least  3  hours,  250  cc  dear  liquid 
decanted,  i  cc  of  a  0.5%  phenolphthaldn  solution  added,  and  then 
barium  hydroxide  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  whole  fluid  turns  deddedly 
pink.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  i  hour,  two  100  cc  samples  ( »=  50  cc 
urine)  are  filtered  off,  neutralised  to  litmus  with  N/s  hydrochloric  add, 
10-20  cc  of  neutralised  formaldehyde  solution  added,  and  titrated  to  a  deep 
red  colour.*  The  result  is  corrected  by  deducting  the  amount  of  N/10 
sodium  hydroxide  necessary  to  produce  the  same  depth  of  colour  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  freed  from  carbon  dioxide,  to  which  the  same  quantity  of 
neutral  formaldehyde  has  been  added. 

Esterification  Method. — ^The  separation  of  amino-adds  by  Fischer's  ester 
method  is  not  quantitative,  as  is  well  known.  Loss  occurs  at  each  operation 
— esterification,  distillation,  and  saponification.  Some  evidence  has  been 
obtained  as  to  the  percentage  loss  under  the  best  conditions  of  alkali,  etc., 
by  experienced  workers,  starting  with  pure  amino-adds.  The  percentage 
3delds  obtained  after  carrying  through  the  three  operations  were  as  follows: 

1  J.  Biol,  Ckem,,  igta*  ia»  375' 

s  J.  Bici.Chem.,  19x3,  16, 122. 

•  S.  R.  Benedict  andj.  R.  Murlin,  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1913.  i6»  385. 

«  Abderhalden  and  Weil,  Z.  physid.  Ck€m„  77*  59;  Osborne  and  Jones,  Am,  J.  Physiol.,  a6»  212. 
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glycocoU  65%;  i-alanine  64%;  /-leucine  75%  (in  another  case  88.8%); 
d-valine  68%;  /-phenylalanine  54%;  /-proline  69.5%;  aspartic  add,  about 
60%;  glutamic  acid,  about  70%  (in  another  case  85%).  In  the  hydiolysed 
protein  material,  which  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  esters,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  fraction  which  formerly  was  distilled  above  110° 
at  less  than  i  mm.  pressure  be  worked  up  directly  without  distillation,  this 
fraction  being  dealt  with  as  easily  in  this  way  as  by  the  old  method.^  The 
results  of  amino-acid  distillations  compared  with  the  figures  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  proteins  indicate  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fragments  of  the 
more  common  proteins  have  already  been  isolated,  the  losses  being  accounted 
for  in  the  different  manipulations. 

Amino-acid  Picrolonates. — The  picrolonates  of  a  number  of  amino-acids 
have  been  prepared.*  They  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  molecular  propor- 
tions of  amino-acid  and  picrolonic  acid  in  a  small  amount  of  warm  water  and 
allowing  to  crystallise.  Many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  cold  water  but  much 
more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  following  list  gives  the  solubility  of  the 
picrolonates  of  the  corresponding  amino-acids  in  grm.  per  100  c.c.  of  water  at 
2o**-23°,  and  also  the  melting  points:  (//-phenylalanine,  0.12,  212**  (decomp.); 
t)n:osine,  0.29,  blackens  at  260**;  /-phenylalanine,  0.34,  208°;  ^/-leucine,  0.53, 
indefinite  above  140^;  /-leucine,  0.55,  indefinite  at  about  150^;  d-isoltudnt, 
0.58,  170®;  ^/-valine,  0.81,  indefinite  above  150**;  ^//-serine,  0.98,  decompose 
265**;  glycine,  0.99,  214**;  cU-alanine,  i.oi,  216**;  rf-valine,  1.20, 180*';  J-alanine, 
1.61,  214^;  (//-aspartic  acid,  1.69,  blackens  at  130^;  (//-glutamic  acid,  2.37, 
194^.  Proline  and  oxyproline  do  not  yield  picrolonates  readily  under  these 
conditions.  Separations  may  be  effected  with  these  salts;  for  instance, 
phenylalanine  can  be  separated  from  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids  by  adding 
enough  picrolonic  acid  to  combine  with  the  former,  when  its  picrolonate  will 
crystallise  out  pure. 

Separation  of  (/-Valine  and  (/-Alanine. — ^The  ester  method  of  separating 
amino-acids  obtained  from  protein  hydrolysis  gives,  by  distillation  and  crys- 
tallisation, a  number  of  fractions  and  subtractions  containing  two  or  more 
amino-acids  which  are  difficult  to  separate  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  method  for 
separating  (/-alanine  (and  glycine,  if  present)  and  (/-valine,  which  arc  ob- 
tained in  one  of  these  fractions,  has  been  devised  by  Levene  and  van  Slyke.' 
The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  crystalline  salt  is  formed  by  J-alanine 
with  phosphotungstic  acid  in  a  ratio  of  i  to  14  by  weight  and  solubility  0.15 
grm.  alanine  per  100  c.c.  in  a  solution  containing  20  gi^n.  phosphotungstic 
acid  in  100  c.c.  10%  sulphuric  acid,  while  under  the  same  conditions  the 
solubility  of  (/-valine  is  1.21  grm.  per  100  c.c.  By  alternate  crystallisation  of 
valine  as  the  free  amino-acid  (with  the  addition  of  acetone  to  a  concentration 

of  50-60%),  and  of  alanine  as  the  phosphotungstate,  subsequently  remov- 

« 

>  Osborne  and  Jones,  loc,  cit, 

> Levene  and  van  Slyke.  Pfoc.  Soc  Exp,  Biol,  2i4d,,  9,  zxi 

>  y.  Bud,  Chem.,  Z913.  x6>  103. 
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ing  the  phosphotungstic  acid  with  lead  acetate,  a  practically  quantitative 
separation  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  amino-acids  can  be  effected. 

Sepazation  of  Cystine  and  Tyrosine. — ^A  method  has  been  devised^ 
for  separating  cystine  and  tyrosine  from  each  other  (see  Vol.  VIII,  Appen- 
dix, p.  689).  The  mixture  is  warmed  with  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  then  added.  Cystine  is 
insoluble  and  may  be  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Tyrosine 
readily  forms  the  ester  under  these  conditions  and  goes  into  solution.  It 
may  be  recovered  by  diluting  with  2  volumes  of  water,  boiling  for  8  hours 
and  neutralising  with  ammonia. 

Tyrosine. — T)n:osine  in  the  free  condition  or  in  p>eptide  combination 
may  be  estimated  colourimetricaUy  as  follows:^ 

z  grm.  of  the  dry  protein  is  accurately  weighed  out  and  transferred  to  a  500  c.c> 
Kjeldahl  flask,  25  c.c.  of  20%  hydrochloric  add  are  then  added,  the  flask  closed  by  means 
of  a  Hopkins  condenser  made  from  a  large  test-tube,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  boiled 
for  Z2  hours  over  a  microbumer.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  flame  is  removed,  the  contents 
of  the  flask  transferred  on  cooling  to  a  100  c.c.  volumetric  flask  and  made  up  to  volume. 
z  or  2  C.C.  of  this  solution  are  then  transferred  to  a  100  c.c.  volumetric  flask,  5  c.c.  of 
the  tyrosine  reagent'  added,  and  after  5  minutes  25  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  mixture  then  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  cold  tap  water.  The  maximuqi 
colouT  (blue)  develops  in  about  zo  minutes.  Therefore  the  reading  should  not  be  made 
before  this  time  has  elapsed.  Fading  is  very  slow  in  the  presence  of  the  large  excess  of 
reagent  used.  As  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  possible  a  standard  is  prepared  by  treating 
z  mg.  of  pure  t3rrosine  with  5  c.c.  of  the  phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic  reagent,  then 
adding  25  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  making  up  to  volume.  The 
colours  are  compared  by  means  of  a  Duboscq  colourimeter,  the  standard  solution  being 
placed  at  20  mm.  As  a  standard  solution,  a  solution  of  pure  tjrrosxne  in  2V/zo  hydrochloric 
acid  is  used  of  such  a  concentration  that  5  c.c.  contain  z  mg.  of  tyrosine.  In  making 
the  comparison  of  colour  both  solutions  should  of  course  be  absolutely  clear  and  contain 
no  trace  of  precipitate;  if  any  cloudiness  is  observed  the  solution  should  be  filtered 
before  being  used. 

Tryptophane  and  hydroxytr3rptophane  also  have  been  observed  to  give  a 
slowly  developing  blue  colour  with  this  reagent.^ 

Tcyptophane. — A  quantitative  method  has  been  proposed  for  trypto- 
phane based  upon  the  blue  colour  developed  slowly  (30  hours)  with  a  solu- 
tion containing  20  grm.  of  ^-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde,  500  c.c.  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  506  c.c.  water.  For  colour  comparison,  an 
ammoniacal  copper  sulphate  solution  is  used.^  It  is  said  that  o.i  mg.  of 
tryptophane  may  be  determined  in  100  c.c.  solution  in  this  way. 

Betaine. — ^A  new  process  of  obtaining  betalne  hydrochloride  from  mo- 
lasses residues  was  described  by  Stoltzenberg.*    It  depends  upon  the  changes 

1  Plimmer,  BiocJum,  /.,  xpX3i  7»  3zz> 

s  Polin  and  Denis,  J,  Biol.  Chem,,  13, 345;  14, 457. 

•  A  solution  containing  10  %  of  sodium  tungstate,  a  %  of  phosphomolvbdic  add  and  zo  %  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  made  up  by  adding  100  grm.  of  sodium  tungstate.  20  grm.  of  pnosphomolybdic  acid,  and  50  c.c. 
of  85%  phosphoric  add  to  750  grm.  water,  boiling  for  a  hours  with  a  reflux  condenser,  cooling,  and  dilut- 
ing lo  XOOO  C.C. 

*  Abderhalden,  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  zSt  357;  Z.  pkysiol,  Clum,,  83*  468;  8St  9Z. 
s  Hersfeld,  Biockem,  ZeiL,  19x3,  s6»  a$8. 
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in  solubility  produced  by  saturating  solutions  with  hydrochloric  add;  the 
solubility  of  potassium  chloride  decreases  from  34  to  1.9  parts  per  100 
at  20^,  that  of  glutamic  acid  hydrochloride  from  38  to  14,  whilst  that  of 
betalne  hydrochloride  increases  from  40  to  41  parts.  In  a  mixture  of  the 
•three,  the  latter  has  a  salting  out  effect  on  the  other  two. 

Urea. — The  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  may  be  carried  out  very 
readily  by  means  of  soja  beans.  The  latter  contain  a  urease  which  converts 
quantitatively  the  urea  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  (compare  footnote, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  300).  The  estimation  of  the  ammonia  may  ^then  be  carried 
out  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  distillation  into  standard  acid  or  by  direct 
titration  with  a  suitable  indicator  (methyl-orange).  The  method  employed 
by  Plimmer  and  Skelton^  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  urea,  and 
indirectiy  of  allantoin,  in  urine  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  carry  out.  It 
may  best  be  described  in  their  own  words:  ''In  its  simplest  features  the 
method  is  no  more  than  Folin's  method^  of  estimating  anunonia  in  urine. 
By  fitting  together  three  or  four  cylinders  and  Allihn  botties  in  series  with 
a  sulphuric  acid  bottle  at  the  end,  duplicate  estimations  of  ammonia  and 
urea  in  urine  can  be  carried  out  simultaneously.  In  the  cylinders  for  the 
urea  estimations  are  put  50  to  60  c.c.  of  water,  i  grm.  of  finely  ground 
soja  beans  and  5  (or  10)  c.c.  of  urine.  These  cylinders  are  kept  in  a  water- 
bath  at  a  temperature  of  35^-40^  and  an  air  current  is  drawn  through  the 
series.  After  about  an  hour  the  rubber  connections  between  the  cylinders 
and  bottles  are  disjointed  and  i  grm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  is 
dropped  into  the  cylinders;  they  are  then  connected  together  again  and  the 
air  current  drawn  through  for  another  hour.  To  prevent  frothing,  liquid 
paraffin  B.  P.  has  been  used;  it  is  superior  to  petroleum  and  toluene  as  it 
does  not  evaporate  and  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  using  a  tube  conttdning 
cotton  wool  between  the  cylinder  and  Allihn  bottie.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  blank  experiment  with  soja  bean  alone,  since  no  ammonia 
was  evolved  by  two  different  samples  of  the  bean  which  were  tested  several 
times.  The  Allihn  bottles  are  charged  with  excess  of  N/10  sulphuric  add 
(25  or  50  C.C.)  which  is  titrated  with  i\r/io  alkali,  using  Alizarin  Red  as 
indicator.  .    .    . 

"Not  only  urea,  but  also  allantoin,  is  decomposed  by  the  magnesium 
chloride  method  of  Folin.  .  .  .  Since  urease  has  no  action  upon  allantoic, 
the  two  substances  can  therefore  be  readily  estimated  in  urines  which  contain 
both  compounds;  the  difference  between  the  two  data  will  give  the  amount 
of  allantoin." 

The  estimation  of  urea  in  other  fluids  may  be  carried  out  similarly. 
Several  different  methods  have  been  described  for  the  estimation  of  urea 
by  means  of  the  soja  bean  urease  (£.  K.  Marshall,  Jr.,  van  Slyke,  etc.),  all 
based  upon  the  same  principle  and  differing  only  in  some  of  the  manipula- 

1  Btochtm,  7.,  X914.  a>  70. 
*  Z.  Physiol,  Ch4m.,  37,  161. 
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tions.  Solid  prq>arations  from  soja  beans  containing  the  active  enzyme  are 
on  the  market  under  the  names  of  Arlco-urease  and  Urease-Dunning.  The 
specific  character  of  the  soja  bean  urease  also  makes  it  a  convenient  reagent 
for  getting  rid  of  urea  as  such  in  solutions  which  are  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  At  the  present  time  it  appears  as  though  this  method  of  esti- 
mating urea  is  replacing  the  former  methods. 

Creatine;  Creatinine. — ^The  preparation  of  creatine  and  creatinine 
from  urine  in  considerable  quantities  can  now  be  carried  out  by  the  process 
developed  by  Benedict.^  The  method  is  as  follows:  To  each  1,000  c.c.  of 
urine  (which  must  not  be  decomposed)  18  grm.  of  picric  acid  are  added.  It 
does  not  pay  to  work  with  less  than  xo  litres  of  urine.  The  picric  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol  (40  grm.  to  100  c.c.)  and  the  hot  solution  is  added 
with  stirring.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night  and  the  super- 
natant fluid  is  siphoned  oS.  The  residue  is  poured  upon  a  large  Buchner 
funnel,  drained  by  suction  and  washed  once  or  twice  with  cold  saturated 
picric  acid  solution  and  sucked  dry.  The  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  picrate  is 
treated  in  a  large  mortar  or  evaporating  dish  with  enough  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  moderately  thin  paste  (about  60  c.c.  of  acid  for 
each  100  grm.  picrate),  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  pestle  for 
3  to  5  minutes.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered  by  suction  on  a  hardened 
paper,  the  residue  washed  twice  with  enough  water  to  cover  it,  and  sucked 
as  nearly  dry  as  possible  each  time.  The  filtrate/  is  at  once  transferred  to 
a  large  flask  and  neutralised  with  an  excess  of  solid  magnesium  oxide  added 
in  small  portions,  cooling  the  flask  under  running  water.  When  ail  the 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  neutralised  the  mixture  will  turn  bright 
lemon  yellow,  or  litmus  paper  may  be  used  to  test  it.  The  mixture  is  then 
filtered  by  suction  and  the  residue  washed  twice  with  water.  The  filtrate 
is  at  once  strongly  acidified  with  a  few  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  (paying 
no  attention  to  a  precipitate  which  may  form  at  this  point)  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  about  4  volumes  of  95%  alcohol  and  filtered  by  suction  any  time 
more  than  15  minutes  after  a  slight  precipitate  (chiefly  calcium  sulphate)  has 
formed.  The  final  filtrate  is  treated  with  30%  zinc  chloride  solution,  using 
3—4  C.C.  for  each  looo  c.c.  of  urine  originally  used.  This  mixture  is  stirred 
(a  precipitate  should  form  almost  immediately)  and  allowed  to  stand  over- 
night in  a  cool  place.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  then  poured  off  and  the 
precipitated  creatinine  zinc  chloride  collected  on  a  Buchner  funnel,  washed 
once  with  water,  then  thoroughly  with  50%  alcohol,  and  finally  with  95% 
alcohol  and  dried.  The  product  should  be  a  nearly  white,  light  crystalline 
powder.  90  to  95%  of  the  creatinine  originally  present  should  be  re- 
covered. Ordinarily  1.5  to  1.8  grm.  of  the  double  salt  should  be  obtained 
per  1000  C.C.  of  urine  used.  To  pre[>are  creatine  from  the  double  salt, 
xoo  grm.  of  the  latter  are  treated  with  700  c.c.  of  water  in  a  large  casserole 
and  heated  to  boiling.     150  grm.  of  pure  calcium  hydroxide  are  then  added 

1  /.  Bioi.  Chem,,  1914,  18,  183. 
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with  stirring  and  the  mixture  boiled  gently  for  20  minutes  (with  occasional 
stirring).  The  hot  mixture  is  filtered  by  suction  and  the  residue  washed 
with  hot  water.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  for  a 
few  minutes  and  poured  through  a  folded  filter  to  remove  the  zinc  The 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  about  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiled  down 
rapidly  to  a  volume  of  about  200  c.c.  This  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  over- 
night in  a  cool  place.  The  aystalUsed  creatine  is  filtered  off  with  suction, 
washed  with  a  very  little  cold  water,  and  then  thoroughly  with  alcohol  and 
dried.  (The  filtrate  obtained  at  this  point  should  be  diluted  with  alcohol 
and  treated  with  zinc  chloride  (50  c.c.  of  a  30%  solution)  for  the  recovery 
of  unconverted  creatinine.)  This  product  is  recrystallised  by  dissolvmg  in 
about  seven  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  allowing  the  solution  to  cool 
slowly  and  then  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  crystallised  product  should 
be  filtered  off,  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether  and  dried  in  the  air  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Thus  obtained,  the  creatine  contains  water  of  crystallisation 
which  it  loses  very  readily  upon  exposure  to  air.  To  prepare  creatine  which 
can  be  weighed  with  exactness,  it  is  necessary  to  dehydrate  this  product  by 
heating  for  some  hours  at  about  95^.  The  yield  in  this  process  is  about 
18  grm.  of  recrystallised  creatine  and  about  55  grm.  recovered  creatinine 
zinc  chloride.  To  prepare  pure  creatinine  from  the  double  salt,  the  latter, 
finely  powdered,  is  placed  in  a  dry  flask  and  treated  with  seven  times  its 
weight  (by  volimie)  of  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia.  The  mixture  is 
warmed  slightly  and  gently  agitated  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtdned, 
care  being  taken  to  drive  off  no  more  ammonia  during  the  warming  than  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  solution.  The  flask  is  stoppered,  cooled,  and 
placed  in  an  ice-box  for  an  hour  or  more.  Pure  creatinine  crystallises  out. 
The  )deld  is  60-80%  of  the  theoretical.  If  the  product  is  coloured  slightly 
yellow,  it  may  be  recrystallised  either  from  boiling  alcohol  or  by  dissolving 
in  five  times  its  weight  (by  volume)  of  concentrated  ammonia  (warming 
enough  to  effect  solution)  and  letting  the  solution  stand  in  a  cold  place  for 
some  hours.    Recrystallisation  is  usually  unnecessary. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  creatinine  by  Folin's  method  (yellow 
colour  with  picric  acid  and  alkali),  it  is  now  recommended  to  replace  the 
bichromate  solution  used  as  standard  by  a  standard  creatinine  solution.' 
The  creatinine-zinc  chloride  double  salt  may  be  used  and  is  obtained  pure  by 
three  recrystallisations  from  10  parts  of  boiling  25%  acetic  acid  and  addition 
of  I  part  concentrated  alcoholic  zinc  chloride  solution  and  1.5  parts  alcohol. 
1. 6106  grm.  of  the  double  salt  dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  of  N/10  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  a  solution  containing  i  mg.  creatinine  per  c.c.  Folin  has  given 
detailed  directions^  to  carry  out  the  estimation  of  creatine  and  creatinine 
in  urine,  blood,  milk,  tissues,  muscles,  etc.  For  blood  or  milk  the  method 
is  as  follows:   10 c.c.  of  the  fluid  are  placed  in  a  50  c.c.  glass-stoppered  shaking 

»  Folin,  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1914,  17.  463. 
^J.  Biol.  Chem.,  191 4,  !?•  469,  473. 
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cylinder,  filled  to  the  mark  with  saturated  picric  add  solution  and  shaken 
a  few  times.  About  i  grm.  of  dry  picric  acid  is  added  and  the  mixture 
shaken  for  5  minutes,  transferred  to  centrifuge  tubes,  the  sediment  and 
precipitate  shaken  down  and  the  supernatant  fluid  poured  through  a  filter. 
(U  enough  substance  is  available,  the  quantities  taken  may  be  doubled 
and  filtered  without  preliminary  centrifuging.)  Proteins  are  removed  by 
this  treatment  and  the  creatine  and  creatinine  obtained  in  the  filtrate. 
The  standard  solution  to  be  used  contains  0.2  mg.  creatinine  per  100  cc; 
it  is  prepared  by  diluting  the  standard  solution  described  above  with 
saturated  picric  acid  solution.  5  cc.  of  10%  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
are  added  to  both  the  unknown  solution  and  100  cc.  of  the  standard  solu- 
tion; the  solutions  are  allowed  to  stand  10  minutes  and  compared  in  a 
Duboscq  colourimeter.  Neither  solution  may  contain  more  than  i^ 
times  as  much  creatinine  as  the  other,  otherwise  the  comparisons  of 
colour  are  not  reliable.  In  collecting  blood  for  this  determination,  10 
drops  of  a  20%  potassium  oxalate  solution  are  sufiicient  to  prevent  clotting 
in  30  cc  of  blood.  To  estimate  both  creatine  and  creatinine  in  blood  or 
milk,  10  cc  of  the  filtrate  from  10  cc  of  blood  and  picric  acid  solution  are 
heated  in  an  autoclave  at  120^  for  20  minutes  in  a  flask  covered  with  tin-foil, 
cooled,  diluted  to  25  cc  with  saturated  picric  acid  solution,  1.25  cc  of  10% 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  added  and  the  colour  compared  with  standard 
solutions  containing  0.5,  i  and  2  mg.  of  creatinine  in  100  cc.  saturated 
picric  acid  solution,  to  20  cc.  of  each  of  which  i  cc.  of  10%  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  had  been  added.    With  the  standard  set  at  10  mm., 

10  X  125  X  o.S  (or  I  or  2)  ^.  •      .  ui     j 

TT^ Ti: =  nig-  creatme  plus  creatimne  m  100  cc  blood 

reading  of  unknown  ^  '^ 

or  milk. 

For  the  estimation  of  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  other  substances, 
similar  methods  are  employed  with  slight  modifications  in  the  procedure 
depending  upon  the  properties  of  the  material.  For  creatine  plus  crea- 
tinine in  urine,  a  convenient  method  is  the  following  (Benedict^:  Such  a 
volume  of  urine  as  will  contain  between  7  and  12  mg.  of  total  creatinine  is 
introduced  into  a  small  flask  or  beaker  and  from  10  to  20  cc  of  iV-hydro- 
chloric  acid  added  together  with  a  pinch  or  two  of  powdered  or  granulated 
lead.  The  mixture  is  boiled  over  a  free  flame  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  may 
be  desired  until  very  nearly  down  to  dryness,  when  the  heating  should  be 
continued  to  dryness  either  on  the  water-bath  or  holding  the  vessel  and 
heating  carefully  for  a  moment  or  two.  The  residue  should  best  stand  on 
the  water-bath  for  a  few  minutes  until  most  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  chloride 
has  been  expelled,  after  which  it  is  dissolved  in  about  10  cc  of  hot  water 
and  the  solution  rinsed  quantitatively  through  a  plug  of  cotton  or  glass- 
wool  (to  remove  all  metallic  lead)  into  a  500  cc  volumetric  flask.  20-25 
cc.  of  saturated  picric  acid  solution  are  added  and  about  7-8  cc  of  10% 

1/.  Biol,  Chtm.,  1914*  s8i  XP'- 
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sodium  hydroxide  solution  which  contains  5%  Rochelle  salt  (to  prevent 
any  formation  of  turbidity,  due  to  dissolved  lead^t  has  no  effect  upon  the 
creatinine  readings).  The  flask  is  filled  to  the  mark  at  the  end  of  5 
minutes  and  the  colotir  comparisons  made  as  usual.  For  creatinine  in  urine 
(Folin)  I  C.C.  of  the  standard  solution  is  measured  into  a  100  c.c.  volumetric 
flask,  I  C.C.  of  urine  into  another,  20  c.c.  of  saturated  picric  acid  added  to 
each  and  then  1.5  c.c.  of  10%  sodiiun  hydroxide  solution.  After  10  minutes 
the  flasks  are  filled  to  the  mark  and  the  colour  of  the  solutions  compared. 
The  special  i  c.c.  pipettes,  accurate  to  0.1%,  may  be  obtained  from  Eimer 
and  Amend,  New  York.  In  estimating  creatinine  in  urine,  the  colour 
due  to  sugar  and  picric  acid  appears  too  slowly  to  interfere,  especially  in 
the  cold.  j9-hydroxybutyric  acid,  at  least  in  the  amounts  ordinarily  present, 
does  not  interfere.  Acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid  interfere  markedly  and 
must  be  removed;  acetone  by  aeration,  acetoacetic  acid  by  extraction  with 
ether  and  subsequent  aeration,  or  by  distillation  in  vacuo  at  temperatures 
below  65^  in  the  presence  of  some  phosphoric  acid.^  For  creatine  plus 
creatinine  in  diabetic  urines,  the  autoclave  method  or  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness cannot  be  used;  Folin's  original  method  of  heating  on  the  water-bath 
during  3-4  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  only  safe  process;  a  little 
evaporation  should  be  permitted  to  remove  the  acetone. 

To  estimate  creatine  and  creatinine  in  muscle  or  other  tissues,  a  prelimi- 
nary treatment  with  picric  acid  solution  removes  the  protein  substances  as 
insoluble  picrates. 

Adenine. — A  method  of  obtaining  adenine  from  molasses  residues  has 
been  described  by  K.  Andrlik.*  They  are  treated  with  copper  sulphate 
and  sodium  hydroxide,  the  precipitate  obtained  being  decomposed  in  sus- 
pension with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  upon  evaporation 
gives  crystals  of  adenine  which  may  be  purified  by  recr3rstallisation  (animal 
charcoal).  20  grm.  of  adenine  were  obtained  from  40  kilos  of  mdasses 
residues. 

>  Greenwald.  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  I9i3i  X4*  87<  . 
*Zeii  Zuckarind,  Bdhmen,  34,  567. 
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By  PHILIP  B.  HAWK,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Kynurenic  Add. 

In  addition  to  occurring  in  the  urine  of  the  dog  this  aromatic  hydroxy- 
acid  has  been  found  by  Swain^  in  the  urine  of  the  coyote.  To  isolate  the 
acid  from  urine  proceed  as  follows:  Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
proportion  i :  25.  From  the  acid  fluid  both  the  uric  acid  and  the  kynurenic 
add  separate  in  the  course  of  24-48  hours.  Filter  off  the  crystalline  deposit 
of  the  two  acids,  dissolve  the  kynurenic  acid  in  dilute  ammonia  (uric  acid 
is  insoluble)  and  reprecipitate  it  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Capaldi'  has  pro- 
posed a  method  of  estimating  kynurenic  acid  quantitatively. 

Homogentisic  Acid. 

Alkaptonurics  do  not  possess  the  power  to  rupture  the  benzene  nucleus  of 
tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  but  eliminate  this  nucleus  in  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  homogentisic  acid.  Normal  persons  disintegrate  the  nucleus  and  excrete  it 
as  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Abderhalden  was  able  to  produce  experimental 
alkaptonuria  by  feeding  a  normal  man  with  50  grm.  of  tyrosine.  Carrod 
classes  alkaptonuria,  cystinuria,  albinism  and  pentosuria  as  inborn  errors  of 
metabolism.  The  properties  and  reactions  of  homogentisic  acid  are  discussed 
by  Momer.' 

Hippuric  Acid. 

Lewis^  has  demonstrated  that  the  ingestion  of  6-10  grm.  of  sodium  ben- 
zoate  by  a  normal  man  is  followed  by  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  85-90%  of 
this  benzoate  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid. 

Two  very  satisfactory  methods  (one  volumetric  and  one  gravimetric)  for 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  hippuric  acid  have  been  proposed  by  Dakin 
(sec  ''Practical  Physiological  Chemistry''  (Hawk),  sth  Ed.  p.  520).  One 
of  the  best  of  the  more  recent  methods  is  that  suggested  by  Folin  and 
Flanders.' 

The  procedure  with  urine  is  as  follows:    To  100  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  porce- 

1  Am.  7.  PhysioL,  1905.  X3*  30. 

*  ZHL  Physiol,  Chem.,  23,  92. 

>  TTpMla  Lakare  POreningens  POrhandlinger,  17,  499. 
«  /.  BicL  Clum,,  1914*  lOi  ^^5* 
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lain  evaporating  dish  add  lo  c.c.  of  5%  sodium  hydroxide  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  a  steam-bath  (over  night).  Transfer  the  residue  to  a  500  cc. 
Kjeldahl  flask  by  means  of  25  c.c.  of  water  and  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Add  0.2  grm.  of  copper  nitrate,  a  couple  of  pebbles  or  glass  beads  and 
boil  very  gently  4^  hours  over  a  micro-burner.  The  flasks  should  be  fitted 
with  loosely  fitting  Hopkin's  condensers,  through  which  a  good  current  of 
water  should  be  flowing  to  prevent  loss  of  benzoic  acid  or  change  in  concen- 
tration of  the  nitric  acid.  After  cooling,  the  condensers  are  rinsed  down 
with  25  c.c.  of  water  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  transferred  to  a  500  ex. 
separating  funnel  by  the  use  of  25  cc.  of  water.  The  total  volume  of  the 
solution  should  now  be  100  c.c.  Just  enough  ammonium  sulphate  is  added 
to  saturate  the  solution  (about  55  grm.),  which  is  extracted  four  times  with 
washed  chloroform  using  50,  35,  25  and  25  cc.  portions.  The  successive 
portions  of  chloroform  are  collected  in  another  separating  funnel  and  treated 
with  100  cc  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  to  each  litre  of  which 
has  been  added  0.5  cc  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  is 
shaken  well  and  the  chloroform  run  into  a  dry  500  c.c  flask  and  titrated 
with  N/10  sodium  ethoxide  in  alcohol  using  4-5  drops  of  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator.  The  first  distinct  end-point  should  be  taken.  The  sodium 
ethoxide  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2.3  grm.  of  cleaned  sodium  in  1,000  cc. 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  may  be  standardised  against  pure  benzoic  add  in 
washed  chloroform. 

Haas^  has  devised  the  following  test  for  the  detection  of  hippuric  add: 
The  material  under  examination  (powder)  in  the  presence  of  red  phosphorus 
is  covered  with  chloroform;  bromine  is  then  added  in  slight  excess  and  the 
mixture  warmed  imtil  a  red  solution  results.  A  few  cc.  of  water  are  added, 
the  bromine  and  chloroform  expelled,  the  solution  cooled,  a  little  protein 
solution  added  and  sulphuric  add  poured  down  the  side  of  the  vessd.  A 
purple  zone  then  devdops  above  the  sulphuric  acid  layer. 

Uric  Add. 

The  ingestion  of  2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic  acid  (atophan)  was 
shown  by  Nicolaier  and  Dohrn^  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  output  of  uric 
acid.  This  finding  has  been  verified  by  various  workers  (Weintraud;  Frank 
and  Bauch;  Deutsch;  Zuelzer;  Retzlaff;  Brugsch;  Smith  and  Hawk  and 
others).  In  normal  cases  and  in  non-gouty  cases  the  uric-add  elimination, 
under  the  influence  of  atophan,  is  rather  large  the  first  day,  and  falls  after  a 
day  or  two  to  a  point  below  normal.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  depiction 
of  the  supply  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  and  as  no  urates  are  deposited,  there 
is  no  replenishment  of  the  depleted  blood.  In  the  case  of  gout,  however, 
there  are  deposits,  which  may  be  mobilised,  tending  to  maintain  the  Uood 

*  TVan^.p  ipxa,  zox,  1254. 

>  DnU.  Arch.  f.  inn,  Med,,  1908,  93,  331. 
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concentration,  thus  accounting  for  the  rather  high  and  long-continued  in- 
creased excretion  of  uric  acid  noted  in  gout  cases.  Daniels^  has  shown  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  uric  acid  output  in  gout,  over  that  due  to  atophan, 
by  the  use  of  lithium.  Abl^  claims  that  calcium  salts,  barium  sulphate  and 
bismuth  nitrate  decrease  uric  acid  excretion,  whereas  santonin,  mustard, 
chloral  hydrate,  arsenic,  strontium,  etc.,  increase  the  output.  This  author 
also  claims  that  the  increase  in  uric-acid  output  secured  by  atophan  ingestion 
is  augmented  by  use  of  calcium  salts,  barium  sulphate,  uzara  and  atropine. 

Interesting  experiments  on  the  specific  r61e  of  foods  in  relation  to  the 
composition  of  the  urine  have  recently  been  reported  by  Blatherwick.' 
Oranges,  raisins,  apples,  bananas,  cantaloups  and  potatoes,  particidarly  the 
last  two,  are  very  effective  in  reducing  the  formation  and  excretion  of  acid. 
Tomatoes  are  less  valuable.  The  cereals  increase  the  formation  of  acids. 
Plums,  primes,  and  cranberries,  in  spite  of  their  alkaline  ash,  increase  the 
excretion  of  acid,  owing  to  the  benzoic  acid  which  they  contain.  Meat  pro- 
duces a  large  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  An  increase  in  the  H''' 
concentration  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  titratable  acidity  and 
ammonia  excretion.  All  acid  urines  are  supersaturated  with  uric  acid;  all 
alkaline  urines  may  dissolve  more  uric  acid. 

Estiniation  in  Urine :  Method  of  Folin  and  Denis. — From  i  to  2  c.c.  of 
urine  are  measured  into  an  ordinary  centrifuge  tube  by  means  of  a  modified 
Ostwald  pipette.  A  sufficient  amount  of  distilled  water  is  then  added  to 
bring  the  voliune  of  liquid  in  the  tube  to  about  5  c.c,  6  drops  of  3%  silver 
lactate  solution,  2  drops  of  magnesia  mixture,  and  a  sufficient  amount  (10-20 
dro|>s)  of  concentrated  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  silver  chloride,  are  then  added. 
The  tube  is  now  centrif uged  for  i  or  2  minutes,  the  supernatant  liquid  poured 
off  and  to  the  residue  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  added  i  drop^  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  5  or  6  drops  of  freshly  prepared  saturated 
hydrogen  sulphide  water,  and  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water 
imtil  all  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  driven  off  (usually  about 
5  minutes). 

As  hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  blue  colour  with  the  "  uric  acid  reagent,"  care 
must  be  taken  to  obtain  its  complete  removal.  To  determine  whether  this 
has  been  accomplished,  i  drop  of  0.5%  lead  acetate  solution  should  be  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  tube  after  the  latter  has  remained  in  the  water-bath  for 
about  5  minutes,  and  if  any  hydrogen  sulphide  remains  a  dark-brown  precipi- 
tate wUl  be  formed.  If  this  be  the  case  the  tube  should  be  returned  to  the 
water-bath  for  further  heating. 

When  all  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  driven  off,  the  material 
is  centrif  uged  for  i  or  2  minutes.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  transferred  by 
decantation  to  a  small  beaker,  the  residue  washed  in  the  tube  (carefully  so  as 

1  Arch,  ImL  Med.,  Z9X4«  Z3»  480. 

*  AtcIu  €xPm  Path.  Pharm.,  1914.  74f  1x9. 

*  Arch,  InL  Mid.,  I9i4t  14*  409. 

*  Pine  tttggetta  that  the  angle  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  insufficient  to  make  the  solution  acid 
and  accordingl/  uses  2  or  3  drops. 
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to  disturb  the  residue  as  little  as  possible)  with  two  portions  of  2  cc  each  of 
distilled  water/  adding  the  washings  to  the  material  in  the  beaker. 

To  the  solution  containing  the  uric  acid,  2  c.c.  of  the  uric-acid  reagent  are 
added  and  10  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  the  mixture  is 
transferred  to  a  50  c.c.  volumetric  flask  and  made  up  to  volume.  The  colour 
is  then  compared  with  that  obtained  from  5  c.c.  of  the  standardised  uric 
acid-formaldehyde  solution  which  is  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  the  uric-add  reagent 
and  10  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  diluted  to  50  c.c. 

In  the  case  of  urines  containing  much  protein  it  will  be  foimd  that  after 
the  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  the  solution  obtained  is  invariably  of  a 
brownish  tint,  which  interferes  with  the  colour  comparison,  and  thus  makes 
accurate  readings  very  difficult.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  adding 
to  the  hot  solution  (after  removal  of  all  hydrogen  sulphide)  from  2  to  10  drops 
of  a  10%  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  Unless  albumin  be  present,  sodium 
acetate  should  not  be  added  as  its  presence  tends  to  give  slightly  low  results. 

This  procedure  has  also  been  found  useful  in  estimating  uric  acid  in  blood 
where  the  same  trouble  is  met  with  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  protein 
has  not  been  entirely  removed. 

Estimatioa  in  Blood :  Mefliod  of  Folin  and  Denis. — ^From  15  to  25  gnn. 
of  normal  blood  are  needed  for  a  determination.  This  is  first  treated  to 
remove  the  protein,  then  concentrated,  and  the  small  volume,  containing 
the  uric  acid,  is  treated  as  in  the  estimation  in  urine. 

The  blood  is  drawn  into  small,  wide-mouthed  bottles  previously  weighed 
and  containing  a  small  amount  (about  o.i  grm.)  of  finely  powdered  potassium 
oxalate.  From  the  subsequent  weight  of  each  bottle  is  obtained  the  wdght 
of  the  blood.  Five  times  this  weight  of  N/ioo  acetic  add  solution*  is  placed 
in  an  ordinary  1000  c.c.  flask^  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  oxalated  blood 
is  then  poured  into  this  boiling  acetic  acid  solution,  stirring  constantly,  and 
the  heating  is  continued  until  the  solution  has  again  begun  to  boiL  The 
mixture  is  filtered  while  still  hot.  The  coagulated  material  on  the  filter  paper* 
is  transferred  back  into  the  flask  (by  means  of  a  small  spoon  or  a  q>atula), 
about  200  C.C.  of  boiling  water^  are  poured  over  it  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  few  minutes.  This  mixture  is  then  filtered  through  the  same  filter  as  was 
used  for  the  first  filtration.  The  filtrate  in  the  receiving  flask  should  be  very 
nearly  as  clear  as  water,  and  will  be  found  to  be  so  if  the  original  blood  was 
promptly  shaken  with  the  oxalate  so  that  no  dotting  has  taken  place. 

If  clotting  has  occurred,  the  coagulation  and  washing  of  the  blood  is  a 
little  more  complicated.    The  dot  leads  to  so  much  bunQ)ing  in  the  boiling 

>  The  wtshing  of  the  Drecioitate  of  stiver  sulphide  without  disturbins  it«  is  rmther  aasdOcsafaL 
so  the  tube  may  oe  centrauged  for  a  minute  or  two  after  each  washing  (Smith). 

*  Pine  suggests  that  the  pouring  of  blood  into  boiling  N  /lOO  acetic  acid  is  quite  apt  to  ^ve  oolo««o 
filtrates,  anoTadvises  the  use  of  about  the  same  amount  of  boiling  distiUed  water  («.«.•  4,  times Jhc 
weight  of  blood),  bringizig  this  mixture  to  boiling  and  then  adding  enough  Niioo  acetic  acid  tobriof 
about  complete  coagulation.    About  an  equal  amount  is  required. 

*  It  was  found  that  the  transferring  of  coagulum  could  be  avoided  by  using  large  (400  cc)  cssicfni«*i 
for  the  coagulation,  and  keeping  the  coagulum  in  the  casserole  rather  than  allowing  it  to  go  on  to  tbt 
filter  (Smith). 

*  For  this  washing,  water  is  used  rather  than  N  lioo  acetic  acid,  because  if  the  latter  is  osed  tbs 
coagulum  will  give  off  more  or  less  of  the  blood  pigment  and  the  filtrates  will  be  less  dear. 
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acetic  acid  solution  that  it  is' not  practical  or  safe  to  try  to  heat  the  mixture 
to  boiling.  The  filtration  is,  therefore,  made  earlier.  The  partially  coagu- 
lated clot  is  then  broken  up  with  a  glass  rod,  transferred  to  a  mortar,  and 
there  ground  into  a  paste  in  the  presence  of  hot  water.  This  suspension  is 
then  poured  upon  the  filter.  The  protein  material  on  the  filter  is  then 
washed,  as  before,  with  about  200  c.c.  of  hot  water.  In  this  case  the  com- 
bined filtrates  are,  however,  never  colourless  but  more  or  less  reddish.  On 
being  heated  to  boiling  a  second  small  coagulum  will  be  obtained  and  the 
filtrate  will  then  be  practically  as  clear  as  water. 

The  combined  filtrate  and  washings,  containing  the  uric  acid  and  other 
soluble  materials,  are  further  acidified  by  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  50%  acetic 
acid,  and  are  evaporated,  over  a  free  flame  in  a  suitable  dish,^  to  a  very  small 
volume  (about  3  c.c).  The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  an  ordinary  centrifuge 
tube  and  the  dish  washed  with  two  successive  portions  of  0.1%  lithium  car- 
bonate solution,  using  about  2  c.c.  for  each  rinsing.  Any  solid  material 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  dish  is  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  rubber  tipped 
stirring  rod  and  added  to  the  solution  in  the  centrifuge  tube.  This  solid 
material  can  then  be  removed  from  the  suspension  in  the  tube  by  cen- 
trifuging — and  pouring  the  supernatant  liquid  into  another  tube,  washing 
the  sediment  with  lithium  carbonate  solution  (Smith). 

The  liquid  in  the  centrifuge  tube,  which  at  this  stage  should  not  be  more 
than  10  C.C.  in  volume,  is  then  treated  as  in  the  method  given  for  urine. 

Preparation  of  the  Uric  Add  Standard. — The  uric  acid-formaldehyde  solu- 
tion is  prepared  as  follows:  x  grm.  of  uric  add  is  placed  in  a  1,000  c.c.  flask 
and  dissolved  by  means  of  an  excess  of  lithium  carbonate  (200  c.c.  of  a  0.4% 
solution).  To  the  solution  are  added  40  c.c.  of  40%  formaldehyde  solution, 
and  the  mixture  is  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
dear  solution  is  acidified  by  adding  20  c.c.  of  iV-acetic  acid  and  the  whole  is 
diluted  to  the  litre  mark  with  water.  The  solution  should  remain  perfectly 
dear  and  the  next  day  (but  not  before)  it  can  be  standardised  against  a 
freshly  prepared  lithium  carbonate  solution  of  uric  acid.  The  colour  pro- 
duced by  5  C.C.  of  the  solution  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  colour  ob- 
tained from  I  mg.  of  uric  acid.  The  colourimeter  reading  obtained  for  this 
solution,  when  thus  compared  against  i  mg.  of  pure  uric  acid  is,  of  course, 
thereafter  to  be  used  as  the  standard  value  corresponding  with  i  mg.  of  uric 
acid. 

Preparation  of  the  Uric  Acid  Reagent. — Add  to  750  c.c.  of  distilled  water 
in  a  1,000  C.C.  flask,  100  grm.  of  sodium  tungstate,  and  80  c.c.  of  phosphoric 
acid  (85%);  boil  gently,  under  a  reflux  condenser,  for  about  2  hours.  Dilute 
to  a  litre. 

References. — Otto  Folin  and  W.  Denis,  On  the  colourimetric  determina- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  urine,  /.  Biol.  Chem.,  1913,  14}  95. 

>  Deep  (halfglobular)  disheB  lO  cm.  in  diameter  and  having  a  capacity  of  350  c.c.  are  very  good  for 
this  purpose.  While  free  flames  are  the  most  convenient  for  concentrating  the  t^ric  acid  solutions  care 
mtist.  oc  course,  be  taken  not  to  char  the  contents  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  Unless  the  solution 
can  be  watched  carefully  at  this  stage,  it }»  safer  to  finish  the  concentration  on  the  water-bath. 
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Otto  Folin  and  W.  Denis,  Determination  of  uric  acid  in  blood,  /.  Bid. 
Chem.j  1913,  13,  469. 

Private  communication  from  Morris  S.  Fine. 
Smith  and  Hawk,  unpublished  data. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

Benzoic  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  the  rabbit  and  dog.  In  certain 
kidney  diseases  it  may  also  occur  in  human  urine.  ^  The  benzoic  add  ap- 
parently arises  from  the  fermentative  decomposition  of  hippuric  add.  The 
ingestion  of  benzoic  acid  or  benzoates  leads  to  an  increased  elimination  of 
hippuric  acid  in  the  urine.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  within  the  body 
synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  occiurs  owing  to  a  conjugation  of  glycocoll  with  the 
benzoic  acid  or  benzoate  ingested.  This  synthesis  is  believed  to  be  brought 
about  principaUv  by  the  kidney  cells  but  may  also  occur  elsewhere.' 

Oxalic  Add. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  calcium  oxalate.  When  the 
oxalate  content  of  the  urine  is  increased  from  any  cause  the  condition  is  called 
oxaluria.  This  calcium  oxalate  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  dumb-bell  or 
octahedral  ("envelope")  crystals.  The  origin  of  the  calcium  oxalate  of  the 
urine  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  eliminated  at  least  in  part,  unchanged 
when  ingested.  Therefore,  since  many  food  substances  (tomatoes,  grapes, 
asparagus,  lettuce,  etc.)  contain  calcium  oxalate,  it  seems  likely  that  a  portion 
of  the  urinary  oxalate  originates  from  the  ingested  food.  Another  portion 
of  oxaUc  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  body  in  the  course  of  the  metabolism  of 
fat  and  protein.  Incomplete  oxidation  of  carbohydrate  material  may  also 
yield  oxalic  acid.  To  prepare  calcium  oxalate  from  the  urine  proceed  acovd- 
ing  to  one  of  the  following  methods: 

First  Method. — Place  200-250  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  beaker,  add  5  c.c.  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  calcium  chloride,  make  the  urine  slightly  acid  with  acetic 
acid,  and  stand  the  beaker  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  24  hours.  Examine  the 
sediment  under  the  microscope  and  compare  the  crystalline  forms  with  those 
shown  in  Vol.  VII,  Fig.  26,  p.  384. 

Second  Method. — Proceed  as  above,  replacing  the  acetic  acid  by  an  ex- 
cess of  ammonium  hydroxide  and  filtering  off  the  precipitate  of  phosphates. 

Chondioitin-sulphuric  Acid. 

This  acid  is  found  principally  in  cartilage  from  various  sources.  It 
may  also  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  chondromucoid,  another  cartihge 
constituent.  Upon  hydrolysing  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  by  means  of 
acid,  a  nitrogenous  substance  known  as  chondroitin  is  formed,  and  sulphuric 

1  Jaarsveld  and  Stokvis,  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  zo. 
•  Kingsbury  and  Bell:  /.  Biol.  Chem.^  I9i5i  ax*  397. 
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acid  results  as  a  by-product.  From  chondroitin  one  may  then  obtain  chon- 
drosin,  with  acetic  acid  as  a  by-product.  This  chondrosin  is  a  reducing  sub- 
stance. Schmiedeberg^  has  shown  the  formula  for  chondroitin-sulphuric 
acid  to  be  CisHstOhNS.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an 
amorphous  white  powder  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  For  methods  of 
preparation  see  Schmiedeberg  (loc.  cU.)  and  Kondo.^ 

Colloidal  Nitrogen. 

The  so-called  ''coUoidal  nitrogen"  of  the  urine  consists  in  large  part  of 
oxyproteic,  alloxyproteic  and  autoxyprotdc  acids.  This  "  colloidal  nitrogen" 
may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  or  basic  lead  acetate.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  urine  of  cancer  patients  contains  abnormally  large  quantities  of 
'^colloidal  nitrogen."  This  claim  has  not  been  absolutely  substantiated. 
Some  investigators'  claim  that  the  ''colloidal  nitrogen"  precipitate  contains 
uric  add,  purine  bases,  etc.,  and  is  of  no  diagnostic  significance. 

Glycuronic  Acid. 

Biberfeld^  claims  that  glyciuronic  acid  cannot  be  an  intermediary  prod- 
uct in  the  metabolism  of  glucose,  since  in  his  experiments  this  acid  was  not 
utilised  by  the  animal  body,  but  when  introduced  intravenously  was  almost 
completely  eliminated  in  the  urine  unchanged,  or  rather  in  conjugated  form. 

Amino-acids. 

Recent  experiments  have  made  necessary  a  revision  of  our  ideas  regard- 
ing the  nutritional  relationship  of  these  acids.  According  to  the  older  views, 
the  amino-adds  which  were  formed  as  end-products  of  protein  digestion  in 
the  intestine,  were  resynthesised  in  their  passage  through  the  walls  of  the 
intestine,  and  appeared  in  the  circulating  blood  as  blood  proteins.  Careful 
analysis  of  the  blood  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any  amino-acids.  Re- 
cently, experiments  by  Folin  and  Denis,  Buglia,  Van  Slyke  and  Meyer,  and 
others,  have  yielded  important  evidence  against  the  intestinal  synthesis  of 
amino-acids.  We  now  know  that  amino-acids  are  present  in  the  blood,  and 
the  only  reason  we  were  unable  to  detect  them  heretofore  was  because  of 
the  crudeness  of  the  methods  used.  The  method  of  Van  Slyke,  given  in 
Vol.  VII,  p.  263,  is  particularly  satisfactory  for  the  estimation  of  amino- 
acids.  The  formaldehyde  titration  method  of  S5rensen  and  its  modification 
by  Henriques,  are  also  of  importance.  The  first  workers  who  were  successful 
in  isolating  amino-acids  from  the  circulating  blood  were  Abel  and  his  asso- 
ciates, of  Johns  Hopkins  University.    They  accomplished  this  by  means  of 

•  Arch.  €xp.  Path,  Pharm.,  a8. 
*Biochfm,  ZmL,  26. 

•  de  Bloetne.  Swart  and  Terwen;  Biochtm.  Zeit.,  19x4*  65,  345. 

•  Bioehem.  ZeiL^  I9i4f  6s*  479- 
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their  so-called  ''artificial  kidney,"  or  vividiffusion  apparatus.  By  means 
of  this  unique  apparatus,  the  blood  of  a  living  animal  may  be  subjected  to 
dialysis  for  a  period  of  several  hours,  and  amino-adds,  as  well  as  other 
crystalloids;  removed. 

Acetone. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  acetone  in  the  blood  has  recently  assumed 
considerable  importance,  particularly  in  case  of  a  pronounced  acidosis,  such 
as  is  frequently  met  with  in  diabetes  mellitus.  The  blood  of  a  normal  person 
contains,  at  most^  but  a  trace  of  acetone,  although  this  amount  may  be 
greatly  increased  in  certain  pathological  states.  Marriott^  found  the  blood 
of  normal  children  to  contain  0.06-0.08  mgm.  of  total  acetone  (acetone  plus 
diacetic  acid)  per  100  c.c.  In  the  case  of  a  child  in  conuif  the  acetone  value 
rose  to  23.4.  In  the  author's  laboratory.  Dr.  Bergeim  has  demonstrated 
an  acetone  value  of  48.65  mgm.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  serum  for  the  blood  of 
an  adult  male  diabetic  in  coma. 

There  are  several  methods  in  use  for  quantitatively  estunating  acetone 
in  urine.  These  methods  include  those  of  Messinger,  Messinger-Huppert, 
Scott- Wilson,  and  Folin.  The  method  of  the  latter,  as  modified  by  Hart, 
for  the  estimation  of  total  acetone  (acetone  plus  diacetic  acid)  is  as  satis- 
factory as  any.  The  method  includes  the  transformation  of  the  diacetic 
acid  into  acetone  and  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  heat;  and  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  acetone  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  preformed  acetone,  by 
means  of  an  air  current  as  first  suggested  by  Folin*^  The  procedure  is  as 
follows:  Introduce  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  200  c.c.  of  water,  an  accu- 
rately measured  excess  of  N/10  iodine  solution,  and  an  excess  of  40%  potas- 
sium hydroxide.  Prepare  an  aeration  cylinder,  containing  alkaline  hypo- 
iodite  solution,  to  absorb  any  acetone  which  may  be  present  in  the  air  of  the 
laboratory,  and  suspend  between  this  cylinder  and  the  bottle  (above  re- 
ferred to)  a  test-tube  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  This  large  test-tube  should 
contain  20  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  examination,  10  drops  of  a  10%  solution 
of  phosphoric  acid,  10  grm.  of  sodium  chloride,  and  a  little  petroleum,  and 
should  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  facilitate  the  easy  application  of  heat 
to  its  bottom  portion.  The  connections  on  the  side  of  the  tube  should  be 
provided  with  bulb-tubes  containing  cotton.  When  the  apparatus  is  ar- 
ranged as  described,  it  should  be  connected  with  a  Chapman  pump  and  an 
air  current  passed  through  for  25  minutes.  During  this  period  the  contents 
of  the  test-tube  are  heated  just  to  the  boiling-point,  and  after  an  inten'al 
of  5  minutes  again  heated  in  the  same  manner.  By  this  means  the  diacetic 
acid  is  converted  into  acetone,  and  at  the  end  of  the  25-minute  period  this 
acetone,  as  well  as  the  preformed  acetone,  will  have  been  removed  from  the 
urine  to  the  absorption  bottle,  and  there  retained  as  iodoform.  The  con- 
tents of  the  absorption  bottle  should  now  be  acidified  with  concentrated 

>  /.  Biol,  Chem.t  i9Z3i  x6,  393. 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  titrated  with  N/io  sodium  thiosulphate  and  starch. 
(For  details  and  other  methods,  see  ^^ Practical  Physiological  Chemistry^* 
(Hawk),  sth  Ed.,  pp.  S33-S4i). 

The  nephelometer  may  be  used  in  estimating  minute  quantities  of 
acetone  as  Marriott^  has  shown.  Sobel'  has  suggested  a  quantitative 
process  based  on  Lieben's  test.  The  iodoform  is  changed  into  silver  iodide 
by  means  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate. 

Rosenbloom'  claims  that  the  presence  of  protein  in  urine  renders  in- 
accurate the  detection  of  acetone  by  means  of  Lieben's  test.  The  protein 
interferes  with  the  production  of  iodoform,  as  well  as  with  the  deposition  of 
iodoform  crystals.  It  is  necessary  to  distil  the  urine,  and  use  the  distillate 
in  testing. 

The  test  of  Frommer*  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  acetone  reacts  with  salicylaldehyde  to  form  dihydroxydibenzoylacetone. 
The  chemistry  of  the  test  is  explained  in  the  following  equations: 

OH.C6H4.CHO  +  CHs-CO-CHs  ->  OH.C6H4.CH  :CH.CO.CH,  +  HjO 

Salicylaldehyde  Acetone 

OH.C6H4.CH  rCH.CO.CH,  +  0H.C.H4.CH0 

-K)H.C«H4.CH  rCH.CO.CH  rCH.CjH^-OH  +  HK) 

Dihydrozydibenaoylacetone 

The  chemistry  of  Legal's  colour  test,  which  depends  upon  the  interaction 
of  nitroprusside  and  acetone,  has  been  studied  by  Catnbi.*  He  claims  that 
the  colour  reaction  is  due  either  to:  (I)  the  formation  of  a  complex  ion  of 
ferropentacyanide  with  the  isonitroso  compound  of  the  ketone,  or  to  (II) 
the  formation  of  such  an  ion  with  the  isonitroamine  derivative  of  the  ketone. 


Aceto-acetic  Acid. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  this  acid,  in  urine  and  blood,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  connection  with  acidoses,  such  as  may  occur  in 
diabetes  mellitus  and  certain  other  disorders.  The  acid  may  be  determined 
by  the  process  embraced  in  the  Folin-Hart  method.  The  method  is  as 
follows:  Arrange  the  apparatus  as  described  under  the  Folin-Hart  method 
for  estimating  acetone  (see  page  576).  Start  the  air  current  in  the  usual 
way,  and  permit  it  to  run  25  minutes,  without  the  application  of  heat  to  the  urine 
under  examination.  Under  these  conditions,  the  preformed  acetone  present 
in  the  solution  is  all  removed.  Immediately  attach  a  freshly  prepared 
absorption  bottle  containing  alkaline  hypoiodite  solution.  Apply  heat  to 
the  large  test-tube  as  already  described  in  order  to  convert  the  diacetic  acid 
into  acetone y  permit  the  air  current  to  continue  for  the  usual  25  minutes, 
and  determine  the  diacetic  acid  value,  in  terms  of  acetone,  by  the  usual 

1  J.  BioL  Chem.t  I9i3t  x6,  289. 

*  Apoih.  Ztg.,  Z914.  53*  6a. 

s  /.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  59,  445. 

*  BeH.  Klin.  Woch.,  42,  xoo8. 

*  AUi.  accad.  Lincti,  1913.  aa,  I,  376. 
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titration  process.     (For  details  and  other  methods,  see  "Practical  Pkysuh 
logical  Chemistry^*  (Hawk),  sth  Ed.,  page  539.) 

jS-Hydroxybutyric  Acid. 

A  process  of  isolating  and  purifying  jS-hydroxybutyric  acid,  in  the  form 
of  calcium-zinc  hydroxybutyrate  (a  new  double  salt  of  calcium  and  zinc) 
has  been  reported  by  Shaffer  and  Marriott.^  The  oxidation  method  for 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  i8-hydroxybut)nic  acid,  suggested  by  Shaffer 
and  given  on  page  407  of  Vol.  VII,  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  method 
has  been  used  with  success  by  Gorslin  and  Cooke,*  Mondschein,'  and  others. 
In  a  re-examination  of  the  method,  called  forth  by  the  criticism  of  Embden 
and  Schmitz,^  Shaffer  and  Marriott  have  shown  that  the  process  yields  90% 
of  the  theoretical  values.  The  results  obtained  by  the  method  must  there- 
fore be  corrected  by  adding  one-ninth  of  the  amount  found.  For  use  in  blood 
analysis,  a  slight  modification  of  the  above  method  has  been  suggested  by 
Marriott.* 

The  extraction  method  suggested  by  Black*  is  also  very  satisfactory  for 
the  quantitative  determination  of  /S-hydroxybutyric  acid.  The  process  is 
as  follows:  Take  50  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  examination  and  make  faintly 
alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate;  evaporate  to  one- third  the  original  volume. 
Further  concentrate  to  about  10  c.c.  on  a  water-bath,  cool  the  residue,  acidify 
it  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  plaster  of  Paris 
to  form  a  thick  paste.  Permit  the  mixture  to  stand  until  it  begins  to  "set,'' 
then  break  it  up  with  a  stout  glass  rod  having  a  blunt  end,  and  reduce  the 
material  to  the  consistency  of  a  fairly  dry  coarse  meal.  Transfer  the  meal 
to  a  Soxhlet  apparatus,  and  extract  with  ether  for  2  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  evaporate  the  ether-extract,  either  spontaneously  or  in  an  air 
current.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  add  a  littie  bone-black  if  necessai)*, 
filter  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  and  make  up  the  filtrate  to  a  known 
volume  (25  c.c.  or  less)  with  water.  The  amount  of  jS-hydroxybutyric  add 
should  then  be  determined  by  means  of  the  polarimeter. 

Black  has  also  proposed  a  test,  for  the  detection  of  /3-hydroxybut3nJcacidt 
which  is  very  satisfactory.  (For  details  of  this  test  consult  Black's  original 
article  (loc,  cit,),  or  *^ Practical  Physiological  Chemistry**  (Hawk),  5th  Ed., 
p.  441.) 

Bile  Adds. 

A  very  satisfactory  and  simple  test  to  detect  bile  acids  is  that  of  Hay, 
which  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  bile  acids  have  the  property  of  reducing 
the  surface  tension  of  fluids  in  which  they  are  contained.    The  test  is  as 

>  J.  Biol.  Chem,,  I9Z3.  x6,  365. 

*  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  XQia,  10,  agi. 

*  Biochem.  Zeit.,  1912,  43,  95. 

*  Handb.  d.  biochem,  Arbeiismeih.^  3,  934. 

*  J,  BioL  Chem.,  X913.  16,  293. 

*  J.  Bid.  Chem,,  5,  207. 
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follows:  Cool  about  lo  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  to  17°  C.  or  lower,  and 
sprinkle  a  little  finely  pulverised  sulphur  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The 
presence  of  bile  acids  is  indicated  if  the  sulphur  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sulphur  sinks  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  bile  acids  present  in  the  urine.  The  test  is  said  to  show  the  presence  of 
bile  adds  when  the  latter  are  present  in  the  ratio  of  1:120,000.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  this  test  does  not  differentiate  between  bOe  acids 
and  bile  pigments.  The  modification  of  the  Pettenkofer  test  (see  Vol.  VII, 
p.  420),  as  proposed  by  v.  Udransky,  is  also  very  satisfactory.  This  modi- 
fication is  as  follows:  To  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  add  3-4  drops  of  a 
very  dilute  (1:1,000)  aqueous  solution  of  furfural.  Place  the  thtunb  over 
the  top  of  the  tube,  and  shake  until  a  thick  foam  is  formed.  By  means  of 
a  small  pipette,  add  2-3  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  foam, 
and  observe  the  dark  pink  colouration  produced. 

A  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  unconjugated  acid  of  ox  bile  has  been 
proposed  by  Schryver.^ 

The  most  recent  analyses  of  bile  are  those  reported  by  Menzies,^  and 
Rosenbloom.'  In  each  case  the.  bile  was  obtained  from  a  fistula  and  the 
composition  (parts  per  1,000  by  weight)  was  as  follows: 


Constituent 


Observer 


Menzies 


Bfle  salU 

Mucin  and  pigments 

Cholesterol 

Pat 

Soape 

Lecithin 

Total  solids 

Inorganic 

Water 

Patty  adds 


4. a 

9.3 

0.94 

a.98« 

not  determined 

32.5 

5.8 

974. S  .    ^ 
not  determined 


Rosenbloom 


10.  z 
4-86 
3. 6x1 
6.85 
a. 6 
6.49 

39.8 

9.3 

970.  a 

I. a 


Bile  Pigments. 

The  following  process  to  estimate  the  bile  pigments  has  been  suggested 
by  Czylhary,  Fuchs  and  v.  Furth:®  5  c.c.  of  bile  are  heated  with  5  c.c.  of 
10%  sodium  hydroxide  for  30  minutes  on  a  steam-bath  under  a  reflux;  this 
treatment  changing  the  bilirubin  to  biliverdin.  The  solution  is  mixed  with 
30  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol  and  the  precipitate  formed  is  removed  by  filtering. 
The  filtrate  is  cleared  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  green 
solution  is  compared  in  a  colourimeter  with  a  0.02%  alcoholic  solution  of 
Schuchardt's  biliverdin. 

« J.PkysioL.  44*  275. 

*  Bioehem.  J.,  1912,  o»  a  10. 

*  J.  BioL  Chem.,  19x3*  X4»  a4i. 

*  Includes  lecithin  and  fatty  acids. 

*  Contained  a  trace  of  cholesterol  esters. 

*  Biochem,  Zeit.,  49,  zao. 
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Apart  from  the  tests  for  bile  pigments  mentioned  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  425, 
the  following  tests  are  often  employed: 

Salkowsld-Sdupper's  Test — Neutralise  the  acidity  of  10  cc.  of  the  urine 
under  examination  with  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  add  5  drops  of  a  20%  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  xo  drops  of  a  20% 
solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Filter  o£E  the  resultant  precipitate,  upon  a 
hardened  filter  paper,  and  wash  it  with  water.  Remove  the  precipitate  to  a 
small  porcelain  dish,  add  3  c.c.  of  an  acid-alcohol  mixture  (made  by  adding 
5  C.C.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  95  c.c.  of  96%  alcohol)  and  a  few 
drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  heat.  The  production  of  a 
green  colour  indicates  the  presence  of  bile  pigments. 

Bonanno's  Test — ^Place  5-10  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  examination  in  a  small 
porcelain  evaporating  dish  and  add  a  few  drops  of  Bonanno's  reagent  (2  gnn. 
of  sodium  nitrite  in  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid).  If  bile  is 
present  an  emerald-green  colour  will  develop.  Bonanno  says  the  test  is  not 
interfered  with  by  any  known  normal  or  pathological  urinary  constituent. 

Urinaiy  Calculi. 

Among  the  more  recent  analyses  of  urinary  calculi  are  those  of  Kahn  and 
Rosenbloom.^  They  anal3rsed  24  calculi  and  showed  18  of  them  to  contain 
over  60%  of  calcium  oxalate;  the  6  which  contained  less  than  60%  of  caidum 
oxalate  gave  an  average  of  56%  P2O6.  All  contained  uric  acid  or  urates,  but 
only  3  of  the  24  contained  more  than  10%.  The  authors  claim  that  the  slu^, 
colour  and  consistency  of  a  stone  do  not  form  a  criterion  of  its  composition. 
Two  cystic  calculi  contained  no  calcium  oxalate  but  96.3%  and  98.0%  of 
uric  acid  respectively.  The  authors  suggest  acid  treatment  for  oxalate  calculi 
and  alkali  treatment  for  uric  acid  calculi. 

A  graphic  scheme  for  use  in  the  examination  of  urinary  calciili,  radically 
different  from  that  given  in  Vol.  VII,  may  be  found  in  ^'Practical  Physiclopcd 
Chemistry*^  (Hawk),  5th  Ed.,  p.  477. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  manufactured  in  the  human  stomach  by  cells  in  the 
gastric  mucosa.  There  are  several  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  this  hydro- 
chloric acid,  e.g.,  the  mass  action  theory  of  Bunge,  the  electrolytic  dissocuUion 
theory  of  K6ppe,  and  the  phosphonuclease  theory  of  Bergeim.*  The  nonnal 
acidity  of  the  human  gastric  juice  has  been  placed  at  0.2%  HCl.  However, 
recent  investigations'  have  shown  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  as 
secreted  is  probably  about  0.4-0.5%  HCl.    Boldyreff  (tec.  cU.)  claims  that 

>  J.  Am.  Mtd.  Assn,,  1913.  59>  2252. 
s  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  BioL  Med.,  19x4,  12.  ax. 

*  Babkin,  *'Di€  dussere  Sekretion  der  Verdauungsdrllstn/*  Berlin.  19x4;  Boldyreff,  Quoit.  Jo»-  £f^ 
PkysioL,  19x4,  8,  i;  Bergeim,  Rehfuss  and  Hawk.  J,  Bid,  Chem.,  X9X4.  19,  345 ;  and  others. 
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this  acidity  may  be  reduced  to  0.2%  by  the  regurgitation  of  alkaline  juices 
from  the  intestine. 

When  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  increased  to  any  extent  above 
normal,  a  condition  known  as  hyperacidUy  results;  a  decrease  from  normal  is 
called  hypoacidity.  The  volume  of  the  gastric  juice  as  well  as  its  acid 
concentration  may  be  increased  by  water  ingestion.^  Milk,  and  the  extrac* 
tives  of  meat,  are  also  active  gastric  stimulants.  A  psychical  stimulation 
may  be  brought  about  through  the  thought  or  sight  of  food.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  forms  a  medium  in  which  the  pepsin  can  most 
satisfactorily  digest  protein  food.  The  acid  acts  also  as  a  germicide,  thus 
preventing  putrefaction  from  taking  place  in  the  stomach,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  inverting  cane  sugar.  When  protein  food  reaches  the  stomach  it 
combines  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  forms  so-called  ''combined  hydro- 
chloric acid,"  which  is  really  a  protein  salt  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  behaves 
differently  from  the  free  acid.  In  gastric  analysis,  the  acid  concentration 
may  be  determined  by  estimating  the  H"*"  concentration,  or  by  titrating  with 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator  for  total  acidity,  and  with  Sahli's  reagent  (see 
Sahli's  *^ Diagnostic  Methods**)  tor  free  acidity. 

>  Wills  and  Hawk,  J.  Am,  Chem.  Soc.,  10x4,  36»  158;  Poster  and  Lambert,  J,  Bxpt,  Med.,  1908, 
io»  S20;  Bergeim,  Rehfuss  and  Hawk,  7.  Biol,  Chem.,  19x4,  zj^  345. 
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By  W.  a.  DAVIS. 


Qualitative  Tests. — According  to  Neuberg*  the  statement  frequently 
found  in  text-books  that  sarcolatic  acid  (J-lactic  acid)  does  not  give  the  iodo- 
form reaction  (compare  Vol.  Vn,p.  435)  is  not  correct  as  both  d-  and  Wactic 
acids  respond  to  this  test.  Pyruvic  acid,  aldol,  j8-hydroxybutyric  acid, 
quercitol  and  inositol  also  give  a  p)Ositive  result  under  the  same  conditions, 
but  in  these  cases  the  yellow  precipitate  formed,  whiqh  has  the  characteristic 
odour  of  iodoform,  may  perhaps  be  a  homologue  of  the  latter. 

British  Pharmacopoeiai  Z9i4* — In  the  new  pharmacopoeia  lactic  add 
(Acidum  Lacticum)  is  defined  as  ''an  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less 
than  75%  by  weight  of  hydrogen  lactate,  HCjHbOs,  and  not  less  than  100% 
by  weight  of  lactide,  C6H8O4.  Sp.  gr.  about  1.21."  This  definition  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  view  generally  held  that  the  substance  derived  from  the 
lactic  acid  during  concentration  is  principally  lactic  anhydride  and  not 
lactide.  The  other  requirements  are  as  follows:  "  i  grm.  diluted  with  10  c.c. 
of  water  requires  for  neutralisation  not  less  than  8.3  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  After  the  further  addition  of  10  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  solution 
and  boiling  for  15  minutes  not  more  than  8.6  c.c.  of  N/i  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  required  to  neutralise  the  excess  of  alkali.  Yields  no  characteristic 
reactions  for  calcium,  iron,  chlorides,  citrates,  oxalates,  phosphates,  sulphates 
or  tartrates.  Lead  limit  10  parts  per  million.  Arsenic  limit  5  parts  per  mil- 
lion."   The  remaining  tests  are  .the  same  as  given  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  446. 

Estimation  of  Lactic  Acid  in  Organic  Tissues  and  Extracts  in  Presence 
of  i3-Hydroxybutyiic  Acid  and  Other  Substances. — According  to  Mond- 
schein'  previous  determinations  of  the  lactic  acid  in  flesh  have  been  too  low 
owing  to  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  acid  is  carried  down  with  the 
coagulated  albumin  and  escapes  estimation.  The  lactic  acid  in  a  decoction 
of  muscular  fibre  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  direct  titra- 
tion using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  since  other  acid  substances  are  not 
present  in  appreciable  quantities  under  normal  conditions.  The  portion  re- 
tained by  the  coagiilated  albumin  maybe  estimated  by  boiling  the  latter  with 
solution  of  alkali,  precipitating  the  albumin  from  the  solution  of  albuminate 
by  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  estimating  the  lactic 
acid  in  the  filtrate  by  oxidation  into  acid  permanganate  solution  (see  below). 


>  Biochem,  Zeilschr.,  191  a,  43,  500. 

*  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  1912,  43,  91  and  X05. 
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When  /S-hydroxybutyric  acid  is  present  as  well  as  lactic  acid  Mondschein 
adopts  the  following  process.  Separate  portions  are  taken  for  the  analysis. 
In  one  of  these  the  lactic  acid  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  in  i  % 
sulphuric  add  by  the  method  of  Furth  and  Chamass  (see  Vol.  VII,  p.  439), 
the  products  consisting  of  acetaldehyde  from  the  lactic  acid  and  a  certain 
amount  of  acetone  from  the  jS-hydroxybutyric  acid.  The  distillate  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  in  one  of  which  the  absorption  value  for  sulphurous  acid 
is  determined  by  Ripper's  method  of  titration  into  iodine^  whilst  the  second 
is  freed  from  acetaldehyde,  by  boiling  with  alkali  and  hydrogen  peroxide, 
beneath  a  reflux  condenser,  and  is  then  again  distilled  and  titrated  accord- 
ing to  Ripper's  method.  The  difference  between  the  two  results  is  due  to  the 
acetaldehyde  present  in  the  first  distillate  and  is  calculated  as  lactic  acid. 
The  other  portion  of  the  original  distillate  is  oxidised  with  0.5%  potassium 
dichromate  solution  in  4%  sulphuric  acid  which  oxidises  thejS-hydroxybutyric 
acid  to  acetone  and  a  little  of  the  lactic  acid  to  acetaldehyde.  The  mixture 
is  distilled,  the  second  distillate  freed  from  acetaldehyde  as  before  and  the 
acetone  distilled  and  estimated  volumetrically  by  means  of  iodine  and 
thiosulphate;  the  acetone  found  is  calculated  as  /?-hydroxybutyric  acid. 

According  to  Oppenheimer*  the  method  used  by  Mondschein  of  liber- 
ating the  lactic  acid  from  proteins  by  means  of  boiling  10%  sodium  hydroxide 
is  open  to  several  objections  and  he  recommends  precipitating  the  proteins 
with  hydrochloric  add  and  mercuric  chloride  as  proposed  by  Schenk.  In 
comparative  experiments  with  blood,  muscle  and  yeast-juice  it  was  found 
possible  to  recover,  by  the  latter  method  over  96%  of  the  lactic  acid  added 
to  these  fluids.  Colloidal  iron  used  as  precipitant  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 
loss  of  about  30%  of  the  lactic  acid  occurs  therewith. 

Bellet'  gives  the  following  details  of  a  method  of  estimating  lactic  acid 
in  substances  such  as  blood,  urine,  etc.,  based  on  its  conversion  into  acetal- 
dehyde by  permanganate.  The  liquid  is  first  freed  from  proteins  by  means 
of  Patein  and  Dufau's  reagent  (an  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate)  and  is 
then  neutralised  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup;  the  latter  is  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  anhydrous  podium  sulphate  and  sand,  and  ex- 
tracted with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus.  The  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated, 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  transferred  to  a  flask  and  diluted  to  200  c.c. 
The  flask  is  connected  with  a  condenser  the  lower  end  of  which  passes  into 
an  absorption  vessel;  this  in  turn  is  connected  with  a  second  similar  vessel 
and  condenser.  The  absorption  vessels  contain  a  definite  volume  of  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  (15  grm.  silver  nitrate,  150  grm.  ammonia  and  100  c.c. 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  the  mixture  being  diluted  to  500  c.c).  The 
liquid  in  the  flask  is  made  strongly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to 
boiling  and  a  1.5%  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  added  drop  by 
drop  at  such  a  rate  that  each  drop  is  decolourised  before  the  next  is  intro- 

1  lionaish,  1900, 3X»  io79* 

*  Zeit,  pkysitU.  Chetn,,  X9X4.  89»  39* 

s  Butt,  Soc.  Chim.,  19x3.  X3i  565. 
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duced;  a  current  of  air  is  kept  passing  through  the  apparatus  so  as  to  carry 
over  the  acetaldehyde  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  When  the  permanganate  is 
no  longer  decolourised  the  solution-  is  boiled  for  an  additional  3  minutes,  the 
contents  of  the  receivers  are  mixed,  filtered  and  the  excess  of  silver  is  titrated. 
The  presence  of  j9-hydroxybutyric  acid,  succinic  and  oxalic  adds  does  not 
interfere  with  the  estimation  of  lactic  acid  by  this  method. 

It  is  probable  that  the  methods  described  above,  depending  upon  the 
oxidation  of  lactic  acid  to  acetaldehyde,  a  change  which  is  difficult  to 
regulate  so  that  it  shall  take  place  quantitatively,  are  not  so  accurate  as 
the  method  described  in  Vol.  VII,  depending  on  the  separation  of  the  zinc 
salt  (Vol.  VII^  pp.  437  and  451).  Wolf^  has  recently  described  experi- 
ments emphasising  this;  he  shows  that  the  estimi^tion  by  the  aid  of  the  zinc 
salt  in  general  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  by  oxidation  methods.  In 
concentrating  the  fluids  for  analysis,  they  should  be  evaporated  in  vacuo 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  the  add.  The 
extraction  from  the  concentrated  solution  by  ether  is  best  accomplished  by 
absorbing  the  solution  on  blotting  paper  and  extracting  in  a  Soxhlet  appa- 
ratus three  or  four  times.  Wolf,  like  Oppenheimer  {supra)  y  uses  Schenk's 
method  to  remove  the  proteins. 

For  other  methods  of  estimating  latic  add  see  page  608. 

Estimation  of  Lactic  Add  in  Urine. — Baragiola  and  Schuppli'  describe  a 
modification  of  Moslingers  method  (Vol.  VII.  p.  438),  as  the  latter  is  likely 
to  give  unrdiable  results  owing  to  the  reduction  of  barium  chloride  by 
carbon,  to  the  retention  of  lactic  acid  by  the  substances  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  to  the  conversion  of  the  lactic  acid  by  malic  acid  into  a  com- 
pound in  which  the  former  is  not  estimated.  The  modified  method  is  as 
follows:  25  c.c.  of  the  urine,  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  water,  are  distilled  with 
steam  until  200  c.c.  of  distillate  have  been  collected;  5  c.c.  of  10%  barium 
chloride  are  added  to  the  distillate  and  the  latter  neutralised  with  saturated 
barium  hydroxide.  In  case  lactic  anhydride  is  present,  an  excess  of  barium 
hydroxide  may  be  added,  the  solution  heated  over  the  water-bath  and 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  using  azolitmin  as  indicator.  The 
neutral  solution  is  evaporated  to  15  cc,  transferred  to  a  100  c.c.  cylinder, 
diluted  with  water  to  25  c.c.  and  95%  alcohol  added  drop  by  drop,  shaking 
well.  The  mixture  is  diluted  to  100  c.c.  with  alcohol,  filtered  after  24  hoais, 
and  75  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  mixed  with  25  cc.  of  5%  solution  of  sodium  sulphate. 
The  barium  sulphate  is  filtered  off  and  75  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  ev^x>rated 
to  dryness.  The  residue  is  incinerated,  the  ash  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
boiling  solution  titrated  with  i\^/io  add. 

>  J,  Phvsiol.,  X914,  48»  34X. 
Zeitsch.  Nakr.  Genussm.,  19x4.  STi  S4X. 
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By  HERBERT  PHILIPP. 

Spectroscopic  Detection  of  Cyanogen. — W.  Grotrian  and  C.  Rung^  report 
on  the  so-called  "cyanogen  bands."  A  SchSnherr's  arc  which  was  filled  with 
nitrogen,  that  was  also  mixed  with  other  products  (CO2,  etc.)  between 
copper,  iron,  platinum,  aluminium  and  carbon  electrodes,  proved  thai  the 
so-called  cyanogen  bands  were  due  to  nitrogen  and  that  cyanogen  cannot  be 
detected  spectroscopically. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Simple  Cyanides. 

Sodium  cyanide,  NaCN,  has  a  solubility  of  51.7  grm.  in  100  c.c.  water  and 
the  salt  melts  at  560^. 

Gold  cyanide  compounds  have  been  recommended  for  therapeutical  use 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  S3^hilis,  generally  together  with  organic 
bases  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  gold  cyanide.  Its  therapeutical  value 
is,  however,  disputed  by  some  authorities. 

Detection  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Cyanides. — O.  L.  Bamely^  proposes  a 
new  method  of  detecting  cyanides  in  the  presence  of  f erro-  and  f erricyanides 
and  thiocyanates  which  depends  on  the  solubility  of  cupric  sulphide  in  alkali 
cyanide  solutions.  When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  dilute  ammo- 
niacal  cupric  solution  a  precipitate  of  cupric  sulphide  is  formed,  or  a  deep  blue 
to  brownish-black  colouration  is  imparted  to  the  solution.  The  addition  of 
an  alkali  cyanide  clears  this  suspension  or  coloured  solution;  ferro-  as  also 
ferricyanides  and  thiocyanates  do  not  disturb  the  reaction.  The  test  is 
carried  out  with  quite  dilute  copper  solutions,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  1.25 
grm.  CuS04y5HiO  to  the  litre  being  used.  Each  c.c  of  this  solution  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  0.000473  grm.  of  hydrocyanic  acid.    The  theoretical  action  is 

2(CuS04-4NH«)-|-7KCN+HjO-2KjCu(CN),-hKCNO+K,S04+ 

(NH4)»S04  +  6NH4OH 

The  approximate  amount  of  alkali  cyanide  can  be  estimated  by  this  method. 

C.  Pertusi  and  E.  Gastaldi'  describe  a  method  to  detect  hydrocyanic  acid 

and  cyanides.    A  few  drops  of  a  3%  copper  acetate  solution  are  put  into  a 

test-tube  to  which  is  added  i  c.c.  of  a  10%  disodium  phosphate  solution  and  4 


>  Pkys,  Z§U.,  1914.  IS*  S4S.      ^ 

*  J,  Am«r.  Ck9m.  Soc,  i9X4t  36»  109a. 

•  Cktm.  ZtiU,  X9I3*  S7t  609. 
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drops  of  a  saturated  benzidine  acetate  solution.  To  this  the  solution  to  be 
tested  is  added  drop  by  drop.  It  is  necessary  to  add  the  solution  to  the 
reagents  and  not  vice  versa  as  the  cyanogen  liberated  through  the  copper 
salt  from  the  cyanide  only  reacts  instantaneously  in  statu  nascendi.  By 
using  these  precautions,  a  distinct  blue  violet  colouration  is  obtained  by 
adding  6  drops  of  a  solution  containing  0.000027  grm.  HCN  per  c.c 

If  the  solution  to  be  tested  contains  a  large  amount  of  sulphocyanide 
action  will  take  place  in  the  absence  of  cyanides  and  in  this  case  the  method 
must  be  carried  out  as  follows:  The  material  to  be  tested  must  be,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  acids,  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 
The  filtered  solution  is  placed  in  a  gas  wash-bottle  and  a  airrent  of  carbon 
dioxide,  washed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  is  passed  through. 
The  carbonic  acid  being  a  stronger  acid  expels  the  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the 
alkali  cyanide. 

Iron,  cobalt,  manganese,  {.«.,  such  metals  which  in  alkali  solution  with 
cyanides  form  double  salts,  must  not  be  present. 

This  last  described  method  is  especially  delicate.  In  10  c.c  of  liquid 
0.000007  S^^*  hydrocyanic  acid  are  distinctly  traceable,  quantities  which  do 
not  show  by  the  Prussian  blue  reaction. 

This  test  is  also  recommended  to  detect  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds 
after  conversion  into  cyanide  by  metallic  sodium,  further  for  the  examination 
of  gas,  contaminated  air,  etc. 

Estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  Add  and  Cjranides. — ^A  method  of  estimating 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  alkali  cyanides  has  been  worked  out  by  G.  E.  F. 
Lundell  and  J.  A.  Bridgman.* 

This  new  method  is  based  upon  the  titration  of  an  ammoniacal  hydrocyanic 
acid  solution  with  nickel  ammonium  sulphate  solution  in  the  presence  of 
dimethylglyoxime.  The  characteristic  red  colouration  of  the  nickel  di- 
methylglyoxime  appears  only  after  all  of  the  cyanide  is  bound  as  the 
nickel  double  salt.    The  changes  involved  are  as  follows: 

NiS04+4KCN = K2Ni(CN)4+K2S04 
NiS04+  2C4H8N2O2 = Ni(C4H7N202) +H,S04 
H,S04+2NH40H= (NH4)2S04+H20 

No  permanent  red  precipitate  of  nickel  dimethylglyoxime  is  formed  until 
all  of  the  cyanide  has  been  used  up  according  to  the  first  equation.  The 
ammoniacal  cyanide  solution  is  used  since  free  sulphuric  acid  hinders  the 
precipitation  of  nickel  dimethylglyoxime. 

The  reagents  required  consist  of  a  solution  of  15.3  grm.  of  nickel  anmionium 
sulphate  in  1000  c.c.  water  to  which  is  added  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (50  c.c.  shall  be  equivalent  to  i  grm.  KCN)  and  a  solution  of  8.9  gnn. 
of  dimethylglyoxime  in  1000  c.c.  95%  alcohol. 

To  carry  out  the  estimation  5  grm.  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  water  and 

^  J.  Ind,  and  Eng.  Chem,,  1914,  6,  554. 
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diluted  to  exactly  500  ex.  50  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  treated  with  i  ex.  of  ammonium  hydroxide  and  0.5  ex.  of  the 
dimethylglyoxime  solution  and  then  titrated  with  the  nickel  solution  until 
a  permanent  red  precipitate  is  produced.  The  results  agree  well  with  other 
methods.  The  presence  of  double  cyanides,  except  potassium  zinc  cyanide, 
does  not  disturb  the  method. 

A  new  and  excellent  method  of  estimating  halogens  in  alkali  cyanides  is 
described  by  Polstorff  and  Meyer.^  Exactly  0.6  grm.  of  substance  is  dissolved 
in  100  ex.  distilled  water.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  solution  alkaline, 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide 
used  is  absolutely  free  from  halogens.  20  to  30  drops  of  commercial  formal- 
dehyde solution  (35%)  are  added  to  the  alkaline  solution,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  15  minutes  and  then  acidified  carefully  with  30%  nitric  acid  (5 
cc  usually  suffices).  The  halogen  is  estimated  in  the  solution  by  the  Vol- 
hard  Method  described  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  553. 

Double  Cyanides. 

Sodium  Zinc  Cyanide. — ^N.  Herz^  reports  that  sodium  zinc  cyanide,  Nas- 
Zn(CN)4,3HsO,  crystallises  from  pure  solutions  of  sodiiun  zinc  cyanide  which 
are  free  from  less  soluble  salts  and  from  excessive  amounts  of  free  alkali. 
One  part  of  this  hydrated  salt  is  soluble  in  0.47  part  water  at  15^.  The 
crystals  are  orthorhombic,  simple  in  form,  either  flat  diamonds  or  pseudo- 
hexagonal  plates.  They  are  brilliant  when  removed  from  the  solution  but 
effloresce  rapidly,  becoming  dull  and  chalky.  The  dry  salt  is  quite  stable  in 
air,  being  completely  soluble  in  water  after  several  days'  exposure.  Even 
after  complete  dehydration  at  105°  there  was  very  little  evidence  of  de- 
composition. 

Compounds  of  Cyanogen  and  Iron. 

On  page  503,  Vol.  VII,  line  2,  Fe'"<^ j^JJjj  = 

should  read  Fe"'<f  SJ^J'  ^  . 

\(CN)3 

In  191 2  I.  Guareschi  discovered  that  a  fuchsine  solution  decolourised 
with  sulphurous  acid  was  the  best  reagent  for  detecting  bromine.'  He  later 
applied  this  method  to  detect  bromides  in  the  presence  of  f erro-  and  f erri- 
cyanides.^  The  fuchsine  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  i  grm.  fuchsine 
hydrochloride  in  1000  cc.  distilled  water,  to  which  is  added,  whilst  stirring, 
8  c.c.  of  a  saturated  sodium  bisulphite  solution  and  about  10  c.c.  hydrochloric 
acid  (1.19  sp.  gr.).    Starch-free  filter  paper  is  saturated  with  this  solution  for 

>  Zeil,  anoL  Chem,,  19x3,  51,  601. 

*  J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soe.,  19x4,  36,  912. 

*  Zeii.f.  anal.  Chem,,  (913.  53,  538. 

*  AUi  R.  Accad.  Set.  Torino,  191 3,  49, 15. 
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use  in  detecting  bromine,  which  forms  a  blue  colour  when  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  this  paper  or  the  solution  as  prepared  above.  To  cany  out  the 
test  the  material  to  be  tested  is  usually  treated  dry  or  in  solution  with  a 
50%  solution  of  chromic  acid,  gently  heated  with  a  piece  of  the  test  paper  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  when  the  presence  of  bromides  can  be  detected  by  the 
blue  colouration  of  the  paper. 

o.ooi  grm.  potassium  bromide  can  be  detected  in  i  grm.  of  potassium 
ferro-  or  ferricyanide.  Smaller  amounts  can  be  detected  by  treating  the 
powdered  material  with  a  25%  chromic  acid  solution.  This  method  can 
also  be  used  to  detect  bromides  in  Prussian  blue. 

Estimatioa  of  Ferrocyanides. — L.  L.  de  Koninck  and  N.  Joastart^  have 
suggested  the  use  of  alkali  bromate  for  the  titration  of  ferrocyanides  instead 
of  that  of  permanganate  solution.  The  advantage  claimed  is  that  no  foreign 
metals  enter  the  solution  which  might  be  precipitated  by  using  the  solution 
for  further  analysis.  The  titration  takes  place  in  acid  solution  and  iron 
alum  is  used  as  indicator. 

Estimation  of  Hydrof emcyanic  Acid  in  fhe  Presence  of  Ferric  and 
Cyanogen  Ions. — £.  Miiller  and  F.  Seidel'  have  worked  out  a  satisfactory 
method  of  estimating  ferricyanide^  in  the  presence  of  ferric  salts  and  cyanides. 
The  method  depends  on  the  introduction  of  potassium  fluoride  into  the 
solution,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  liberation  of  iodine  from 
potassium  iodide  in  the  presence  of  ferric  salts  whilst  not  interfering  with  its 
liberation  from  potassium  iodide  by  ferricyanide  salts. 

The  ferricyanide  solution  containing  a  ferric  salt  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  potassium  fluoride  solution  (0.386  grm.  per  c.c.)  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  ferric  salt  present,  then  with  potassium  iodide  and  finally  with  some  zinc 
sulphate  solution.  It  is  necessary  to  add  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  last  as 
otherwise  zinc  ferricyanide  is  formed  which  liberates  iodine  from  the  potas- 
sium iodide  very  slowly.  The  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  as  described  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  528. 

If  cyanogen  ions  are  present  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  to  expel  the  hydrocyanic  acid  by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  gas, 
which  is  first  passed  through  a  potassium  permanganate  solution  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  free  from  reducing  gases.  If  the  hydrogen  cyanide  is 
passed  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  silver  nitrate  solution  it  can  be 
estimated  quantitatively  at  the  same  time. 

Carb<ttyl  Ferrocyanides. 

H.  E.  Williams'  states  that  compounds  of  hydrocarbonyl-fenocyank 
acid,  H2FeFe(CN}6CO,  exist  in  the  mother  liquor  resulting  from  the 
working  up  of  cyanogen  mud,  better  known  as  spent  purifying  mass  of 

*  Chem,  ZeU,f  1914*  38,  1084. 

*  Zeit,  anal,  Chem,,  1014,  53^  416. 
*Proc,  Ctum,  Soc.,  X913.  a9»  10. 
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gas  works.  The  carbonyl-ferrocyanic  radical  is  recovered  by  precipitat- 
ing \nth  ferric  salts,  boiling  the  precipitate  with  lime  and  precipitating 
the  ferrocyanide  present  as  calcium  ammonium  ferrocyanide.  The  filtrate 
is  boUed  with  lime  and  the  salt  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  salts  of  the 
alkali  and  alkali  earth  metals,  including  lithium  and  magnesiimi,  are  very 
soluble  and  several  are  deliquescent.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are 
for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water.*  Lead,  chromic,  stannic,  and  alumi- 
nium salts  produce  no  precipitate. 

Thiocyanatesy  Sulphocyanides. 

Guareschi's  test  (see  page  587)  can  also  be  used  to  detect  bromides  in  the 
presence  of  sulphocyanides  by  treating  either  the  substance  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  same  with  chromic  acid.  More  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  in  this  determination  than  described  under  ferrocyanides.  The 
process  is  carried  out  as  follows:  A  mixture  of  0.5  grm.  potassium  sulpho- 
cyunide  and  o.ooi  grm.  potassium  bromide  are  carefully  treated  with  10  c.c. 
of  a  50%  chromic  acid  solution.  When  the  vigourous  action  has  subsided 
the  mixture  is  gently  heated  until  it  boils,  care  being  taken  that  the  long- 
necked  flask  does  not  become  too  hot  from  the  steam.  If  now  a  gentle 
stream  of  air  is  passed  through  the  flask  the  decolourised  f  uchsine  test  paper 
(see  page  588)  becomes  blue.  This  method  will  detect  the  presence  of 
0.0003  grm.  potassium  bromide  in  0.5  grm.  potassium  sulphocyanide. 

In  detecting  bromides  in  ammonium  sulphocyanide  it  is  best  to  treat  the 
substance  with  an  excess  of  5  or  10%  chromic  acid  solution. 

If  potassium  permanganate  is  used  instead  of  chromic  acid  for  oxidising, 
errors  are  liable  to  ensue  as  the  formed  cyanate  salt  easily  decomposes,  pro- 
ducing ammonia  according  to  the  following  equation: 

HCNO+HaO^COs+NHs 

The  liberated  ammonia  gives  a  light  red  colour  to  the  fuchsine  reagent 
which  might  easily  cover  the  blue  produced  by  the  bromine.  This  method 
can  be  used  in  the  presence  of  iodides  and  chlorides. 

Cyanamide. 

A.  P.  Lidow^  states  that  the  commercial  cyanamide  salts  lose  their 
nitrogen  by  storing  in  the  atmosphere.  Calcium  cyanamide  is  claimed  to 
lose  up  to  32.62%,  whilst  sodium  cyanamide  loses  up  to  33.8%  of  the  original 
nitrogen.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  is  not  only  connected  with  the  escape  of 
ammonia,  but  also  due  to  the  formation  of  a  oxane  salts. 

The  small  quantities  of  unconverted  carbide  left  in  the  commercial 
calcium  cyanamide  (lime  nitrogen)  can  become  dangerous  on  storing  in  a 

1  Chem.  ZeiL,  19x4,  38,  S74< 
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closed  space,  as  was  the  case  last  January^  when  600  sacks  on  board  a  ship  in 
Trieste  harbor  evolved  enough  acetylene  to  create  a  violent  explosion.  This 
calcium  cyanamide  was  packed  in  sacks,  but  it  has  been  ordered  in  future  to 
pack  this  material  in  iron  drums  for  transportation. 

On  page  558,  Vol.  VII,  a  method  is  described  for  the  estimation  of 
calcium  cyanamide  which  has  been  modified  by  G.  Grube  and  J.  Kiiiger' 
who  proceed  as  follows:  An  alkali  or  alkali  earth  cyanamide  solution  con- 
taining 60  grm.  cyanamide  to  the  litre  is  used.  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are 
made  up  to  100  c.c.  and  of  this  dilute  solution  10  c.c.  are  placed  in  a  500 
c.c.  measuring  flask  which  contains  300  c.c.  of  water  acidified  with  i  cc 
2N  nitric  acid.  To  this  solution  are  added  50  c.c.  of  N/10  silver  nitrate 
solution  and  so  much  2%  ammonium  hydroxide  solution  that  a  piece  of 
litmus  paper  placed  in  the  solution  just  turns  blue.  The  flask  is  then  filled 
to  the  mark,  vigorously  shaken  until  the  precipitate  gathers  together;  250 
c.c.  of  the  filtered  solution  are  titrated  with  N/10  ammonium  thiocyanate 
to  estimate  the  excess  silver  used.  It  was  found  that  a  large  excess  of 
ammonium  hydroxide  or  ammonium  salts  gave  erroneous  results  on  account 
of  the  solubility  of  silver  cyanamide  in  such  solutions. 

1  J,  Frank.  Inst.,  1914,  178,  247. 
s  ZnL  angew.  Chem.,  1914.  37,  326, 
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By  E.  FRANKLAND  ARMSTRONG. 

For  the  investigation  of  problems  concerning  plant  oxydases  (see  Vol. 
Vin,  p.  12)  it  is  probable  that  the  best  results  will  be  gained  by  using 
several  oxydase  reagents  to  find  that  most  suited  for  the  particular  case.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  reagents  is  benzidine,  used  either  in  ^%  solution  in 
50%  ethyl  alcohol  or  as<i  saturated  solution  in  i  or  2%  sodium  chloride 
(compare  Keeble  and  Armstrong).*  Blue  or  violet  brown  colourations  or 
precipitates  are  obtained  when  the  reaction  is  positive,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  meri-quiaonoid  salts  of  dipheno-quinonediimine  with  benzidine. 

According  to  Bach,^  guaiacol  is  the  most  suitable  substance  for  testing 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  peroxydase  reaction  on  account  of  its  relative  resist- 
ance to  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  absence  of  a  catalyst.  He  uses  a  0.1%  solu- 
tion of  guaiacol  in  water. 

Chodat'  has  shown  that  a  remarkable  range  of  coloured  compounds  is 
produced  when  a  vegetable  oxydase  acts  on  ^-cresol  in  presence  of  an  amino- 
acid,  pol3rpeptide  or  peptone,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  amino-compound. 

Bunzel^  describes  a  simplified  apparatus  for  measuring  the  oxydase  in 
liquids,  in  which  the  plant  juice  and  a  solution  of  an  oxidisable  substance 
are  mixed  under  known  conditions  and  the  change  in  volume  due  to  the 
oxygen  absorbed  in  the  action  is  measured. 

Kober*  applies  the  estimation  of  suspensoids  by  means  of  the  nephelometer 
to  the  study  of  enzymes.  In  the  case  of  the  nucleases,  undigested  nucleic 
acids  are  precipitated  by  a  0.2%  solution  of  egg  albumin  faintly  acidified 
with  acetic  acid. 

*  Proc  Roy.  Soc,  I9I3«  87B,  125. 
»  B€r.,  1014,  47»  2122. 

*  Arch.  Set.  phys,  naL,  19x2,  [iv],  33.  70. 

*  Chtm.  Soc.  Abstracts,  1913,  IL  508. 

s  J,  Anur.  Chem.  Soc.,  19x4,  30*  X304. 
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By  S.  B.  SCHRYVER,  Ph.D.,  D,  Sc. 

Estimation  of  Aspartic  and  Glutamic  Acids  in  die  Products  of  Protein 
Hydrolysis. — F.  W.  Foreman^  has  described  the  following  method:  If 
calcium  hydroxide  is  added  to  the  hydrolysis  mixtm^  (after  evaporating  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  vacuo),  and  then  alcohol, 
the  calcium  salts  of  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids  are  precipitated  quantitatively 
together  with  other  substances.  If  the  free  acids  are  regenerated  from  the 
calcium  salts,  they  are  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  and  can  be  separated 
from  pyrrolidinecarboxylic  acid  and  other  substances,  which  up  to  the  present 
have  not  been  identified,  by  treatment  with  cold  glacial  acetic  acid  in  which 
the  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids  are  insoluble.  The  proportion  of  the  two  adds 
can  be  determined  by  estimating  the  carbon  in  the  mixture  or  by  separat- 
ing them  by  means  of  the  copper  salts.  The  pyrrolidinecarboxylic  add  can 
be  estimated  in  the  acetic  acid  extract  by  determining  the  amino-nitrogen 
in  weighed  portions  before  and  after  hydrol3rsis  with  hydrochloric  add,  an 
operation  which  causes  its  conversion  into  glutamic  acid.  It  appears  that 
under  the  conditions  employed  up  to  the  present,  some  glutamic  add  is  con- 
verted into  pyrrolidinecarboxylic  acid  during  the  operations,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  modification  of  the  conditions  will  be  found  under  which  this  change 
will  be  avoided. 

* 

*  Biochem.  /.,  z9X4t  Sa  463. 
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By  E.  FRANKLAND  ARMSTRONG. 

Modem  miUing  practice— in  particular  the  processes  of  impro^ng  and 
conditioning — has  directed  attention  to  the  testing  of  wheat  and  flour  for 
moisture,  phosphate,  sulphate,  nitrite,  etc. 

The  degree  of  bolting  or  dressing  of  flour  is  best  determined  by  eye. 
According  to  Lindet^  the  cellulose  content  forms  an  accurate  basis  for 
evaluation.' 

Frequent  estimations  of  moisture  are  now  a  matter  of  necessity  in 
scientific  milling  and  quick  and  reliable  methods  of  testing  are  required. 
The  methods  based  on  heating  the  grain  in  a  mineral  oil  in  suitable  apparatus 
and  measuring  the  water  which  distils  over  take  about  half  an  hour.  In 
any  method  of  determining  moisture  the  influence  of  fluctuations  of  a 
few  degrees  in  the  temperature  to  wl^ch  the  grain  or  flour  is  heated  must 
not  be  overlooked.  (See  iQ  this  connection  S.  Lovatt,  /.  Ini.  Eng,  Chem., 
Jan.,  1910.) 

The  recent  extension  of  the  use  of  processes  of  conditioning  and  bleach- 
ing in  milling  brings  the  search  for  the  presence  of  improvers  in  flour  within 
the  analyst's  range.  The  commonest  of  these  are  acid  calcium  phosphate 
with  or  without  acid  ammonium  phosphate.  These  are  often  sold  mixed 
with  flour.  The  presence  of  calcium  sulphate  in  any  considerable  pro- 
portion is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  Another  type  of  improver  con-r 
sists'of  potassium  persulphate,  K^SsOs.  '^Salox*^  is  stated  to  contain 
2%  of  this  salt  mixed  with  flour;  only  i  ounce  is  said  to  be  required  for  a 
sack  of  flour,  so  that  its  detection  is  practically  impossible. 

Treatment  of  flour  by  spraying  with  soluble  improvers — ^generally 
soluble  phosphates — leads  to  an  increase  of  phosphate  in  the  flour.  This 
can  be  detected  by  analysis  only  if  a  typical  flour  of  simflar  origin  is  avafl- 
able  for  co.mparison.  As  flours  from  the  same  locality  vary  a  good  deal 
from  season  to  season  in  their  content  of  phosphate,  no  empirical  standard 
can  be  given. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  sulphates  in  the  ash  of  flours  as  the  acid 
phosphates  present  decompose  sulphates  on  ignition.  The  method  pro- 
posed by  Cripps  and  Wright'  is  to  shake  100  grm.  of  flour  with  1,000  c.c. 
of  1%  acetic  acid  for  i  hour,  then  take  500  c.c,  boil  this  with  hydrochloric 

1  BmU.  Soc.  Chim.,  19x4.  iSt  384- 
'  Ctum.  Soc,  abstracts,  19x4.  II.  500. 
*  Analyst,  19x4.  39*  4a9> 
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acid,  nearly  neutralise,  precipitate  the  proteins  with  Almen's  tannin 
reagent,  filter  and  estimate  the  sidphate  in  the  filtrate. 

In  various  flours  examined  the  am<)unt  varied  from  0.0069  ^  0.0084% 
of  SOs. 

R.  T.  Thomson^  heats  about  20  grm.  of  flour  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  until  the  starch  is  liquefied,  and  determines  sulphates  in  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  barium  chloride.  He  states  that  first-grade  flour  contains  0.01 
to  0.013%  ^f  SOs,  whilst  third  grade  contains  0.061%. 

According  to  R.  T.  Thomson  ordinary  wheaten  flour  is  neutral  to  litmus 
and  methyl-red,  alkaline  to  methyl-orange,  and  acid  to  phenolphthaldn. 
During  milling,  nitrite  equivalent  to  about  0.35  part  of  NaNOs  per  million 
may  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere. 

According  to  Thatcher  and  Koch^  a  quantitative  extraction  of  diastase 
from  flour  can  be  made  by  shaking  with  water  at  0°  from  i  to  2  houn. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  cold  and  the  diastatic  power  estimated  immediately. 

Addendum  to  Vol.  Vn,  p.  93. — More  recent  analyses  by  Smetham  of 
a  great  variety  of  vegetable  feeding  stuffs  are  given  in  "The  Analyst" 
19149  39)  4^1}  J'  Soc.  Chem,  Ind,,  19141  p.  1107. 

ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  VIL 

Page  104,  line  9,  "122.9®"  should  read  **  — 122.9®.** 

1  Analyst,  1914.  39t  5 19. 

*J,  Amer,  Cktm.  Soc.,  I9Z4»  S6,  759. 
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By  L.  L.  van  SLYKE. 

Melliod  of  Preparing  Ash-free  Casein* — The  method  described  on  pages 
116-117,  Vol.  Vni,  is  modified  as  follows  by  Van  Slyke  and  Bosworth:* 
After  the  casein  has  been  precipitated  and  redissolved  four  or  more  times,  the 
final  solution  in  dilute  ammonia  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia  and 
then  with  20  c.c.  of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate.  The  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  or  more.  The  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  is 
removed  by  centrifugal  force  and  subsequently  by  filtering  through  a  double 
thickness  of  filter  paper.  The  filtered  solution  is  next  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (10  c.c.  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.20,  diluted  to  i  litre)  until  the  casein 
is  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  distilled  water  until  free 
from  chlorides  and  is  then  placed  on  a  hardened  filter  paper  in  a  Buchner 
funnel,  as  much  water  as  possible  being  removed  by  suction.  The  mass  is' 
next  transferred  to  a  large  mortar  and  triturated  thoroughly  with  95%  alcohol 
and,  after  its  removal  by  suction,  again  triturated  with  absolute  alcohol; 
after  filtering  by  suction,  the  mass  is  twice  treated  with  ether,  which  is  re- 
moved each  time  by  suction.  The  material  is  then  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  for  12  hours.  It  is  finally  ground  in  a 
mortar  so  as  to  pass  a  40-mesh  sieve  and  dried  for  2  days  over  sulphuric  acid 
under  diminished  pressure.  Such  preparations  were  found  to  contain  less 
than  0.10%  ash.  The  phosphorus  content  of  such  preparations  is  about 
0.70%  instead  of  0.85%,  the  amount  obtained  with  casein  made  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  without  the  removal  of  the  calcium.* 

ConqKyunds  of  Casein  and  Paracasein  with  Bases. — The  existence  of 
caseinates  and  paracaseinates  in  addition  to  those  containing  1.50%  and 
2.50%  of  CaO  has  been  shown.'  Compounds  of  casein  with  K,  Na,  NH4, 
Mg,  Ca,  Sr  and  Ba  have  been  prepared;  the  general  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Basic  elements 

Mono-basic  compounds  of  casein; 

xoo  grm.  of  casern  combine  with, 

grm. 

Di-basic  comxwuncls  of  casein: 

100  grm.  of  casein  combine  witn, 

grm. 

NH4 

o.ao 
o.a6 
0.44 
0.13 
0.22 

0.48 
0.76 

Na 

K 

Ms 

0.24 
0.44 
0.90 
Z.5Z 

Sr... :..:::::::::: 

Sr 

Ba 

I  /.  BioL  Ckem,,  1913.  za,  203. 

>  Bosworth  and  Van  Sly^e,  J.  Biol.  Chem,,  19x4.  I9»  67. 

•  Van  Slyke  and  Bosworth,  7.  Biol,  Ctwn.t  2913,  14,  211,  and  Van  Slyke  and  Winter,  ibid.^  I9i4<  i7» 
287-29Z. 
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Corresponding  paracaseinates  have  been  prepared,  but  they  contun  twice 
the  amount  of  base  contained  in  the  caseinates.  Mono-basic  caseinates  and 
paracaseinates  of  ammonium^  sodium  and  potassium  are  soluble  in  water,  but 
those  of  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium  and  barium  are  insoluble  in  water 
but  are  soluble  in  warm  5%  solutions  of  sodium,  ammonium  and  potassium 
chlorides.  The  solubility  is  due  to  an  exchange  of  bases;  the  action,  for  ex- 
ample, between  mono-calcium  caseinate  and  sodium  chloride  results  m  the 
formation  of  the  soluble  sodium  caseinate  and  calcium  chloride.  The  action 
is  reversible.  Di-basic  caseinates  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  easily  precipi- 
tated by  soluble  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  etc. 

Molecular  Weights  and  Valency  of  Casein  and  Paracasein.-— On  the  basis 
of  the  analytical  results  obtained  in  studying  the  composition  of  the  mono- 
basic and  di-basic  caseinates  and  paracaseinates,  together  with  other  facts, 
Van  Slyke  and  Bosworth^  have  concluded  that  the  molecular  weight  of  casein 
is  8888  and  that  of  paracasein  4444,  and  also  that  the  valency  of  the  prot^ 
molecule  in  basic  caseinates  is  8,  in  basic  paracaseinates,  4. 

Estimation  of  Casein. — Richmond's  method  for  the  estimation  of  total 
proteins  in  milk  by  means  of  formaldehyde^  has  been  adapted  by  Walker* 
to  estimate  casein  in  milk.  To  10  ex.  of  milk  is  added  about  i  c.c.  of  a  1% 
solution  of  phenolphthalein  and  then  N/g  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is 
added  with  constant  stirring  until  a  fairly  deep  pink  colour  appears  and 
remains.  No  account  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  alkali  thus  used.  Then 
about  2  C.C.  of  neutral  40%  formaldehyde  solution  is  added,  when  the  pink 
colour  disappears.  The  reading  of  the  burette  is  now  recorded  and  alkali 
is  again  added  with  stirring  until  the  same  intensity  of  colour  results  as  in 
the  first  titration.  The  reading  of  the  burette  is  again  taken  and  the  diffe^ 
ence  between  the  two  readings  gives  the  number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  used  in 
the  second  titration,  and  this  figure  multiplied  by  1.63  gives  the  percentage 
of  casein  in  the  milk. 

If  a  sample  of  16.3  c.c.  of  milk  is  used,  the  reading  of  the  burette  gives  the 
percentage  of  casein  directly  without  m]iiltipl3dng  by  the  factor  1.63.  Solu- 
tion of  N/10  alkali  can  be  used  provided  a  9  c.c.  sample  of  milk  is  taken  for 
the  estimation,  the  final  result  being  mtdtiplied  by  1.63. 

The  formaldehyde  solution  is  kept  neutral  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
phenolphthalein  to  the  formaldehyde  solution  in  the  bottle  and  then  alkali 
until  a  pink  colour  remains. 

The  results  obtained  show  excellent  agreement  with  the  A.  O.  A.  C. 
method. 

I  J.  BM,  Chem,,  ioz3t  X4f  aa?  and  231. 

*  Analysts  xgn*  30,  9* 
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By  CECIL  REVIS  and  E.  RICHARDS  BOLTON. 

Regolatioiis  in  Bngland,  Local  Govemment  Booxdy  Oct,  1912  (cf.  Vol. 
Vllly  p.  184). — Preserved  cream  is  defined  as  cream  having  not  less  than 
35%  of  milk  fat  by  weight,  and  to  which  has  been  added  (i)  boric  acid, 
borax  or  a  mixture  of  these  substances,  or  (2)  hydrogen  peroxide. 

No  thickening  substance  is  to  be  added  to  cream,  whether  preserved 
or  not. 

No  other  preservative  than  those  specified  above  may  be  used. 

Cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  are  not  regarded  as  either  preservatives 
or  thickening  agents.     Calcium  saccharate  is  forbidden. 

All  preserved  cream  must  be  labelled  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  preservative. 

The  above  regulations  have  led  to  considerable  trouble  since,  though 
preservatives  are  allowed,  the  maximum  quantity  to  be  used  is  not  specified, 
and  it  is  left  to  individuals  to  settle  what  amount  may  be  considered  {preju- 
dicial to  the  public  health. 

In  many  cases  the  maximum  has  been  placed  at  0.25%  calculated  as 
boric  acid  (HtBOs),  but  this  is  not  really  sufficient  in  warm  weather  for  trade 
purposes,  and  0.35%  at  least  should  be  allowed.    , 

RegulatioDs  as  to  Preservatives  in  Food  made  by  Canadian  Order- 
in-Cocmcil,  April  4, 1914* — ^Tbe  following  preservatives  are  allowed  in  the 
quantities  shown,  unless  satisfactory  evidence  of  harmfulness  shall  be 
forthcoming.  Only  one  preservative  of  any  kind  is  allowed  in  any  kind  of 
food  product,  or  in  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  food: 

(i)  Boric  acid.  Limit,  i  part  in  400  for  cream,  i  part  in  200  for  butter 
and  other  foods. 

(2)  Benzoic  acid  (sodium  benzoate).    Limit,  i  part  in  1,000  parts. 

(3)  Salicylic  acid.    Limit,  i  part  in  5,000  parts. 

(4)  Sulphurous  acid  (bisulphite  of  soda,  potash  or  lime).  Limit,  i  part  in 
2,000  for  solid  foods. 

(5)  Saccharin.    Limit,  z  part  in  700  parts  for  solid  foods. 

The  following  preservatives  are  completely  prohibited:  formaldehyde 
(formalin),  /3-naphthol,  abrastol  (asaprol)  hydrofluoric  acid,  fluorides,  fluo- 
borates,  fluo-silicates,  or  other  fluorine  compounds. 

Estunation  of  Sugars  in  Condensed  MiUc  (cf.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  213).— 
A  careful  investigation  has  recently  been  made  by  Revis  and  Payne^  into 
the  inversion  factor  to  be  used  when  acid  mercuric  nitrate  is  employed  as 

>  Analyst,  191 4*  39i  476. 
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coagulant  and  inversion  agent  for  condensed  milk.  Not  only  does  add 
mercuric  nitrate  immediately  commence  to  invert  cane  sugar  but,  as  Rich- 
mond has  shown,  the  precipitation  of  protein  is  not  complete,  the  small 
quantity  left  having  quite  an  appreciable  efiFect  on  the  readings.  The 
new  factor  proposed  by  them  obviates  these  sources  of  error. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  special  measuring  vessels  graduated  at 
novel  temperatures,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  ordinary  laborator>\ 
they  have  adopted  the  following  procedure: 

65.085  grm.  of  the  condensed  milk  are  weighed  out  and  washed  into  a 
graduated  flask  containing  250  true  c.c.  adjusted  at  15^  C.  (the  ordinary 
standard  Charlottenburg  flask),  with  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  volume 
to  about  220  c.c.  This  is  then  heated  in  boiling  water  for  5-10  minutes,  or 
else  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  In  either  case,  the  volume  is  eventually 
made  up  to  the  mark  at  15^  C.  After  well  mixing,  100  c.c.  are  measured  out 
into  a  long  stoppered  cylinder  with  a  50  c.c.  pipette  (50  c.c.  =  50  grm.  of 
water  at  15®  C),  10  c.c  (true  c.c.  at  15®  C.)  of  acid  mercuric  nitrate  added 
and  the  whole  violently  shaken  for  30  seconds  till  the  curd  is  in  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division.  The  cylinder  is  allowed  to  stand  for  5  minutes 
at  15^  C.  and  the  contents  then  filtered  through  a  dry  filter.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  for  the  direct  reading  has  passed,  its  temperature  is  raised  to  20^ 
and  Mie  tube  filled  and  the  reading  taken  at  that  temperature.  25  c.c.  of 
the  remainder  of  the  filtrate  are  placed  in  a  50  c.c.  stoppered  flask,  counter- 
poised, and  then  heated  in  boiling  water  for  8  minutes,  cooled,  readjusted 
to  the  original  weight,  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  the  invert  reading  taken  as 
near  20^  as  possible. 

The  readings  are  corrected  for  the  increase  in  volume  due  to  the  added 
mercuric  nitrate  less  the  volume  of  the  fat  (F)  and  protein  (P)  precipitated. 

This  correction  (C)  will  be, 

[(FXi.ii)  +  (PXo.82y      . 

X  26.034 


C  =  io- 


100 


and  the  readings  must  be  multiplied  by  (100  +  C)  to  give  the  correct  results 
for  the  normal  weight.  The  following  formulae  then  give  the  percentage 
of  sugars. 

/w      (D-I)ioo     ^ 
Cane  sugar  %  =  -^ h^  =  S 

Ri 

Lactose  (anhydrous)  %  =  (D — S)  X  — 2 X 100 

20.034. 

there  D  =  corrected  direct  reading. 
I  =  corrected  invert  reading. 

^  ""    ^  the  inversion  and  lactose  factors. 


:} 


Rl 

T  =  temperature  of  invert  reading. 
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It  is  assumed  that  a  Schmidt  and  Haensch  quartz  wedge  compensating  polar- 
imeter  is  used,  reading  in  saccharose  units^and  so  graduated  that  when  26.048 
grm.  of  saccharose  are  dissolved  in  100  Mohr  c.c.  at  17.5^  C.  and  polarised 
at  17.5^  C.  the  reading  is  100  scale  divisions. 

The  change  in  the  above  formulae  of  26.048  to  26.034  is  necessitated  by  the 
analytical  procedure  adopted. 

As  the  result  of  many  careful  experinients  the  following  values  were 
obtained  for  Re  and  Rl  at  sugar  concentrations  such  as  will  be  realised  in 
dealing  with  condensed  milk: 

Rc  =  i4i-7i 
Rl= 0.3086 

Aldehyde  Figure  for  Cream  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  187).— Richmond^  has 
pointed  out  that  a  determination  of  the  aldehyde  figure  for  cream  will  at  once 
show  whether  a  low  fat  percentage  is  due  to  the  addition  of  milk  or  water. 

The  aldehyde  figure  for  cream  devoid  of  fat  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  skim  milk,  so  that  the  addition  of  milk  to  cream  has  no  effect  on  the 
aldehyde  figure  calculated  on  the  cream  devoid  of  fat,  whilst  the  addition 
of  water  naturally  at  once  lowers  it. 

The  aldehyde  figure  is  determined  in  the  usual  way  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  154) 
and  calculated  to  c.c.  of  N/i  strontium  or  sodium  hydroxide  per  1,000  c.c. 
of  cream.    This  figure  is  then  calculated  to  cream  devoid  of  fat  thus: 

Aldehyde  figure  X rr" 

■^        ^  100— fat 

The  average  figure  for  cream  is  20.8  c.c,  using  N/10  strontium  hydroxide 
for  the  titration.  *  If  N/10  sodium  hydroxide  be  used  the  figure  becomes 
15.8^  c.c.  If  the  figure  obtained  is  distinctly  below  20.8  c.c.  (or  15.8  c.c.  for 
sodium  hydroxide)  the  addition  of  water  is  indicated. 

The  above  considerations  also  bear  out  the  contention  of  Richmond  that 
the  solids  not  fat  of  cream  are  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  water  present  as  they 
are  in  milk. 

In  determining  the  aldehyde  figure,  Richmond  has  suggested  the  use  of 
a  standard  pink  colour  for  the  detection  of  end  points.  The  standard  tint  is 
made  by  adding  to  10.  c.c.  of  milk  i  drop  of  0.01%  solution  of  rosaniline 
acetate  in  96%  alcohol. 

It  follows  that  the  acidities  determined  in  this  manner  will  be  slightly 
higher  (about  1.5^)  than  those  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  by  titrating  till 
the  first  pink  tinge  is  observed  to  be  permanent,  but  the  titration  for  the 
aldehyde  figure,  which  is  a  difference  only,  is  not  affected  and  is  probably 
rendered  more  accurate  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  observer's  eye  to  a  pink 
colour  varies  in  different  individuals. 

Gerber  Method  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  187).— In  order  to  simplify  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cream  into  an  ordinary  Gerber  tube,  Bracher  uses  a  small 
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glass  cup  fitted  by  a  solid  glass  stem  into  the  India-rubber  stopper  of  the  tube, 
similar  to  those  supplied  with  the  special  Gerber  tube  open  at  each  end.  The 
cup  is  made  sufficiently  wide  to  pass  into  the  opening  of  an  ordinary  Gerber 
"bottle"  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  1.25  c.c.  This  allows  about  i  grm.  of 
all  creams  to  be  weighed  into  it.  The  acid  is  run  into  the  bottle,  f oUowed  by 
10  c.c.  of  water  and  i  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol,  and  then  the  stopper  and  cup 
carefully  inserted.  The  narrow  bore  of  the  cup  prevents  the  cream  from 
running  out.    The  test  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

Analysis  of  Dried  Milks  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  239). — An  extensive  investiga- 
tion into  the  methods  of  fat  estimation  in  dried  milk  has  been  made  by  Utz.^ 
His  conclusions  are  similar  to  those  arrived  at  for  cheese,  and  he  recommends 
the  Polenske  method  (see  cheese)  as  the  best  and  quickest.  The  following 
anal3rses  are  also  due  to  him: 


Deacription 


Water 


Ash 


Pat 


Pixytctn. 
NX  6.37 


(bydifi.) 


Whole  milk 

Whole  milk 

Whole  milk 

Whole  milk 

Whole  milk 

Half  cream  milk. 
Half  cream  milk. 
Half  cream  milk. 

Skim  milk 

Skim  milk 

Skim  milk 

Cream 

Cream 


7.3S 

5-44 

37.73 

34.33 

4.14 

4.94 

37. so 

ax.  40 

7. 19 

5.65 

37.41 

35. S4 

6.43 

5.38 

39.71 

34.33 

6.33 

5.33 

36.50 

34.97 

7.31 

S.85 

30.30 
14.80 

37.6s 

8.00 

6.a6 

38.99 

6.69 

6.a6 

14.6s 

38.54 

9.04 

6.96 

1.07 

30.58 

10.31 

7.14 

X.93 

33.81 

9.0s 

6.87 

0.63 

33.35 

3.6s 

3.96 

SI. 37 

17.6s 

4.17 

4.ai 

43.80 

18.98 

35.23 

33.03 
34.21 
34.15 
36.97 
38.89 
41.95 
43.86 

53.35 
47.82 
50.20 
33-37 
28.84 


These  are  all  probably  of  German  origin. 

Analysis  of  Cheese. 

Fat  Estimation. — Considerable  attention  has  been  given  during  the  last 
year  or  two  to  the  analysis  of  cheese  particularly  as  to  its  fat  content.  In 
order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  results  this  question  has  been  fully  investigated 
by  several  workers,  particularly  by  Utz*  who  considers  that  the  best 
methods  are  (i)  the  Ratzliff-Schmid-Bondz3mski  and  (2)  the  Polenske. 

(i)  The  Ratzliff-Schmid-Bondzynski  Method. — ^3-5  grm.  of  cheese  are 
placed  in  a  flask  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.125)  and  boiled 
gently  over  a  small  flame  for  8-10  minutes.  The  solution  is  cooled  and 
poured  into  a  Gottlieb  tube,  25  c.c.  of  methylated  and  petroleum  ethers 
respectively  added,  in  that  order,  mixing  the  solution  gently  by  inversion 
after  each  addition.  The  ethereal  layer  is  allowed  to  separate  for  6  hours, 
pipetted  off  into  a  weighed  flask  and  the  acid  liquor  extracted  once  more 
with  the  same  volume  of  ethers.  The  ether  in  the  weighed  flask  is  then  dis- 
tilled off  and  the  fat  dried  to  constant  weight. 

(2)  The  Polenske  Method. — 1-1.5  grm.  of  cheese  are  placed  in  a  conical 
flask  with  10  c.c.  of  water  and  5  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.81-1.84) 
and  the  mixture  heated  over  a  small  flame,  being  allowed  to  boil  gently  for 
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a  minutes,  a  cooling  tube  being  preferably  arranged  in  the  mouth  of  the 
flask.  35  C.C.  of  water  are  then  added,  the  solution  cooled,  and  50  c.c.  of 
methylated  ether  (at  18^)  run  in  and  the  mixture  gently  shaken.  50  c.c. 
of  petroleum  ether  (at  18^)  are  added  and  the  mixture  again  gently  shaken 
for  X  minute,  and  then  cooled  in  water  at  18^.  After  15-20  minutes 
49.5  c.c.  of  the  ether  are  pipetted  o£f  and  passed  through  a  cotton  wool 
filter  into  a  small  weighed  flask.  The  cotton  wool  is  washed  two  or  three 
times  with  a  little  ether,  the  ether  then  distilled  off  and  the  fat  dried  and 
weighed. 

The  final  proposals  (April  27, 1913)  of  the  Committee  of  the  F£d6ration 
International  de  lititerie  for  the  unification  of  analytical  methods  for  cheese 
are  as  foQows: 

(i)  Estimation  of  Water. — 2-3  grm.  of  the  mixed  sample  of  cheese  are 
quickly  weighed  into  a  suitable  flat  nickel  or  platinum  dish,  containing  either 
ignited  coarse  quartz  powder  or  sea  sand  purified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
glass  stirrer,  and  the  cheese  mixed  with  the  quartz  powder  or  sea  sand  as 
equally  as  possible.    The  dish  is  then  heated  in  an  oven  at  105-110^. 

After  about  i^  hours  the  weight  is  determined  and  weighings  are  made 
at  the  expiration  of  succeeding  half  hours  till  the  weight  ceases  to  diminish. 
The  weight  of  the  cheese  residue  is  taken  as  that  of  the  dry  substance,  the 
loss  in  weight  as  the  water  of  the  cheese. 

(2)  Estimation  of  Fat. — (A)  By  Gerber's  method  (with  modified  cheese 
btUyromeler  of  Van  Gulik)  for  3  grm.  of  cheese. 

(A)  Approximate  Method. — 3  grm.  of  cheese  are  introduced  with  the  aid  of 
a  funnel  into  the  widened  part  of  the  cheese  butyrometer  (Fig.  7)  which  has 
previously  been  half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.50).  The  weighing 
of  very  soft  cheese  is  done  in  a  beaker. 

The  butjrrometer  is  then  warmed  in  a  water-bath  at  65-70**  and  the 
casein  dissolved,  shaking  and  swinging  the  butyrometer  at  intervals.  When 
no  more  particles  of  cheese  are  visible  the  butyrometer  is  left  in  the  water- 
bath  for  a  short  time,  swinging  at  intervals,  and  then  after  i  c.c.  of  amyl 
alcohol  has  been  added,  it  is  fiUed  with  sulphuric  acid  nearly  up  to  the  mark 
35.  The  contents  are  mixed  with  care,  not  swinging  (or  shaking)  the  buty- 
rometer more  than  necessary  to  ensure  complete  mixing,  then  left  for  about  5 
minutes  in  the  water-bath  and  whirled  at  a  speed  of  1,000  rotations  per 
minute.  The  diameter  of  the  disc-plate  of  the  Gerber  centrifugal  machine 
must  be  at  least  47  cm.  (the  machine  should  be  warmed  when  the  temperature 
of  the  room  is  low).  Finally  the  butyrometer  is  placed  in  a  water-bath  for 
5  minutes  at  65®  and  the  height  of  the  fatty  layer  read  at  65®. 

(B)  Hydrochloric  Acid  Method. — Final  Method. — 1-5  grm.^  of  rasped 
cheese  are  gently  boiled  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.13)  in  a 
small  flask,  shaking  until  all  small  particles  have  disappeared. 

>  In  applying  this  method  it  is  advisable  to  use,  within  these  limits,  a  smaller  quantity  of  fat  cheese 
and  a  larger  one  of  skim  milk  cheese. 
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'Fh.eaatiiet:(i)Smetham'spercolatioH  method  OT(i)  the  modified  Sckmid- 
Bondtynski  method  is  applied. 

(i)  Smetham's  Percolation  Method. — The  hydrochloric  add  soIuUm, 
when  cool,  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  flask  of  a  Smetham's  eztracCoi 
(Fig.  i8),  as  modified  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  milk,  and  the  flask  filled 
with  ether  until  it  flows  over. 

After  extraction  for  2  hours  the  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  fat  dried  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  oven  at  102°.    Dryii^  is  continued  to  constant  weight. 


For  control  a  second  flask  can  be  connected  to  the  extractor  and  treated 
as  above. 

(2)  Modified  Schmid-Bondzynski  Method. — The  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion is  carefully  introduced  into  a  100  c.c.  cylinder  and,  when  cool,  etber 
is  added  until  the  total  volume  is  about  50  c.c.  The  cylinder  is  closed  with 
a  damped  cork,  well  shaken,  and  left  for  at  least  a  hours  for  the  two  liquids 
to  separate  completely.  The  ether-fat  solution  is  then  drawn  off  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  (to  at  least  i  c.c.)  into  a  weighed  flask.    A  fresh  qiumtiiy 
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of  50  C.C.  ether  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  and  the  contents  swung  several 
times.  After  standing  i  hour  the  ether  is  again  drawn  off  as  completely  as 
possible  and  added  to  the  first  ether-fat  solution  in  the  weighed  flask. 

The  ether  is  then  distilled  off  and  the  fat  dried  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
oven  at  102®. 

Dr3dng  is  continued  to  constant  weight. 

ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  Vm. 

Page.  188.    The  percentage  of  added  water  in  cream  is  better  given  by  the  following 
formula : 

_.  ,,   .  loof+QSo— not 

Per  cent,  added  water  ■■ ~t — 7 

o.9St— f 
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By  JEROME  ALEXANDER. 

W.  Bachman^  has  investigated  the  ultramicroscopic  structure  of  jellies 
with  the  slit  and  cardioid  ultramicroscopes. 

In  the  case  of  1-2%  solutions  of  gelatin,  optically  homogeneous  except 
for  dust  particles  and  similar  impurities,  the  course  of  gelatinisation  ei- 
hibited  six  different  phases:  (i)  a  homogeneous  light-cone,  linearly  polarised; 
(2)  a  scintillating  motion,  which  gradually  resolved  into  (3)  a  dense  mass 
of  submicrons  with  a  translatory  motion;  (4)  diminution  of  the  Brownian 
movement  of  the  optical  impurities  of  the  gelatin  solution;  (5)  diminution 
of  the  translatory  motion  of  the  gelatin  submicrons  and  oscillatory  motion 
about  a  mean  position  of  equilibrium;  (6)  a  differentiated  gel  with  quiescent 
"jelly  elements"  (i.e.,  the  smallest  structural  elements  detectable  by  ultra- 
microscopic  means),  which  because  of  their  strong  linear  polarisation  of 
light,  are  probably  aggregations  of  submicrons  and  amicrons.  The  mass 
of  the  gel  is  resolved  into  ultramicroscopic  and  microscopic  elements,  which, 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  lie  near  the  limit  of  the  power  of  resolvabiUty 
of  the  microscope;  these  elements  may  be  microscopic  in  one  dimension  and 
ultramicroscopic  in  another. 

Increasing  concentration  renders  the  ultramicroscopic  heterogeneity 
of  the  jellies  less  and  less  distinct;  jellies  of  7~io%  concentration  appear 
homogeneous,  but  the  strong  polarisation  of  the  diffuse  light  cone  indicates 
that  they  are  actually  heterogeneous  and  probably  composed  of  extremely 
fine  particles  formed  into  larger  jelly  elements.  The  more  concentrated 
the  jelly,  the  closer  together  these  "jelly  elements"  would  be,  and  the  smaller 
would  be  their  difference  in  composition  and  therefore  in  refractive  power 
between  the  two  phases,  so  that  at  a  certain  concentration  the  two  phases 
would  be  indistinguishable  even  with  the  ultramicroscope,  ue.,  the  jdly 
would  appear  homogeneous.  In  the  case  of  gelatin  solutions  of  such  small 
concentration  that  they  do  not  gelatinise  (0.5%)  flocks  are  gradually  formed 
owing  to  the  aggregation  of  isolated  "jelly  elements"  or  of  submicrons. 

The  observations  in  all  cases  indicate  a  very  much  finer  structure  for 
jellies  than  that  described  by  Biitschli.  Jellies  treated  with  alcohol  or 
chromic  acid  showed  under  the  microscope  the  honeycomb  structure  of 
Biitschli,  but  the  structure  revealed  by  the  ultramicroscope  was  a  granular 
("globulitic")  one;  and  it  was  found  that  the  alcohol  (or  chromic  add) 

1  Zeit,  anorg.  Chem.,  i9Xi»  73>  125-173. 
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caused  coagulation  and  shrinking  (dehydration)  and  that  these  are  the 
cause  of  the  honeycomb  structure  of  BUtschli,  the  true  structure  of  the 
jelly  being  much  finer.  ^ 

For  the  detection  of  glue  in  sizing  materials  E.  Schmidt  (Farber  Ztg., 
24,  97-98)  uses  ammonium  molybdate  and  a  modified  Nessler's  solution, 
which  he  finds  more  sensitive  than  the  biuret  test  or  precipitation  with 
tannin.  The  special  Nessler  solution  is  prepared  by  making  ordinary  Nessler 
solution  slightly  add  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering  to  remove  the  red 
precipitate.  The  clear  yellow  filtrate  is  a  sensitive  test  for  glue  even  in  the 
presence  of  ammoniiun  salts. 

Both  of  these  reagents  give  a  faint  turbidity  with  a  solution  containing 
o.ocooi  grm.  glue  in  5  c.c.  water.  Norgine  and  albumin  interfere  with  the 
test,  and  must  be  removed  by  adding  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  solution,  freed 
from  fat,  and  then  filtering. 

Detectton  of  Gelatin* — ^The  provisional  method  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agricidture^  for  the  detection  of  gelatin  consists  in  shaking  10 
CO.  of  the  cream  with  10  c.c.  of  acid  mercuric  nitrate  solution,  filtering 
after  5  minutes,  and  adding  an  equal  volume  of  picric  acid  solution;  a  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  if  gelatin  is  present.  G.  E.  Patrick'  pointed  out  that 
sour  cream  containing  no  gelatin  frequently  gives  the  above  reaction,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  "pseudo-gelatin"  decomposition  products.  A. 
Seidenberg^  found  tfa^t  the  two  precipitates  may  be  differentiated  by  the 
fact  that  while  both  precipitates  are  soluble  on  heating  in  slightly  acid 
solutions,  only  the  "gelatin  picrate"  is  soluble  in  hot  neutral  water  alone. 
The  picric  acid  .precipitate  from  sow:  cream  appears  to  be  entirely  insoluble 
in  hot  water,  after  all  the  picric  or  other  acid  has  been  removed.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  picric  acid  precipitate  is  shaken  vigorously  to  cause  it 
to  coalesce,  and  after  standing,  most  of  the  liquid  can  be  siphoned  off.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water  containing  2  or  3  drops  of  ammo- 
nium hydroxide  to  100  c.c,  until  the  washings  are  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus; 
it  is  then  boiled  with  10-20  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  filtered  hot  into  a  test- 
tube.  If  gelatin  is  present,  the  cooled  filtrate  will  give  a  decided  precipitate 
with  an  equal  volume  of  picric  acid  solution.  By  this  method  it  is  possible 
to  detect  0.5%  of  gelatin  in  20-25  c*c.  of  sour  cream. 

To  separate  gelatin  from  an  aqueous  solution  containing  proteins, 
albumoses,  peptones,  mudn  and  casein,  Berr&r*  adds  to  the  solution  about 
2  volumes  of  a  mixture  of  i  part  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric 
acid  with  4  parts  of  96%  alcohol.  The  gelatin  alone  remains  in  solution, 
and  after  filtration  may  be  quantitatively  precipitated  by  adding  about  i^ 
volumes  of  saturated  aqueous  picric  acid  solution  and  allowing  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  12  hours  at  10^.    By  this  means  he  accurately  estimated 

<  See  alio  R.  Zngmondy,  ZtiL  anorg.  Ckem,,  zyxXi  7if  356-377. 
s  BmU.  X07»  r€9.,  131. 
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gelatin  mixed  with  milk  and  egg  albumin.  The  gelatin  picric-acid  precipi- 
tate was  washed  with  a  solution  of  potassium  mercuric  iodide  until  the 
washings  were  no  longer  yellow  in  colour;  the  quantity  of  gelatin  in  the 
residue  was  foimd  by  estimating  the  nitrogen  content. 

For  the  qualitative  detection  of  gelatin  in  the  presence  of  proteins,  the 
filtrate  from  the  alcohol-aqueous  picric-acid  solution,  is  tested  with  picric 
acid  solution,  a  yellowish-white  opalescence  being  formed  even  at  a  concen- 
tration of  I  in  100,000.    The  opalescence  is  best  detected  by  a  "ring-test" 

Berr&r  also  found  that  the  solubility  of  purified  gelatin  in  cold  water  is 
0.56,  0.60  and  0.62%  at  temperatures  of  17**,  18®  and  19**  respectivdy. 
These  concentrations  approximate  to  the  minimum  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  jelly;  thus  a  0.7%  solution  in  hot  water  sets  to  a  thin  jelly  on  cool- 
ing. If  a  saturated  solution,  formed  in  the  cold,  remains  in  contact  with 
pieces  of  gelatin,  a  partial  separation  of  the  dissolved  substance  occurs  upon 
further  cooling,  but  no  gelatinisation.  Neither  alcohol  nor  metaphos- 
phoric  acid  precipitates  gelatin  completely  from  aqueous  solutions.  The 
same  is  true  of  picric  acid  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  8^  complete 
precipitation  occurs  on  adding  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  aqueous  picric 
acid  solution.  When  gelatin  is  completely  precipitated  by  add  reagents, 
e.g,j  by  a  solution  containing  picric  acid  and  potassium  mercuric  iodide  (the 
precipitate  may  in  this  case  be  safely  washed  with  water)  the  gelatin  and 
acid  combine  in  definite  proportions,  i  molecular  equivalent  of  acid  combin- 
ing with  a  quantity  of  gelatin  containing  to  atoms  of  nitrogen.  On  the 
assumption  that  i  molecular  equivalent  of  acid  unites  with  i  molecule  of 
gelatin,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  latter  must  be  823  (Paal  found  900). 

The  nitrogen  content  of  picric  acid  or  of  precipitates  containing  this 
compound  and  proteins  or  gelatin,  may  be  estimated  accurately  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Kjeldahl  method.  The  material  is  treated  in  a  Kjeldahl 
flask,  with  0.5-1  grm.  of  iron  filings,  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  20  c.c.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  some  copper  sulphate;  the  mixture  is  heated 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  subsequent  operations  carried  out  as  usual 

To  replace  hide  powder  in  tannin  analysis,  E.  Giusiana^  proposes  the 
use  of  fish  glue  or  golatin  previously  tanned  in  a  basic  chrome  soluticHi  pre- 
pared from  100  grm.  of  chrome  alum  crystals,  1,000  c.c.  of  water  and  15 
grm.  of  crystallised  sodium  carbonate.  After  soaking  for  24  hours  in  thb 
solution,  thin  sheets  of  gelatin  are  completely  taimed  and  are  quite  insolu- 
ble in  hot  water.  They  are  washed,  neutralised  in  1%  ammonia,  again 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried  between  filter  papers.  The  tanned  gelatin 
may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  distilled  water.  For  100  c.c.  tannin  solution 
the  equivalent  of  5  grm.  of  dry  gelatin  is  used.  The  shakings,  filtrati(»s, 
etc.,  are  the  same  as  in  the  hide  powder  process. 

>  J.  Am.  Leather  Chem,  Assoc. ^  19x3,  8»  143. 
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By  JOHN  PHILLIPS  STREET. 


MUSCLE  EXTRACTIVES. 

G^^cogen. — ^Trowbridge  and  Francis^  obtained  the  foUowing  percentages 
of  glycogen  in  beef  liver  and  lean  beef  muscle: 


Description  of  animal 


Glycogen  in  liver 


Glycogen  in  lean  muscle 


Very  fat  Short-horn,  4H  years. . 

Leftn  Jeney  cow,  6  years 

Fairly  fat  ettiort-hom.  3H  years. 

Fat  yearling  Hereford 

Fat  Hereford*  20  months 

Thin  Hereford,  2  years 

Very  thin  Her^ord,  33  months. 
Thin  Hereford,  xz  months 

Very  fat  Hereford,  3  years. 

Painy  fat  Hereford,  18  months. 


%  I  '         % 

Slati^tered  3-3  hours  after  regular  A.M.  feed 


3.803 
a.  337 
i.aio 

q.pa? 

0.830 

Slaughtered  5HS  hours 
0.965 
0.913 
0.635 


0.663 
0.697 
0.343 
0.375 
0.309 
after  regular  A.M.  feed 

0.569 
0.4x6 
0.158 


Slaughtered  9  hours  after  regular  A.M.  feed 
1. 160 


0.384 


0.X40 


The  above  data  show  the  greater  tendency  of  older  animals  to  store  gly- 
cogen and  the  influence  of  the  length  of  time  elapsing  after  feeding  before  the 
animal  is  slaughtered  on  the  amount  of  glycogen  that  remains  stored  in  the 
oigans  and  muscles.  Furthermore,  the  glycogen-content  of  the  muscle  of  the 
emaciated  Hereford  steer  (0.416%)  shows  that  notwithstanding  this  emaciated 
condition,  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  carcass  contained  no  fat  which  could 
be  separated  mechanically,  the  muscle  still  contained  glycogen  in  consider- 
able quantity. 

Trowbridge  and  Francis  also  obtained  {}oc.  cU.)  the  following  percentages 
of  glycogen  in  cow  liver  and  horse  flesh  at  various  periods  of  time  after 
slaughter. 

Liver  of  cow  Glycogen  Horse  flesh  Glycogen 

%  % 

After  3  hours  13  minutes         3 .  13  After  36  minutes o .  146 

After  X  week 3.67        *  After  23  hours 0.073 

After  15  days 3.34  After  3  days 0.0x3 

These  experiments  show  that  the  glycogen-content  of  beef  muscle  and 
beef  liver  ranges  from  o.i  to  0.7,  and  from  0.2  to  3.8%,  respectively;  that 
starvation  or  extreme  debility  does  not  cause  complete  removal  of  glycogen 
from  the  muscle  or  liver;  that  the  glycogen  slowly  decreases,  but  does  not 
entirely  disappear  when  the  meat  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  6.5**  C.  for  over 

1  J.  Ind,  Eng.  Chem.t  19x0,  2,  315. 
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two  weeks;  that  glycogen  may  be  present  even  when  the  liver  is  unfit  for 
food;  that  horse  flesh  is  subject  to  an  enzymatic  hydrolysis  of  the  glycogen 
similar  to  that  of  beef;  and  finally  that  the  glycogen  content  cannot  be  said 
to  offer  an  absolute  or  even  approximate  basis  for  distinguishing  beef  from 
horse  flesh. 

Estimation  of  Oncogen. — Starkenstein^  calls  attention  to  a  source  of 
error  in  Pfliiger's  method.  Ferric  hydroxide,  which  may  be  present,  is  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  glycogen.  The  insoluble  portion  ob- 
tained after  treating  the  tissue  with  potassium  hydroxide  should  be  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  glycogen  estimated  in  the  solution.  Unless 
this  is  done  the  error  may  amount  to  as  much  as  50%  of  the  total  glycogen 
present. 

Bierry  and  Gruzewska*  suggest  the  following  method,  which  they  daim 
gives  excellent  results: 

Place  2$  grm.  of  finely  hashed  meat  in  a  flask  containing  25  c.c.  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  solution.  Heat  for  15  minutes  till  the  tissue  is  completely 
dissolved,  then  in  an  autoclave  at  100^  for  30  minutes.  Cool,  neutralise  to 
litmus  with  hydrochloric  acid,  make  up  to  100  c.c,  and  heat  in  an  autoclave 
at  1 20^  for  30  minutes.  Cool  and  neutralise  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Precipi- 
tate the  proteins  with  mercuric  nitrate.  Filter  the  liquid  brought  up  to  300 
C.C.  with  the  wash  water  and  add  zinc  powder  to.  remove  excess  of  mercuiy. 
After  several  hours  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained.  Estimate  the  dextrose  in 
a  10  c.c.  aliquot  and  multiply  by  0.927  to  obtain  the  weight  of  glycogen. 

Estimation  of  Lactic  Add. — Meissner'  concentrates  the  lactate  solution 
to  a  syrup,  then  treats  with  5  c.c.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  rubs  with  dry  cal- 
cium sulphate  to  form  a  powder.  This  is  extracted  with  ether  for  7-9  hours, 
thus  removing  the  lactic  acid  quantitatively.  The  extract  is  concentrated 
and  the  acid  titrated,  or  estimated  as  carbon  monoxide  by  conversion  into 
the  barium  salt,  concentrating  to  dryness  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  decomposition  is  usually 
complete  at  100°,  but  the  flask  may  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Yoshikawa^  estimates  i-Iactic  acid  by  measuring^  the  rotation  of  its 
lithium  salt. 

Detection  of  InositoL — ^AU  of  the  inositols  upon  oxidation  with  nitric  add 
yield  coloured  oxyquinone  derivatives.  In  canying  out  thb  test  Scherer's 
method^  is  generally  used.  Treat  a  small  amount  of  the  material  to  be 
tested  with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  'evaporate  on  a  water-bath  almost  to 
dryness;  add  a  little  ammoniacal  barium  chloride  or  calcium  chloride,  and 
again  evaporate  the  solution.  If  inositol  is  present,  a  beautiful  rose-red 
colour  will  develop;  0.5  mg.  of  inositol  may  be  detected. 

<  Biockem,  Ziik,  1910*  37,  S3* 

*Comtt,  rend.,  1913*  150. 1491. 

•  Biockem,  Zeit.,  19x5,  68»  Z75> 

«  ZHt,  Physiol.  Chem.,  Z9i3t  87f  38a* 

*Litbig*9  Ann.,  1850.  73i  3aa;  zSsa.  8z,  375* 
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Sddl^  has  modified  the  test  by  using  ammoniacal  strontium  acetate  to 
develop  the  colour  and  in  this  way  0.3  mg.  may  be  detected. 

Salkowski'  has  still  further  modified  the  Scherer  test  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve a  small  amoimt  of  the  substance  in  1-2  drops  of  nitric  acid,  add  a 
few  drops  of  10%  calcium  chloride  solution,  then  a  few  drops  of  1-2% 
platinic  chloride  solution,  and  evaporate  the  whole  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The 
presence  of  inositol  is  indicated  by  a  rose-red  to  brick-red  colour,  the  test 
being  sensitive  to  o.i  mg. 

Nitrogenous  Muscle  Extractives. 

Occairence. — Wilson'  has  reviewed  in  detail  the  work  of  recent  years  on 
the  nitrogenous  extractives  of  muscle.  The  following  is  a  sunmiary  of  the 
various  nitrogenous  compounds  thus  far  found  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals: 

Amino-adds. — Alanine, — ^In  beef  extracts  and  the  muscle  of  lobster, 
salmon,  tunny,  snapper,  crab  and  dried  codfish. 

GlycocoUrr—la  scallop,  mussel,  crab  extract  and  shell  fish;  none  in  octopus* 

Gluiamic  Acid. — ^In  beef  extract  and  dried  codfish. 

Leucine. — In  Crustacea,  cephalopods,  spiders  and  insects;  specifically  in 
crab  extract,  lobster,  cuttlefish,  sardines  and  crab. 

Tyrosine. — ^In  crab  extract,  lobster,  sardines,  snapper,  crab  and  many 
invertebrates. 

Histidine. — In  beef  extract,  bonito,  tunny,  salmon  and  sardines. 

Arginine. — In  crab  extract,  lobster,  cr^b  and  clam. 

Lysine. — In  crab  extract  and  lobster. 

Proline. — In  lobster. 

Tryptophane. — In  crab. 

Taurine. — In  oyster,  cuttlefish,  octopus,  frog,  alligator,  cephalopods, 
mollusca,  periwinkle,  abalone,  beef  extract  and  dried  codfish. 

D^eptides. — Anhydride  of  d-alanyl-d-alanine.    In  beef  extract. 

Carnosine  {Ignotine). — In  beef  extract,  muscles  of  ox,  bonito,  tunny, 
salmon,  eel,  calf,  rabbit,  sardine,  horse  and  pig.  None  found  in  liver  or 
kidney  extracts.  Several  investigators  have  failed  to  obtain  it  from  in- 
vertebrate muscle. 

Methylguanidine. — In  beef  extract  and  muscle  of  ox,  haddock,  calf,  horse 
and  codfish.    It  has  been  found  in  liver  extract  but  not  in  kidney  extract.. 

Creatine  and  Creatinine. — In  the  muscle  of  practically  all  vertebrates. 

Tritnethylatnine. — In  fish  and  invertebrate  extracts.  It  is  possibly 
present  only  in  small  amounts  in  living  muscle. 

Choline. — ^In  beef  extract,  crab  extract,  dogfish  and  in  many  plant  and 
animal  tissues. 

»  Chem.  Zeit..  1887.  xi,  676. 

*Z€it.  Physiol.  Chem.,  1910. 69,  478. 

■  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrogenous  Extractives  of  Muscle  Tissues,  Thesis,  Yale  Univ.,  19 14. 
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Neurine. — In  beef  extract  and  haddock. 

Carnomuscarine. — ^In  beef  extract. 

Beiatne. — ^In  sugar  beet  and  many  plant  and  animal  extracts;  also  in 
muscle  extracts  of  shrimp,  crab,  oyster,  clam,  dogfish,  cuttlefish,  octopas, 
mussel,  dried  codfish,  scallop,  periwinkle  and  lamprey. 

Neosine, — In  beef  extract,  crab  extract  and  ox  muscle. 

CarnUine. — In  beef  extract  and  muscle  of  ox,  calf,  horse  and  pig;  not  in 
kidney  or  liver  extracts. 

Myokynine. — In  dog  and  horse. 

Oblitine. — In  beef  extract. 

Purines. — HypoxatUhine,  xanthine,  guanine  and  uric  add.  In  muscle 
extracts. 

Carnine. — In  beef  extract  and  horse  muscle. 

Inosinic  acid. — In  beef  extract. 

Miscellaneous  Compounds. — Metkylamine,    In  fiesh  of  coot. 

Iminazolethylamine. — In  tunny. 

Urea. — Probably  present  in  small  amount  in  all  muscle  extracts.  Un- 
usually large  amounts  in  muscle  extracts  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Compounds  of  Unknown  Structure. — VUiaiine  and  Creaiosine,--ln 
beef  extract. 

Canirine. — In  crabs  and  snapper. 

CrangUine  and  Crangonine. — In  crab  extract. 

Mdolonthine. — In  cockchafer. 

Wilson  gives  in  his  thesis  an  extensive  bibliography  of  muscle  extractives. 
The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  papers  by  Ackermann,  Becker,  Blafaa, 
Bottazzi,  Buglia  and  Constantino,  Cabella,  Demjanowski,  Dietrich,  £in- 
beck,  V.  Furth,  Gulewitsch,  Jansen,  Jona,  Krimberg  and  Israilsky,  Mauth- 
ner,  Mendel,  Micko,  Myers  and  Fine,  Smorodinzew,  Suzuki,  Wflson  and 
Yoshimura,  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  three  years,  chiefly  in  Zrf. 
physiol.  Chem.,  J.  Biol,  Chem.,  Biochem.  Zeit.,  and  Amer,  J.  Physiol, 


Estimation  of  Nitrogenous 

Creatine  and  Creatinine. — The  Folin  method  with  its  various  modifica- 
tions continues  to  be  the  standard  method  for  determining  these  meat  bases. 
Wieland^  has  pointed  out  that  the  salts  of  acetic  acid,  semi-carbazide, 
dioxyguanidine  and  quinol  give  a  red  colour  with  picric  acid  and  soda. 
Sudendorf  and  Lahrmann^  have  made  a  similar  observation,  and  have 
modified  the  method  by  using  a  i%  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
which  removes  the  interfering  substances.  After  this  treatment  tomato 
juice,  yeast  extract,  caramel  and  acetone  did  not  give  the  Jaff£  reacti<m. 

Thompson,  Wallace  and  Clotworthy'  reconmiend  creatinine  picrate  or 

^  Konserven-Zeit.t  X4»  249. 

*ZeU.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1915,  ap.  i. 

*  Biochem,  Jour.,  1913,  7,  445. 
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the  double  picrate  of  creatinine  and  potassium  for  control  of  the  standard 
dichromate  solution  in  the  Folin  method.  In  estimating  creatinine  in 
weak  solutions,  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  an  equal  quantity 
of  N/i  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  either  on  the  water-bath  for  3  hours 
or  in  the  autoclave  for  25  minutes  at  117^  C.  (identical  results  were  obtained 
by  both  methods  of  heating).  The  optimum  time  and  temperature  for 
the  development  of  the  colour  were  7  minutes  and  15-17^  C.  For  accurate 
work  the  readings  on  the  colour  scale  are  strictly  proportional  only  if 
they  lie  between  limits  of  7  and  9  mm.  Dextrose  to  the  extent  of  10% 
does  not  affect  the  estimation  of  creatinine.^  ^ 

Folin  himself  has  discarded  potassium  dichromate  as  the  colour  stand- 
ard, preferring  creatinine  zinc  chloride.  His  own  most  recent  modification 
of  the  method  of  estimating  creatine  in  muscle  is  as  foUows:  Transfer  5  grm« 
of  comminuted  muscle  to  a  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  add  100  c.c. 
of  N/2  sulphuric  acid.  Cover  the  flask  with  tin  foil  and  heat  in  the 
autoclave  at  130-135®  for  30-40  minutes.  After  cooling  to  below  100® 
open  the  autoclave,  cool  the  contents  of  the  flask  and  transfer  to  a  200 
c.c.  flask.  Shake  for  a  short  time  to  break  up  the  skeletal  tissues,  dilute  to 
200  c.c.  and  mix  well.  Filter  and  titrate  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  with  10% 
sodium  hydroxide  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  To  another  10 
c.c.  portion  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  add  20  c.c.  of  saturated  picric  acid  and  enough 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  give  1.5  c.c.  in  excess  of  that  required  to 
neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid.  As  standards  use  a  solution  containing  crea- 
tinine equivalent  to  i  mg.  of  creatine  per  c.c.  (1.389  grm.  creatinine  zinc 
chloride)  for  striated  muscle,  and  standards  half  as  strong  for  other  muscle. 
In  the  former  case  set  the  standard  at  10  mm.,  in  the  latter  at  20  mm. 
In  either  case  4,000  divided  by  the  reading  of  the  unknown  in  millimeters 
gives  the  creatine  in  milligrams  per  100  grm.  of  muscle.'     (See  also  p.  565.) 

Phoi^horus  Compounds. 

Forbes  and  Keith*  have  published  a  very  extensive  (709  pages)  review 
of  the  literature  of  phosphorus  compounds  in  animal  metabolism,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.    A  very  complete  bibliography  is  given. 

Inorgiaxiic  Phoq^horus. — In  estimating  inorganic  phosphorus  in  meat 
and  eggs,  Chapin  and  Powick^  extract  the  inorganic  phosphoric  acid  by 
using  approximately  N/10  hydrochloric  acid  with  an  excess  of  picric  acid, 
the  estimation  being  made  in  aliquots  of  the  filtrate.  In  case  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  sample  is  not  known  and  the  volume  of  the  material  insoluble 
in  the  extracting  liquid  cannot  be  neglected,  a  known  amount  of  potassiimi 
iodide  may  be  added  as  a  "marker,"  and  from  the  concentration  of  potas- 
sium iodide  in  the  extract  the  degree  of  dilution  by  the  water  in  the  sample 

I  Of.  also  Bftur  and  TrQmpler,  Zeit.  Nahr.  Gennussm.,  19x4,  a7,  697. 
*See  J.  BUA.  Chem.,  1914,  17,  463-493« 
*Okio  Air,  ExpL  Stat.,  Tech.  BuU.  No,  5.  X9X4- 
^J,  Bioi,  Chetn.,  1915,  ao,  97. 
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may  be  calculated.  The  potassium  iodide  is  estimated  by  Schirmer's  nitrous 
acid — urea  method.^  The  phosphoric  acid  is  first  precipitated  with  magnesia 
mixture  and  then  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  by  Lorentz's  method. 
As  eggs  deteriorate,  as  judged  by  ph3rsical  means,  there  is  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  inorganic  to  total  phosphorus. 

Tin  in  Canned  Foods. 

Baker*  obtains  tin  sulphide  in  the  usual  way  from  loo  grm.  of  canned 
food  (digesting  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  precipitating  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide).  This  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  addition 
of  potassium  chlorate;  a  few  pieces  of  aluminum  foil  are  then  added  to  the 
boiling  solution  to  eliminate  all  the  chlorine,  and  the  tin  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  adding  about  i  grm.  of  aluminum  foil,  this  and  subsequent 
operations  being  carried  out  while  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  is  main- 
tained over  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  mixture  is  again  heated,  the 
tin  dissolving  to  form  stannous  chloride  and,  after  the  addition  of  air-free 
water,  the  solution  is  titrated  with  N/ioo  iodine  solution,  using  starch  as 
indicator. 

Decomposition  of  Meat 

Ottolenghi'  has  reviewed  the  methods  proposed  to  trace  the  ripening 
of  meat  and  to  ascertain  when  active  decomposition  begins.  Only  Sdrensen's 
method^  of  estimating  amino-adds  and  the  microscopical  examinatioQ  for 
bacteria  were  found  to  be  of  practical  use,  though  Chodat's  tyrosinase-^ 
cresol  reaction  and  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  and  the  condition  of  the 
serum  gave  reliable  results  but  were  too  time-consuming  and  required  a  too 
elaborate  manipulation.  The  amount  of  amino-adds  (expressed  as  N) 
should  not  exceed  350  mg.  per  100  grm.  of  fat-  and  tendon-free  meat  dried 
at  70^.  Well-kept  meat  on  this  basis  usually  contains  190-320  mg.,  and 
meat  in  incipient  state  of  decomposition  340-700  mg.  As  marked  de- 
composition approaches,  ammonia  is  formed,  which  interferes  with  the 
estimatibn,  causing  low  results  unless  first  removed  by  distillation. 


Estimation  of 

Folin's  method^  for  the  determination  of  ammonia  in  urine  by  means  of 
an  air  current  is  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  ammonia  in  meat  foods. 
The  most  recent  modification  of  this  method*  is  as  follows  (compare  p.  564): 

Arrange  five  vessels  in  series  as  follows:  (i)  A  bottle  containing  sulphunc 
acid,  with  a  Hopkins  safety  bulb,  to  purify  the  entering  air;  (2)  a  litre  flask 
containing  25  grm.  of  sample,  250  c.c.  of  water,  5  grm.  of  sodium  chloride 
and  I  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  (alcohol  may  be  added  to  prevent  foaming); 

^  Arch.  Pharm.,  19x3,  350,  448. 

*Wh  Inst.  Congr.  AppL  Cnem.t  19x3.  x8,  35. 

*Zeil.  Nahr,  Cenussm.,  1913,  36,  738, 


«  BioeJum.  Zeit.,  1908,  7»  43.  407. 

•Zfil.  Physiol,  Chem.,  1903-03. 87,  161. 

•I/.  S.  Dtpu  Agr„  Bur,  of  Chem.,  191 3.  Circ,  i 
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(3)  a  250  C.C.  safety  flask;  (4)  a  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  Folin  absorption  tube, 
containing  N/io  sulphuric  acid;  (5)  a  100  c.c.  safety  flask.  The  last  flask 
should  be  connected  with  an  air  pump  powerful  enough  to  draw  the  ammonia 
over  into  the  standard  acid.  Alcohol  may  be  substituted  almost  wholly  for 
the  water  if  the  air  current  is  weak.  Titrate  the  standard  acid  at  intervals 
of  an  hour  until  no  more  ammonia  is  given  off,  carrying  out  a  control  ex- 
periment at  the  same  time.  Methyl-red,  cochineal  or  congo  red  may  be 
used  in  aqueous  solution,  methyl-red  or  cochineal  in  alcoholic. 


Frozen  Meat 

Wright^  has  studied  the  changes  in  New  Zealand  lamb  and  mutton  when 
ezp>osed  to  temperatures  from  2^  to  19^  F.  for  periods  up  to  160  days. 
A  progressive  increase  was  noted  in  the  soluble  nitrogen,  this  increasing 
from  21.7  to  75.5%  after  14  days.  The  ammoniacal  nitrogen  rose  from  0.8 
to  53%  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Under  cold  storage  a  loss  of  from  2.5  to  3.5% 
of  moisture  was  observed,  with  an  increase  of  proteose,  peptone  and  meat 
bases,  and  a  decrease  in  coagulable  nitrogen,  ammoniacal  nitrogen  remain- 
ing unchanged. 

Meat  Extracts. 

In  the  list  of  papers  given  on  page  396,  Vol.  VIII,  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  extensive  investigation  of  commercial  meat  extracts  made  by  Street' 
A  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given  in  the  above  report. 
The  following  are  Street's  maximum  and  minimum  values  for  thirty-five 
brands  of  paste  and  fluid  preparations: 


Paste  preparations 

Fluid  preparations 

• 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

36.54 

14.79 

68.37 

42.03 

77.90 

51. 56 

41.07 

19. OS 

36.38 

14.45 

31.56 

ZZ.38 

0.50 

0.04 

0.63 

0.00 

17.81 

3.50 

11.44 

3.99 

25.05 

0.00 

15.84 

2. 03 

t.22 

1. 15 

3.87 

0.88 

ia.65 

3.39 

4.8X 
6.64 

1.73 

14.  SO 

3.74 

2.40 

9.07 

1.90 

4.24 
5.36 

Z.18 

10.47 

5.03 

1.78 

0.34 
0.26 

0.00 

0.99 

0.00 

0.00  . 

O.IO 

0.00 

0.74 

0.13 

0.58 

o.xx 

7.89 

3.93 

3.ao 

0.64 

4.37 

0.63 

3.30 

0.80 

5. 04 

0.44 

X.S9 

0.3X 

1.85 

0.07 

0.49 

0.00 

1.30 

0.03 

0.48 

0.90 

0.83 

0.16 

0.36 

0.07 

1.87 

0.14 

1.76 

0.36 

Water , 

Organic  qiatter. 
Ash. 


Petroletam  ether  extract 

Chlorine 

«added  salt* 

Photphoric  acid 

Potash ! 

Acidity.*  phenolphthalein , 

Acidity,*  litmas 

Nitrogen,  total , 

Nitrogen  insoluble 

Nitrogen,  coagulable 

Nitrogen,  ammonia 

Nitrogen,  ppt.  by  tannin  salt 

Nitrogen,  meat  baseti 

Nitrogen,  ppt.  b)r  sine  sulphate 

Nitrogen,  creatinine 

Nitrogen,  creatine 

Nitrogen  purine 

Nitrogen,  undetermined  meat  bases. 


>/.  Soc,  Ckem,  Jnd.,  19x2,  31,  965. 

*Conu.  Agr,  Expt.  Stct,  RepL,  1908,  606-673. 

•  See  Allen's  Comm.  Org.  Anal.,  1913.  Vol.  VIII,  394. 

«  c.c.  N  lio  KOH  per  gram  of  sample. 
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Street  also  reports  (loc.  cit.)  the  analyses  of  certain  proprietary  meat 
preparations  as  shown  on  preceeding  page. 

Micko^  has  continued  his  extensive  studies  on  meat  extracts  and  bouillon 
cubes,  and  in  the  papers  referred  to  discusses  exhaustively  the  methods  of 
analysis  and  the  basis  of  interpretation  of  the  results  secured. 

Einbeck^  has  isolated  from  meat  extract,  succinic  acid  and  fumaric 
add,*  but  could  not  establish  the  presence  of  malic  acid.  Krimberg  and 
Izrailsky^  isolated  creatinine. 

Salkowski*  points  out  that  zinc  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate  precipitate 
purine  bases,  but  from  flesh  extracts  colloids  which  interfere  with  further 
isolation  of  the  bases  may  also  be  precipitated.  The  colloids  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  heating  the  extract  with  dilute  nitric  acid  before  the  zinc 
chloride  treatment. 

Smorodinzew*  compared  the  yield  of  meat  bases  obtained  by  various  sub- 
sulphate  methods  and  found  that  treatment  with  a  10%  mercuric  solution 
in  5%  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitation  of  the  filtrate,  after  removal  of 
mercury,  with  phosphotungstic  acid  gave  the  best  yields  of  purine  bases 
and  camosine.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  considerably  reduced  the 
yield  of  camosine;  the  addition  of  lead  salts  likewise  reduced  the  yield  of 
camosine  and  only  slightly  improved  that  of  methylguanidine.  Purine 
bases  are  not  completely  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  and  their 
precipitation  is  apparently  unaffected  by  lead  salts  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Smorodinzew  found  ox  flesh  to  contain  0.024%  of  purine,  0.265  of  camo- 
sine, 0.051  of  methylguanidine  and  0.029%  of  carnitine.  He  also  found  that 
extract  of  mutton  contained  twice  the  amount  of  purines  and  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  carnitine  found  in  beef  extract,  but  only  one-third  the  camosine 
and  one-half  the  methylguanidine.  Mutton  also  contains  more  purines  and 
carnitine  and  less  camosine  and  methylguanidine  than  horse  flesh. 

Partition  of  Nitrogen  in  Meat  Extracts. 

Cook^  has  continued  his  studies  on  means  of  differentiating  plant,  yeast 
and  meat  extracts,  using  the  methods  previously  employed  together  with 
the  following  method  of  Rippetoe  for  nitrogen  precipitated  by  acid  aclohol: 

NUrogen  Precipitated  by  A  cid- Alcohol. — ^Transfer  10  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  extract  ( =  i  grm.)  to  a  200  c.c.  glass-stoppered  measuring  cylinder, 
add  1.2  c.c.  of  12%  hydrochloric  acid,  mix,  add  absolute  alcohol  to  the 
mark,  mix  thoroughly  and  set  aside  for  several  hours  at  20-25^.  If  neces- 
sary, make  up  to  mark,  filter  and  transfer  100  c.c.  to  a  Kjeldahl  flask,  evapo- 
rate the  alcohol  on  a  water-bath  and  determine  the  nitrogen  in  the  residue. 

^Zeit,  Nakr.  Genussm.,  x9X3t  a6a  321;  19x4.  aSi  489. 

*Z*u,  pkysiol,  Chem.,  X913.  S7t  X4S> 

•  Same  iotinial.  1914,  00,  30X. 

^Same  jcmmal,  19x3.  e8»  334. 

^Biochim.  Zeit.,  X913,  55,  354. 

*Ztii.  pkysiot.  Chem.,  X9X4.  9a>  a  14*  aaz. 

'/.  Anur,  Chtm,  Soe.,  19x4,  36,  iSSi. 
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Cook  found  no  creatine  or  creatinine  and  very  little  purine  nitrogen  in  the 
plant  extracts.  The  yeast  extracts  showed  high  purines  and  no  creatine  or 
creatinine.  Plant  and  yeast  extracts  did  not  give  the  biuret  reaction.  All 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  plant  extract  was  found  in  the  filtrate  after  applying 
acid-alcohol,  in  the  form  chiefly  of  mono-amino  adds  and  ammonia.  About 
25%  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  meat  and  yeast  extracts  is  precipitated  by  acid- 
alcohol.  The  plant  extracts  3deld  a  much  larger  percentage  of  ammoniacal 
nitrogen  than  the  meat  or  yeast  extracts. 


PARTITION  OF  NITROGEN  OF  PLANT,  YEAST,  AND  MEAT  EXTRACTS. 


Percentage  of  total  nitrogen 


Total 
nitrogen 


Am- 
monia 
nitrogen 


Total 
creati- 
nine ni- 
trogen 


Purine 
nitrogen 


Nitrogen 
in  phofi- 
photung 
Stic  acid 
filtrate 


Nitrogen 
in  acid- 
alcohol 
filtrate 


Nitrogen 

in  tannin 

salt 

filtrate 


Aniiao-uitrogcs 


Pormol 
method 


Van^ 

Slyke 

method 


Meat  extracts. 


Yeast  extract. 
Plant  extracts. 


9.56 
9.6s 
7.68 

9.6s 
7.49 
5.35 
5.23 

6.34 
6.33 
6.27 

6.47 
6.08 
6.63 


2.6a 

2.49 
1.56 


a. 43 

7.46 
12.78 

11.33 

6.03 

12.98 

10.56 


22.49 

22.59 

32.42 

29.01 
27.50 

O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 


3.3s 
352 
2.86 

4.92 

0.13 

XX. 22 

0.42 

0.44 
0.25 

0.44 

0.46 
0.33 


6.84 
71. 35 
49.74 

49.96 
85.85 
84.08 


83.25 
63.68 
84.04 
86.88 


78.04 

78.4s 

100.00 

76.73 

89.19 

73.15 

xoo.oo 

99.69 

100.00 

98.56 

xoo.oo 
99.67 
99.2s  , 


54.91 
55.85 
73.04 
59.37 

64. 2K 
56.07 

94- 46 

89.95 

92.66 

84. 5' 

92. 

91.40 


n 


10.94 
10.94 
10.63 

10. 27* 

9-53 
17.64 

36.71 
36.43 
30.64 
35.88 

30. 75 
35.8s 
34-08 


X8.50 

18. 3J 

IS.6J 

XS-54 

nM 
32.71 
65. 77 
57-41 

45  1} 

67. 7I 

44-» 
6X.1S 

57. 3t 


Bouillon  Cubes. 

Many  analyses  of  these  preparations  have  been  reported  and  methods 
worked  out  for  estimating  the  percentage  of  meat  extract  present.' 
Cook^  gives  the  following  analyses  of  certain  typical  brands: 


ANALYSES  OF  BOUILLON  CUBES. 


Brand 


Solids. 

per 

cent 


Organic 

matter, 

per 

cent. 


Ether 
•  ex- 
tract, 
per 
cent. 


Ash, 

per 

cent. 


Total 
chlorine 
as  NaCl. 

per  cent. 


Total 
phos- 
phoric 
acid,  per 
cent. 


Acidity 

(c.c.  Nf20 

KOHper 

grm.) 


Total 

nitro- 

Sen, 

per 

cent. 


Nitrogen 
PPt.  by 

acid- 
alcohol,  per 

cent. 


Tottl 

cresti- 

oiae. 

per 
cent 


Behrend. . . 

Oxo 

Steero 

Bumham. . 
Sunbeam . . 
Armour. . . . 

Morris 

Standard . . 

Liggitt 

Knorr 


96.60 

22.86 

1.93 

73.74 

72.13 

1.02 

95.06 

25.31 

3.10 

69.75 

65.00 

1.51 

96.0s 

28.41 

1.20 

67.64 

62.15 

1.83 

96.87 

41.94 

1. 00 

54.93 

52.90 

0.58 

95.73 

45.  »3 

0.96 

50.50 

49.26 

0.54 

96.05 

26.48 

69.57 

67.44 

0.62 

96.77 

33.00 

3.79 

63.77 

59.17 

1.69 

95. 81 

21.76 

4. 19 

74.0s 

72.22 

0.48 

96.00 

21.91 

4.S8 

74. 09 

71.98 

0.41 

95.44 

26.24 

4.57 

69.20 

65.00 

1.55 

6.20 
6.50 
0.15 
O.IO 

7.30 
6.00 

9.68 

5. 01 
4.75 
7.40 


2.19 

1 

0.13 

a. 97 

0.86 

3.62 

0.76 

a. IX 

0.05 

2.36 

0.02 

2.79 

0.56 

3.67 

2.09 

0.07 

2. II 

0.05 

3.20 

0.91 

0.$4 
1.07 
l.ftT 

o.n 

0.9< 

1.07 
1.07 
0.50 
0.49 

l.3« 


1  Not  corrected  for  15%  of  the  ammonia  nitrogen. 

'  Not  corrected  for  ammonia  nitrogen. 

'See  Cook,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1914.  36»  I55ii  and  Micko,  ZtU,  Nakr.Genussm.  X9i3«>^3<i> 

X914.  27>  489. 

*  J.  Ind,  Eng.  Chem.,  1913,  5*  989. 
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According  to  Serger,^  if  we  place  the  creatinine  content  of  meat  extract 
at  6%,  then  bouillon  cubes  should  contain  the  following  amounts  of  crea- 
tinine for  the  respective  amounts  of  meat  extract  used: 


Meat  extract  used, 
per  cent. 

as 

ao 

15 
10 


Creatinine  contained, 
per  cent. 

X.5 
x.a 

0.9 
0.6 


Geret*  found  from  results  based  on  the  analysis  of  100  samples  that 
the  meat  extract  of  bouillon  cubes  varied  from  20  to  25%  in  the  best  cubes 
to  none  at  all  in  the  inferior  grades,  calculating  the  solids  of  high-grade  meat 
extract  at  8o%.  The  cubes  contain  about  70%  of  water,  fat  and  sodium 
chloride  and  30%  of  any  one  or  any  combination  of  meat  extract,  plant 
extract  and  plant  seasoning  compound,  the  last  named  consisting  of  amino- 
acids  derived  from  proteins  by  heating  with  acid  until  no  biuret  reaction  is 
given,  and  then  neutralising  with  soda. 

Serger'  claims  that  bouillon  cubes  should  contain  not  more  than  8%  of 
water,  9  of  fat,  65  of  sodium  chloride,  and  not  less  than  15%  of  meat  extract. 
Good  cubes  contain  between  92  and  98%  of  solids,  3.0  to  3.9  nitrogen,  o  to 
5  sugar,  0.9  to  1.5  creatinine,  62  to  67  ash,  1.2  to  1.7  phosphoric  add,  18  to 
25  protein  and  a  ratio  of  N/P  of  2.3  to  2.5. 

Remy^  analysing  10  high-grade  samples  found  12.3  to  17.8%  of  mineral 
matter  (of  which  11.3  to  16.2  was  sodium  chloride),  10.7  to  17  water  and 
2.1  to  10.6  fat«  Inferior  products  containing  as  high  as  60%  of  sodium 
chloride  have  been  observed. 

Kapeller  and  Gottfried^  found  9  samples  to  range  from  3.4  to  7.2%  water, 
4.4  to  10.9  fat,  9.8  to  24.8  albuminoids,  54.6  to  76.6  ash  and  51.6  to  74.4 
sodium  chloride.    The  same  chemists  analysed  8  other  samples  as  follows:* 


Water 

Albuminoids 

Fat 

Ash 

Sodium  chloride 

6.S 

X3.4 
14.0 

6.7 

6S.9 

63.3 

3.3 

8. a 

S6.3 

I2:S 

4.4 

14. 1 

6. a 

69.1 

i.i 

10.  X 

S.7 

77. a 

74. S 

9-6 

8.3 

70.4 

69.4 

3.3 

6.6 

10. s 

73.1 

7a. s 

S.6 

6.0 

7.0 

70.6 

69.1 

I.I 

o.S 

2.9 

83.7 

83.0 

Conti'  analysed  3  samples  as  follows,  the  last  consisting  largely  of  gelatin 
and  salt: 


>  JCoMMrtM-Ztft'l.,  48, 378. 

*Z€iL  Nckr.C^nussm.,  zgxa.  34,  570. 

*Z€iL  Cj^enu  CtUm.,  1914,  ao^  80,  zoz. 

*  Pkarm.  Zentralh, .  19x3. 54*  1238. 
^3ML  Nakr.Genussm.,  19x3,36^  x6i. 

•  Zeit.  Nakr,  Cenussm.,  19x4,  aS,  334. 
'  BoU,  ekim.farm.,  X9X3,  51*  183. 
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Water 

Organic 

matter 

Nitrogsu 

Pat 

Ash 

Sodium 
chloride 

IWliiMrifcii.in 

xma^oofic 

6.5 
7.0 

33. 0 

I7.0 

33. o 

51. 5 

3.48 
3.49 
7.64 

4.2 
7.1 

71.9 
63.0 

36.5 

65.0 
60.0 
34.0 

x.06 
0.40 
o.sS 

Krasser^  found  that  Maggi's  bouillon  cubes  during  the  years  1908^1911 
ranged  from  52.4  to  56.6%  water,  21.9  to  27.2  organic  matter,  20.0  to  25.7 
albuminoids,  20.4  to  21.6  ash,  17.0  to  18.7  sodium  chloride  and  0.87  to  1.13 
phosphoric  acid. 

Street^  gives  the  following  analyses  of  bouillon  cubes  and  other  con- 
densed soups: 


Water 


Pat 


Ash 


Protein 


Carbo- 
hydrates 


Nitrogen 


Sodiam 
chloxid* 


Knorr's  pea  soup  with  bacon 

Knorr's  Sean  soup 

Knorr's  consomm6. 

Steero  bouillon  cubes 

Oxo  bouillon  cubes 

Armour's   beef   extract  and  vege- 
table tablets 

Mason's  beef  tea  losenges 

Anker's  bouillon  capsules 


9.6 
zi.o 

ti 

4.8 


X0.3 

10.8 

8.6 


9.0 

6.3 

5.4 
1.7 
3.6 

0.4 
0.1 
0.1 


150 
z6.o 

66.5 
65.3 

67. 5 

39-6 

9.7 

47.1 


31.4 
X9-3 


45.0 

47. S 


3.41 

309 
3.10 
3.89 
3.38 

1.63 

•13  04 

5.54 


13. 
13. 
6X. 

59. 
6a. 

31. 

a. 

38. 


Soups* 


Street^  analysed  6  brands  of  canned  bouillon  showing  the  following  range 
of  composition  (over  99%  of  i  brand  consisting  of  water  and  salt): 


Min. 


Ave. 


Water 

Ash 

Bther  extract 

Protein  (N  X  6.35) 
Sodium  chloride. . . 

Nitrogen 

Undetermined 


94.6 
1.9 
0.00 
1.39 
1.63 
o.aaa 
a. 05 


Congdon*  has  also  investigated  certain  condensed  soups.  The  amount 
of  meat  fibre  in  chicken  soup  ranged  from  2.18  to  16.48%,  the  liquid  por- 
tion from  6.01  to  83.88  and  the  other  ingriedients  (chiefly  boiled  rice)  from 
13.94  to  90.32%.  He  showed  that  the  average  composition  of  8  brands  of 
''condensed"  chicken  soup  was  as  follows: 

Boiled  rice 37 .  z8 

Meat  extract 3-54 

Meat  fibre 8 .  10 

Salt a  .05 

Water 59'  13 

>  Zeit.  Nakr.Genussm.,  X914*  97*  78. 

*Conn.  Agr.  Expt,  Stat,  Rept.,  1908.  660;  191 1,  x6x;  19x4.  238. 

*  Contained  much  gelatin. 

«  CoHU.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.  Kept.,  1910.  493. 

*  No.  Dak.  Pood  Dept.  Spec.  Bull.,  X913.  a  (15).  346;  1914,  3  (5).  62 
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On  the  original  basis  these  samples  ranged  from  81.4  to  94.1%  water, 
0.94  to  4.13  protein  (N  X  6.25),  0.07  to  1.96  water-soluble  protein,  0.06 
to  1.33  fat,  1. 17  to  12.03  carbohydrates,  1.09  to  3.12  ash,  and  0.92  to  2.83 
salt.    In  some  instances  more  beef  fibre  was  present  than  chicken. 

Sausage. 

Water-c<mtent — Feder,^  after  analysing  a  large^  number  of  authentic 
samples,  declares  that  the  water  should  not  exceed  60%.  The  ratio  of 
water  to  fat-free  organic  matter  is  the  most  reliable  index  for  added  water, 
and  should  never  exceed  4.  This  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  Schenck,' 
who  found  samples  containing  as  much  as  80%  of  water. 

Estimatioii  of  Benzoic  Acid. — Kriiger'  maintains  that  most  of  the 
previously  proposed  methods  give  unsatisfactory  residts  in  substances  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  protein,  difficulty  being  experienced  in  ex-^ 
tracting  the  whole  of  the  acid  from  such  foods.  He  suggests  the  follow- 
ing method: 

Mix  50  grm.  of  the  finely  divided  meat  with  45  ex.  of  70%  sulphuric 
acid  and  submit  to  steam  distillation.  Collect  500  c.c.  of  the  distillate,  the 
flask  being  heated  so  as  to  maintain  the  volume  of  the  contents  as  constant 
as  possible.  Filter  the  distillate,  make  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hy- 
droxide and  evaporate  to  a  small  volume.  Heat  the  residual  liquid  on  a 
water-bath  and  add  potassium  permanganate  drop  by  drop  until  the  pink 
colour  remains  for  5  minutes.  Destroy  the  excess  of  permanganate  with 
sodium  sulphite,  evaporate  the  mixture  to  10  cc,  transfer  to  a  separating 
funnel  and  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  rinsing  the.  evaporating  dish  with 
sodium  sulphite  solution  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  the  washings 
to  the  funnel.  Extract  the  acid  solution,  which  shoidd  not  exceed  20  c.c, 
with  ether;  wash  the  ethereal  extract  with  water,  allow  the  solvent  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  in  a  weighed  dish  and  weigh  the  residue  after  drying  for 
2  hours  over  soda-lime.  The  dried  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
titrated  with  N/10  sodium  hydroxide.  If  the  weight  of  benzoic  acid  is  less 
than  30  mg.,  Polenske's  sublimation  method^  should  be  used  as  a  control. 

Composition  of  Meat  Rations. 

Gephart  and  Lusk^  have  made  a  valuable  study  of  242  ready-to-serve 
foods  as  dispensed  by  a  well-known  chain  of  restaurants  in  New  York 
City.  The  yarious  food  portions  were  analysed,  their  calorific  values 
determined,  and  a  summary  given  of  the  cost  of  2,500  calories  in  the  various 
kinds  of  food  purchased. 

>  Clum,  Zeil.,  1914. 38,  709;  Zeit.  Nanr.Genussm,,  i9X3t  a5>  577- 

*  Z€tL  Nakr.Cenussm.,  19x5,  ao»  145* 

*  SMt.  Nakr.  G€nussm.t  19x3,  a<^  x 3. 

*  Analyst,  19x1,  a6»  584. 

*  AnalysU  and  Cost  of  Rtady-to-serve  Poods,  Chicago,  191  $• 
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Colouring  Matter  of  Yolk. — Barbieri^  has  shown  this  to  be  ovochromin, 
which  decomposes  at  270^  and  is  a  yellow,  hygroscopic  powder,  soluble  in 
its  own  weight  of  water,  but  insoluble  in  ordinary  organic  solvents.  It  is  de- 
colourised by  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  alkalis  and  concentrated  acids  have 
no  action  on  it  in  the  cold. 

Sugar  Content. — Momer'  found  that  the  sugar  content,  mainly  glucose^ 
of  egg  white  varies  from  0.3  to  0.5%  in  the  common  egg.  In  eggs  of  other 
species  the  lowest  sugar  was  0.12,  the  highest  0.32,  and  the  average  of  51 
varieties  0.22%.' 

Estimation  of  Lecithin. — Cohn^  suggests  the  following  method:     . 

X  to  2  grm.  of  commercial  lecithin  preparations  or  5  to  20  grm.  of  food 
containing  lecithin  are  extracted  for  several  hours  with  two  successive  por- 
.tions  of  100  c.c.  of  96%  alcohol,  the  first  extraction  at  ordinary  temperature, 
the  second  at  the  boUing  temperature  of  alcohol,  a  reflux  condenser  being 
used.  The  residue  is  ground  with  sand,  extracted  once  more  with  alcohol, 
and  then  boiled  for  2  hours  with  about  100  c.c.  of  chloroform.  When  dealing 
with  fatty  substances  it  is  advantageous  to  extract  with  chloroform  imme- 
diately after  the  cold  alcohol  extraction.  In  certain  cases  the  extraction 
with  hot  alcohol  must  be  continued  for  20  hours  in  order  to  extract  all  the 
phosphorus  compounds.  Evaporate  the  alcohol  and  chloroform  extract,  boil 
the  residue  for  2  hours  with  100  c.c.  of  chloroform  to  separate  the  lecithin 
from  glyceryl-phosphoric  acid  and  free  phosphoric  acid;  filter  the  solution 
and  evaporate.  The  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  residue  is  estimated  by 
oxidising  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  igniting  it  with  the  addition  of 
magnesium  oxide,  or  a  mixture  of  sodiunl  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate, 
precipitating  the  resulting  phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid  solution  and 
continuing  in  the  usual  way. 

Estimation  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Preserved  Eggs. — Froidevaux*has  pointed 
out  that  salicylic  acid  cannot  be  determined  in  preserved  eggs  by  the 
usual  procedure.  If  a  mineral  acid  is  used  to  liberate  salicylic  add,  an 
unfilterable  magma  results.  If  the  magma  be  treated  with  ether  to  extnct 
the  salicylic  acid,  emulsions  form,  and  fats,  lipochromes,  lecithin,  etc., 
pass  into  the  solvent.    He  proceeds  as  follows: 

To  25  grm.  of  powder  or  30  grm.  of  liquid  egg  contained  in  a  500  cc 
porcelain  dish  250  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  the  nuxture  stirred,  125  cc.  of  8% 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  added  and  the  mixture  warmed  for  45  minutes  on 
the  water-bath.  The  resultant  gelatinous,  mass  is  broken  up  with  a  glass  rod 
and  the  particles  washed  with  water  by  decantation  and  on  the  filter.  The 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  cc.  of  sodium  phospho- 

>  Compt.  rend,^  ipi3. 154, 1726. 
*Zeit.  phy>i<^.  Chem»,  1912,  80, 430. 

*  See  also  Biemr,  Hazard  and  Kane,  Compt,  tend,  soc,  biol.,  191 4.  73. 93. 
*Zeit.  OffenL  Chem.,  ioi3t  I9»  54* 

*  J.  pharm,  chim,,  Z9i5i  !<>•  18. 
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molybdate  solution  added  to  precipitate  the  protein.  The  filtrate  from  this 
b  extracted  with  ether  in  the  usual  way.  The  method  is  sensitive  to  0.0023 
grm.  in  100  grm.  of  material. 

Distinguishing  between  fhe  Whites  of  Hen  and  Duck  Eggs. — Waterman^ 
prepared  sera  by  injecting  the  white  of  hen  eggs  and  duck  eggs  respectively 
into  rabbits  and  drawing  off  the  blood  a  week  after  the  last  injection.  These 
sera  were  standardised  by  adding  to  o.i  c.c.  of  the  serum  i  c.c.  of  standard 
solutions  of  white  of  hen  and  of  duck  eggs,  respectively,  ranging  in  strength 
from  H.ooo  ^o  Mo.ooo*  A  precipitate  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the 
liquids.  The  greatest  dilution  at  which  this  precipitate  is  formed  is  taken 
as  the  titre  of  the  serum.  The  whites  of  the  two  kinds  of  eggs  should 
react  only  with  their  respective  sera.  The  sample  to  be  tested  is  made 
up  to  various  concentrations  and  treated  as  above.  When  the  sample  is 
a  mixture  it  will  react  with  both  sera.  One  analysis  showed  60%  of  white 
of  duck  eggs  and  40%  of  hen  egg  white. 

Estimation  of  Albumin. — ^Labb^and  Maguiso^  have  proposed  a  volu- 
metric method  in  which  the  egg  albumin  is  precipitated  by  the  dtropicric 
acid  reagent  prepared  according  to  Esbach. 

Fish. 

Composition. — Williams'  gives  very  complete  analyses  of  25  varieties 
of  English  fish. 

Anchovy  Butter. — Behre  and  Frerichs^  claim  that  true  anchovy  butter 
is  characterised  by  a  lower  fat  content  and  lower  iodine  number  and  re- 
fraction of  the  extracted  fat  than  herring  butter,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
In  general,  anchovy  butter  containing  less  than  10%  of  fat  contains  no 
foreign  fish;  that  containing  about  15%  of  fat  must  be  regarded  as  suspi- 
cious if  the  iodine  number  exceeds  60  and  the  refraction  50.  The  addi- 
tion of  foreign  fish  cannot  be  detected  in  mixtures  containing  equal  parts 
of  fish  and  butter. 

Nitrogen  of  Fish  Muscle. — Wilson'  has  studied  the  partition  of  the 
nitrogen  in  extracts  of  the  muscles  of  the  lamprey,  limulus,  squid,  clam, 
scallop  and  periwinkle.  Betalne  was  isolated  from  the  scallop,  periwinkle 
and  lamprey;  creatine  from  the  lamprey. 

Okuda*  obtained  the  following  results  in  grams  per  100  grm.  of  dry 
substance: 

^Ckem.  Wetkblad.,  1913*  xx>  120. 
^Compi.  rend.t  X9i3>  IS6»  14x5. 
*Ch4m,  News,  X911,  io4»  a7i* 
^ZtiL  Nakr,  Ctnussm.,  191 2,  34,  676. 

•  Jom,  Biol.  Ckem.,  19x4.  X7f  385;  19x4.  x8«  X7. 

•  Bih  InL  Cong,  App,  Ckem.,  X9ia,  x8,  a75- 
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MEAT  AND  HEAT  PRODUCTS 


Bonito 

Tunny  fish 

Salmon 

Snapper 

Carp 

Shark 

Lobster,  crab,  dam  and  cuttlefish 




Creatine 

Creatinine 

3. ox 

0.48 

1.80 

0.23 

I. S3 

O.ll 

3.33 

0.31 

a.oa 

0.37 

3.24 

0.66 

trace 

trace 

Yoshimura  and  Kanai^  found  dried  codfish  to  yield  per  kilogram  1.4 
grm.  of  creatinine,  0.44  betalne  hydrochloride,  0.70  methylguanidine  picrate, 
13  taurine,  0.50  alanine,  traces  of  glutamic  acid,  and  no  creatine  or  choline. 

Glycogen  in  Fish. — Sch5ndorff  and  Wachholder^  found  the  glycogen 
content  of  fish  muscle  to  range  from  none  to  o.68%. ' 

Caviare* — K5nig  and  Groszfeld'  found  fish  roe  to  contain  xanthine, 
h3rpoxanthine,  creatinine^  taurine,  l^tyrosine,  glycocoll,  thymine,  protons 
soluble  and  insoluble  in  water,  and  fat.  The  proteins  are  rich  in  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  and  do  not  yield  protamines.  The  fat  is  characterised  by 
a  high  lecithin  content  (up  to  59%)  and  also  contains  from  3.9  to  14%  of 
cholesterol.* 

Helen  Chemoruzkii*  found  1.2  grm.  of  nucleic  add  in  100  grm.  of 
freshly  dried  and  alcohol-ether  extracted  herring  eggs. 

Kodama*  has  shown  that  by  means  of  the  precipitin,  anaphylaxis  (active 
and  passive)  and  complement-binding  reactions,  caviare  can  be  differenti- 
ated from  other  fish  spawn,  such  as  carp,  red  eye,  bream,  tench,  sahnon, 
herring  and  trout.  By  means  of  the  precipitin  reaction  the  fish-roe  protein 
can  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the  fish  protein  of  the  same  animal 

Dinslage^  found  a  sample  of  caviare  preserved  with  urotropin  (hexa- 
methylentetramine),  which  he  identified  by  means  of  Rimini's  method  as 
modified  by  Arnold  and  Mentzd.* 

^Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1013,  88»  346. 

^PflOger's  Arch.  Physuu.,  X9i4t  I57*  147. 

*Biochem.  Zeit.  191 3i  54f  33 St  35i> 

*Por  detailed  analyses  aee  above  paper  and  also  ZeU,  Nakr,  Cenussm.,  19x4,  27.  SO^- 

*Ztit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1912,  So.  194. 

•Arch.  Hyg.,  191 3t  78,  347. 

^ Zeit.  Nahr.  Cenussm.,  I9i3t  26,  200. 

>  ZeiL  Nahr,  Cenustm.,  1903,  s,  353* 


FIBROIDS. 


By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  I.  C. 

BSTDfATION  OF  SBCALL  QUANTITIES  OF  WOOL  IN  COTTON 

MATERIALS. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  under  modem  conditions.  The 
wool  is  separated  by  P.  Heerman^  in  the  following  manner:  Sulphuric  acid 
(80%)  dissolves  cotton  completely  in  2-3  hours,  whilst  wool  only  loses  1.5% 
of  its  weight  in  the  same  time.  In  practice  the  sample  (5-10  grm.)  is 
thoroughly  extracted  with  ether  and  then  with  96%  alcohol,  and  the  fibre 
is  then  treated  with  ten  to  twenty  times  its  weight  of  the  acid.  After  stand- 
ing 6  hours  the  cotton  has  completely  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with 
water  (cold)  and  any  wool  present  remains  undissolved;  it  may  be  dried  at 
105^  after  a  thorough  washing  with  water  and  weighed  (an  allowance  of 
17%  being  made  for  moisture). 

^Chem,  ZHi^  i9Z3»  ias7. 
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APPENDIX 

^^  • 

Sugars. — ^For  the  use  of  enzymes  and  special  yeasts  in  carbohydrate 
analysis  reference  should  be  made  to  a  paper  by  W.  A.  Davis  in  the  /.  Soc. 
Ckem.  Ind.y  igi6,  35,  201.  This  deals  with  the  question  of  the  estimation 
of  saccharose,  raffinose,  maltose  and  starch.  For  estimating  raffinose,  the 
material  proposed  by  Hudson  &  Harding  (/.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  1915,  37i 
2193),  using  autolysed  top  and  bottom  yeasts,  is  at  the  present  moment 
probably  the  most  accurate  and  most  convenient.  Regarding  the  supposed 
precipitation  of  reducing  sugars  by  4>asic  lead  acetate  see  Davis  (/.  Agric. 
Science,  1916,  7,  255). 

For  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  reducing  sugars  in  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  saccharose  see  Maquenne  (Compt.  rend.,  1915,  16X9  617; 
1916,  162,  145,  207  and  277).  For  details  of  the  estimation  of.  sugars  in 
plant  material  and  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  formation  and  trans- 
location of  sugars  in  the  tissues  see  Davis  (/.  Agric.  Sci.,  1916,  255,  328, 
352);  for  the  question  of  the  presence  of  maltose  in  leaves  and  in  germ- 
inated barley  and  its  influence  on  the  measurement  of  amylolytic  power, 
see  Davis  (Biochemical  /.,  1916,  31).  W.  A.  D. 

Butter. — ^It  has  been  the  experience  of  several  observers,  besides  the 
writers,  that  +  values  for  the  '^difference  figure"  have  been  obtained  in  the 
case  of  several  butters  of  undoubted  purity  during  the  later  months  of  last 
year  (191 5).  These  butters  are  particularly  of  Irish  origin  and  the  probable 
reason  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  feeding  stuffs  arising  out  of  war 
conditions.  Butters  from  sources  not  so  affected  have  not  shown  any  de- 
parture from  the  normal.  C.  Revis. 

Aigniine. — Clemanti  (AUi.  R.  Accad.  Linceiy  1914,  23,  ii,  517  and  611) 
has  shown  that  arginase,  an  enzyme  present  in  liver  extracts,  converts  ar- 
ginine  quantitatively  into  urea  and  ornithine.  It  is  probable  that  this  reac- 
tion will  afford  a  convenient  means  of  estimating  arginine,  either  following 
the  change  by  measuring  the  new  amino-group  produced  by  a  formalin 
titration  method  (Clementi)  or  by  determining  the  urea  produced  by  the 
urease  method  (Plimmer).  For  a  discussion  of  the  ordinary  method  of  esti- 
mating arginine  see  Plimmer  {Biochemical  J,,  1916).  W.  A.  D. 

Meat  Extracts. — ^For  the  methods  adopted  in  the  estimation  of  nitrogen- 
ous constituents  of  extracts  derived  from  albuminous  substances  such  as 
meat  extracts  with  special  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  results  see 
the  report  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Analyst,  July,  191 5. 
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AcBTANiLiDB    and   phenacetin,   estiina- 

tion  of  in  admixture,  472 
Acetic  add,  90 

Aceto-apetic  add,  estimation  of,  577 
Acetone,  estimation  of,  576 
Aoetyl-salicylic  add,  306 
Acids,  animal,  K69 
Aconite  alkaloids,  487 

assay  of,  488 

^tozicological  detection  of,  489 

Aconitine,  constitution  of,  J.87 
Aconitum  napellus,  alkaloids  of,  487 

^vulparia,  alkaloids  of,  488 

Adenine,  568 

African  copaiba  oil,  315 

demi,  318 

^Alanine  and  i- Valine,  separation  of,  562 
Albuminoids,  604 
Alcohol,  ethyl,  4 

methyl,  i 

Alcoholic  derivatives,  neutral,  18 
Alcohols,  I 
Aliphatic  adds,  90 
Alizarin  oil,  14^ 
Alkaloids,  acomte,  487 
480 


broom,  541 

'       537 
diona,  514 

Idiicnm,  534 

481 

ipecacuanha,  541 

constitution,  of  544 


Z 


aborandi,  537 

upine,  481 
opium,  496,  504 
-solanine,  540 
-strychnos,  510 
-vegetable,  477,  534 

formation  of,  477 

^function  of,  478 


predpitants  for,  479 


properties  of,  478 


-volatile,  480 


Almond  oil,  129,  349 
Aloes,  detection  of,  549 
American  wormseed  oil,  382 
Amines,  460 
Amino-adds,  575 

in  meat  iwoducts,  609 

—^nitrogen,  estimation  of  by  S6rensen*s 
method,  561 

picrolonates  of,  562 

separation  of,  561 


Ammonia  and  trimethylamine,  estima- 
tion of,  469 

Ammoniacum,  315 

Ammonium  benzoate,  285 

Amyrol,  343 

Andiovy  butter,  621 

Andropogon  oils,  345 

Angdica  oil.  350 

Anhydro-pilosine,  538 

Aniseed  oil,  351 

Anthranoyl-lycoctonine,  488 

Antipyrine,  estimation  of,  470 

^tests  for,  470 

Apomorphine,  499 

Apordne,  501 

Apricot  kemd  oil,  129 

Arabinose,  reducing  power  of,  62 

Arachis  oil,  126 

Areca  alkaloids,  480 

Arecolidine,  480 

Arginine,  625 

Argols,  London  method  for,  100 

Ansto^uinine,  519 

Artemisia  bitters,  550 

Asafoetida,  316 

Asparox,  61^ 

Aspartic  add,  estimation  of  in  protdn 
hydrolysis,  592 

Asphalt,  240 

^analysis  of,  240 

drip  point,  243 

ductuity  of,  242 

afloat  test  for,  243 

hard,  estimation  of,  in  mineral  oils, 

249 

mdtine  point  of,  242 

natural,  estimation  of,  245 

^and  petroleum,  separation  of, 

245 


products,  detection  of.  in  tars,  278 

Asphaltum,  estimation    of    parafBn    in, 
344 

natural,  detection  of,  in  coal  tar 

reddues,  277 
Atractylol,  343 
Atropine,  detection  of,  491 
estimation  of,  493 

Balsam,  Peruvian,  295 
Balsams,  aromatic,  294 

dnnamic,  295 

Barley,  analyds  of,  6 
Bases,  animal,  560 

^ninhydrin  tests  for,  560 

Van  Slyke  apparatus  for,  560 
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Bassia  tallow,  146 

Bay  oil,  352 

Beer,  11 

Beet  molasses,  47 

BeUadonna,  assay  of,  492 

Beozaldehyde,  assay  of,  288 

estimation  of,  286 

Benzoic  add,  commercial,  detection  of 

halogens  in,  279  -^  — 

detection  of,  279 
estimation' of,  283 


m  unne,  574 

-aldehyde,  286 


Benzols,  commercial,  testing,  259 
Berberine,  521 

detection  of,  521 

— ^—estimation  of,  521 
Bergamot  oil,  352 
Betaine  hydrochloride,  563 
Betulol,  343 
Bile  adds,  578 

pigments,  579 

Bonanno's  test  for,  580 

Salkowski-Schipper  test  for,  580 

Bisabolene,  ^25 
Bismuth  sahcylate,  304 
Bitumens,  240 

estimation  of  oxygen  in,  250 

Blood,  estimation  of  aceto-acetic  acid  in, 

577 
acetone  in,  576 

uric  add  in,  572 

Bonanno's  test  for  bile  pigments,  580 

Borneo  tallow,  149 

Bomeol,  342 

Bouillon  cubes,  analyses  of,  616 

Bovinine,  614 

Bo  vox,  614 

Bovril,  614 

Brudne,  detection  of,  in  strychnine,  510 

Buchu  oil,  353 

Butter,  difference  figures  for,  625 

—estimation  of  curd  in,  162 

■" ^fat  in,  158 

salt  in,  162 


-water  m,  155 


-fat,  152 


Cadinene,  325 

Caffdne,  estimation  of,  526 

sodium  salicylate,  assay  of,  526 

toxidty  of,  528 

Caffeol,  5JI 

Calabar  alkaloids,  536 

Calamus  oil,  353 

Caldum  cyanamide,  estimation  of,  590 

Calculi,  urinary,  580 

Camphor,  detection  of,  in  shiu  oil,  367 

oil,  353 

Canada  Balsam,  312 

Cananga  oils,  382 

Candle  nut  oil,  138 

Cane  molasses,  ^6 

Caramel,  analysis  of,  7 

in  vinegar,  96 


Carbohydrates,  estimation  of,  m  plant 
extracts,  64 

Carbolic  add,  crude,  estimation  of  phe- 
nol in,  270 

Carbonyl  ferrocyanides,  588 

Cardamon  oil,  354 

Caryophyllene,  325 

Casdn,  ash  free,  preparation  of,  595 

■  "■     estimation  01,  J96 

molecular  wdght  and  valency  of,  596 

Caseinates,  595 

Cassia  oil,  293,  354 

Caviare,  622 

Cedrene,  325 

Cedrol,  343 

Celery  oil,  356 

Cellulose,  77 

Cephadine,  543 

salts  of,  543 

Cereals,  estimation  of  starch  in,  76 

Ceresin  and  paraffin,  analysis  of  mix- 
tures of,  257 

Champaca  oil,  357 

Cheese,  analvsis  of,  600 

Chestnut-oak  bark,  396 

Chinese  wood  oil,  140 

Chloroform,  18 

Chlorogenic  add,  detection  of,  531 

Cholesterol,    estimation    of,    in   antmai 
tissues,  223 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  add,  574 

Chrome  leather,  analysis  of,  414 

Cibil's  fluid  extract,  614 

Cider  vinegar,  9^ 

Cinchona  alkaloids,  constitution  of,  515 

estimation  of,  514 

-test  for,  515 


^ledgeriana  seeds,  514 

Cinchonine  hydrochloride,  impurity  in, 

520 
Cineol,  343 
Cinnanuc  add,  detection  of,  291 

estimation  of,  292 

^balsams,  295 

Cinnamon  bark  oil,  356 

^leaf  oil,  356 

oU,  292,  354 

Citral,  344 

—estimation  of,  337 

Citrate  of  lime,  analysis  of,  109 

Citric  add,  estimation  of,  1 1 1 

Citronella  oils,  345 

Citronellal,  344 

Citronellol,  341 

Clove  oil,  358 

Clovene,  325 

Coal  tar  residues,  detection  of  natural 

asphaltum  and  petroleum  pitch 

in,  277  .       .      f 

Cocaine,  separation  and  identification  w, 

494 
Coddne,  500 

Coffee,  530 

estimation  of  caffeine  in,  526 


-extracts,  532 
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Coffee,  moisture  in,  530 

substitutes,  531 

^toxicity  of,  531 

Colchicine,  534 

^bromo  derivatives  of,  53J. 

——^derivatives,  physiological  action  of, 

534 
Colchicum  alkaloids,  534 

Colden's  liquid  beef  No.  3,  614 

Colouring  materials,  analysis  of,  419 

?i 


tastness  of,  419 
-natural,  437 


Colours,  fastness  of,  419 

Condensed  milk,  estimation  of  saccharose 

in.  56 
Coniine  methonitrite,  481 
Coniinium  nitrite,  481 
Conium,  assay  of,  481 
Copaiba,  313 
^African,  detection  of,  313 

oil,  314.  315 

Copal,  310 

Cotton   materials,   estimation   of   small 

quantities  of  wool  in,  623 

seed  oil,  135 

Coumarin,  293 

Cream,  aldehyde  figure  for,  599 

r^ulations  for,  597 

of  tartar,  105 

Creatine,  estimation  of,  567,  610 

pKTeparation  of,  565 

Creatinine,  estimation  of,  566,  610 

preparation  of,  565 

Creosote,  antiseptic  properties  of,  276 

coke  test  for,  276 

oils,  testing  of,  275 
fff-Cresol,  estimation  of,  273 

^by  Raschig's  method,  273 

Cresols,  estimation  of,  272 
Croton  oil,  146 
Cubeb  camphol,  343 
Cubebs,  oil  of,  358 
Cuprea  bark,  514 
Cutch,  3^5 
Cyanamide,  589 
Cyanides,  detection  of,  585 

double,  587 

estimation  of,  586 
Cyanogen  and  iron,  compounds  of,  587 

spectroscopic  detection  of,  585 

Cycloparaffins,  236 

Cypress  leaf  oil,  359 

Cystine  c^nd  tyrosine,  separation  of,  563 

Cytisine,  534 

assay  of,  536 

Cytisoline,  535 

Dammar  resin,  310 

Digitalis,  546 

Digitonin,  546 

Digitoxin  and  gitalin,  separation  of,  547 

Dionin,  ^00 

Dipeptides  in  meat  products,  609 

Dragon's  blood,  311 

Dyes,  fastness  of,  419 


Easton's  syrup,  alkaloids  in,  518 
Eggs,  620 
Elemi,  318 
Emetine,  5^2 

salts  of,  543 

Enzymes,  ^91 

Ergot  alkaloids,  537 

Eserine,  536 

Eseroline,  ^36 

Essential  oils,  324,  345 

Ether,  18 

Ethoxylupanine  dihydrobromide,  482 

dihydroiodide,  482 

thiocyanate,  482 

Ethyl  alcohol,  4 

-chloride,  18 

citrate,  331 

Eucalyptus  ou,  359 
Eudesmol,  343 
Euquinine,  519 

Pamesol,  342,  341 

Pat,  extraction  of,  117 

Penchene,  325 

Penchvl  alcohol,  343 

Pennel  oil,  ^60 

Perrocyaniaes,  estimation  of.  588 

Pibres,  dyed,  examination  of,  419 

Pish,  621 

Plour,  593 

Pluxes,  243 

Poods  canned,  estimation  of  tin  in,  612 . 

colouring  matters  in,  449 

r^ulations  for  preservatives  in,  597 

Pormic  add,  97 

Pormolite,  235,  238 

Pruit  juices,  estimation  of  citric  add  in, 

"3 

Galbanum,  318 
Gaultheria,  natural,  305 
Gelatin,  detection,  of,  605 
Genisteine,  483 

salts  of,  483 

Geraniol,  341 

Geranium  oil,  361 

Ghee,  175 

Ginger  oil,  362 

Ginger-^ass  oil,  347 

Gitalin  and  digitoxin,  separation  of,  547 

Gitonin,  547 

Glucosides,  545 

cyanogenetic,  545 

synthetic,  545 

Glue,  detection  of,  605 

Glutamic  add,  estimation  of  in  protdn 

hydrolysis,  502 
Glycerin,  crude,  specincations  for,  219 

pure,  220 

Glycerinum,  220 
Glycerol,  211 

crude,  analysis  of,  211 

estimation  of,  by  the  acetin  process, 

21^ 
didiromate  process,  217 
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Glycerol,  estimation  of,  in  fats,  223 

^in  wines,  221,  222 

Glycerol-aoylol,  221 

Glyceryl  acetate,  332 

Glycogen,  607 

Glycuronic  acid,  575 

Gold  cyanide,  585 

Guaiacum,  311 

Gtiaiol,  343 

Gum  benzoin,  294 

Gurjun  balsam,  detection  of,  315 

Heerabolene,  325 

Hemp  seed  oil,  139 

Herom,  499 

Hides,  East  Indian,  analysis  of,  414 

Hippuric  acid,  569 

Homogentisic  add,  569 

Hop  oil,  362 

Hops,  550 

commercial  analysis  of,  554 

estimation  of  antiseptic  power  of,  557 

arsenic  in,  559 

^bitterness  ot,  558 

Hydrastine,  detection  of«  522 

estimation  of,  523 

Hydrastinine,  524 

Hydrastis,  fluid  extract  of,  523 

rhizome,  assay  of,  523 

Hydrazine,  estimation  of,  470 

^nitrate,  469 

Hydrocarbons,  229 

aromatic,  234 

-T estimation  of  in  admixture  with 

parafiBns,  263 

^unsattirated    hydrocarbons 

in,  264 

cyclic,  259 

separation  of,  by  chemical  methods, 

2J2 

my 


Inks,  printing,  green,  464 

manufacture  of,  457 

permanence  to  light  of,  466 

■red,  463 


— special  tests  for,  467 


physical  methods,  229 

Hydrochloric  add  in  gastric  juice,  580 
Hydrocyanic  add,  detection  of,  585 

estimation  of,  586 

Hydroferricyanic  add,  estimation  of,  588 
Hydro-ipecamine,  542 
Hydroquinine,  519 

sulphate,  preparation  of,  519 

/5-Hydroxybutyric  add,  578 
Hyosdne,  490 
psuedo-Hyoscyamine,  490 

India-rubber,  320 

estimation  of,  321 

^latex,  analyses  of,  320 

Indigo,  analysis  of,  427 

in  presence  ot  starch,  446 

Indigo-dyed  materials,  analysis  of,  436 
Indole  and  p3rrrole,  distinction  between, 

476 
Inks,  printing,  456 

analysis  of,  457 

^black,  460 

• ^blue,  463 

composition  of,  456 


writing,  estimation  of  tannin  i&468 

Inositol,  detection  of,  in  meat  products, 

608 
Invert  sugar,  analysis  of,  7-9 

estimation  of,  39 

Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  541 

constitution  of,  544 

Ipecamine,  542 

Iron  and  cyanogen,  compounds  of,  587 

Jaborandi  alkaloids,  537 
Japanese  wood  oil,  144 
Juniper  berry  oil,  363 

Kapok  oil,  135 
Kola,  532 
Kynurenic  add,  569  . 

Lactic  add,  582 

estimation  of,  582 

' ^in  meat  products,  608 

Lactose,  estimation  of,  57 

Lalaloe  oil,  366 

Lard,  178 

Lavender  oils,  363 

Leather,  American,  analysis  of,  415 

analysis  of,  41 1 

Ledum-camphor,  343 
Lemon-^ass  oil,  346 
Lemon  juice,  analysis  of,  no 

oil,  365 

Lime  juice,  analysis  of,  1 10 

oil,  365 

Linalol,  341 
Linalyl  acetate,  331 
Linolenic  add,  184 
Linoxyn,  189 
Linse^  cake,  182 

oil,  180 
Lobeline,  481 
London  method  for  the  analysis  of  tv* 

tars,  100 
Lubanol,  294 
(2-Lupanine,  482 

dihydrobromide,  482 

Lupanine,  inactive,  482 
Lupine  alkaloids,  481 
Lycaconitine,  488 
Lycoctonic  add,  488 
Lycoctonine,  488 

Maggis  bouillon,  614 
Mafic  add,  estimation  of,  98 
Mallet  bark,  396 
Malt,  5 

Maltose,  estimation  of,  53 
Malts,  analysis  of,  6 
Mannove,  395 
Manila  elemi,  318 
Margarine,  166 
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analysis  of,  174 
Mason's  essence  of  beef,  614 
Meat,  607 
—decomposition  of,  61 3 

^frozen,  613 

613 
nitrogenous  constituents  of,  625 
partition  of  nitrogen  in,  615 


■l>roducts,  607 
—estimation  of  ammonia  in,  613 
phosphorus  compounds  in,  611 


rations,  composition  of,  619 

Mechanical  pulp,  86 
Menthol,  343 
Methyl  alcohol,  i 

-salicylate,  305 

Methylcytisine,  536 

N-Methylc3rtisine,  535 

Milk  condensed,  estimation  of  sugars  in, 


597 
Led, 


dried,  analysis  of,  600 

products,  J97 

proteins  of,  595 

Morphine,  detection  of,  497 
^-^^stimation  of,  497,  50(6 
■in  opium,  504 
of,  497 


toxicology  of,  508 
Morphine-narcotine  meconate,  503 
Mosquera  beef  meal,  614 
Mulford's  predigested  beef,  614 
Murdock's  liquid  food,  614 
Muscle  extractives,  607 

nitrogenous,  609 

Mustard  oil,  134 
Myoctonine,  488 
Myrabolans,  395 
Myrcene,  324 
Myrrh,  318 
oil  of,  319 

Naphtha,  heavy,  analysis  of,  249 
Naphthalene,  estimation  of,  236 

^in  coal  gas,  266 

in  spent  oxide,  268 

Naphthenes,  236 
/{-Naphthol,  estimation  of,  269 

Fharmacopsia  reauirements  for,  269 

Naphthols,  reaction  ot,  with  tetravalent 

titanium,  272 
Naroophine,  503 
Narcotine,  501 
Nerol,  $Ai 
Nerolidol,  342,  343 
Neutraline,  120 
Nicotine,  estimation  of,  48^ 
Ninhydrin  test  for  animal  bases,  560 
Nitrogen,  colloidal,  of  urine,  575 
Nitrosoconiine,  481 
Non-glucosidal  bitter  principals,  549 
Noratropine,  490,  491 
Norhyoscyamine,  490,  491 
Nux  vomica,  510 

assay  of,  512 

oil  of,  510 


Oak  bark,  397 

Ocimene,  ^24 

Oil  of  cassia,  293,  354 

cinnamon,  292,  354 

cubebs,  358 


-myrrh,  319 
■rue,  369 


Oils,  drip  testing  of,  261 

essential,  324,  345 

alcohols  in,  328 

aldehydes  in,  336 


-citral  in,  337 
-esters  in,  ^30 
-free  adds  m,  325 
-phenols  in,  327 
refractive  indices  of,  33^ 


-gas,  for  railways,  specifications  for, 

255 
-hardened,  122 

-marine  animal,  123 


-lubricating,  tests  for,  251 

-mineral,  estimation  of  asphalt  in,  346 

^hard  asphalt  in,  349 


paraffin  in,  357 
-jsulphur  in,  347 


-lubricating,    evaporation 

for,  356 
specific  gravity  of,  347 


test 


-oxidation  of,  118 
-petroleum,  carbon  test  for,  350 
-transformer,  356 

-wood-preserving,  antiseptic  tests  f or, 
376 
phenob  in,  371 


Olefines,  333 

estimation  of,  333 

Olive  oil,  I  ji 

saponined,  133 

Opiopon,  ^03 

Opium,  adulteration  of,  504 

alkaloids,  496,  504 

^bases,  496 

estimation  of  morphine  in,  504,  507 


normal,  506 

toxicology  of,  508 

Opon,  503 
Orange  oil,  368 
Otto  of  rose,  373 
Oxalic  add,  97 
in  urine,  574 

Palmarosa  oil,  347 
Panopepton,  614 
Pantopon,  503 
Paper,  80 

Paracasdn,  molecular  wdght  and  val- 
ency of,  596 
Paracaseinates,  595 
Paraffin  and  ceresin,  analysis  of  mixtures 

Paraffins,  238 
Patchouli-camphor,  343 
Peach-kernel  oil,  130 
Pentoses,  62 
Peppermint  oil,  370 
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Pepto-mangan  "Gude,"  614 
Peptonoids,  liquid,  614 
Peruvian  balsam,  395 
Petiterain  oil,  369 
Petrmeum,  crude,  water  in,  349 

detection  of,  in  tars,  278 

-estimation  of  sulphur  in,  247 


^pitch,  detection  of,  in  coal  tar  resi- 
dues, 277 

Phellandrene,  324 

Phenacetin  and  acetanilide,  estimation 
of,  in  admixture,  472 

Phenol,  bromination  of,  271 

estimation  of,  270 

Phenolcarboxylic  adds,  reaction  of,  with 
tetravalent  titanium,  272 

Phenols,  270 

reaction  of,  with  tetravalent  titan- 
ium, 272  I 

Phenol-^-sulphonic  add,  estimation  of, 
279 

Phenyl  sahcylate,  305 

Phosphorus  m  meat  and  eggs,  611 

Physostigmine,  536,  537 

Physostigmol,  537 

Phytosterolins,  545 

Pilosine,  537 

constitution  of,  539 

^physiological  action  of,  540 

-salts  of,  538 


Pilosinine,  538 

pine  needle  oil,  372 

nut  oil,  139 

Pinene,  324 

Pitch,  petroleum,  estimation  of  asphalt 
in,  246 

Piturine,  482  > 

Plant  extracts,  estimation  of  carbohy- 
drates in,  64 

Polymethylenes,  236 

Poppy  seed  oil,  139 

Protdn  hydrolysis,  estimation  of  aspartic 
and  glutamic  adds  in,  592 

Protdns,  v^etable,  593 

Psychotrine,  544 

salts  of,  544 

Purine  bases,  525 

Purines  in  musde  extracts,  610 

Pyramidone,  tests  for,  471 

Pyridine,  detection  of,  475 

—estimation  of,  475 

Pyroligneous  add,  96 

Pyrrole  and  indole,  distinction  between, 
476 

Quebracho,  398 
Quinine,  516 

detection  of,  516 


dihydrochloride,  517 

-estimation  of,  516 

-formate,  518 

-glycerophosphate,  518 

-hydrochloriae,  517 

-salts,  of,  517 

-and  strychnine,  separation  of,  518 


Quinine,  sulphate,  517 

Raffinose,  estimation  of,  52 
Rape  oil,  detection  of,  in  olive  oil,  131 
.Resins,  310 

Rideal-Walker  phenol  control,  277 
Roofing  papers,  244 
Rose  oil,  373 
Rosemary  oil,  374 
Rue,  oil  of,  369 

Saccharin,  oommerdal,  288 
-detection  of,  288 


-estimation  of,  290 


Saccharose,  43 

estimation  of,  in  brewing,  9 

Sa£9ower  oil,  139 
Salicylates,  estimation  of,  304 
Salicylic  add,  299 

estimation  of,  301 

esters,  305 

Salkowski-Schipper's  test  for  bile  pig- 
ments, 580 
Salol,  305 
Santalene,  325 
Santalol,  343 
Santalwood  oil,  375 
Santonin,  estimation  of,  in  wormseed,  550 
Saponification,  118 
Sarsaparilla,  548 
Sarsapic  acid,  548 
Sarsasaponin,  548 
Sausage,  619 
Sdinene,  325 
Sesame  oil,  136 
Sesquiterpenes,  325 
Shea  butter,  147 

nut  oil,  148 

Shellac,  311 
Shiu  oil,  367 
Sinuox,  614 
Sitosterol,  548 
Sitosterol-^-glucodde,  548 
Soap,  204 

-powders,  209 

scouring,  209 

Soaps,  cresol,  208 
Sodio-theobromine  salicylate,  305 
Sodium- benzoate,  285 

cyanide,  585 

salicylate,  ^04 

zinc  cyanide,  587 

Soia-bean  oil,  137 
Solangustidine,  541 

salts  of,  541 

Solangustine,  540,  546 
Solanine  alkaloids,  540 
Somatose,  614 
Soups,  analyses  of,  618 
Spartdne,  salts  of,  483,  54' 
Spearmint  oil,  372 
Starch,  estimation  of,  70 

sugars,  estimation  of,  m  brewing.  10 

Stigmasterol,  548 
Storax,  liquid,  297 
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Strophanthine  547 

Strychnine,  detection  of,  in  brucine,  510 

^and  quinine,'  separation  of,  518 

Strychnos  alkaloids,  510 
Styrax  liquidtis,  298 

pneparatus,  298 

punficatus,  297 

Sucanic  add,  97 
Sugar  analysis,  49 
Sugars,  19,  625 

estimation  of,  22 

^biochemically,  55 

reducing,  estimation  of,  24 

Sulphite  cdlulose  products,  406 

pulp,  84 

^manufacture  of,  88 

Sulphocyanides,  detection  of  bromides  in 

presence  of,  589 
Sumac,  399 
Sunflower  oil,  140 
Sylvestrene,  324 
Synthetic  tans,  409 

Taka-diastase,    use    of,    in    estimating 

stardi,  71 
Tallow,  Borneo,  149 
Tannin,  estimation  of,  in  tea,  529 
—extracts,  400 
materials,  384 

-colour  valuation  of,  413 


substitutes,  406 

Tannins,  384 

analysis  of,  385 

constitution  of,  385 


-detection  of,  401 
-vegetable,  401 


Tars,  detection  of  asphalt  products  in, 
278 

; — petrolexmi  in,  278 

dimethyl  sulphate  test  for,  278 

Tartaric  acid,  99 

commercial,  loi 

estimation  of,  103 

Tartars,  London  method  for,  100 
Tea,  528 

estimation  of  caffeine  in,  526 

colouring  matter  in,  529,  454 

^moisture  in,  ^28 

Read's  test  tor  detecting  colour  in, 

seed  oil,  134 

^tannin  in,  529 

Terpinene,  324 
Tcrpineol,  343 
Terpinolene,  324 
Terpinyl  acetate,  331 
Theoaine,  502 
iso-Thebaine,  502 
Thujyl  alcohol,  343 


Thyme  oil,  376 

Tin,  estimation  of  in  canned  foods,  612 
Trichlorotri-iodolinolenic  acid,  185 
Trimethylamine  and  ammonia,  estima- 
tion of,  ^69 
Tropeines,  detection  of,  491 
Tryptophane,  estimation  of,  563 
Ttmg  oils,  140 
Turkey-red  oil,  145 
Turpentine  oil,  377 
Turwar  bark,  399 
Tyrosine,  estimation  of,  ^63 
and  cystine,  separation  of,  563 

Urea,  estimation  of,  564 
Uric  add,  570 

estimation  of,  in  blood,  572 

urine,  571 

Urine,  estimation  of  acetone  in,  576 

aceto-acetic  add  in,  577 

^lactic  add  in,  584 

^uric  add  in,  571 


Valentine's  meat  juice,  614 

(f- Valine  and  ({-Alanine,  separation  of, 

562 
Vanilla,  306 
Vanillin,  306 

detection  of,  307 

estimation  of,  307 

Vaseline  oil,  259 
Vegetable  tanmns,  401 
Vetivcrt  oil,  347 
Vigoral,  614 
Vinegar,  92 

dder,  94 

^volatile  adds  in,  92 

wine,  94 


Walnut  oil,  145 

White  tan,  399 

Wine  vinegar,  94 

Wines,  13 

—estimation  of  tartaric  add  in,  106 

^volatile  adds  in,  92  • 

Wintergreen  oil,  305,  381 
Wood-pulp,  81 

Wool-grease,  hydrocarbons  from,  228 
Wormseed,  estimation  of  santonin  in ,15 50 
Wyeth's  beef  juice,  614 

Xanthine  bases,  detection  of,  525 
Xylose,  reducing  power  of,  63 

Yeast,  15 
Ylang-ylang  oil,  382 

Zingiberene,  325 
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Sugar  solutions,  spedfic  gravity  of.  x.  289 
Tea,  ash  from,  vx,  605 

assay  of.  v,  88 
Tribfomophenoxidsi,  in,  299 
and    PI.BTCHBB.      Bstimatioii  of  the   total 
astringent  matter  o£  tea,  vi,  6x7 
MooB.    Imitation  oC  cidcr-vin«gar.  i.  497 
SooTT,  G.  B.    Coknir  reactions  of  ipecs- 

cuanha  alkaloids,  vn,  43 
SooTT-SMxra.   Alkaloids,   ipaoacoaaha  sod 
morphine,  dmilarity  of  ooloar  resctioDi 
of,  vx,  439 
reaction  of  with  ferric  chloride,  vx,  soi 
SxARLB.     Meat  estnGts,  assay  of,  vxii.  42a 
Proteins,  predpitataon  of.  vxix,  397 

Tamxabx).  Estimation  of  salicilic  add.  HI.  4<' 
.    Tbomsom.    Unsaponxfiabla  mattsr  ia  car- 

naoba  wax,  zi,  270 
Aixbn.  a.  H.    See  Aidtr  WrigkL 
AixBN,  L.    Asphalt*  hard,  estimatioa  of.  n.  249 
AixiRN.    Action  of  dextrose  and  of  lavuloM  on 

Fehling's  solution,  x.  374 
Aluk.    Analysis  of  Cawrasisn  koumiss,  viii.  231 
Aloy,    Estimation  of  mori^hine,  vx,  386 

and  Rabaut.     Morphine,  detection  of.  ix.  49I 
AX.SBBBG.     SeeLsffMM. 
Alsop.    Analysis  of  chestnut  wood,  v,  38.  S7 
Alt.    Estimation  of  thiocyanates,  vii.  550 
Altschul.     Estimation  of  salicylic  add  in  tab- 

pyrin,  ixi,  49X 
Alvarbs,  B.  p.     Chryaophanie  add,  v,  227 

Triacetyl  aoonitine,  vx.  262 
Amagat    and   Jban.    Use  of  the  oleoiefrscto- 

meter,  ix,  43 
Ambbrg  and  Lobvbnhart.     Componndi  vbid 

retard  rennet  coagulation,  vxix.  xjo 
AmbOhl.     Estimation  of  stardi  in  lansage,  vni. 

374 
Ambkican    Lbathbb    Chbmxsts    Assooation. 
Leather,  analysis  of,  ix,  4XX 
Tannins,  analysis  of,  xx,  386 
Ambrican  Subcoboixttbb  on  shdlac  saaljwt.  rr. 

70 
Amman.    See  Lindd, 
Amos.     See  Salmon^ 

Amsbl.  H.     Colophony,  constants  for.  iv,  26 
Oils,  effect  of  extwnal  influences  on  the  dir* 

ing  of,  XI,  347 
Resinate  drieis,  value  of,  xv,  34 
Amthor.    Caramel,  test  for  x.  179.  v.  639 

Ptomaines  which  give  the  strychaiae  taad»r 
tion  test,  vx.  452 
Andbbr,  J.  J.    Action  of  phlorogladDol  oe  ite 

bones  of  animsls,  vxix,  58s 
AxfDBBSON,  A.    Detection  of  carsmel  ift 
IX,  96 
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Anpbs.    Linieod.  oomposttion  of.  11,  3^5 

Restnate  driers,  value  of.  iv,  34 
AMDis.  L.  B.    Identification  of  Venice  tnrpen- 

tine,  IV,  77 
Andourakd.    Separation    of    gum    arabic    and 

sugar.  X.  443. 
Andourako,  a.  and  P.    White  spirit,  iv,  426 
ANDRi.    Separation  and  estimation  of  qtiinine. 

VI,  S13 
AoRXASCH,  P.    Stunac,  adulteration  of,  v.  103 
Tannin-materials,  reactions  of.  in  alcoholic 

solutions.  V,  55 
Tan  liquon,  fermentation  in,  v.  pS 
Andrkws.    Alkaloids   in    Datura    stramonium. 
assay  of.  vi,  320 
Codeine  in  opium,  vi.  395 
See  also  Dunslan, 
Andrbws,  L..  W,    Hydrocyanic  acid,  estimation 
of,  in  essential  oils.  DC,  325 
Phenol,  aqueous,  melting  points  of,  xii,  apa 
Andrlxx,    K.    Adenine,    preparation   of.    from 

molasses  residues.  XX.  568 
Angblx.    Preparation  of  aaoimide,  vx,  a? 
Angblx^     Exhauster  for  the  estimation  of  oils 

and  fats,  xi,  5 
Angsloni.     Aristoquinine  and  euquinine,  iz.  5x9 
AifNXLBR.     Morphine,  estimation  of,  ix.  50a 
AnscbOtz.     Acridine,  use  of.  in  the  estimation 
of  picric  acid,  ixx,  581 
Bensaldehyde,  preparation  of,  xxx,  4x7 
Chloroform,  preparation  of,  from  salic>iide, 

in.  499 
Picric  acid,  estimation  of,  vi,  164 
and  Lrathbr.     Pipitsahoic  acid,  v,  330 
ScHULTZ.     Constitution  of  primuline,  v,  37X 
Antbon,   B.     Molasses,  table  showing  the  per- 
centage composition  of,  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  solutions,  i.  353 
Amtricb.     Optical   activity   of   cocaine  hydro- 
chloride as  a  test  of  its  purity,  vx,  330 
Applkyaro.    See  Bastom,  Kay. 
Arata.  p.  N.    Coal-tar  colours,  detection  of,  in 
food,  v,  64a;  viix,  38a 
Tannin  <^  mat6  and  of  coffee,  vi,  64a 
Archbutt,  L.    Arachis  oil,  analysis  of,  xx.  98 
arachidic  acid  from,  11,  g6 
detection  and  estimation  of,  ix.  93 
spiecific  gravity  of  the  fatty  adds  from.  li, 

93 
*  Beeswax,  add  and  saponification  values  for, 

II,  253 
hydrocarbons  in,  xi,  260 
Camaaba  wax,  unsaponifiable  matter  in.  xx, 

270 
Castor  oil,  solubility  of,  in  alcohol,  xx,  x6a 
Cocoanut  oletn,  constants  for,  11,  19  x 
Cottonseed  oil,  silver  nitrate  test  for,  xx.  137 
Curcas  oil.  ix,  174 

solubility  of.  in  alcohol,  11,  173 
Lard  oil,  addity  of,  xx,  198 
Linseed   oil,   spedfic  gravity  of  the  fatty 

adds  from,  xx,  350 
Maise  oil.  drying  properties  of.  n.  140 

viscosity  of.  xx,  140 
Mustard  oil,  xx,  xao 


Archbutt,  L.    Otis  and  fats,  bromine  -thermal 
process  for,  xi,  61 
and  waxes,  examination  of,  xx,  px 
fixed,  addition  of  sulphuric  add  to,  xi,  59 
Olive  oil,  arachidic  add  in.  ix,  xo8 
elaidin  test  for.  xx,  1x6 
free  fatty  acid  in,  11,  10 

oleic  acid  in.  xx,  109 
heat  of  bromlnation  of,  xi,  xx6 
iodine  value  for,  xx.  1x3 
saponification  value  for,  11,  xx5 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids 
from.  Ti,  108 
Olive  oils,  saponified,  ix,  X3a 

Tunisidn,  estimation  of,  11,  95 
Palm  oil,  XMilmitic  add  in,  xi,  185 
spedfic  gravity  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids 
from,  II,  184 
Poppjrseed  oil,  11,  X53 

Poutet's  elaidin  test  for  fixed  oils,  modifica- 
tion of,  XI,  39 
Rape  oil,  arachidic  and  lignoceric  adds  in,  11. 
123 
constants  for.  11.  124 
solidifying  point  of,  ix,  123 
specific  gravity  of.  11.  127 

the  mixed  fatty  adds  from,  il,  124 
Rosin  grease,  formation  of,  from  rosin  oil.  iv, 

47 
Soja  bean  oil,  xi.  147 
Sperm  oil,  alcohols  from.  11.  234 
Tallow,  free  oleic  acid  in.  xx,  209 
oil,  XI,  202    * 

spedfic  gravity  of  the  fatty  adds  from.  11, 
209 
Turi>entine  oil.  distillation  of.  iv.  413 
iodine  absorption  of.  iv.  423,  424 
rotation  of,  iv,  406 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  408 
Whale  oil.  specific  gravity  of  the  fatty  acids 
from,  II,  229 
and  Dbblby.     Castor  oil,  absolute  viscosity  of. 
II.  162 

behavior  of,  with  petroleum  spirit,  11.  163 
solubility  of,  in  alcohol,  il,  162 
Lubricating  greases,  water  in,  lu,  179 
Porpoise  oil,  11.  231 

Rape  oil,  commeroial,  free  add  in,  11,  125 
Rosin  grease,  analysis  of,  iv,  47 
Sperm  oil  and  arotic  sperm  oil,  constants 
for,  II,  236 
fatty  acids  from,  11,  235 
Waxes,  unsaponifiable  matter  from,  11.  26 
Rbdwood.     Spedfic  gravity  of  rape  oil.  11. 

127 

Archbtti.     Action  of  ferric  chloride  on  glycerol, 
II,  452 

Arkin.    Assay  of  opium,  vi,  426 

Armani,  G.  and  Rodano,  G.  A.     Ceresin.  and 
paraffin,  separation  of.  xx,  258 

Armanmi.    See  Malagnini. 

Armitagb.  J.  L.    Test  for  morphine,  vi,  379 

AitMSTRONG,  B.  p.    a  and  0  dextroses,  differen- 
tiation between,  in  glucosides,  i,  392 
Ensymes,  viii,  i;  ix.  59i 
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AmusntONG.  B.  P.     Flour,  ix.  593 
Glucosides.  vii,  95;  DC,  545 
Polarimetric  work,  use  of  emulsin  in,  vin,  6 
Proteins  of  plants,  viii,  93 
Starch  and  its  isomerides,  i,  405 
Sugar,  identification  of,  in  glucoaides,  i,  39a 
Sugars,  I,  385 

estimation  of  with  Pavy*s  solution,  i.  332 
Sugars,  measurement  of  the  hydrolysis  of, 

VIII,  8 
Yeast,  species  of,  which  do  not  ferment  mal- 
tose, I,  363 
See  also  KeehU, 
and  LowRY,  T.  M.    Birotation,  i,  31$ 
Akmstrong,  H.  B.    Camphor,  /)-derivataves  of, 
IV,  202 
Pulminic  acid,  formula  of,  vii,  543 
Triphenylmethane  dyestu£fs,  quinonoid  struc- 
ture of,  V,  238 
Turpentine  oil,  iv,  405 
estimation  of  petroleum  naphtha  in,  iv.  414 
rotation  of,  iv,  406 
and  BvRB.     Detection  of  hydrocjwnic  add  in 
flaxseeds,  oc.  183 
HoRTON.     Estimation  of  urea,  vii,  302 
RossiTBR.     Nitro-derivatives  of  the  naph- 

thols,  ni,  253 
TiLDBN.    Optically  inactive  bomeol,  iv,  278 
Arnaud.     Carotol  from  beets,  n,  485 

Ouabain,  vn.  123 
Arkdt.    Alkaloids  in  ipecacuanha,  Vii,  48    • 

Choline  in  ipecacuanha  root,  vii,  41 
Arnold.    Atropine,  test  for,  vi,  306 

Kjeldahl-Gunning  estimation  of  nitrogen,  I, 

62 
Margarine  and  lard,  saponification  values  of, 

11.  a87 
Milk,  heated,  detection  of,  vxii,  x68 
See  also  Grimaux, 
and  Mbntzxl.    Caviare,  identification  of,  ix, 
622 
Milk,  heated,  detection  of,  viii,  x68 
Yeast  and  meat  extracts,  distinction  between, 
viii,  416 
Arthur  and  Page's.    Action  of  rennet  ensyme, 

VIII,  129 
Artrus.     Solubility  of  casein  in  salts,  vni,  124 
AsBOTH.    Butter  and  margarine,   critical  tem- 
perature of  solution  for,  xi,  64 
Lard  and  cottonseed  oil,  iodine  values  of,  11, 
392 
AscHAN  and  Hjrlt.    Finland  turpentine  oil,  iv, 

402 
AscHBR.     Assay  of  opium,  vi,  436 
AsHBT,  A.     Detection  of  free  mineral  acids  in 

vinegar,  x,  503 
AsHWKLL.    J.    R.    and    Forth,    H.    Poisonous 

metals  in  colouring  matters,  v,  478 
ASTRUC.    Acetyl  salicylic  acid,  estimation  of.  ix, 
306 
Alkaloids,  use  of  methyl  orange  in  the  esti* 
mation  of,  vi.  182 
phenolphthalein  in  the  estimation  of,  vi, 

x8x 
rosolic  acid  in  the  estimation  of.  vi,  X82 


AsTRUC.    Glycerophosphates,  estimatioa  of.  n,4SJ 
and  Cambb.    Syrup  of  Tolu  balsam,  m,  461 
PtGURiSR.     Estimation  of  pyramidooe,  fi, 
49 
Atack.     Detection  of   hardened  fats  in  sisr^ 

garine,  cc,  X73 
Atbn8Tai>t.    See  BeythUtu 
Athanasbscu.    See  PieUL 
Atkiivs.     Detection  of  the  addition  of  water  to 

milk  by  the  freesing  point,  vxn,  166 
AtmsLD.    Alkaloids,  percentage  of,  ia  ipecip 
cuanha,  vn,  48 
Tin  in  canned  foods,  vxn,  338,  339 
Atwatbr,  W.  O.    Composition  of  the  flsA  of 
fish,  vni,  457 
See  also  BryauL 
and  Bryant.    Eggs,  analyaet  of,  vm,  439 
Meat,  composition  of,  vxti,  262 
canned,  analyses  of,  vui,  336 
AuLD.    Linseed  cake,  u,  336;  ix,  183 

See  also  Duusian,  Htmry, 
AuTBNRiBTH.     Detection  of  hydrocyamc  sod  to 
the  presence  of  jwtassinm  feuocysaMfe* 
VII,  468 
and  Bbuttbu    Esttmatioa  of  salic]^  acid.  b. 

303 
AvBRiLL.    See  Gaylord. 
AvBRT.    See  WkiU, 
AwBNG.     Gallotannic  add,  DC,  38s 

See  also  Tsckirek, 
AxBLROD.    Rubber,  acetone  extractioo  of,  if.  114 

Vulcanised  rubber,  analysis  of,  iv,  130,  IJ4 
Atkrotd.    See  Rickardstm, 


Babgock.     Cream,  estimatioo  of  fat  ia,  vm.  il7 
Milk,  analysis  of,  vxn,  163 
use  ot  hydrogen  petoxide  as  a 
tive  for,  vxn,  691 
Babbu    Converaion  at  omjhmnnotfinhin  to  1 

moglobifl,  vni,  540 
Babkin.    Gastric  juicea.  acidity  of,  oc,  fto 
Bach.    Guaiacol  aa  an  oxydase  retgeat.  n.  59^ 
Medicine,  detection  of  bitter  prisoptai  a 

VII,  X37 
Oxydase,  estimation  of,  Viu,  14 
Tyrosinase,  estimation  of,  viix.  14 
and  Chodat.     Estimation  of  oxydase,  vm.  14 
Bach,    A.    Determination    of    ths    guiaittaf 

quality  of  lubricating  oils,  ui,  i59 
Bacbican,  W.    Jellies,    nltraoicroscopK    stnc> 

tureof.  XX,  604 
Bacon.     Champaca  oil,  ix,  357 

See  Bff «(ow,  UudalL 
Bacon,  R.  F.    Ylang-ylang  oil  iz,  3^3 

See  also  P,  B.  Dmmbar, 
Babsslbr.    Pyridine,  estimation  of,  ia  pntf^ 

of  ammonia,  ix,  476 
Babtbr.    Carvestrene,  xv,  179 
'   Buxantfaic  add,  vn,  39S 
Homolka's  base,  v,  335 
Hydtophthalic  adds,  in,  543 
Indigo,  synthesis  of,  ▼.  390 
Terpenes,  xv,  x66 
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Bakykr  aad  Vilugbb.    DiphenyUminof uchaone- 

phenyliminD,  v,  336 
Bagaxsky.    Sm  Li^ermanm, 
Baginsxt.    Isolation  of  xanthine,  vi,  580 
Bailkt.    See  Winiam, 
Baimbudgb  and  Mosmow.    Aloes,  tesU  for.  vii. 

145 
Bakbk.     Tin,  estimation  of,  in  canned  foods,  ix. 
6ia 
See  Ung. 
SinnL     Bncalyptus  oils*  iv,  338,  339*  34i 
Baksk.  H.  a.     Canned  meat,  viii,  33  z*  313 
Bakxr.  Juuan  L.     Malt  and  malt  liqtion,  i,  Z33 
Malt  substitutes,  extract  of,  i,  144 
Sugar  in  coffee,  vi.  645 
and  Day.    Preparation  of  pure  maltose,  x,  361 
Dick.     Hops,  effect  of  tnlphur  fuel  on  the 
arsenical  contamination  of,  vii.  185 
Maltose,  estimatioii  of,  i,  36s,  ex.  53 
HuLTON,  H.  P.  B.    Infants'  foods,  analysts 
ol.  vni,  J33 

Malt  and  barley,  wasted,  and  malt  wort, 
colour  of,  X,  I35t  I43 
Pops.     Detection  of  sugar  in  coffee,  vi,  64s 
Balavoink.     Detection  of  poppy  oil  in  walnut 

oil,  n,  ISP 
Balbiano.    Synthesis  of  pyrasolone,  vx,  35 

and  Paouni.    Test  for  olefines,  ix,  334 
Baucb.    Isolation  of  xanthine  bases  from  flesh 

and  malt,  vii,  336 
BAX.L,  Handbt.    Constants  for  Irish  butter  fats, 

II.  385 
See  WkiU. 
Balland.    Proteins  in  Isguminous  foods,  viii.  96 
Ballamttmb.    Linseed  oil,  effect  of  light  and  air 
on  the  iodine  value  of,  xx,  335 
specific  gravity  of.  ix,  330,  33X 
free  fatty  adds  in,  ix,  333 
See  also  Tkomsom, 
BAXJ.S.     Reduction  of  nitrobensene  with  magne- 
sium ribbon,  ni,  213 
Balsbb.    See  Tsckirck. 

Bambiebgbr.    Resins,methoxyl-valttesof,iv,  10.15 
Sparteine,  boiling  point  of,  vx,  332 
See  also  Cr4gor. 
Bamg.    Nudeoprotein  of  the  lymplhatic  organs, 
vnx,  93 
Rennet-ensyme,  vnx,  136 
Sugar  solutions,  analsrsis  of,  x,  335 
Bannbb.    Turpentine  substitute,  iv.  426 
Bannow.    Pormatton     of     nitrosamines     from 

secondary  amines,  vx,  9 
Babagxola  and  Schupplx.    Lactic  add,  estima- 
tion of,  xz,  584 
Babbibr.    Licarhodol,  xv,  362 

^Linalol  in  coriander  oil,  xv,  332 
and  BouvBAULT.    Citrondlol,  xx,  34Z 
constitution  of,  xv,  263 
Rose  oil,  alcohol  in,  xv,  383 
LisBB.    Citronellel,  xx,  341 
LooQUiN.    Citronellol,  xx,  341 
Babbibb.  B.    Isolation  of  alcohol  in  essential 

oils,  zv.  346 
Babbibb,   P.    Bffect  of  heating  gscaniol  with 
strong  alcoholic  potash,  iv,  360 


Barbibrx.    Colouring  matter  of  eggs,  ix.  630 

See  also  Sckmiu, 
Barcroft.    Estimation  of  hsemoglobin,  viii,  560 
and  A.  U.  Hixx.    Heat  of  combination  of 
hsmoglobin  and  oxygen,  vxii,  522 
Robbrts.    Carboxyhamoglobin,  estimation 

of,  in  blood,  vxxx,  533 
Hnmoglobin,  satoration  of,  with  oxygen, 
vxu,  522 
Bardacr     and     Sxlbbrstbin.    Estimation     of 

sugars,  XX,  56 
Barobt.    Chloral  antipyrine,  vi,  46 
Bardt.    See  Ricke. 
Barbnthbin.    Iodine  value  of  tissential  oils,  xv. 

239.  340 
Barfobd.    Dextrose,  test  for.  x,  333 

Resin  and  fatty  adds,  separation  of,  xv,  33 
Bargbujnx.    Gluooddes,  synthetic,  xx,  545 

See  also  Praneesconi. 
Babgbr,  O.    Carpaine,  constittttion  of,  vxi.  2 
Bigot,  formation  of  ^hydrox3nAenyl-eth- 

ylamine  in,  vxx.  346 
Hordenine.  sjmthesis  of,  vxx,  36 
Ptomaines,  vxx,  341 
Vegetable  alkaloids,  vxt,  i 
and  Cabr.    Brgotoxine.  vxx,  x6 

Dalb.    Cadaverine.  phirsiological  action  of, 
VII,  349 
Ergot  alkaloids,  vxx,  16 
Brgotoxine,  physiological  properties  of,  vxi^ 

23 

Iminssofylethylamine,  vix,  350 
Isoamylamine,  physiological  action  of,  vix. 

345 

^phenylethylamine,   physiological  action 
of,  VII,  346 
EwiMS,  A.  J.    Alkaloids,  vegetable,  xx,  534 
Ergothiondne.  vxx,  21 
Efgotoxine,  esterification  of,  vxx,  19 
PiBLD.    Oxidation  of  aconitine,  ix,  487 
WAI.POLB.    p>Hydroxyphenylethylamine  as 
a  putrefaction  product,  vxi,  346 
synthesis  of,  vxx,  347 
Isoamylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product, 

vxx,  34S 
^phenyleithylamine  in  putrid  horse  meat, 
vn.  346 
BARixJxrr.  S.    Test  for  colchidne,  vn,  5 
Barnbly.  O.  L.    Cyanides,  detection  of,  xx,  585 
Barnbs  and    Lzx>dlb.    Estimation    of    thiocy- 

anates,  vxx,  554 
Barkstbxn.    Estimation  of  proteins,  vin,  52 
Baron.    Artifidal  d^gras.  11,  505 
Baroni  and  Borunbtto.    Hydiastine,  reaction 

of,  XX,  522 
Barr.  G.    See  H,  J.  H.  PenUm, 
Barraclough,  W.  H.    Test  for  morphine,  vx.  380 
Barral,   B.    Phenacetin  and   acetanilide,   dis- 
tinction between,  vx,  loi 
Salicylic  add,  tests  for,  xx,  300 
BArrbm B.    Lavender  oils,  xx,  363 
BARRQWCLnrF,  American  pennyroyal  oil,  xv,  377 
and  TuTXN.    Resolution  of  atropine  into  d-  and 
/-hyoscyamine.  vx,  295 
Barscball,  H.    See  B.  Baur, 
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Baktel.    See  won  Sekroeder, 

Barth  and  Krvtschy.    Picrotozin.  vii,  x6o 
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Blumbb.     See  Gnehm. 
Blunt,  T.  P.    Assay  of  ipecacuanha,  vn,  45 
Blttb,  a.  W.    Cocoa^red,  vi,  699 
estimation  of,  vi,  710 
Caffeine,  sublimation  of,  vi,  583 
Progs,  sensitiveness  of.  to  picrotozin,  vii,  163 
Logwood  test  for  alum  in  flour,  i,  457 
MiUc,  detection  of  colouring  matter  in,  v.  660 
Muscarine,  detection  of,  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

vn,  s86 
Pepper,  vn.  S7 


Blyth.  a.  W.    Subliming  point,  determination  of, 

I.  17 

Sugar,  estimation  of,  with  Pavy's  solution, 

X.  33a 
Tea.  detection  of  foreign  leaves  in.  vi,  63  a 
Tin  in  canned  fruit,  viii.  338 
Wheat  ash.  mineral  constituents  of,  1,456 
Wheaten  bread,  analyses  of.  i.  459 
Wines,  detection  of  artificial  colour  in,  v,  655 
and     RoBBRTSON.    Gl]roeryl     stearo-palmito- 
butyrate  in  butter  fat.  n.  a8o 
Boas,  J.    Paraphenylenediamine  hydrochloride 

test  for  blood,  vin.  5^5 
BoASSON.    See  NHUing. 
BocKBFONTAiNB.    See  Sic. 
BocKUSCH.     Methylamine,  presence  of  ,[in  putrid 
fish,  VII,  345 
Methyl-guanidine  from  impure  cultures  of 
vibrio  proteus  in  beef-broth,  vn,  306 
BoDBNBBNDBR.    Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  beet- 
root molasses,  i,  356 
BoDNBR.    See  Stokes. 

BOczBR  and  Hahn.    Pine  needle  oil,  ix.  373 
BoBDBCKBR.    Berbcrine,  vi,  553 
B<ta>BKBR.    See  Fischer. 
BoBGH.    Bstimation  of  tannins,  v,  90 
BOhmbr,  C.     Mode  of  occurrence  of  nitrogen  in 

various  vegetables,  vn,  338 
BOBBRINGBR   and   S6BHNB.    /8-Chloromorphide, 
VI,  389 
Lactic  add.  impurities  in.  vn,  443 
BoBKHouT  and  db  Vribs.    Lactic  add  in  cheese, 

VIII.  347 
BOlsing.    See  Verley. 
BoBMBR.    Unsaponifiatde  matter  of  linseed  oil. 

iz,  188 
BOmbr.     Beef  and  mutton  tallow,  composition  of, 

II,  308 

Lard,  detection  of  beef  and  mutton  fats  in,  iz, 

178 
Nickel,  detection  of,  in  hardened  oils,  iz,  134 
Phytosterols  from  various  oils,  n,  486 
See  Baumann,  King,  Uffelmann. 
and  Lbschlt-Hansbn.    Bzamination  of  hard- 
ened oils,  IX,  133 
BOmbr,  a.     Predpitation  of  albumoses,  viii,  397 
BoBSBZBN  and  Watbrman.    Bstimation  of  sal- 
icylic add.  IX,  301 
BoBTTiNGBR.    Oallotannic  add.  ix,  385 

Linseed  oil,  eztraction  of.  from  paint,  n,  339 
BOttingbr.    Pormula  of  querdtannic  add,  v,  36 
B&tTiHGmR,  C.     Pehling's  solution,  reduction  of 
by  gallic  add.  in,  539 
Gallotannic  acid,  purity  of,  v,  33 
BtfTTLBR.     Melting  point  of  mastic,  iv,  59 
BoGGS.    Bstimation  of  India  rubber,  ix.  391 
Bohr.    Saturation  of  hamoglobin  with  ozygen, 

viii,  53a 
BoEDtiscK.     Detection  of  acetone  in  urine,  i,  106 
See  Beythien. 
and  RiCHTBR.    Buchner  number  for  beeswaz, 
n,  356 
BoKORNT,  T.    Germiddal  properties  of  cinnamic 

add.  in,  437 
Bolas.     Boiling  point  of  glycerol,  11.  447 
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BoLDYRBLP.     Gastric  juioM,  acidity  of.  dc,  580 

BoLLEY.     Cultivation  of  flax,  dc.  180 

Bolton,  B.  R.  and  Rbvis,  C.     Cacao  butter  and 
its  substitute,  distinction  between,  xx, 
ISO 
Pats,  oils  and  waxes,  dc.  126 
See  Cecil  Rens, 

BoMBR.    Sesame  oil,  n,  142 

BoNAiCARTiNi.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  foods 
and  beverages,  iii,  43a 

BoNANNO.     Bile  pigments,  test  for,  oc,  580 

Bond,  C.  O.     Preparation  and  testing  of  pure 
pentane,  in,  iza 

BoNDi.    Seridn,  vni,  92 
and  MOllbr.    Ssmthests  of  glyoochoUe  acid. 
VII,  411 

BoNDzntsKi,    DoMBROWSKi  «ad   Panbk.    Oxy- 
proteic  adds  in  urine,  yii.  407 

BoNBNKAMP  and  VON  Elk.     Occurrence  of  hydro- 
eiranic  acid  in  tropical  plants,  vii.  46a 

BoNGAULT    and     MoucHBL^LA-PosSB.    Estima- 
tion of  cinnamic  acid,  DC,  39a 

BoNNBT.    Pormaldehyde,  detection  of,  i.  358; 
vin,  171 

BooLB.     See  Dunstan. 

Booth.  N.  P.    Cacao  beans,  roasting  of.  vi,  686 
Chocolate,  analyses  of,  vi,  694,  695 
Cocoanibs,  analinMS  of,  vz,  687 
See  MiniatL 

BoRDAS.    Alkalis  in  cocoa,  vi,  704 
and  DB  Raczkowski.    Estimation  of  glycerol 
in  wines,  i,  168 

BoRLiNBTTO.    See  Baroni, 

BorntrAgbr.    Test  for  aloes,  vii,  144 

BorntrXgbr,  H.    Gutta-i>ercha,  iv,  158,  160 

BORSBARD,  E.  and  Huggbnbbrg,  W.    Estima- 
tion of  free  alkali  in  soap,  dc,  ao7 

BosBLBT.     See  Richmond, 

BoSBTTi,  E.    Veratridine,  formula  for,  vii,  76 
Veratrine,  composition  of,  vii,  7a 

BossHARD.    See  Schulae. 

BoswoRTR  and  Van  Sltkb.    Ash-free  casein,  dc, 

595 
See  also  Van  Slyks, 

BoTHAMLBT.     C     H.    AbsoTption    spectra    of 
eosins,  v,  297 

BoTSCH.     Constitution  of  caffeoU  vi,  650 

BoTTlNGBR.     Estimation  of  glycerol  in  wines,  i, 
168 

BoucHARDAT.    d-Camphcne  in  lavender  oil,  iv, 
348 
Spike-lavender  oil,  composition  of,  iv,  350 
Terpineol.  preparation  of,  iv.  a8o 
and  Tardt.    Russian  anise  oil,  iv.  311 

BoucRBR  and  db  Boungb.     Detection  of  sac- 
charin in  foods  and  beverages,  iii,  43a 

BouDBT.     Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  93 

BouGAULT.     Estimation  of  salicylic  add.  in,  483 

BouGHTON.    Linseed-oil  ash.  dc.  187,  i97 

BouGNAULT.  J.    Solubility  of  picric  add,  v,  ia3 

BouiLLBR.    See  Lspms. 

BouLBZ.     Estimation  of  alcohols  in  essential  oils. 
IV.  aa8;  dc,  338*  339 

DB  BouNGB.    See  Boucher. 

BouRGBOis.    See  SchHtMcnberger, 


BouRGOiN.    Solubility  of  salicylic  add,  m,  466 
BouRQUBLOT.    Glttcosides,  detection  of.  l  391 
Guaiacol  test  for  oxydases,  viii,  13 
Keratin,  use  of,  for  coating  pills,  vm.  676 
Keratoids,  composition  of.  vin.  673 
Meconic  add.  detection  of.  in  pangoric.  vi. 

431 
o-Naphthol  test  for  oxydases,  vm,  13 
Phenol  test  for  oxydases,  vni.  13 
BOUSFIBLD  and  Lowry.     Purification  of  scetic 

add,  IX,  90 
BousHNGAULT.    Asphslt,  investigation  of.  in.  59 

Cocoa  nibs,  analysis  of.  vi,  689 
BouvBAULT.    See  Berbier. 

and  Gourmand.    Citronellol.  oc,  341 
Bowman.    Tussah  silk,  microscopic  appesrsact 
of.  vin,  641 
Wool  and  hair,  structhre  of,  vui.  677 
microscopic  characters  of.  viii.  681 
Wool-keratin,  vin.  684 
BowsBR,  E.  H.    Spectficatigns  for  cieosote  oilt. 

in,  369 
BoYBR.    Estimation  of  mineral  matter  is  the 

ash  of  commercial  cane  sugar.  1.  346 
BoYVXAU,  M.    Artificial  oil  of  bitter  ahnondi.  m. 

421 
Bracounot.    Ammoniacum.  iv,  91 
Bradlby,  C  B.    See  JSr.  U,  Tartar. 
Bradsraw.    See  La  Wail. 
Brady.    Oxidation  of  aoonitine,  dc,  487 
Braithwaitb.    See  White. 

and  Parr.    Assay  of  opium,  ti.  434 
Brandbnburg.    Potasdum   in   red   oovpoiciea 

▼in,  503 
Brandbr.    See  Come. 
Brandl.    Agrostemmic  add.  vii,  is8 
Brandt.    Estimation  of  indigotin.  v,  392 
Brannt.    Asafoetida  oil,  iv,  9s 

Linseed  oil  and  cake,  analyses  of  aih  frooL  Q. 

333 
Oaokerite,  m,  SS 
Brass.    Terpenes,  iv,  166 
VON  Braun.    Cadaverine,  formatioa  of,  tfo^ 
piperidxne,  vn,  348 
Conium  alkaloids,  separation  of,  vi,  ait 
Brautigam  and  Bdblmann.    Deteettoa  of  horn 

flesh  in  sausages,  vnt.  377 
Brautlbcrt.    See  OsAoms. 
Brbinl.     Detection  of  magenta  in  ocdul  aad 
cudbear,  v,  438 
SaeReichL 
Brbmbr,  H.    Horse  fleih,  detection  of.  vm.  379 
Sausage,  detection  of  codiinssl-fsnetso  ou 
vm,  381 
Brbtbau.    See  Caaeiuttwe. 
Brbth,  p.    Transformer  oils.  oc.  as6 
BRBTONNiftRB.    See  CroissamL 
DB  Brbvans,  J.     Detection  of  beasoic  sod  ia 

food,  in,  411 
Brbmhw.    See  Orndorf. 
Briand.     Detection  of  abrastol.  m.  409 
Briant.    Malt    substitutes,    determiastioo  d 
extract  from,  1.  144 
Hop  seeds,  crushed,  vn,  173 
Hops,  preservation  of.  vn.  169 
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Briant  and  Haruan.     Effect  of  the  presence  of 
cradled  seeds  on  the  estimation  of  resins 
inhopcvii,  177 
Mbacham.    T-Resin  from  hops,  vii,  x68 
Resins  in  hops,  estimation  of.  vii,  175 
Tannin  in  hops,  vii.  188 
Bkidgman.  J.  A.    See  C.  E,  P,  Lunddl. 
Bribcbr.    Ptomaines,  vii,  341 
Putrefaction  bases,  vn,  353 
from  coltttre  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  vn,  354 
Bribgbr,  L.    Preparation  of  potassium  phenyl 

sulphate,  ixi,  400 
Briggs.     Measurement  of  the  handle  of  paper. 
DC  88 
See  Bergtheil,  Cross, 
Brioux.     Bstimation  of  dlcyanamide,  vii.  558 
Brisson.     See  SchrWer, 
Broc  and  Gbruich.    Specific  gxavity  of  solutions 

of  cane  sugar,  i.  389 
Broadbbnt.    Effect  of  the  inhalation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  on  frogs,  vn,  466 
Brock.    See  Redman, 
BrOustbin,  E.    Aniline,  reduction  of,  vi,  57 

A'Toluidine.  oxidation  products  of,  vi,  65 
Brombis.    Purification  of  oleic  acid,  n,  403 
Brook.    See  Hopkins, 
Brooks.    Bassia  mottleyana,  ix,  149 

Champaca  oil,  ix.  358 
Brooks,  R.  O.    Bstimation  of  tartaric  acid  in 

cream  of  tartar,  xz,  Z03 
Brown.     Properties  of  alolns,  vn,  Z39 

See  Cripps^  Dunstan. 
Brown,  A.  J.  and  Clubb,  D.    Hops,  antiseptic 
power  of,  EC,  SS^^  553 
estimation  of  antiseptic  power  of.  ix,  558 
and  Ward.     Direct  estimation  of  the  antiseptic 
power  of  hops,  vn,  Z79 
Brown,  H.  B.     Morphine,  vi,  439 
Brown,  H.  T.    Estimation  of  amino-nitrogen  in 
protein  digestion  products,  viii.  486 
Bstimation  of  starch,  i,  433 
Nitrogenous  constituents  of  malt,  viu,  105 
Specific  gravity  of  solutions  of  dextrin,  i.  389 
and  Hbron.    Calculation  of  specific  rotatory 
power  and   cupric  reducing  i>ower  of 
sugars,  I.  304 
Reducing  power  of  maltose,  i,  363,  570 
Specific  gravity  of  sugar  solutions,  i,  389 
MnxAR.    Starch,   estimation   of,   in   plant 
material,  ix,  75 
Specific  rotatory  power  of  sugars,  i,  306 
Tyrosine,  estimation  of,  viii,  87 
Morris.     Pentoses,  estimation  of,  in  plant 
extracts,  ix,  66 
Plant  extracts,  analysts  of.  ix.  46 
Tannin,    effect    of,    on    the  'activity    of 
exusymes,  vui,  2 
MoKRis  and  Millar.     Cupric  reducing  power, 
of  maltose,  i,  570 
Reducing  sugars,  estimation  of,  ix,  34 
Refractometer  values  for  sugar  solutions, 

IX,  31 

Specific    gravity,    determination    of,    at 

various  temperatures,  i,  6 
Starch,  estimation  of,  in  cocoa,  vi,  7x3 


Morris  aod  Millar.    Sugars,  solution  densities 

of,  IX,  X  9 
Brownb.    Patty  adds  from  butter  fat,  11,  380 
Brownb,    C.   a.     Colorimetric   test  for  invert 
sugar  in  honey,  i,  386 

Composition  of  American  honeys,  i,  383 
Brownscoicbb,  W.  J.     Eucalyptus  oils,  iv,  337 
Brownsdon     Examination  of  caps,  in,  586 
Brucb,  J.     See  R,  WiUsUUUr. 
BrOckb.    Extraction  of  glycogen,  vxii,  376 

See  Bsckurts, 
BrOning.     See  Meister. 
Brugbr.     See  Meyer. 
BRUGZftRB.     See  Liudei, 
Bruhl.     Camphene,  occurrence  of,  iv,  x83 

Pustic  extract,  detection  of  adulteration  in, 

V.  4" 
Terpenes,  iv,  x66 

Bruhns,  G.     Adenine,  separation  of,  from  allied 

bases,  vn,  337 
Xanthine  and  guanine,  separation  of,  from 

hypoxanthine  and  adenine,  vn,  333 
Brunck.    Synthetic  indigo,  v,  390 
Brunnbr.     Detection  of  saponins  in  beverages, 

vn,  139 
Brunnbr.    A.    Solubility   of   coal-tar   dyes   in 

water  and  alcohol,  v,  444 
Brunton,  T.  Laudbr.     Poisoning  by  brucine,  vi, 

465 
Brutlants.     Aldehydes,   estimation  of.   in  es- 
sential oils,  IV,  334 
in  oil  of  lemon,  xv,  334 
Potassium    thiocyanate,     presence    of,     in 
saliva  and  urine,  vn,  543 
Brutlants,  G.     Meat  extracts,  analysis  of.  vin, 

397 
Peptones,  analysis  of.  vin,  396 
Bruylants,  J.    Analysis  of  meat  extracts,  vin, 

430 

DB  Bruyn,  Lobrt.     Hydrasine,  preparation  of, 

VI,  34 

Rubber  mixings,  iv,  X3o 
and  VAN  Ekbnstbin.    Glutose,  xx,  50 
Bryant.     See  also  AtwaUr. 

and  Atwatbr.     Proteins  in  plants,  vin.  95 
Bryknbr.    See  Wagner, 
Brylinski.     Indigo,  estimation  of,  ix,  438 

Indigotin,  estimation  of,  v,  393 
BucHBRBR.      Constitution  of   aniline   black,  v, 

316 
Buchholz.     Ammoniacum,  iv.  91 
Buchnbr.     Beeswax,  action  of  ether  on,  11,  343 

determination  of  the  saponification  value 

of,  n.  353 
effect  of  bleaching  on  the  constants  of,  xx, 

345 
test  for,  n,  356 
Berberine,  vx,  551 
Gambogic  acid,  formula  of ,  v.  4x6 
Ghedda  wax,  n,  369 
Indian  and  Chinese  beeswax,  xi,  369 
and  Mbisbnhbimbr.    Lactic  acid,  estimation 
of,  VII,  437,  440 
formation  of,  in  wine,  vil  430 
Rapp.     Ensyme  in  yeast,  i,  309 
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BucHNBR*  B.     Fermenting  enzyme,  zymase,  in 
yeast,  i,  213,  2x4 
Glycogen-splitting  enzyme  in  yeast,  i,  axa 
Buckley.    Tests  for  helindone,  v.  534 
BuoocASTBR.     Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  viii,  523 
Malachite  green  test  for  blood,  viii,  525 
and  Gardner.     Detection  of  traces  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  blood,  vxii,  533 
BucKMASTBR,  G.  A.     See  J,  A.  Gardner, 
BucKMBR.  W.  A.     Asafoetida,  iv,  94 
BuDAi,     K.     Trimethylamine     and     ammonia, 

estimation  of,  xx,  469 
BUDDB.     Rubber,  acetone  extraction  of,  xv,  X2S 
estimation  of,  xx,  32 

pure,  estimation  of,  in  raw  rubber,  iv,  xxo 
vulcanisation  of .  xv,  115 
vulcanised,  estimation  of  sulphur  in,  xv,  X40 
and  ScHON.     Use  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  Kjeldahl  analysis  of  refractory  sub- 
stances, VIII,  49 
BuBB.     Preparation  of  cyanides,  vii.  474 
BuGUA.     Electrical  conductivity  of  homogenised 

milk,  VIII,  22  X 
BuiGNBT.     See  Peligoi. 

BuisiNB.    Beeswax,  effect  of  bleaching  on  the 
constants  of.  11,  245 
paraffin  hydrocarbons  in,  xi,  243 
See  DwfiUier. 
BuisiNB,  A.  and  P.     Estimation  of  the  hydro- 
carbons in  beeswax,  ix,  258,  259,  260 
BujARD.  A.    Estimation  of    glycogen  in  flesh, 
viii,  282 
See  Klinger. 
BuKOWSKY.     Phytosterol  from  oil  of  lycopodium 

seeds,  xi,  485 
Bull.     Cod  liver  oil,  composition  of,  11,  2x5 
Fish-liver  oils,  11,  221,  223 
Herring  oil,  xi,  226 
Porpoise  oils,  xi,  231 
Sardine  oils.  xi.  225 
Seal  oil,  11,  226,  227 
Sperm  oil,  fatty  acids  from,  11.  235 

iodine  value  for.  11,  240 
Whale  oils,  11,  228,  229 
Bulls.    See  Hayduck. 
Bull.  Imperial  Institute.     Copals,  xx,  3x0 
Myrrh,  ix,  319 
Petitgrain  oil,  DC.  369 
Thyme  oil,  ix.  377 
BuLLNHBOCBR  and  Seitz.     Composition  of  Peh- 

ling's  solution,  i,  318 
BuNGB  and  Schmibdbbbrg.    Estimation  of  hip- 

puric  acid  in  urine,  vii,  394 
BUNGBNER,  A.     See  Lintner, 
BuNGBNBR.  H.     Hop-bitter  /l-acid,  vn,  165 
BuNTZEN  and  Maosbn.     Commercial  aconitine. 

VI,  287 
Bunzbl.     Oxydases,  measurement  of,  ix,  591 
BuRELL.  G.  A.  and  Robertson,  J.  W.     Separa- 
tion of  hydrocarbons,  xx,  230 
Burgess.     Apparatus  for  the  exhaustion  of  or- 
ganised tiraues  by  solvents,  i,  78 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  estimation  of,  iii,  441 
Essential  oils,  estimation  of  aldehydes  and 
ketones  in,  XV.  23a 


Burgess  and  Child.     Citral,  estimation  of,  iv. 
276 
Lemon  oil.  iv.  353.  354*  3SS 

estimation  of  aldehydes  in,  iv,  274 
Terpeneless  lemon  oils,  xv,  430 
Burgess.  H.  E.    Test  for  dtroneUsl,  iv,  270 

Test  for  linalol.  xv.  262 
BuRiAN.     Phytosterols   from   wheat  gcrmi,  n. 
486,  487 
Sitosterol  in  wheat  oil,  xx,  148 
BOrkbr.     Spectrum  of  hemoglobin,  rm,  521 
BuRUANN.     Alkaloids,  detection  and  ettimatiott 
of,  IX,  479 
Digitalis  glucosades.  estimation  of,  vn,  iso 
.  BuRMANN,  J.     Estimation  of  caffeine  in  coffee,  ▼!. 

609 
BuRMEiSTER.    See  Sckaik. 
Burnett  and  Rbvxs.    Polenske  value  for  mtt- 
garine,  ix.  171 
See  also  Rt^is. 
Burnett,  J.  P.    Test  for  alkaloids,  vi.  381 
BUROW.     Composition  of  casein,  viix.  xai 
Burr.     Dried  milks,  analsrses  of.  vixi,  238 

Acid  and  rennet  cords,  analyses  of,  vin,  196 
and  Berbbrich.     Milk  sugar,  analyses  of  nw. 
VIII.  X98 
detection  of  sucrose  in.  vxn.  202 
Burrows.    See  TUdem 
Burschbll.     Esflmation  of  cyanogen  in  spnt 

gas  purifying  mass,  vix,  sso 
Burstym.     Estimation  of  the  free  add  in  olive 

oil,  XX,  no 
Burton.  W.  M.     Estimation  of  mineral  oil  it 
turpentine,  xv,  417 
See  Rems€tu 
Burwbll.    See  Woodmcm. 
BuscH,  A.     Manufacture  d  santonin,  vu.  152 
BuscH.  M.     Methoxyl  number  of  essentisl  oili 
IV.  241 
and  Blumb,  G.    Estimation  of  picric  tdA,  r. 

133 
Buscb  AND  Co.    Orange  oils,  iv,  360 
Busschbr.     Poisoning  by  aconite.  VL  284 
Bussb.     Pembe  cheese,  vxn.  24X 
BussE,  W.    Black  pepper,  detection  of  sheai  m. 

VII,  62 
Vanilla,  percentage  of  vanillin  ia,  m,  5ii 
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products,  detection  of,  viii,  383 
Colouring  matters  on  wool,  examination  of. 
V,  486,  sio,  5X3 
DoNATH.     See  Weiser. 
and    Margoschbs.     Bstimation   of   ferrocya- 
nides  in  the  presence  of  other  iron,  vii, 
493 
Matrhofxr.     Bstimation  of  sugar  in  soap, 

XX,  434 

Strassbr.     Bstimation  of  indigotin.  v.  395 
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DoNK.    See  VtiUh, 

DoNOGANY.    Test  for  blood  staint,  viii,  576 
Dons.    Butter,  refractive  index  of  the  fatty  acids 
from,  II,  383 
coconttt^oil.  detection  of,  in  batter  fat,  11,  284 
DooLiTTLE.     Distinction  between  annatto  and 

coal-tar  colours  in  batter,  11,  308 
DooLiTTLB.    O.    S.    Torsion    viioonmeter    for 

lubricating  oils,  in,  154 
DooLiTTLE,  R.  E.  and  Woodruff,  P.  O.     Estima- 
tion of  the  extract  from  tea,  vi,  63a 
DoRAN.     See  Adams. 

DoRfiB.    Cholesterol,    occurrence    of,    in     sea 
anemones,  11,  479 
Phytosterol  from  diona  dliata,  11,  486 
See  Cunningham. 
DoRBVUS.    Apparatus  for  the  collection  of  gases 

from  canned  meat,  vili,  33a 
DoRMANN.     See  PUoiy. 

DoRMBYBR.     Pat,    extraction   of,   from   animal 
organs  and  tissues,  ix,  489;  ix,  aas 
Hydrastine,  vi,  564 
DoROGi.    See  WiUstdtter. 
DoTT,  D.  B.    Apocodeine,  vi,  39s 

Apomorphine,  formation  of,  in  solutions  of 
morphine  hydrochloride,  vi,  388 
hydrochloride,  vi,  388 
Bismuth  salicylate,  commercial,  in.  490 
Cineol,  estimation  of,  in  eucalyptus  oils,  rv, 

339 
Ethyl-morphine,  solubility  of,  ix,  500 
Morphine  hydrochloride,   solubility  of,   vi, 

377 
test  for,  VI,  379 
Morphine>narcotine  meconate,  assay  of,  ix, 

S03 
Narceine.  melting  i)oint  of,  vi,  399 
Narcotine,  constitution  of,  vi,  358 

salts  of.  VI,  401 
Opium  alkaloids,  separation  of,  vi,  37a 

assay  of,  vi,  416,  4a i,  434 
Strychnine,  test  for  brucine  in,  DC,  510 
Downs.  C.  R.    See  A.  L.  Dean, 
DowzARD.    Anise  oils,  rotation  of,  iv.  313 
Bensoin,  assay  of  tincture  of,  in,  453 
Castor  oil,  rotation  of,  11,  160 

solubility  of,  in  absolute  alcohol,  11,  i6a 
Codliver  oil,  refraction  of,  11.  317 
Colocynth  pulp,  standard  of  oil  in,  vii.  160 
Essential  oils,  solubility  value  of.  iv,  348 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  435,  436 
Oregon  balsam,  iv,  79 
Saffron,  testing  of,  v,  430 
Dragbndorff.    Abietic  acid,  melting  point  of. 
IV,  33 
Alphol  and  l>etoI«  distinction  between,  in, 

499 
Bensoyl  guaiacoU  reactions  of,  iix,  416 
Essential   oils,    detection  of  alcohol  in,  iv, 
346 
solubility  of.  in  water,  iv,  aai 
See  Zinoffski, 
and  Spohn.     Aoonitum  vuli>aria,  extraction  of 
the  bases  of,  vi,  373 
Myoctonine,  vi,  37s 


Rbapbr,  W.  p.    Dyestuffs,  estimstioo  of.  v,. 
480;  IX,  419 
Fibroids,  viii.  631;  ix,  633 
Gallic  acid  and  its  allies,  in,  535 
estimation  of,  in,  531,  533 
and  tannic  adds,  separation  of.  m,  529 
Leather,  analysis  of,  v,  105;  iz,  411 
Silk,  artificial,  vxii,  670 
and  artificial  silk  fibres,  strength  of,  vm, 

664 
test  for.  vin.  647 
Tannins,  v.  i;  zx.  384 

estimation  of.  v,  59,  70,  90 
See  R.  T.  May,  WiUiams. 
and  Davis.    Strength  of  silk  sad  srtifidsl  alk 
fibres,  viii.  664 
Pbilmann,  B.    Colouring  mstten.  t.  11  s 

analirsis  of,  v,  435 
Wilson.    Tannins,  estimation  of,  t,  59 
Gallic  acid,  precipitation  ci,  bf  slbnsiis. 

HI.  539 
Drbcbsbx..    Exhauster  for  the  ettinutioo  of  oik 
and  fats,  11,  5 
Urea,  action  of  heat  on.  vii,  390 
Drbgbr.  W.     Formation  of  tetrabromodiplkcayl- 

amine,  vi.  96 
Drbbbr.    Lactolin,  vir,  447 

Titanic   and   lactic    acids,   oompouxto  of. 
used  in  the  leather  industry,  vii.  448 
DRBBScmaDT.    Cyanogen,   estiaatioa  of.  rn, 

456.  518 
Van  obn  Drixssbn  Marbbuw.    BstiiDstioa  of 

saccharin  in  cocoa  powder,  ni,  436 
Drinxwatbr.    See  Fomus. 
Druitt.    Liquid  essence  of  beef,  viii,  d9> 
DuBiN.    See  Raixiss, 

Dubois.     Carbon  disulphide,  use  of .  in  the  a- 
traction  of  wines,  in.  477 
Salicylic  add,  separation  of,  from  tiaoed 

tomatoes,  in,  486 
Starch,  estimation  of.  in  ooooa,  vi,  7i> 
Yellow  silk,  colouring  matter  of.  vm.  633 
and    ViGNON.     Poisonous    properties  d  m- 
phenylenediamine.  Vi.  to6 
DuchAok.    See  Bertrand. 
DucLAUX.    Acetic  acid  homologues,  rste  of  ^ 
tillation  of,  i,  Si9 
Cocoa  ash.  vi.  698 
Patty  acids  in  butter  fat.  n.  980 
Du  Clauxi.    Culture  yeast,  i«  ais 
DuDLBY,  W.  L.    Spigeline.  vi,  33$ 
DCggbli.    Bacteriology  of  masun.  vin.  aa? 
DOring.    Antimonin,  vii,  447 
DuutRB.    Constants  for  cioton  oil.  n.  17J 
Dumas.    Chemical  composition  of  yeast.  1.  ao8 
Dux«BAR.    Estimation  of  tartaric  and  malic  scidi^ 
DC.  X08 
See  Denis. 
DuMBAB,  P.  B.  and  R.  P.  Bacon.    Estimatioa  of 

malic  acid  in  fruit,  ix,  98 
Duncan,   W.    Solubility   of   turpentiae  oil  ia 

acetic  add,  iv.  409 
DuNLAF.    See  MaUinckndi. 
and  GiLBBRT.    Pat-«p]itting  ensymes.  mit  >9> 
Shbnk.    Drying  oils,  u,  360 
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Ddmlot.    Beef  and  mutton  fats,  crystaUiaation 
of,  II.  331,  333 
Halphen's  test  for  cottonseed  oil  applied  to 

laid,  II,  331 
Hone  fat  and  oil,  n,  79,  906 
Marrow  fat  from  oz  bonea,  ii,  305 
Spermaceti,  detection  of  parafBn  in,  n,  377 
Sperm  oil,  constants  for,  n,  336,  337.  375 
detection  of  mineral  oib  in.  ii,  338.  339 
iodine  value  for,  n,  340 
saponification  of,  il,  333t  934 
Tallow.    Iodine  Taloe  for,'  oil,  11,  sos,  303 
See  TkoMsom. 
DuNBTAN.    Composition  of  linseed  cake,  11.  336 
See  Cosh. 
and  Andrsws.    BiUiaeonitine.  ti,  371.  373 
Indaconitine,  vi,  a68 
Bloch.    Salicylic  add,  add  impurities   in 

m,  471 
mdting  point  of,  tn.  467 
BooLS.    Vesicating   constituent   of   croton 
oil.  II.  173 
BaowN.    Alkaloid  in  hyoscyamus  muticus,  vi,  3 1 8 
Caks.    Aoonitine,  commercial,  vi,  387 
composition  of,  vi,  359 
hydrolysis  of,  vi,  363 
permanganate  of,  vi,  197 
potassium  permanganate  test  for,  vi,  361 
Bensaconine.  acetyl  derivatives  of,  VI*  364 
Diacetyl  aconitine,  vi.  36s 
Dibensoylaconine  and   tetracetylaconine, 

VI.  264 
Hydrastine,  test  for,  vi,  567 
Piperovatine  in  piper  ovatum,  vii,  54 
Pieudaconitine,  vi,  370,  371 
Pyraconitine,  vi,  265 
Cbaston.    Phytosterol  from  roots  of  scop- 

olia  camsola,  11,  485 
Harrison.    Alkaloidal  aurichlorides.  vi.  196 

Attrichlorbensaconine,  vi,  364 
HxMRT*    Composition  of  aconitine.  vi,  259 
and  AuLD.    Identification  of  o-dextrose 
in  phaseolunatin,  i,  393 
Incs.    Composition  of  aconitine,  vi.  258 
JowsTT.    Aconitine  aurichlorides,  vi,  261 
periodide,  vi.  260 
Methyl  aconitine,  vi,  363 
Ramsom.    Assay  of  belladonna  root,  vi,  314 
RsAO.    Japaconitine  and  aconitine,  vi,  366 
Sbbpsbard.    Aurochlorcaffeine,  vi.  170,  196 
Short.    Exhausters,  i.  78;  11.  4 
Loganin,  VI,  468 

Nux  vomica,  assay  of  the  official  prepara- 
tions of,  VI,  473 
TiCKLB.    Estimation  of  aconitine,  vi,  282 
and   Jackson.    Methyl-bensaconine,   vi, 
96s 
DuMSTAN,  W.  R.    Borax  test  for  glycerol,  11,  453 
DuNWODT,  R.  G.    Turpentine  oil,  adulteration 
of,  IV.  409 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  408 
DuroMT.     Refractometer  values  for  lard  and  its 
substitutes,  ii,  319 
and  GuRSLAU.    Rose  oil,  iv,  386 
Labaunb.    Estimation  of  geranioU  oc,  339 


Dupouy.    Detection  of  heated  milk,  viii,  168 
DuPRft.     Nitroglycerin  explosives,  estimation  of 
water  in,  iii,  593 
Spirits,  determination  of  the  fusd  oil  in,  i,  $18 
Wines,  detection  of  foreign  colouring  matters 

in,  I,  180 
See  Girard, 
DtxjUBSNSL.    Commercial  aconitine,  vi,  387 
DuRAMD.    Detection  of  saccharin,  k,  389 

HuGUBNiN.    Indalisarine  and  phenocyanine, 
V.  353 
Musrarin.  v,  343 
VON  DuRAND.    Hydrastine,  vi,  564 
Durand-Clatb.    Distinction    between    natural 

asphalt  and  coal-tar  pitch,  iii,  64,  65 
DuRiBN,  B.    Estimation  of  tannin,  v,  93 
DuRRANS.    Aniseed  oil,  DC,  351 
DuTorr,  P.  and  M.  Dubouz.    Estimation  of  tar- 
taric, malic  and  sucdnic  adds,  oc,  109 
DuviLLiBR,  E.    Synthetic  betUnes.  vii,  373 
and  BuisiNB.    Amines  in  vinasses,  vi,  15 

Modification  of  Hofmann's  method  for  the 
separation  of  amines,  vi,  7 
DuTK.    Lard  oil,  spedfic  gravity  of  the  mixed 
fatty  acids  from,  11,  199 
Methyl  alcohol,  estimation  of,  in  formalde- 
hyde, I,  93 
Soap,  estimation  of,  in  cresylic  add  sheep 
dips,  in.  331 
DuTX,  M.     Composition  of  lavender  oil,  iv,  347 
DvoRKOViTCH,  P.    Tea,  analysis  of.  vi,  600 
estimation  of  caffeine  in,  vi.  608 
d  tannin  and  fermentation-products  in, 
VI,.  616 
Dtbr,  Bbrnard.    Analyses  of  chicory,  vi,  674 
Dtmond,  T.  S.    Hyoscyamine  in  lettuce,  vi,  311 

See  Cripps. 
Dtnaiotfabrib    Scblbbusch.     Estimation    of 
glycerol  by  Shukoff  and  Schestakoff's 
method.  11.  463 
Dtson.     Estimation  of  thiocy anates  in  gas  liquor , 
VII.  554 


E 


Eastbs  and  Tbrry.     Analyses  of  cocoa,  vi.  687* 

689 

Eaton.    Assay  of  opium,  vi,  428 

Ebbr.    Eseridine,  vii,  29 

Meat,  tests  for  decompodtion  in,  viii.  3 12, 3 13 
Rubreserine  and  eseroline,  vii,  26 

Eblbr.    Estimation  of  hydradne.  vi,  26 

BcALLB.    Assay  of  aconite,  vi,  279.  281 

EcKART.    Rhodinol,  iv,  361 

EcKBRT.    See  Meyer. 

EcKLBS.    See  Shaw. 

Edbuhann.    See  BrauHgam. 

Edbr.    Alkaloids,  detection  and  estimation  of.  oc. 

479 
Edbr,  J.  M.    Tea,  analyses  of,  vi.  599 
estimation  of  tannin  in,  vi,  619 
Edlbfsbn.     Morphine  poisoning,  vi,  437 

Resordnol,  action  of,  on  ^naphthaquinone, 
ui,  338 
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Edkbd.    Investigation  of  the  eUidin  reaction  for 

oils,  II,  40 
Bdson.     Sugar  analysis,  a.  49 
Bduardoff.     Transformation     of     india-rubber 

latex  into  india-rubber,  iv,  X05 
Edwards.     See  Orton 

and  O&TON.    Estimation  of  acetic  anhydride 
in  acetic  acid,  DC,  90 
Epfront.     Non-identity  of  tiehalase  and  dias- 
tase, I,  2ia 
Oxidising  ferment  in  yeast,  i,  3ia 
Bgbr.     See  Deusseu, 
EHLmiT.    See  Alden. 

Bhkbnbkrg.     Dimethylamine  in  poisonous  sau- 
sages, VII.  352 
Bseramine,  vii,  30 
Eseroline,  vii,  36 
Bhrlicb,  p.  and  Wbndbl.    Separation  of  valine. 

leucine  and  ijo-leucine.  viii.  2$ 
Bhrstr5m.    Lotahistone,  viii,  ga 
EiBBR  and  Hub.    Polymerisation  of  turpentine, 

DC  381 
Bdnxr     and     Muggbnthalbr.    Hexabromide 

test  for  linseed  oil,  DC.  191 
EichbngrOn.     See  Graeb*. 
BiCHORN.    Beeswax,  determination  of  the  saponi- 
fication value  for,  11,  353 
CamaUba  wax,  acid  value  for.  11,  371 
BicHWALD.    Analysis  of  mucin,  viii,  638 
BiGBL,  G.    Tests  for  cocaine  in  the  presence  of 

the  eucaines,  vi,  334 
EijKMAN.    Specific  rotation  of  hydrastine,  vi,  567 
BiLOART.     Reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  by  potas- 
sium cyanide,  vii,  474 
BiNBBCK.     Meat  extracts,  oc,  615 
BiNBBRG,    p.    Behaviour    of    myoctonine    with 

alkali  hydroxide,  vi,  276 
BiNHORN.     Bensidine  test  for  blood.  Yiii,  534 
Bcgonine,  oxidation  of,  vi,  337 
and  Marquardt.    d-Cocaine.  vi,  338 
Pfbiffbr.     Disalicylide,  in,  499 
EiSBMScmoL  and  Copthornb.    Test  for  fish  oils 

in  vegetable  oils,  DC,  189 
BiTNBR.    Austrian  galls,  composition  of,  v,  35 
Pseudo-tannins.  DC,  409 
Tannin  extracts,  adulteration  of,  v,  104 
determination  of  colour  in,  v,  95 
VAN  Bkbnstbin,  W.  Albbrda  and  Blanksma. 
J.  J.     Bstimation  of  aldehydes  in  essen- 
tial oils,  DC,  336 
See  Lo6ry  d€  Bruyn. 
Bkin,  C.     Commercial  quinoline,  vi,  154 
ExROOS.     Estimation  of  alkaloids,  vi.  180 
Blbornb.  W.     Cinchona  barks,  vi,  480 
Blion.     Estimation  of  sugars,  xi,  sa 
VON  Elk.     See  Bonenkamp. 
Bllbnbbrgbr.      Com]>osition  of    casein,    viii, 

lai 
Elungbr.    Cadaverine.  vii,  348 

Ptomaines,  formation  of,  vii.  343 
Putrescine,  vii,  347 
Blliott.     Closed  oil-tester,  in,  12s 

Nitroglycerin,  solubility  of,  in.  570 
Elliott,   A.    H.     Estimation  of  anthracene  in 
tar.  III.  386 


Ellis.    Fixed  oils,  determination  of  the  temper- 
ature on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
to.  II,  59 
Hardened  oils,  oc  133 

nickel  in,  sc,  135 
Oils,  hydrogenation  of.  dc.  xaa 
Ellis.  C.  J.    Bstimation  of  oxalates  in  cyanide 

eolations,  vn,  493 
Bllrodt.    See  Porow. 
Elsdon.    Ffettty  adds  in  fats,  oc,  xi8 
See  L<Mr5MC<. 
and  Hawlbt.     Detection  of  adultention  of 
linseed  oil,  dc,  194 
Elvovb.    Volumetric  estimation  of  hydrsstine. 

VI,  569 
Elvovb,  B.     Estimation  of  formalddirde,  u  $69 
Elzb.    Famesol  from  citronella  oil,  dc.  346 
in  palmarosa  oil.  dc.  347 
German  spearmint  oil.  DC  373 
Lavender  oils,  constituents  of.  DC  363 
Bmbdbn  and  Schmitz.     ^Hydroxybotyric  add. 

estimation  of,  dc,  578 
Bmdb,  H.    Arecolidine,  dc  480 

Recognition  of  methylanilitte  and  dimethjrl- 
amline,  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  tu 

93 
BiCBRSON.     ^Hydroxyphenylethytamine.  forma- 
tion oft  in  the  autolysis  of  pancreas,  vn, 
346 
Stearic  add,  estimation  of,  in  mixtures  of 
fatty  acids,  ix,  394 
Bkbry.     Opium,  assay  of.  vi.  438 

Specific  gravity,  calcolatioa  of,  from  Banmi 

hydrometers,  i,  10,  is 
Tin  in  canned  foods,  vin.  339 
See  Sckwtinits, 
EiCBRT,  W.  O.    AcetaaQide  and  phenacetia,  esti- 
mation of,  in  admixture,  dc  47a 
and  Palkin,  8.    Anttpirrine.  estimatioa  of.  k. 
470 
BiacH.  P.     Glycocholic  add,  vn.  413 
Bbangbr.     Solubility  of  theobromine.  VL  S93 
Emmbrlimg.     Milk-globulin,  viii.  131 

*' Yeast-glucase,"  i,  an 
Emkbrt  and    Rxingrubbr.     Dimethylnsphthi- 

lenes,  in,  351 
Bmmbt  and  Griivdlxt.    Estimation  of  creatiflim, 

VIII,  397 
Endbmann.  Asphalt,  iodine  absorption  for.  ni.  9> 
Shellac  analjrsis,  DC  3x3 

valuation  of,  iv,  73 
See  Prockaaka, 
and  Paislby.     Driers,  ic  360 
Engbl.     Casein,  predpitation  of,  in  hamaa  mfllc, 
VIII,  X33 
Elastin,  properties  of,  viii,  633 
and  KiBNBR.     Poisonous  effect  of  toluylene- 
diamtnes,  vi.  xo8 
Engbl,  A.    See  Tsehirck, 
Engbl,  G.    Bstimation  of  indigotin.  v,  40a 
Engbl.  R.    Indicators,  in.  553 

Poirrier's  soluble  blue  as  an  indicator,  in,  SS' 
Engblakd  and  Kutschbr.    Pormatson  of  sgns- 
tine  guanidylbtttylamine  from  Sfgot  vn. 
351 
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Bngblhard  and  Latschinow.     Phenol«sulphonic 

acids.  III,  393 
Engblhardt.     Morphine,  estimation  of.  nc.  508 
and  JONBS.     Cinchona  alkaloids*    titration  of. 
VI,  498 
Cresotic  acid«   detection   of,    in    salicylic 

acid.  ni.  473 
Morphine  sulphate.  DC,  497 
WiNTBRS.    Morphine  salts,  ix,  497 
Bnglbr.     Petroleum,  crude,  assay  of.  iii.  48 
formation  of,  iix,  37 
Hanoverian,  iii,  44 
Visoostmeter,  vni,  606 
and  DiBCKBorF.     Solubility  of  cresol  in  sodium 
acetate  and  sodium  valerate,  iii,  331 
Ubbblordb.    Separation   of   hydrocarbons 
IX.  23a 
Bnnis.     Preparation  of  linseed  oil,  xx,  x8o 
Bnz.     Aluminium  acetate  in  acetic  acid,  ix,  91 
Ephbaim.     HAbl  process  for  the  determination  of 

the  iodine  value  of  fats  and  oils,  11,  31 
Eppingbr.  p.     Hmnatoporphyrin,  viii,  553 
Bpstbim,.  E.  and  Polonyi,  H.    Bstimation  of 

parafl&ns  by  picrate  method,  ix,  239 
ERBAif.     See  SekmidL 
Erdmann.    Alkaloids,  test  for,  vi,  aoo 
Clove  oil,  IV,  331 
Coffee,  volatile  oil  of,  vi,  650 
I^inolenic  acid,  chemical  oomi>oaition  of,  ix. 

185 
Potassium  cjranate,  preparation  of,  vii,  537 
and  Bbdforo.    Linseed  oil,  composition  of,  11. 
330 
Linolenic  acid  of  linseed  oil.  ix.  184 
and  HuTB.     Alcohol  in  rose  oil.  iv,  384 
Bromamit.  B.     Methyl  anthranilate  in  essential 
oils,  IV,  364 
and  H.    Geraniol.  detection  of,  iv,  26  x 

Methyl  anthranilate  in  neroli  oil.  nr,  367 
Bromamn.  H.     Patent  blue  V,  v.  243 

Sulphur  dyes,  v,  375 
Brlbnbach.    Hair-dye,  vxn,  680 
Erlbnubtbr.     Preparation  of  potassium  cyan- 
ide, VII,  473 
Erlich.     See  Benedia. 

Brmbn.    Viscosities  of  starch  solutions,  i.  427 
EscB.     Bstimation  of  india-rubber,  ix.  321 
EscHWBiLBR  and  Nabppbn.     Preparation  of  pure 

trimethylamine.  vi.  16 
EsTCOURT.  C.    Meat  extracts,  viii,  396 
Etaro  and  Bbiiont.    Decomposition  of  sodium 

xdtroprusside,  vii,  531 
EnBNNB  and  Dblhayb.     Manufacture  of  meat 

extracts,  viii,  392,  396 
Em.     Test  for  vanillin,  in,  516 
Brn,  C.     Tannin  of  oak-bark,  v.  24,  25.  26 
Bugling.     Presence  of  casein  in  milk  in  combina- 
tion with  tri-calcium  phosphate,  viii.  119 
BuLBR.     Presence  of  acid  in  the  determination  of 

the  activity  of  invertase,  vixi,  8 
Evan.     Aconite,  assay  of,  ix,  489 
Copaiba,  adulteration  of,  ix,  313 
Cyanates,  estimation  of,  vii,  541 
Evans,  A.  C.    See  £.  G.  Hastings, 
Evans,  Jobn.    Guaiacum,  iv,  65;  ix,  31Z 


EvBRS.    Bellici's  test  for  Arachis  oil.  ix.  126 
Crude  storax,  analysis  of,  in.  463 
Linseed  oils,  differentiation  between  boiled 

and  unboiled,  11,  357 
Turpentine  oil,  examination  of,  iv,  422 
See  Liversssgt. 
EwAN.    Bstimation  of  sulphides  in  commercial 

cyanide,  vii,  488 
B'wB  and  Vanobrxlbbd.     Morphine,  estimation 

of,  IX.  508 
EwBLL,  Cocoa  powder,  analysis  of,  vi,  691 
Sugar  in  coffee,  vi,  643 
SeoWUey. 
and  Prbscott.    Phenol,  detection  of  cresylic 
acid  in,  in,  3x7 
Salicylic  acid,  acid  impurities  in,  in,  471 
estimation  of  cresotic  add  in,  in.  473. 

474 
BwBRS.     Polarimetric  estimation  of  starch,  i,  425 

BwiNS.    Cjrtisine,  constitution  of.  ix,  534 

and  Laidlaw.     Indolethylamine.  vii.  351 

Ptman.    Formation    of    ^-iminasolylethyl- 
amine  from  histidine.  vii,  350 
Bwins,  a.  J.     See  Gsorgs  Bargsr, 
Bykman.     Madeyine,  vx,  353 

Scopoletin,  vii,  34 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  composition  of,  i,  243 
Etnon.     See  Ling. 
Eyrb.    Cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp,  ix,  180 

See  Armstrong, 


Pabinyx.     Morphine,  colour  test  for,  xx.  497 
Pabris.    Bstimation  of  glycerol  in  wines,  i.  167 

See  De  Negri,  ViUavtcckia, 
Pabris,  G.    Bergamot  oil,  iv.  318 
PABI3BRG  and  List.    Preparation  of  saccharin, 
in,  428 
Rbmsbn.    Preparation  of  saccharin,  in,  428 
Pabrion.    D^gras,  composition  of.  u.  505 
Linseed  oil  and  blown  oils,  ix,  202 
comjwsition  of,  n,  330;  ix,  185 
drying  of,  11,  347*  349;  OC,  199 
specific  gravity  of,  xx,  187 
Oils,  dnring  of,  n,  36 
Pabrion,  W.    Abietic  add,  iv,  22,  23 

American  rosin,  composition  of,  iv,  22 
Pahrnstbinbr.     Use  of  benzene  in  Muter's  es- 
timation of  fatty  adds,  11,  392 
Paist.    Composition  of  sheep's  wool,  viii,  683 
Pajans.     Colourimetric   estimation   of   salicylic 

add,  in,  484 
Palx.     See  Sherman, 
Pale,  Gborgb.    Animal  bases,  xx,  560 
Faucson,  G.    Cocamine,  vx,  340 
Panto.    Glycerol,  estimation  of,  in  oils  and  fats 
XI.  477 
in  soap-lyes,  n,  478 
Triglycerides,  saponification  of,  11.  13 
SeeZsiscJ. 
Pargas,   M.    Effect  of  caffeol  on  the  heart's 

action,  vi.  650 
Parnbr.     See  Tschireh. 
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Farnstbinbr.    Almond  oil,  composition  of,  xi, 

103 

Beef  and  mutton  tallow,  unsaturated  acids 

in,  II,  3o8 
Cacao  butter,  percentage  of  saturated  acids 

in,  II,  177 
Blaidin  reaction  for  oils,  n,  40 
Lard,  comjiosition  of,  zi.  317 
Sesame  oil,  detection  of  cottonseed  oil  in.  11, 
146 
Farnstbinbr,  K.    Soluble  ash  of  cocoa,  vi,  706. 

707 
Farr.     See  BraWmaiU. 
and  Wright.     Cinchona  alkaloids,  titration  of, 

VI,  498 

Colchicum  seeds,  assay  of,  vn,  9 
Coniine  in  hemlock,  assay  of,  vi,  323 
Jaborandi,  prepcuration  of  tincture  of,  vii, 

51 
Lobelia,  assay  of,  tincture  of,  vi,  33$ 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  434 
Stramonium  seeds,  alkaloids  in,  vt,  319 
Farrbll  and  Goldsmith.    Estimation  of  Prus- 
sian blue  in  silk,  viii,  660 
Fasal.     Estimation  of  tryptophan,  viii.  87 
Fassbbndbr  and  Kbrn.     Extraction  of  linseed 

oil  from  linseed,  11.  336 
Faulding.     Estimation  of  cineol  in  eucalsrptus 

oils,  IV,  339 
Faust.    Isolation  of  sepsine  from  putrid  ye^st, 

VH,  353 
Fawcbtt,  J.     Use  of  piperasine  to  dissolv^  uric 

add  calculi,  vii,  300 
Fawsitt.     Driers,  11,  360 

Estimation   of   basic   subetanoes   in   wood 

naphtha,  1,  zoa 
See  Dittmar. 
Fawssbtt,    T.    Bromo-derivatives  of  cinchona 

alkaloids,  vi,  506 
Fbdbr.     Water-content  of  sausage,  ix,  619 
Pbdbr,  E.    Estimation  of  picric  acid,  v,  133 
Fbbmstbr,  J.  H.     Caffeine  in  guarana,  vi,  683 
Pbigbrlb.    See  VeUnta, 
PsiLMANN,  E.    See  W.  P.  Dreaper, 
Fbinbbrg.    Apomorphine,  ix,  499 

Estimation  of  aldehydes,  n,  387 
Fbist.     Calumba,  vi,  575 

Strophanthidine,  formula  of,  vii,  X33 
Tannin,  constitution  of,  v,  X7,  i9 
Fbld.     Cyanogen,  estimation  of,  in  spent  gas 
purifying  mass,  vii,  531 
Thiocyanates,  estimation  of,  vil,  555 
Fbldhaus.     Estimation  of  cyanogen  contents  of 
bitter-almond  and  cherry-laurel  water, 

VII,  466 

Occurrence  of  vegetable  alkaloids,  vi,  168 
VON  Fbllbnbbrg.     Estimation  of  salicylic  acid. 

«.  303 
Fkls.  J.     Glue,  determination  of  the  strength  of. 

VIII,  613 

test  for,  vin,  607 
*        viscosity  of,  viiz,  606 
Pbi^aroli.     Oxone  absorption  of  linseed  oil,  11, 

339 
values  for  fixed  oils,  n,  38 


Fbndlbr.     Candle  nut  oil,  xi,  149 
Floricin,  composition  of,  11,  165 
India-rubber,  estimation  of,  DC,  331 
Linseed  oil,  unsaponifiable  matter  in,  n.  333 
Sperm  oil,  fatty  acids  from,  11,  335 

saponification  of,  ti,  333 
See  Thorns, 
Fbndlbr.    G.    and    Frank.   L.    Bstxmatioa  of 

fatty  acids  in  soap,  xz.  306 
Fbnton.     Test  for  carbohydrates,  x,  30} 
and    SissoN.     Detection    of    formic   add  by 
reduction  to  formaldehyde,  i.  521 
Fbnton,  H.  J.  H.     Detection  of  tartaric  add,  i, 
538 
and  Barr.  G.    Colour  reactions  for  otgaaic 
adds,  z,  486 
VON  Fbrbntzv,  J.    Estimation  of  tartaric  add  in 

fruit  juices,  xx,  X07 
Pbric.     See  PartkeU. 

Fbrnbach,  a.    Isolation  of  tannase,  iii,  526 
Fbrrxxs,  C.     Estimation  of  sulphur  oompoandt 

in  soap-lye  gl]poerin,  xi,  469 
Fbsca  and  Imai.     Ash  of  Japanese  tobacco,  vi. 

Mode  of  existence  of  the  nitrogen  in  to* 
bacco,  VI,  344 
Pbuerstbin    and    Libbbrmann.        Isomer   of 

gallein,  v,  399 
PiCKBNDBY.     Analysis  of  india-rubber  Uta.  n. 

330 

FixHB.     Detection  of  invert  sugar  in  commeim! 

honey,  i,  386 
FiBLD,  W.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in  wood  paifi. 
IX,  84 
See  Barger,  Blum, 
FiGUiBR.     Formation  of  ammonium  cyanidt,  tu. 

47a 
FiLSiNGXR.     Cocoa  butter,  iodine  absorptioa  ol« 
VI,  703 
Linseed  oil,  rotation  of,  11.  338,  339 
Silk,  action  of  sikaline  copper  bydnaide  b 

glycerin  on,  viii,  639 
Tussah  silk,  microaoopical  character  oC  vm. 
641 
FiNCK.    See  WalUnsUin, 
FiNCKB,    Fibre  in  cocoa  husks  and  powder.  TI.  696 

Formic  acid  in  acetic  acid,  ix,  91 
Pyridine,  estimation  of,  cc,  476 
FiNB,  M.  F.    Uric  add,  esttmation  of,  de.  57i. 

573 
FiNKBNBBiNBR.     See  Blank, 
FiNKBNBR.     Castor  oil,  detection  of  sdulteratioB 
of,  II,  x63 
Fats  and  oils,  determination  of  the  solidifica- 
tion points  of,  XX,  57 
Linseed  oils,  differentiation  between  boiled 

and  unboiled,  ix,  357 
Rosin  oil,  detection  of,  in  lubricating  oiL  m. 

174 
FiNZBLBBRG.     Uss  of  piperasiue  to  dissolve  one 

add  calculi,  vil,  aoo 

FiORB.     See  RogUr, 

FiRBAS.     Solanidine,  vii.  9a 

Solanine,  formula  for,  vn,  90 

preparation  of,  from  potato,  vn.  89 
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PiscBBR.     Melting   point    of    dextrose   phenyl- 
oeacone,  i,  373 
of  salicylic  acid,  iii,  467 
and  Abdbrhaldbn.     Amino-acids  formed    by 
the  hydrolysis  of  caseinogen,  viii,  ao 
Digestion  of  proteins,  viit,  471 
Polypeptides  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  proteins,  vni,  471 
BOdbkes.    Composition  of  chondrin,  viii. 

62s 
DOrpinghans.    Amino-acids  formed  by  the 

hydrolysis  of  keratin  from  oz-hom,  viii, 

ao 
Gkubnbrt.     Detection  of  benzoic  acid  in 

meat  and  fats.  EC.  aSi 
Hasribs.    Boiling  point  of  glycerol,  11.  447 
Fractional  distillation  of  essential  oils,  iv, 

aa4 
Hblperich.     Glncosides,  synthetic,  DC,  54s 
Hepp.     Induline,  3B,  6B,  v,  3a7 
Indttlines,  production  of,  v,  3a6 
KoBRNBR.    Fluorescence    of    harmine,  vii, 

36 
Lbvbnb  and  Adbrs.     Amino-acids  formed  by 

the  hydrolysis  of  gelatin,  viii,  ao 
Passmorb.     Extraction  of  phenylhydrasine 

from  sugar  phenylhydrazides,  vi,  33 
Patkb.     Halphen's  colour  test  for  cotton- 
seed oil,  II.  135 
PZLOTT.     Formation  of   gulonlc   acid   from 

saccharic  acid,  vii,  397 
ScBBLLBNS.     Determination  of  the  water  in 

lard,  II,  3ao 
TXUBBR.     Formation    of    ^-aminophenyl-r- 

lepidine,  v,  359 
PiscHBR,  B.     Detection  of  cresotic  add  in  sali- 
cylic acid.  III.  47a 
Use   of   dimethyl-amino-azobensene   as   an 

indicator,  v,  135 
FiscHBR,  C.  S.    Estimation  of  glycocoU,  vii,  an 
FiscBBR.     E.    Amines,    tertiary,    recovery    of 

from  their  acid  ferrocyanides,  vi.  10 
Amino-acids.  isolation  of.  vii.  ai8 
Caaeinogen.    amino-acids    formed    by    the 

hydrolysis  of.  viii.  ao 
Meat,  nitrogenous  extractives  of.  viii.  a86 
Phenylhydrasine   hydrochloride,  use  of,  for 

the  detection  of  aldehydes,  i,  355 
Protein  digestion  products,  preparation  of. 

VIII,  470 
Proteins,  viii,  27 
Purine  and  its  derivatives,  synthesis  of,  VI, 

579 
Skatole,  detection  of,  vii.  354 
Tannins,  constitution  of,  dc.  385 
Trehalase  and  diastase,  identity  of.  i,  aia 
Uric  acid,  formulse  of.  vii.  364 
Xanthine,  preparation  of.  vii.  3a8 
PiscHBR,  B.  and  O.     Rosolic  add  and  aurin,  v, 
a6o 
Skita.     Decompodtion  products  of  fibroin 
and  serine,  viii.  637 
Silk  fibroin,  viii,  9a 
PiscBBR,  K.  and  Grubnbrt,  O.     Extraction  of 
bensoic  acid  from  flesh  products,  iii,  41X 


Fischbr,    O.    and    Bbdall.    Formation   of    p~ 
aminophenyl-T-lepidine,  v.  359 
Bbsthorn.    Formation  of  ^-aminophenyl-Y- 

lepidine,  v,  359 
RuDOFP.    Formation    of    ^-aminophenyl-7- 
lepidine.  v,  359 
FiTZPATRiCE,  R.  M.    Estimation  of  moisture  in 

soaps.  DC.  ao4 
Flamand.     Detection  of  saccharin,  dc.  a89 
Flandbrs.    See  Folin. 

Flatau  and  LabbIK.    Citral  and  dtronellal,  sepa- 
ration of.  IV,  373 
Geraniol  and  dtronellol,  separation  of,  iv. 

359.  a64 

Oleic  acid  in  geranium  oils,  iv,  344 

Sweet-orange  oil,  compodtion  of,  iv,  359 
VON  Flbischl.     HflBmometer.  viii.  563 
Flbisghmann  and    Morgbn.     Calculations    for 

the  analysis  of  milk,  Viu.  163 
Flbissig.    Toltt  balsam,  dc.  397 
Flbrofp.    Parahistone.  viii,  9a 
Flbtcbxr.    See  Alien. 
and  Hopkins,  Gowland.    Test  for  lactic  add, 
vn,  435 
Flbtchbr.  F.  W.     Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  vi, 

53a 
Flburbnt.     Gliadin  ratio  of  flours,  i,  455 
Flbury.     Detection  of  bensoic  add,  dc,  aSo 

Test  for  wine  vinegars,  dc,  94 
Flburt,  G.    Test  for  morphine,  vi,  38a 
Florbntin.    See  King, 
Florio.    Solubility  of  morphine,  vi,  375 
FlOoqgbr.    Atropine,  test  for,  vi,  306,  307 

Bddlium,  iv,  100 

Elemic  add,  iv,  5 

Gerrard's  test  for  atropine,  vi,  306 

Ipecacuanha,  assay  of,  vii,  44 

Lyaconine.  vi.  374 

Mastic,  essential  oil  from,  iv,  59 

Opium,  analysis  of.  Vi,  409.  4x9 

Pomegranate  alkaloids,  vi,  330 

Strychnos  alkaloids,  vx.  441 

TroiMines,  test  for.  with  phenolphthalein,  vi, 

305 
FlCrscbbim.     Quinocarbonium  salts,  v.  338 
Flury.     Phjrsiological  j)roperties  of  harmaline. 

VII,  36 
V.  PoDOR.    Acids  in  butter  fat,  dc,  153 
FoBRSTBR,  P.     Estimation  of  camphor,  iv,  X99 
FoBRSTBR,  p.     Detection  of  colophony,  iv,  39 
FOrstbr,     See  Mylins. 
PoBRSTBRLiNG,  Hans.    Preparation  of  cyanogen 

bromide,  vii,  461 
and  Philipp.     Formation  of  urea  from  cyana- 

mide  salts,  vii,  557 
FoKiN.     Driers,  11,  360 

Linseed  oil,  compodtion  of,  11.  330 
Oils,  drying  of.  11.  348 

Oldc  add.  reduction  of.  with  colloidal  plati- 
num. II.  375 
FoKiN,  S.     Determination  of  hydrogen  number 

of  unsaturated  compounds,  dc.  337 
FoKXXR,  A.  P.     Detection  of  carbon  monoxide 

in  blood,  viii.  534 
FoL.     Examination  of  dyed  fibres,  v,  486 
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PoLiN.     Creatine,  estimation  of,  dc,  566 

Creatinine,  estimation  of,  vii,  31s;  vin,  397, 

410;  IX,  566,  6x1 
Cystine,   isolation  of,  in  the  hydrolysis  of 

proteins,  vxii,  22 
Meat  extract  and  yeast  extract,  detection  of, 
VXII,  418 
foods,  estimation  of  ammonia  in,  ix,  612 
Urea,  estimation  of,  vii,  299 
Urine,  estimation  of  acetone  in,  i,  109 
of  ammonia  in,  ix,  564 
of  creatinine  in,  vin.  410 
and  Denis.    Tsrrosine,  estimation  of,  ix,  563 
Uric  acid,  estimation  of,  ix,  57z*  573i  573* 

574 
Vanillin,  estimation  of,  ix,  307 
Benxoic  add,  estimation  of,  xx,  283 
Hippuric  acid,  estimation  of,  xx,  569 
ScHAFFBK.    Estimation  of  uric  acid,  vii,  370 
PoRBBS  and  Ksitb.    Phoqyhorus  compounds  in 

animal  metabolism,  xx,  6x1 
DB  PoRCRAND.    Pheuates  and  phenoxides,  xii,  294 
PoRD.     Effect  of  acid  or  alkaline  impuritiea  on 

hydrolysis  by  enxymes,  Viii,  8 
PoRDOS  and  Gblis.    Estimation  of  cyanogen  in 

cyanides,  vil.  483 
PoRBUAN.   P.   W.    Estimation  of  asx>artic  and 
glutamic  acids  in  protein  hjrdroljrsis,  ix, 

593 

Proteins  of  linseed,  vxix,  1x0 

PoRiCAN.    See  LaWall. 

PoRMANBK.     Absorption    spectra     of    colouring 
matters,  v,  438,  648 
Eosins.  absorption  spectra  of,  v,  297 
Methsmoglobin,  spectrum  of,  vxii,  541 

PoRMBNTi.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  milk,  iii, 

433 
PoRRBST,    C.    N.    Tests   for   bituminous    road 
materials,  zn,  loz 
SeeGtf/. 
PoRSTBR.    |B-derivatives  of  camphor,  iv,  202 
Protein  matter  of  cocoa,  vi,  698 
and  RiBCHELMANN.    Alkaloid  in  coffee,  vi,  647 
PoRTBT.     See  Sydney  Young. 
PoRTH,  H.     See  7.  R.  AskwtU. 
PoRTiNi.    Saponification,  ix,  1x8 
PoRTMANN,  G.    See  F.  Rnssig. 
Poster  and  Lambert.    Gastric  juices,  ix,  581 
PoucHXT,  A.     Walnut  oil,  xx,  X45 
PouQUET,  A.     Cigar  smoke,  vi,  252 
PouRhTBAU.     See  WiUstatUr, 
PowLBR,    H.     Manufacture   and    properties   of 

commercial  acetylene,  itz,  89 
PowNES  and  Drinkwatbr.    Specific  gravity  of 

aqueous  ethyl  alcohol,  x,  zio 
PoK,     Blown  oils,  II,  362 

Linseed  oil,  drying  of,  11,  344 
See  Dobbie. 
and  Baynbs.     Blown  oils,  11,  362 
Pox.  J.  J.  and  Sagbman,  P.  J.     Caffeine,  tea  and 

coffee.  VI,  579;  nc,  sas 
Pox,  W.     Value  of  a  non-mineral  lubricating  oil, 

ni,  163 
Prabot.     See  Jean, 
Pradiss.    Test  for  caramel,  v,  640 


Prancesconi    and    Bargellini.    Detectioa    of 

fluorescence   i,  40 
Prancxs,     Determination  of  the  diastatie  power 
of  enzymes,  vin.  5 
Pormation  of  hydxocjranic  add   in  tropical 

plants,  VII,  462 
See  Trowbridge. 
and  Young.    Action  of  nitric  acid  on  iio-panJ- 
fins,  XX,  238 
Paraffins,  in,  3 
Polymethylenes,  ix,  236 
Pran^ois.    Assay  of  kola,  xx,  53a 

Separation  of  methylamine  and  ammonis. 

VI,  18 

Pran^ois,  M.    Estimation  of  pyridine,  ti.  ij7 
Prank.     Decomposition  of  calcium  cysnamide 
by  8up«heated  steam,  vn.  557 
SeeG^MN. 
and  Caro.    Ponnation  of  bariom  cyanide  by 
passing  nitrogen  over  bazntm  csibidc 

VII.  557 

Jacobsohn.    Estimation    of    aolpliidsi  of 
antimony  a^d  mercury  in  rubber,  n,  142 
Marckwald.    Acetone  extraction  of  rubber, 
IV,  124 
Analysis  of  vulcanised  rubber,  xv,  132 
Pbrkin.    Estimation  of  indigo,  in  preieacc 
of  starch,  ix,  446 
Prank,  P.     Determination  of  the  gas  value  of  aa 

oil.  III,  140 
Prank,  L.    See  G.  PemdUr. 
Prazocbl  and  Kbllt.    Hydrolysia  of  chitin.  Tin. 

671 
Prankfortbr.    See  Preumd. 
and     Harding.     Unsaponifiahle    matter    in 
wheat  oil,  n,  147 
Prankfortbr.  G.  B.  and  Wbst,  R.    Gasooetric 
method  for  the  estimation  of  f oraisldc- 
hyde,  i,  262 
Prankfurt.    See  ScIuUm, 
Prankland   and    Macgrbgor.    Prodoctioo   of 

aarcolactic  add,  vix,  449 
Pranz.    See  RosL 

and  Adlbr.    Test  for  arachis  oil,  xx,  xap 
Pranz,  A.     Detection  of  chicory  in  coffee,  tx,  671 
Prasbr  and  Gardnbr.    Eatimation  of  chokt* 

terol,  IX,  224 
PREHSB.     Detection  of  saponin  in  bevengci.  va 

129 

Prerich  and  Harnack.    Apomorphine  hydro- 
chloride, VI,  388 
Prerichs.    See  Beckurts,  Btkre, 
Prerichs,  G.    Pyroligneoua  add,  ix,  96 
and  Tapis,  N.  db  Pubntbs.    EmetJae  per- 
centage composition  of,  vii,  39 
Ipecacuanha,  assay  of,  vii,  45 
percentage  of  alkaloids  in.  vii,  4' 
pRESBNius.    Aasay    of    pyioUgnite    and    )eU 
acetate,  i,  5x2 
Detection  of  oolouriag  matters  in  food,  t, 
652 
and  Makin.     Estimation  of  phenols  in  a»P> 
III.  334 
Presbnxus,  C.  and  Popp.     Estimation  of  bork 
acid  in  meat  extracts,  viii,  42s 
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Pkbsknius,   W.  and  GrOnbut,  L.     Acetate  of 
•  lime.  sMfty  of.  x,  510 
Citric  acid,  estimation  of.  ix.  1x4 
Fbrmaldehyde.  estimation  of,  i.  a6x 
Pnissian  blue,  solubility  of,  in  ether  and 

chloroform,  vii.  507 
Salicylic  acid,  estimation  of,  iii,  4S0,  48^ 
PRBUDKNBKSG.    Pormation  of    calcinm    cyana- 
mide  by  passing  nitrogen  over  calcium 
carbide,  vix.  557 
Fkkund.    Berberine,  conversion  of,  to  hydrasti- 
nine,  iz,  53  x 
Cevine  oxide,  vii,  76 
Cytisine,  constitution  of,  DC,  534 
Hydiastine,  vi,  564 

Meoonin  in  hjrdrastis  canadensis,  vi,  4x0 
Morfdiothebaine.  vi,  406 
Thebaine,  constitution  of,  vx.  356 
and  Bscx.    Aconitine,  composition  of,  vi,  as8 
hydrolysis  of,  vi,  363 
Japaconitine  and  aconitine,  identity  of.  vi, 
s66 
Bbocbk.    Constitution  of  ootamine,  vi.  358 
Pbaxikfortbr.     Constitution    of     narceine, 

VI,  360 

JoACHnc    Globulin,  vxix,  91 
Nisi>BaBOPHBiM.    Pseudaoonitine,  vx,  371 
Wiix.    Specific  xotation  of  hydrastine,   vx, 
566 
Prbui>bnbbro.    Pormation  of  calcium  cyanamide, 

VII,  557 

PRBUNDLBft,  P.     Detection   of  methyl    anthra- 

nilate  in  essential  oils,  xv,  364 
Prby.    Cohxmbic  acid,  vi,  577 

See  Smith, 
Prbtbr.    Estimation  of  salicylic  add,  in,  480 
Pricxb,  B.    Substitute  for  coffee,  vi,  664 
Pribdxl.    Pormation  of  acetophenone,  iii,  437 
and  CsAVTS.    Pormation  of  acetophenone,  iii, 

Prxbosnthal.    Separation  of  casein  from  milk, 

vxn,  184 
Pribdhbhi.    Predpitatiott  of  casein  in  milk   of 

asses,  vxn,  X33 
PrixdiJLhdbr.    Ouit^OBoid  constitution  of  i>hen- 

olphthaleln,  v,  263 
VON  Pribdrxcbs.    Opium,  adulteration  of,  ix,  504 

MyrA,  m,  318 
pRiBND.    Drying  of  linseed  oil,  xx,  199 
Pribsb.     Detection  of  benzoic  acid  in  fats,  xx.  38a 
PRXSTBiyr.    See  Mdnur. 
Priswkix,    Specific     gravity     of     commercial 

o*toIuidine,  vi,  67 
Priswbjl,  R.  J.    Practional  distillation  of  ani- 

line  oils,  vx,  80 
Fritsch.    Simthesia  of  meoonin,  vi,  410 
Prxts  aad  Zymamoi.    Values  for  oRidised  linseed 

oil,  XX.  300 

PRrrzscBB.     Determination  of  the  mean  mole- 
cular weights  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
fatty  acids  from  butter,  xi,  3S8 
Sapooifioation  value  for  Danish  butter.  11, 
386 

Froxdbvaux.    Salicylic  acid  in  preserved   eggs, 
IX,  630 


PROMM.     Composition  of  artificial  bitter-aUnond. 
water,  iii,  436 

PROiiMB.     Ergot,  estimation  of  alkaloids,  vii.  33 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi.  431 
Pilocarpine,  estimation  of,  vii,  53 
Pomegranate  alkaloids,  estimation  of,  vi.  331 
Bstiouttion  of  cinnamein  in  Peruvian  balsam, 
XX.  396 

Prommbr.    Acetone,  detection  of,  i,  105;  tx.  577 

FrCbling.     Exhauster  for  the  estimation  of  oils 
and  fats,  xi,  5 

PrOrling.  R.    Pat  of  horse  flesh,  vxn.  379 

PrOung.     Cane   sugar,   estimation  of.   in    the 
presence  of  raffinose.  i,  569 

Frtbr.     See  Kohn, 

PucHs.    Boiling  point  of  acetone,  i,  105 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  i.  no 
of  methyl  alcohol,  l,  86 
See  Abdsrhaidtn,  Cwylkany. 

POhnbr.     Colchicine  derivatives,  activity  of.  ix, 

534 
Toxicological  detection  of  aconite,  ix,  489 
PtteSTBNBBRG.     See  Sfirinkmeyer. 
VON  POrth.     Blood  stains,  test  for.  viii,  573 
Egg  mucin,  vxii.  93 
Haemoglobin,  occurrence  of,  vxii,  506 
See  V.  Ctyklarx, 
and  Charmass.    Estimation  of  lactic  acid,  vii, 

439 
Jbrusalbm.    Estimation  of  tyrosinase,  viu, 

14 
PuLD.    Albumose,  viii,  91 

Change  of  casein  into  XMuracasein.  vxii.  137 
See  Blum,  Spiro. 
and  Lbvison.    Estimation  of  the  proteoclastic 
power  of  pepsin,  vm,  494 
PuLDA.    See  Rgverdin, 
PuLXjcR,  H.  C.    Cocaine,  ix,  494 

See  L.  F.  K4bUr, 
Punk.    See  Abderhald^n, 
PuNKB.     Preparation  of  oxylusmoglobin,  VIII.  507 


Gabutti.     Detection  of  abrastol  in  wines,  in,  403 
Gadais,  L.  and  J.    Analysis  of  calcium  citrate 

and  lemon  juice,  i,  563;  ix,  ixo 
Gadambr.    Berberine,  constitution  of,  vx,  553 
Calumba,  vx,  575 
Mustard  oil,  estimation  of  allyl-thiocarbimide 

in,  XV,  30X 
Tea,  estimation  of  caffeine  in,  vi,  609 
l-Tetrahydroberberine,    identity    of,    with 

canadine,  vi.  574 
Gadd.  H.  W.  and  S.  C.    Anay  of  belladonna  and 

its  preparations,  vi,  3x6 
Gabbbl.    Constitution  of  hordenine,  vii,  36 
Gair,  Dickbnson.    Estimation  of  naphthalene 

in  coal-gas  and  spant  oxide  of  iron,  in. 

346 
Galbottx.    Precipitation  of  proteins  by    salu. 

vxn,  37 
Gauppb.    Cocoa  ash,  vi,  698 
Gallbtly.    See  Sptnce. 
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Gamcbb.     Carbon  monoxide,  extraction  of.  from 
carboxyhamoglobin,  viii,  530 
Hamoglobin,  occurrence  of.  viii,  506 
preparation  of.  viii,  508,  509 
spectrum  of,  vui«  5x4 
Oxyhamoglobin,    specific    conductivity    of. 
VIII.  511 
and  Croft-Hill.    Rotation  of    luemoglobin, 
vin,  36,  71 
JoNXS.     cr-  Nttdeoprotein,  viii,  92 
Nucleoproteins.  rotation  of.  vni,  36 
Proteins,  rotation  of.  viii,  77 
Gams.    See  Pictet. 
Ganb  and  Wbbstbr.    Adulterants  of  turpentine 

oil.  IV.  428 
Ganssbr,  B.    See  Hitfner, 
Ganttbr.  p.     Hide-clippings,  valuation  of,  for 
glue-making,  vui,  613 
Tannin  assay,  oxidation  method  of,  v,  68 
Gardnbr.     Drying  oils,  ix,  184 

Pustic  as  a  mordant-dye,  v,  410 
Hamatoxylin,  v,  403 

Oils  and  paints,  effect  of  storage  on.  K,  196 
Linseed  oil,  effect  of  pigments  ground  in.  xx, 

197 
See  Buckmaster,  Frastr,  Grten,  Marsh, 
and  Carter.     Wool-gelatin,  viii,  684 

Dbnton.    Extraction  of  indirubin,  v,  397 
Hodgson.    Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  93 
Gardner,  J.  Aodyman.    Cholesterol.  11.  479;  nc, 
333 
Phytosterol,  11.  479 
and  BucocASTBR,  Gborgb  Alfrbd.     Hamo- 
globin and  its  derivatives,  viii,  497 
Gardner,  W.  M.     Colouring  matters  of  natural 

origin,  v.  383;  IX.  4^7 
Garnxtt.  H.     Estimation  of  citral  in  essential 

oils.  IV.  370 
Garrbtt.  p.  C.     Asphalt,  analyses  of,  iii,  88 

Clay,  absorption  of  non-bituminous  matter 

by,  in.  84 
Hydrocarbons,  in,  x 
Garrod.     Detection    of    hssmatoporphyrin     in 
urine.  VIII,  555 
See  Orton. 
Garsxd.  William.    Assay  of  coca  leaves,  vi.  347 
Garsbl,  W.  and  Collib,  J.  N.     Estimation  of 
cocaine  as  di-iodo-cocaine  hydriodide, 
VI,  349 
Gascard.    See  Georges, 

Gasch.  R.    Assay  of  ferrocyanide  melt,  vii.  5x4 
Gasparini.    Estimation  of  sulphur  in  rubber,  ix. 

333 
Gasslbr.     Analirses  of  German  resin  soaps  and 

Sinclair's  soap,  11,  443 
Gastaldi,   E.     Modification  of  Halphen's  test 
for  butter-fat,  ix,  154 
Test  for  cottonseed  oil,  ix,  135 
See  C.  Pertusi, 
Gattbrbcann.     Constitution  of  primuline.  v.  371 
Taste  reaction  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  vii,  465 
Gaunt.    Estimation  of  alcohol  by  the  freesing- 
point  method,  i,  139 
Thomas  and  Bloxam.    Preparation  of  indi* 
gotin.  V,  386 


Gautxbr.    Plesh.  poisonotis,  viii.  330 

Hops,  destruction  of  oiganic  matter  in.  vo. 

X87 
^-Hydroxyphenylethylamine,  formation  of. 

in  putrid  cod-livers,  vn.  346 
Opium  smoke,  vi,  433 
Xanthine,  ssmt&esis  of,  vxi,  338 
and  MouRGUBS.     Butylamiae  and  hexyUmiai 
from  cod-Uver  oil,  vii.  353 
Isolation  of  hydrolatiduie  fsom  cod<4iyer 
oil,  VII.  353 
Gawinski.    Estimation  of  oxyproteic  sddi  ta 

urine,  vii,  407 
Gat.    See  StUlMer, 

Gaybr.    Species  of  aoonitam.  vi,  353 
Gaylord,  H.  R.  and  Avbrill.    Permanency  o( 

coloured  inks  to  light,  xx.  466 
Gat-Lussac.      Preparation   of    cyanogen,    vu. 

454 
Gazb.     Purification  of  berberine,  vu  553 
Gazb,  R.    Estimation  of  cincbona  allrsloidt.  a. 

514 
Gbbharot.    Loss  of  colour  of  dyed  fabrics,  vheo 

exposed  to  light,  v,  484 
Gbbr.   W.   C.    Analjrsis  of  tnrpentaas  oils  by 

fractional  distillation,  iv.  419 
Gbbrligs.    Sugar  analysis,  ix.  49 
Gbhb  and  Co.    Assay  of  pomegranate  baric,  vu. 

50 
Gbigy,   J.   R.     Dyestttffs    from   3 :  6  dicUofo- 

benxaldehyde,  v,  343 
Gbisbl.    Permanganate  of  cocaine,  vx,  X97 
Gbislbr,  J.  P.    Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  436 
Tea.  analyses  of.  vi.  600,  633 
estimation  of  tannin  in,  v,  67 
Gbitbu    Borneo  tallow,  u,  176 

Triglircerides,  saponification  of.  with  alkali. 

II,  13 

and  Van  dbr  Want.     Japanic  add  sad  Japsa 
wax,  II,  193 
Gblxn.    See  Kling. 
Gblis.    See  Fordos, 

Gbmmbll.     Hexabromide  test  for  linseed  oil  b. 
191 
Insoluble  bromide  test  for  fats,  ix.  xi9 
VoN  Gbnxrsich,  W.     Benaoic  acid.  estiiBstiott 
of,  in  foods,  in,  4x3 
Salicylic  acid,  detection  of,  ni,  479 
estimation  of,  m,  480 
Gbnth.    Detection  of  sarrharin.  ix.  389 
Gbnthb.    The  drying  of  linseed  oil,  u.  36, 34* 
Gbnvrbssb  and  Langlois.    Vetivene.  ix.  347 
Gborgbs.    Estimation  of  caffeine  in  tea,  VL  61 1 
and  Gascard.    Eatixnation  of  nkotphiae.  vl 

386,433 
VON  Gborgibvics.    Homolka's  baae,  v.  335 
Gbpbart  and  Lusx.     Meat  rations,  ix.  619 
Gbppbrt.    Antidotes  for  cyanide  poisoning,  vu. 

470 
GftRARD.    Phjrtosterol  from  brewer's  yesst  n. 
486 
Phytoeterola  of  cryptogams  and  phsao^ 

gams.  XI.  487 
Uric  acid,  fermentation  of.  vix.  364 
See  AbeUmSt  Darexy, 
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Atropinie  and  hyioccyamine.  derivatives 
of.  K.  490 
Fat,  estimation  of,  in  cream,i  viii,  187 
Rennet     coagulation,     oompoondt      which 
retard,  viii,  130 
Gbbda.    See  TroUi-PtUrsMom, 
GsRBT.    Bottillon  cabei,  nc,  617 

See  Hahn, 
Gbrgbrs  and  Baumann.    Compound  of  guani- 

dine  with  mercuric  oxide,  vii.  306 
GBSBAaD.    Lupine  alkaloids,  vi.  225 
Grhakdt.    Preparation  of  bensoic   anhydride, 

m,  4X7 
Gbsiach.    Specific  gravity  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  glycerol,  11,  448 


Gbrland.    Indigo,  extraction  of.  oc,  429 
Indigotin,  estimation  of.  v,  393t  4C0 
GBKnam.    Sparteine,  constitution  of.  oc,  483 
GBmaN  imperial  decree  for  the  analysis  of  wines. 

I.  x6s 
Gbkicann.    See  Tschirck. 

Gbrock.     Bstimation  of  the  alkaloids  in  nuz 
vomica,  vi.  471 
See  Sckn§€gans. 
Gbkraxo,  a.  W.     Atropine,  preparation  of,  from 
belladonna,  vi,  29$ 
test  for  free,  vi,  30S 
Cytisine.  vii.  15 
Gelsemine,  formula  for,  vii,  3  a 
Hyescyamus.  assay  of  leaves  of.  vi,  3x7 
Menthol,  purification  of,  iv,  283 
Gbrrbshsim.    Ammonia,    removal   of,   from   a 

mizture  with  pyridine,  ix,  475 
GassixscHAFT  rOa  chbmxschk  industrib  Basbl. 
Pyrogene  greens,  v,  380 
yellow  M,  olive  N,  v,  376 
Thiophenol   black  T   extra   and    pyrogene 
black.  V,  377 
Gbwxn.     Rennet-ensyme,  viii,  126,  129 
GiAMOLi.     Examination  of  raw  silk,  viii,  640 
Gmas.     Bstimation  of  free  salicylic  acid  in  oil  of 
gaultheria.  iii.  496 
of  methyl  salicylate  in  foods  and  drugs,  iii, 

493 
and     Harb.    Effect    of    pyrogallol     on    the 
heart's  action,  iii.  S38  ' 

GiBSOK.     See  Pringshtim,  VulU, 
Gibs.     Collagen,  vxii,  91 

See  CmiUr,  Hawk,  Richards. 
GiBSSU.     Bensoyl-peeudotropine.  vt,  341 

See  Li^f€rmann, 
GiBSBL,  P.    Test  for  cocaine  by  formation  of  the 

permanganate,  vi.  3^4 
Van  Gijk  and  Van.  dbk  Wabbdbn.     Adultera- 

tion  of  quebracho,  ix.  398 
G11.BBBT.     Detection  of  colophony  in  oil  of  cassia. 
in.  446 
See  Dunlcp,  Law€S. 
GiLOSKBiSTBR.    Oil  of  oopaiba,  ix,  3x5 
and  HcwFMANN.     Bergamont  oil,  cause  of  the 
green  colour  of,  iv,  3x6 
Cedar-leaf  oil,  iv,  327 
Cubeb  oil,  rotation  of,  iv,  333 
Cumic  alddiyde,  nr,  334 


GiLDBMBiSTBR  and  HoPFMAN.    Geranium  oils,  iv, 

344 
Tuniper  oil,  xv,  346 
Mace  oil.  specific  gravity  of,  xv,  3S8 
Oil  of  cassia,  xu,*  445 
of  cinnamon,  ni,  443 
of  oopaiba,  optical  activity  of,  iv,  87 
of  pimento  leaves,  xv,  378 
Wormseed  oil,  specific  gravity  of,  iv,  427 
GiLBS.    Change  of   colour  of    potassium   thio- 

cyanate  when  heated,  vii,  346 
Gill.    Lubricating   oils,   determination  of   the 
loss  by  heating  of.  in.  159 
Oils,  determination  of  the  liability  of,  to 

inflame  spontaneously,  xi,  5x2 
Phenol  2: 4-disulphonic  acid,  praparation  of, 

III.  397 
Sugar  analjrsis,  xx,  49 
Sugar-cane,  analysis  of  different  portions  of, 

1.359 
See  Wright, 
and  PoRRBST.     Hydrocarbons  from    distilled 
wool-grease,  xx,  228 
Hatch.    Bromine  thermal  process  for   oils 

and  fats,  11,  6z 
Lamb.    Constanta  of  Unseed  oil,  11,  350 
Mason.    Constants    for    distilled      grease 

oleines,  11,  503 
RowB.    Constanta  for  neatsfoot  oil,  11,  201 

tallow  oil,  II.  202 
Tufts.    Phytosterol,  effect  of  exposure  to 
air  on  the  melting  point  of,  xi.  489 
from  maise  oil,  xi,  486 
in  oils  used  for  dyeing  i»ooesses,  11,  511 
Sitosterol,  presence  of,  in   the   unsaponi- 
fiable  matter  from  maise  oil,  11,  Z40 
Gill,  Augustus  H.    Cloth  oils,  ix,  228 
Wool-fat  and  d^gras,  (U.  S.),  n,  495 
•grease.  11,  49s;  xx.  228 
Gillbttb.    Analysis  of  lubricating  greases,  in, 

175 
Gilpin.    See  Day. 
GiNSBBRG.    Bstimation  of  oxyproteic    acids  in 

urine,  VII,  407 
GioROANi.     Crsrstalline  compound  from  angelica 

oil,  IV.  3x0 
GiRARO  and  Cuniassb.     Estimation    of  higher 
alcohols  in  potable  spirits,  x,  192 
DupRft.    Detection  of  coal-tar  colours    in 
food,  V,  643 
Detection  of  colouring  matters  from  meat 
products.  VIII,  383 
Lindbt:  Analysis  of  india-rubber  latex,  nr, 

106 
Pabst.     Absorption-spectra  of  coal-tar  dyes, 
V,  438 
GiRARD,  A.    Estimation  of  tannin  and  colouring 

matter  in  wine,  v,  86 
GiRAUD.     Composition  of  gum  tragacanth,  i.  444 

Reduction  of  indigotin,  v,  387 
GjalbXk.     See  Henri^ues,  Sitrensen, 
Gladding.     Acetate  of  lime,  assay  of.  x,  500 
Resin  and  fatty  adds,  separation  of.  xv,  33 
Rosin,  estimation  of.  in  printing  ink,  ix,  459 
See  StiUwtU. 
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Gladhill.    AnalysiB  of  pepper,  vii,  64 

Gladstonb.  W.  H.     CflBTuIein.  nr,  252 
and  Hdbest.     Melting  point  of  india-rubber, 
IV,  Z08 

GlXssnbr.     Rennet  ensyme,  vxn,  126 

Glasbr.     Indicators,  iii,  552 

Glasmann.     See  Roesler. 

Glassicann.  Estimation  of  dextrose  with  mer- 
curic solution,  I,  338 

GLftNARD.     Emetine,  vii,  38 

Glimman,  G.     Composition  of  dammar  resin,  iv, 
60 
See  Tschirch. 

Glovsr.  W.  H.      Constitution  of  fenchone,  rv, 
21Z 
a-Methyl    camphor,    /S-«ulphonamide    and 

anhydramide  of,  nr,  210 
Naphthylamines,    pyridine,    guinoline     and 
acridine  bases,  vi,  i  x  x 

Glubcksuann.     Constitution  of  tannic  acid,  v, 

19 
Gltnsky.    Apparatus    for    fractional     distilla- 
tion, I,  21 
Gnbhm.     Adulteration  of  raw  silk  with  fat,  viii, 
640 
and  Blumb.     Silk-weighting,  viir.  660 

Kauplbr.     Estimation  of  methyl  alcohol  in 

formaldehyde,  i.  93 
Waldbr.     Methylene  green,  v,  358 
Gnbhm.  R.  and  Kauplbr.  P.     Immedial  pure 

blue  dyes,  v,  379 
GoBBRT.     See  Kling. 
GoBLBY.     Composition  of  egg-yolk,  viii,  435 

of  eggs  of  carp,  viii,  460 
OoDCROT.     See  Jungfieisch. 
GoDBPPROY,  R.     Metatimgstic   acid  as   reagent 
for  alkaloids,  vi,  x88 
Siliootungstic  acid,  use  of,  as  a  precipitant 
for  alkaloids,  vi.  z88;  ix,  479 
G(k:KBL.     Caffeine,  solubility  of.  vi,  583 

Specific  gravity,  calculation  of,  from  Bauro6 

hydrometers,  i,  11 
Theobromine,  solubility  of,  vi,  592 
See  TrUlich. 
GoBLONBR.     Formula  for  gelsemine,  vix,  32 
G(>RNBR.     See  Rosenthaler. 
GoLBBRG.     Iodine  value  of  olive  oil,  11,  Z13 
GoLDBBRG,  E.     Extraction  of  leather,  ix,  4x3 
OoLDMANN  and  Baumann.     Detection  and  isola- 
tion of  csrstin  in  urine,  Vll,  245 
GoLDSCHMiDT    and    CoNSTAM.    Preparation     of 

psrridine  bases,  vi,  131 
Goldsmith.    See  Parrell, 
GoLSB.     Estimation  of  benzaldehyde,  ix,  287 
GoMBBRG.     Estimation  of  caffeine,  vi,  612 
Perhaloids  of  caffeine,  vi,  589 
and  CoNB.     Constitution  of    triphenylchloro- 
methane  and  analagoua  comi>ounds,  v, 
238 
GoNNFRMANN,  M.     Estimation  of  glycocoU,  vii, 

211 
Goodwin.     See  Robinson. 

GoppBLSRCBDBR.  Formation  of  perthiocyanogen 
by  the  electrolsrsis  of  potassium  thio- 
cyanate,  vii,  546 


GoppBLSRGBDBR,  P.     Examination  of  the  capil- 
lary attraction  of  dyes,  v,  442 
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Cinnamon  oil,  detection  of  adulteration  of. 
IX.  393 
spedfic  gravity  of,  ix,  356 
Tartaric  add,  detection  of,  in  citric  add,  k, 
114 
and  Cocking.     Analysis  of  liquid  storax,  ix. 
398 
Hill,  A.    Estimation  of  tannin  in  tea,  v,  67 
Hill,  A.  V.    See  Barcroft, 
Hill,  C.  A.    Test  for  lead  in  tartaric  add,  ix,  xox 
Hiix,  Croft.    See  Camgee. 
Hill,   Waldbbcar.     Estimation  of  alkaloids  in 

cinchona  bark,  vi,  489 
HiLLB,  W.     Estimation  of  quinine,  vi.  536 
Hillbr.     See  Meissl. 
HiLLYBR.     Estimation      of     benzoic     add      in 

ketchups,  DC,  385 
HiLTNBR,  R.  S.     Estimation  of  citral,  ix,  337 
HiNKBL.     Detection  of  methyl  alcohol,  i,  90 
and    Sbbrman.     Detection    of    dextrose    by 
Barfoed*s  reagent,  i,  333 
HiNXS.     Benzoic  add  in  milk,  ix,  163 
detection  of,  ix,  381 
estimation  of,  ix,  384 
Cheese  coatings,  viii,  249 
HiNRicH.     See  Sckihrfeld, 
HiNRiCHSBN.    India-rubber,    estimation   of,    ix, 

331 

resins  accompanying,  ix,  330 
vulcanised,  analysis  of,  iv,  133 
See  Marcusson. 
and  Marcusson.    Evidence  of  raw  rubber  in  a 
sample    of    vulcanised    rubber    by    its 
optical  activity,  iv,  135 
HiNRiCHSBN.  P.  W.     Inks,  writing,  estimation  of 

tannin  in,  ix,  468 
HiNSBBRG.     Separation  of  amines,  vi.  4 
and  E!bsslbr.     Separation  of  amines,  vi.  4 
Roos.     Cholesterol  of  yeast,  11,  488 
HiNSDALB.     Tincture  of  opium,  vi,  439 
HiNSDALB,  S.  T.     Estimation  of  tannin  in  bark,  v, 

94 
HiROHASHi.     Digitalis,  ix,  546 
HiRSCHBL.     Separation  of  beeswax  from  honey, 

II,  343 
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HiRSCRSOHN.     Ammoniacum,  iv,  91 
Asafoetida,  iv,  94 

€k>lophony,  detection  of,  in  dammar  resin, 
IV,  63 

in  oil  of  cassia,  lii,  446 

in  Tolu  balsam,  in,  460 
Dammar  resin,  solubility  of,  rv,  61 
Distinction  between  methylacetanilide,  ace* 

tanilide  and  phenacetin,  vi,  87 
Goaiacum,  test  for  the  pttrity  of,  iv,  66 
Gurjun  balsam,  iv,  88 
Myrrh  and  bdellium,  iv,  100 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  in,  443 
Turpentine,  test  for,  in  Venice  turpentine,  iv, 

79 

Hirst.    See  ProcUr, 

HiRT.    See  SchOHfdd. 

HjBLT.     See  Aschan, 

Hlasiwxtz.     Melting  point    of    protocatechuic 
acid.  Ill,  513 
Oil  of  asafoetida,  iv,  95 

HoAOLAMD.    Action  of  saltpetre  in  the  curing  of 
meat,  viil,  364 

H9CK.    See  Traub. 

HoDGKiN.    See  Howard. 

HoDGKiNSON  and  Sorbt.     Analysis  of  black  pig- 
ment from  feathers,  viil,  679 

HoDGKlNSON,  W.  R.  B.     Hydrazine  nitrate.  DC, 

469 
Hodgson.     Moisture  in  coffee,  iz,  530 

See  Gardner,  Russell, 
Hodgson,    E.    H.     Estimation    of    sulphur    in 

asphalt,  ni,  85 
VON  H5HNBL.     Microscopical  character  of  raw 

silk,  viii,  64  X 
HoBNTG.     Estimation  of  indigotin  by  extraction 

with  aniline,  v,  39a 
HOrmann.     See  Kdnig. 
HoBRNSTBiN.    See  Boss. 
HoPFBAUBR.     See  Tschirch. 
Hoffman.     Determination  of  the  water  in  lubri- 
cating greases,  xii,  179 
Ergot,  detection  of,  in  flour,  vii,  34 
See  Paessltr, 
LaRochb  and   Co.     Derivatives  of  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine,  ix,  490 
Nitroprussic  acid,  preparation  of.  vii,  $30 
Hoffmann.  E.     Test  for  phenols  with  Millon's 

reagent.  lii.  397 
Hoffmann,  J.  H.     Estimation  of  water  in  starch, 

I.  4*6 
Hoffmann,  K.  A.    Triphenylcarbinol  and  analo- 
gous compounds,  perchlorates  of,  v,  338 
HoFFMBiSTBR.     Estimation  of  benxaldehyde,  ix. 

388 
floFMANN.    Amines,  separatiozi.  of.  vi.  5 

Hypozanthine.  percentage  of.  in  flesh,  viii, 

389 
Muscle.  Composition  of,  yiii.  378 
Tests  for  antipsrrine.  tolypsrrine,  amino-anti- 

pyrine  and  pyramidone,  vi,  47 
See  Graham,  GUdemeisUr,  Robertson. 
and  KCsPBRT.    Estimation  of  hydrasine,  vi*  37 
Ladbnburg.    Exhaustive    methylation    of 
piperidine,  vi.  30$ 


HoPMANN,  A.  W.     Caffeine  and  tannin  in  mat*, 
VI,  643 
Chloroform,  detection  of.  in  the  presence  of 

large  quantities  of  alcohol,  i.  374 
Crude  wood-tar  creosote,  composition  of  the 

less  volatile  fractions  of,  in,  353 
Etfaylamine.  preparation  of,  vi,  30 
Ethylene  bromide,  action  of  ammonia  on,  vn. 

198 
Methylamine.  preparation  of.  vi.  13 
Phenylbensthiasole,  v.  371 
Psrridine  bases,  test  for.  vi.  139 
HoFMBiSTBR.    Precipitation  of  proteins  by  lalts. 

VIII.  65 
HoRBNADBL.    See  Tschirch. 
VON  HoHBNHAUSBN,  J.    Commercial  beosol.  dis- 
tillation of.  III.  339 
estimation  of  true  bensene  and  its  homo- 
logues  in.  in.  339 
HoLDB.     Asphaltic  compounds  and  hydrocarbon 
oils,  separation  of.  ix.  331 
Lime-soap  greases,  influence  of  the  presence 

of  water  on.  m.  180 
Lubricating   greases,   determination  of  the 
water  in.  in.  179 
oils,  classification  of.  ni.  173 

detection  of  caoutchouc  in.  iii.  171 
test  for.  m,  170 
Oils,  estimation  of  tiie  hard  paraffin  scsle  in. 

III,  83 

Olive  oil,  compositioa  of.  u.  107 
Palm  oil.  composition  of.  n.  183 
Petroleum  stnrit,  detection  of  bensene  in.  in. 

341 
Rape  oil,  ■olidifying  point  of.  11, 133 
Resinate  driers,  estimation  of  free  resin  add 

in,  nr.  35 
Rosin  oil.  test  for.  iv.  43 
and  Marcusson.    Estimation  of  colophonr  in 
soap.  IV,  30 
Unsaponifiable  matter  in  colot^iony.  it.  2? 
Stangb.    Isolation  of  oleo-dimargarin  from 
olive  oil«  n.  107 
Neatsfoot  oil.  11,  30i 
Ubbblohdb    and    Marcusson.    Fatty  adds 

from  lard.  11.  389 
and  Wintbrfblo.    Estimation  of  crude  bcs- 
sene  in  alcohol,  i,  1 13 
HoLDB,  D.     Estimation  of  asphaltic  matten  in 
crude  petroleum,  in.  54 
Use  of  water  and  alcohol  as  a  solvent  for 
soap,  DC  305 
HoLDB,  H.     Detection  of  mineral  oil  in  rodn  ou. 

IV,  45 

HoLDBN.  Destruction  between  direct  and  devel- 
oped blacks,  DC,  419 

Holland.    Acetyl  value  for  fata,  oc.  i>t 

HoLLBMAN.  Separation  of  tartaric,  mesotartanc 
and  racemic  adds,  i,  550 

HoLLBMAN,  A  P.  Estimation  of  impunties  ia 
o-toluidine,  and  o-nitrotoluene,  vi,  70 

HoLLBY  and  Lado.  Cottonseed  oil  as  a  sabsti- 
tute  for  linseed  oil.  11.  3^ 

HoLMBS.  Aconite,  root  of  Imperatoria  ortrn- 
thium  as  an  adulterant  of.  vi.  ss4 
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HoLMBS.    Alow,  prapanktion  of,  vu,  137 

Japanese  peppermint  plant,  tx,  371 

Sponges,  natural  history  of,  vin,  673 

See  Proelor^  Thorpe, 
HoLBCBS,  B.  J.     Ipecacuanhas  of  English  com- 
merce, VII,  49 
HoLMBS,  B.  M.     Bay  oil,  nr,  314 

Belladonna  roots,  analysis  of,  vi,  31Z 

Cativo  balsam,  iv,  90 

Cinchona  alkaloids,  vi,  484 

Genus  pelargonium,  ix,  36a 

Ipecacuanha,  commercial  varieties  of,  vii,  37 

Rosin  spirit,  composition  of,  iv.  3S 
Holmes,  P.  G.    Twisting  and  melting  point  of 

'  pitch,  m,  30 
VON  HoLST.     Mucin  from  synovial  fluid,  viii,  92 
HoLTSBUDORFr.    Separation     of     the     coal-tar 
colours  used  in  meat  products,  viii,  387 
HoNCAMP.    Lupine  flakes,  ix,  48a 
HooKBR,  S.  C.    Test  for  pyrogalloU  in,  537 

Use  of  carbaaol  as  a  colorimetric  test  for 
nitrates  in  water,  in,  373 
HooPBR.    Ghedda  wax,  n,  a68 

Indian  rice,  analyses  of,  viii,  107 
wax,  II,  a69 

Ipecacuanha,  percentage  of  alkaloids  in,  VU, 

48 
Oninine  sulphate,  optical  assay  of,  vi,  525 
HooPBR,  D.    Cinchona  barks,  alkaloids  in,  vi,  484 
ash  of,  VI,  481 
Tannin,   percentage  of,   in  tannin^yielding 
materials,  v,  33 
HooPBR,  B.  P.    Coal-tar,  analyses  of.  in,  37 

Cok»K>ven  tar,  anidyses  of,  in,  34 
Kopm,  C.    Bstimation  of  free  alkali  in  soap.  11, 437 
Hopkins.    Devot's  method  for  the  estimation  of 
proteins,  modification  of,  viii,  56 
Bg8«albumin,  crystalline,  preparation  of.  viii. 

67 
Maise  oil,  solidifying  point  of.  n,  140 
Uric  add,  estimation  of,  vii,  370,  373 
See  WtiUock. 
and  Bkooic    Action  of  bromine  and  iodine  on 
gelatin,  viii,  59^ 
CoLB.    Glsrozylic  add  in  acetic  acid,  ix.  90 
Tryptophane,  Adamldewics's  reaction  for, 
VII,  351 
test  for,  VII,  953 
CoBUKK  and   Spillbr.    Bxamination  of  sod 

*   oils,  II,  509 
and  PiNKUS.    Albumin,  viii,  9z 

Savoky.    Benco- Jones  protein,  viii,  91 
HoPKiMS,  GowLAND.    See  PUUhtr. 
HoppBMSTBDT.    Bsttmatiou  of  free  acid  in  tan- 
liquors,  V,  97 
Tests  for  tannins  and  hemlock,  ix,  403 
Hoppb-Sbylbr.    Hemoglobin,     estimation     of, 
VIII,  561 
Hyaline  cartilage,  human,  composition  of, 

vni,  634 
Keratoids,  viii,  673 
Phytosterol  from  maise  and  rape  and  almond 

oils,  n,  48s 
Yeast,  fat  content  of,  i,  209 

nitrogenous  constituents  of.  i.  308 

43 


HoRBACZBWSXi,  J.  Composition  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, vn,  386 

HoRLBiN.    See  Knarr. 

Horn.    Grape  seed  oil,  n,  17s 

Horn,  P.  M.  Bstimation  of  benzoic  acid  in  milk, 
ui,  413 

HoRNB.  Use  of  anhydrous  basic  lead  acetate  in 
iwlarimeters,  i,  310 

HoRTON.  Hexamethylene-tetramine.  detection 
of,  in  medicines,  i.  363 

HoRTON,  Edward.    Aromatic  adds,  in,  391;  nc. 

a79 
Berberine  and  its  assodatei,  vi.  551 ;  k.  521 
Naphthylamines  and  their  allies,  ix,  475 
See  Armstrong, 
HORTVBT.    Adulteration  of  dder  vinegar,  ix,  95 

of  maple  products,  i,  389 
HoRWiTZ.    Presence  of  cholesterol  in  oils  in  dye- 
ing fabrics,  II,  511 
HouDft.     Poisoning  by  columbin,  vi,  577 

and  Labordb,    Sparteine,  vi,  333 
Hough.     Determination  of  the  addity  of  hide 

powder,  v,  81 
HouoBTON.   Ammonia,  removal  of ,  from  nuztures 

with  pyridine,  ix,  476 
Howard.     Morphothebaine,  vi.  406 
and  Hodgkin.     Homoquinine,  vi.  549 

Stbphbnson.     Crystalline  form  of  the  salts 
of  opium  alkaloids,  vi,  439 
Howard,  A«  G.     Analysis  of  coca  leaves,  vx, 

345 
HowAROr  B.  p.  and  Cmac,  O.    Cinchonamine 
nitrate,  vi.  548 
Pbrrt,  p.    Salts  of  cinchonamine,  vi.  547 
Howard.  D.    Cinchona  bark,  alkaloids  in,  vi.  484 
estimation  of  quinine  in,  vi,  493 
Kemer  test  for  quinine  sulphate,  vi,  521 
Oninine  sulphate,  detection  of  other  alka- 
loids in,  VI,  533 
Howard^  H,    See  F.  G.  Pope, 
Howard,  W.  C.    Amorphous  cocaine,  vi,  343 
HowB,    Paul   B.    Ninhydrin    test   for  amino- 

groups,  DC,  560 
HoYBR.     See  Connstein. 
Hubbard.    Bstimation  of  vanillin,  ix,  307 
HuBBR.    See  Kauftnann. 
VON  HuBBR.    See  Scktoart, 
Hudson  and  Harding*     Bstimation  of  raffinose, 
IX,  635 
Painb.     Preparation   of   invertase  solution , 
DC,  46 
Cox  and  Simmons.     Detection  of  adulteration 
of  rose-oil,  iv,  387 
Rose  ottos,  IV,  389 
Hudson,  C.  S.     Solubility  of  nicotine  in  water, 

VI.  338 
Hub.    See  Eibtr. 

HObbnbr.     Phenolsulphonic  acid,  estimation  of, 
HI.  397 
Rubber,  estimation  of,  ix.  321 
in  ebonite,  iv,  146 
sulphur  in,  iv,  126 
in  vulcanised  rubber,  iv.  135 
HObbnbt.     Bstimation  of  sulphur  in  vulcanised 
rubber,  iv,  140 
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Ht)BL.     Beeswax,  estimation  of  cerotic  acid  in, 
II.  247,  248 
Castor  oil,   solidifying  point  of  the  mixed 

fatty  acids  fxx>m,  11,  161 
Fats  and  oils,  determination  of  the  iodine 

value  of,  II,  29 
Linseed  oil,  melting  point  of  the  fatty  acids 

from,  II,  350 
Waxes,  ratio  number  for,  11,  253,  254 
HOblrr.     PreiMtration  of  colchicine,  vu,  9 
HObschiiann.    Acolyctine,  vi.  27s 
HCpnxr.    Hsmoglobin,     saturation     of,     with 
oxygen,  viii,  522 
spectrum  of,  viii,  521 
and  Ganssbr,  B.     Molecular  weight  of  oxy- 
hssmoglobin,  viii,  507 
KuLZ.     Spectrum  of  hsemoglobin,  viii.  521 
Rbinbold.     Combination   of    methsemoglo- 
bin  with  nitric  oxide,  viii.  540 
HOhn.    See  Kiinig, 
HuvRRB  and  LEicn^ND.     Analysjs  of  tree  gums, 

I.  440 
HOthig.     See  Walbcum. 
HuGBL.     See  Narmann, 
HuGGBNBBRG,  W.     See  B.  Borskard. 
HuGOUNBNQ.     Analyses  of  adulterated  peptones, 
VIII,  397 
and  MoRBL.     Hydrolysis  of  proteins,  viii,  21 
HuGUBNiN.     See  Duraud, 
HuiscAifP.    Fibrinogen,  viii,  91 

Nucleoprotein  of  thymus,  vin,  92 
HuiziNGA,  D.     Extraction  of  glycogen,  viu.  376 
HuLTON.  H.  F.  E.     See  Baker,  J.  L. 
HuMBBRT.  M.    Detection  of  horse  flesh  in  sau- 
sages. VIM,  377 
HuuBOLT.    Origin  of  bitumens,  lu.  37 
HuiacBL.    Analysis  of  raw  wool.  viii.  682 
HuMMBL.  J.  J.    Examination  of  dyed  fibres,  v. 

486 
HuMPHRiBS   and    Biffbn.     Strength   of    wheat 

flour.  I.  453 
Hunt,  B.    Estimation  of  tannins,  v.  62.  67 
HuNziKBR.     Methods  of  obtaining  cream,  viii, 
181 
and    Spitzbr.     Analyses   of   condensed   milk, 
VIII,  210 
Hurst.    Gamboge,  v.  4x7 

Lubricating   greases,   determination   of   the 

water  in,  ni,  179 
Valenta  test  for  fats  and  oils,  11, 63 
Hurtbr.     Estimation  of  ferrocyanides  in  soda- 
lyes,  VII,  S13 
Hurtlby.     See  Clarke. 
Husbmann.     Phytosterol  from  daucus  carota,  11, 

485 

Husbmann,  T.     Arsenical  ptomaines,  vii,  355 

Husmann.     See  Koenigs, 

Hutchinson,  C.  H.  Influence  of  special  condi- 
tions on  the  reducing  power  of  sugar 
solutions,  I,  336 

Huth.     See  Erdmann. 


Ihl.  a.     Test  for  vanillin,  in,  5x6 
Inagaki.     Albumin,  viii.  91 


Inagaki.    Serttm-albumin.  crystalline,   prepsts- 

tion   of.  VIII,  67 
Incb.    See  Dunstan. 

Incb.  W.  H.    Test  for  gallic  add  with  ferrous  sul- 
phate, III,  528 
Inchlby.     Specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood. 

VIII,  498 
Ingham.     Saffron,  v,  4x9 
Inglb.    Linoleum,  11,  362 

Linseed  oil,  diying  of.  oc.  X99 
effect  of  heat  on,  oc.  200 
hexabromide  test  for.  DC.  190 
iodine  value  for.  Dc.  188 
Iljin.     Rotatory  power  of  tannic  add.  ▼,  17 
Imai.     See  Fesca. 

Imbbrt.  Estimation  of  protocatediuic  add.  m. 
5x2 
and  PACfts.  Estimation  of  glyoerophos* 
phates,  n,  452 
Impbrial  Commission  op  Normal  Stambaioi. 
Table  for  the  transfomation  of  specific 
gravity  into  degrees  Baum^  (xmtioiul).  i. 

IX 

loNXNB.     See  Sck^iMtmberger, 

Irk.     Hungarian  spearmint  oil.  oc,  373 

Ishikama.  I.    Analysis  of  tannin-yielding  mste- 

rials,  V,  32 
IsHiKAWA.     Reduction  equivalent  of  gallotsonic 

add,  V,  64 
IssoGLio.    See  PosseUo. 
Italian  Govbrnmbnt  Commission.    Stiver  ni- 
trate test  for  cottonseed  oil.  11,  136 
V.  Itallib.    Aloes,  analysis  of,  vii,  148 

Castor  oil,  solubility  of.  in  absohtte  skohd 

n,  X62 
Lacmoid,  use  of ,  as  an  indicator  in  the  est>> 

mation  of  alkaloids,  vx,  182 
Macassar  oil,  spedfic  gravity  of  the  oiied 

insoluble  fatty  adds  from,  11.  194 
Venice  turpentine,  constants  for,  iv,  77 
and  Kbrboscr.    Opium  alkaloids,  oc.  504 
Izrailsky.     See  Krimherg, 


Jaarsvbld  and  Stokvis.     Hipporic  acid,  erti* 
mation  of,  vii,  395 
Urine,  bensoic  add  in,  DC,  574 
Jabun-Gonnbt.    Occurrence  of  salicylic  add  ie 

wild  cherries,  ill.  466 
Jackson.     See  Dunsian. 

and  CoMEY.     Action  of  fuming  nitric  sdd  on 
potassium  cobalticyanide.  vu,  533 
Menckb.     Preparation  of  curcnmia.  v.  4U 
Young.     Fractional  disttUation  of  h>'droctf* 
bona,  DC.  229 
Jackson,  R.    Estimation  of  tannin,  v.  88 
Jacobs.     See  Levene. 
Jacobsbn.     Detection  of  geraniol,  iv,  360 
Jacobsbn.  O.     Test  for  benxotc  add  from  gvo 

bensoin.  iii,  408 
Jacobsorn.     See  Frank. 
Jacobson.     Constitution  of  primuline.  v,  J7t 
Phytosterols  from  beans,  peas  and  hipios.  ik 
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Jacoby.     Measurement    of    protein    hydrolysis. 

VIII,  II 

Salicylic  aldehyde  test  for  oxydases,  yiii.  14 
jACQVt*    Estimation  of  nitrogen  in  nxtrooellulose, 

III.  565 
Jacqubmin.    Cyanogen,  preparation  of,  vii.  454 
Nitxobensene,  detection  of  small  quantities 

of.  Ill,  213 
Phenol,  detection  of.  iii,  296 
Jabcklb.     Roasting  of  coffee,  vi.  648 
jAPPfi.     Detection  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  add  in 
urine,  VII.  255 
See  Richardson. 
Jagbrschhid.    Test  for  caramel,  v,  640 
J  AGO.    Strength  of  flour,  i,  453;  vni.  100     • 
Jahns.     Agaric  acid,  iv,  5 

Areca   palm,  alkaloids  from,  vi,   208,  210, 

211 
Th3nne  oil,  EC,  377 

Worm-seed,  isolation  of  choline  and  betalne 
from,  VII,  279 
Jakob.    See  ton  der  Hnde, 
Jabia,  a.     Roman  chamomile  oil,  iv,  329 
Janovsky.     Reactions  of  or  and  j8-  toluylene- 

diamine,  vi,  107 
Janssbns  and  Lbblanc.     Nucleus  of  yeast  cell. 
I.  207 
See  Dangecrd. 
Jaqust.     Salicylic  aldehyde  test  for  oxydases. 

VIII,  14 
Jaubbrt.     Hydroxyaposafranone,  v,  322 
Jaunnbs,   L.     Substitute   for    coffee  beans,  vi. 

664 
Javillibr.    Antipyrine.  test  for,  oc,  470 

Croton  oil,  effect  of  method  of  extraction  on 

the  constants  for.  li.  172 
See  Bertrand. 
Javillibr,  O.    Estimation  of  atropine,  ix,  493 
jAWOROWSia.    Test  for  berberine,  vi,  555 
Jay.    See  Curtuis, 

Jaynb.  H.  W.    Preparation  pf  phenol,  iii,  289 
Jean.     D^ras,  11,  504.  507.  508 

Lard  and  its  substitutes,  refzactometer  values 

for.  n,  319 
Leather,  estimation  of  free  add  in,  v,  109 
Nutmeg  butter,  composition  of,  11,  182 
Sunflower  oil.  unsaponifiable  matter  in,  11, 

154 
See  Amcgai. 
and  Prabot.     Detection  of  foreign  colouring 
matters  in  wines,  i,  180 
Rbmont.     Separation    of    resin    and    fatty 
adds.  IV.  33 
Jban,  p.     Arachis  oil,  estimation  of,  11,  99 
Colophony,  acid  resins  in,  iv,  23 
.     Egg-yolk,  composition  of,  viii.  436 
Tannins,  estimation  of,  v,  92 
Jbancard  and  Satib.    Hsrssop  oil,  iv.  345 
Ncroli  oil,  IV,  367 
Rose  oil,  IV,  389 
Jkdlicka.     Detection  of  pseudotansins,  oc,  409 

Oak  extract,  v,  82;  ix.  397 
Jbfpbrs.    See  Thome. 

Jbllinbx.     Detection  of  impurities  in  oommerdal 
flavopurpurin,  v.  214 


Jbnkins.     Borates,  detection  of.  in  milk.  viii.  174 
Pats  and  oils,  bromine  thermal  process  for, 
II.  61 
gravimetric  determination  of  the  bromine 
value  for,  11,  28 
Lard  oil,  acidit^  of,  11,  197 
constants  of.  11,  198 
spedfic  gravity  of,  il,  198 
Tung  oil,  II,  1 55.  156,  IS7 
JBNKS.    See  Cross. 

and  Bbdford.    Estimation  of  higher  alcohols 
in  potable  spirits,  i.  195 
Jbnsbn.    Aniseed  oil,  cc,  351 

Cinnamdn.  iodine  value  of,  ix«  296 
Coconut  oil,  composition  of,  11,  188 
Linseed  oil,  hexabromide  test  for,  ix,  190 
Morphine,  estimation  of,  nc,  505 
and  Plattnbr.    Pormation  of  a  skin  on  milk, 
VIII,  125 
Jbnsbn.  J.  P.  H.     See  O.  Winge. 
Jbrusalbic     Estimation  of  lactic  acid,  vii.  439 

See  vofi  PHrth. 
Jbssbn-Hansbn.     See  S»tnsen. 
Joachim.    See  Preund. 
Joastart,  N.     See  L.  L.  Dekoninek. 
JOBST.     Analyses  of  commercial  quinine  tannate, 

VI,  S30 
JOrgbnson.    Borates,    estimation    of.    in   milk, 
VIII,  174 
Morphine,  extraction  of,  from  animal  organs, 

VI,  438 

Saccharin,  detection  of,  in  foods  and  bev- 
erages, III,  432 
Yeast,  cell  wall  of,  i,  206 
culture,#|»  216,  217,  219 
tannin  in,  i,  209 
JoFFRB.     Examination  of  dyed  fibre,  v  486 
DB  JoGG,  K.     Assay  of  coca  leaves,  vi.  346 
Johann.    See  Otsterle. 
Johannis.     Caldum  cyanide,  decomposition  of. 

VII.  475 

Hydrated  barium  cyanide,  preparation  of. 

.  VII.  476 
Sodiuta  cyanide,  preparation  of,  vii.  473 
JoHANSBN.    Estimation  of  tannins,  v.  85 
Johns,  C.  O.    Isomers  oi  theobromine  and  caf- 
feine, ix,  525 
Johnson.-  Bnsymes,  determination  of  the  dia- 
stafic  power  of,  viii,  5 
mastic,  melting  point  of,  iv,  59 
See  Harries,  Walker. 
Johnson,  A.  E.    Analysis  of  coffee  mixtures,  vi, 
662 
Weight  of  copi)er  and  copper  oxide  obtained 
from  the  prindpal  sugars,  i,  569 
JoHNSTONB,  W.     Commercial  pepper,  vii,  57 
Production  of  piperidine  by  the  distillation  of 
pepper,  vi,  141 
Jollbs.     Acetone,  estimation  of.  i,  107    * 
'   Pentoses,  estimation  of,  in  urine,  i,  400 
Pyramidone.  detection  of,  in  urine,  vi,  49 
Sugars,  estimation  of,  ix.  56 
JOLLBS,  A.     Estimation  of  hemoglobin,  viii,  561 
JONBS.     Ipecacuanha   alkaloids,    estimation  of» 
VII,  43 
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JoNBS.     Valenta  test  for  fats  and  oils.  11,  63 
See  Bngelhardt,  Gamgu. 
and  Whipplb.     Nucleoprotein  of  suprarenals. 

VIII,  93 

WooTTON.     Separation  of  hydrocarbons,  DC, 
23a  ' 

JONBS,  Brbbsb.     See  Osbonu. 

JoNBS,  G.  C.    Alcohols.  I.  8s;  ix,  x 
Wines  and  spirits,  i.  165;  ix,  13 
Malt  and  brewing  materials,  nc,  5 
Non-glucosidal  bitter  principles,  vn,    137; 

IX.  549 
See  A.  12.  Ling, 

JONBS.  J.  R.     See  A.  G.  Grten, 

JoNBSCu,  Anna.     Detection  of  benaoic  add  in 

food.  III.  411 
DB  Jong.     Estimation  of  cinnamic  acid,  in,  438; 

□L,  spa 
JOBissBN.     Clove  oil,  composition  of,  iv,  330 
Hydrastinine  hydrochloride,  reaction  of,  vi, 

573 
«r-  and  ^Naphthol.  distinction  between,  iii, 

354 

and  Grosjban.     Formation  of  solanidine  from 
solanine,  vil,  93 
JoKissBN.  A.     Detection  of  cinnamic  acid  in  com- 
mercial bensoic  acid,  iii,  407 
JORtssBN,  W.  P.  and  Ruttbn,  J.    Estimation  of 
naphthalene  by  the  picrate  method,  ix, 
336 
JotTiLLARD.     Estimation  of  the  fatty  acids  in 

turkey-red  oil.  11,  170 
JoWBTT.     Atisine,  vi.  278 

Jaborandi.  alkaloids  of,  vn,  51,  53 

Pilocarpine  and  its  salts,  vii^i 

Pilocarpus      microphyllus     alkaloids,      DE, 

537 
Tropeines.  artificial,  vi,  30Z 
See  Dtifi^tofi. 
and  PoTTBR.     Saliniffrin,  vii,  100 

Pyman.     Mydriatic  properties  of  tropmnes, 
VI,  301 
JucKBNACK.     Detection  of  colouring  matters  in 
food.  V,  652 
See  Hilger. 
and  Pastbrnack.     Mean  molecular  weights  of 
soluble  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  from 
butter  fat.  11.  287 
Melting    point    of    cholesterj^    acetate  of 
butter,  i:,  301 
Jf>RGBNS,   A.     Comparison  of  Schreiner's  sper- 
mine with  that  of  POhl,  vii,  203 
JuiLLARO,  P.     Action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oleic 

acid,  II.  410 
Julius.     Estimation  of  aniline,  vi,  59 
JuiCBAU.     Presence  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  in 
commercial    ammonium    sulphate,    vii, 

545 
JuNGFLBiSH  and  Godchot.     Dilactylic  acid,  vii, 

446 

JuNCFLBiscH,  E.     Kemcr  test  for  quinine  sul- 
phate, VI,  521 

Junk.     See  Btrgmann. 

JURGBNS.     Composition  of  aconitine,  vi,  258 

JURRissBN.     See  Btrl. 


Kachukr.    Caprinic  acid,  nr,  329 

Essential  oils,  colouring  matter  in,  iv,  tS3 
Kachlbr,    G.     Melting    points   of  mixtures  of 

cinnamic  and  bensoic  acids,  in.  436 
Kahan.     Benin  copal,  ix,  3x0 
Kahn  and  Rosbnbloom.     Urinary  calcuU,  ansly- 

ses  of,  DC,  580 
Kazlan.     Specific  gravity  of  anhydrous  glycerol 

DC,  2X1 

Kajura.     See  Rosenheim, 

Kallb  and  Co.     Glycerol  lactates,  vn.  448 

Ralmann.     Estimation  of  free  organic  add  in 
glue,  viii,  6zx 

Rakbtaka.     Eloemaxgaric  acid,  n,  155 
Japanese  wood  oil,  DC,  144 

Ramicbrbr.    See  Bensinger, 

Ranai.     See  Yoshimnra, 

Ranb.     Preparation  of  aaolitnxn.  ▼,  429 

Ranoldt.    Saffron.  V,  420. 

Ranthack  and   Caddt.     Use  of  de-emetintsed 
ipecacuanha,  vn,  49 

Rapbllbb  and  GormtiBO.     Bouillon  cubes,  dc 
617 

Raras.     Estimation  of  saccharin,  ix.  291 

Rara-Stojanow,     Charalampi.     Alksloids    of 
stavesacre,  vn,  15 

Rarcxag.     See  Neuberg,   . 

Rarscr.     See  K&nig. 

Rasslbr.     Candle  nut  oil.  it,  149 

Rassnbr,    G.     Cattle   poisoning   from  potato- 
residues,  VII,  93 
Perricyanides,  estimation  of.  vn.  529 
Potassium  ferricjranide,  manufacture  of.  vii. 

524 
Rabt.     Supercooling  of  nitroglycerin,  in,  STO 
and  Lagai.    Sulphur  in  petroleum,  in.  40 
Rastlb.    Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  vm.  sn 
Oxydases,  viii.  X2 
Phenolphthalin  test  for  blood,  vni.  5^5 

for  oxydases,  vin.  13 
Saccharin,  test  for.  in.  431 
Rats.     Caffeine,  estimation  of.  in  tea.  vi,  609 
extraction  of,  from  coffee,  vi.  650 
Flesh,  mineral  constituents  of,  vin,  S93 
Santonin,  estimation  of,  in  sikntonica.  vn.  US 
Ratz,  J.     Titntion  of  cinchona  alkaloids,  vl 

497 
Raudbr,  B.     Modification  of  Hesse's  method  for 
the  separation  of  opium  bases,  vi.  37t 
Sulphuric  add  test  for  opium  bases,  vi,  367 
Rauffmann,    Hugo.    Effect    of    anxocfaromtc 

groups,  v,  237 
Rauplbr,  p.     See  12.  Gnekm, 
Raufmann  and   Hubbr.     Constitution  of  aa* 

chona  alkaloids,  DC.  515 
Rat  axid  Applbvakd.    Estimation  of  picric  sdd. 
Ill,  580 
Bastow.     Percentage  of  tannin  in  taosin 
yielding  materials,  v,  32 
Ray,  p.    Estimation  of  picric  acid.  in.  579 
Rayb.    See  Schidrcwiu. 
Raysbr.     Culture  y«ast.  i.  21s.  218 
Essenial  oil  from  saffron,  v.  418 
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Kkanb.     Ponnale  for  obtainiog  specific  gravity 

by  means  of  BaumA's  hydrometer,  i,  8 
KsBLKR.     Beeswax,  estimation  of  hydrocarbons 
in,  n.  260 
Black  walnut  oil,  constants  for.  11.  158 
Opiom,  assay  of,  vi,  438 
Spermaceti,  commercial,  11,  275 
See  Pancoast. 
Kbslbr,  L.  B.     Gtirjun  balsam,  rv,  88 

Aoetanilide,  estimation  of,  in  vanillin,  in,  5x5 
Cineol,  estimation  of,  in  eucalyptus  oils,  iv, 

340 
Copaiba,  commercial,  iv,  87 
GuaiacoU  estim«.tion  of.  in  creosote,  in,  356 
and  H.  C.  Pullbr.     Pure  glycerin,  ix.  aao 
Kbbblb    and    Armstrong.    Bensidine    as    an 
oxydase  reagent,  ix,  59  x 
Identification  of  oxydases  in  plants,  viii,  13 
Kkhrmann.     PormulsB  of  asines,  oxasines,  and 
thiazines,  v,  3x8 
Pormula  for  hydroxyfluorones,  v,  290 
and  Mbssingbr.     Burhodols,  v,  321 
Synthesis  of  rosinduline,  v,  340 
Kbhrmann,  p.     Constitution  of  oxazines,  v,  341 
and  Wbntxbl,  P.    Triphenylcarbinol  and  its 
salts,  V,  238 
Kbistbn.    See  SiegfHd, 
Kbith.    See  Porbts, 

KsKULt.    Phenol  sulphonic  acids,  xix.  393 
Kblhopbr.     Detection   of    excess   of   alkali    in 

cresylic  acid  sheep  dips,  iii,  331 
Kbllas.     Melting    point    of   m*hydroxybensoic 

acid.  III,  466 
Kbllb.     Production  of  guaiacol  from  x~2  anisi- 

dine,  in,  343 
Kbllbr.    Alkaloids,  estimation  of,  vi,  179 

percentage  of,  in  ipecacuanha,  vxi,  48 
Ca£Feine.  estimation  of,  in  tea,  vi,  609 
Ergot  alkaloids,  \letection  of,  vii,  20 
estimation  of,  vii,  21 
Kbllbr,  C.  C.     Ipecacuanha,  assay  of.  vix,  45 
Nicotine,  estimation  of.  vi,  240 
NuJE  vomica,  estimation  of  the  alkalbids  in, 
VI,  469.  47a 
Kbllbr,  O.    Bitter  constituents  of  lupine  seeds, 

VI,  329 
Kbujng.     Presence    of    thiocyanates    in    the 

intestines,  vn,  543 
Kbllnbr,  O.    Tea,  estimation  of  tannin  in,  v,  67 
of  total  proteins  in,  vi,  628 
Tea-plant,  anal3nns  of  the  leaves  of,  during 
six  months,  vx,  598 
Kblly.    See  PranM. 
Kbkmbrich,  B.    South  American  meat-extract. 

VIII,  397 
Kbmp.     PreiMration  of  cyanogen,  vn,  454 
Kbmpp.     Inks,  writing,  estimation  of  tannin  in, 

DC,  468 
Kendall.     See  Sherman. 
Kbnrick,  E.  B.    Analsrses  of  tea  after  infusion, 

vx,  624 
Kbrbosch.    Alkaloids,  formation  of,  in  opium- 
poppy,  IX,  477 
See  Van  ItaUie. 
Van  Kbrckhoff.     Kemtoids,  vixx.  673 


Kbrn.    See  Passbender. 

Kbrnbr.     Test  for  dnchonidine  in  quinine  sul- 
phate, VI,  520 
Kerr.     Chestnut  extract,  manufacture  of,  v.  38 
Nickd  in  hydrogenated  cottonseed  oiL  ix, 

X25 

Kbrr,  G.   a.     Detection  of  mangrove  in  que- 
bracho, DC,  398,  399 
Kbrstbin.    See  Schmidt, 
Kbs AVA-  M  bnon.     Reichert-  Meissl  value  for  ghee. 

IX,  175 
Kbsslbr.     See  Hinsberg. 

Kbto,  E.     Composition  of  copaiba  balsam,  iv,  82 
Kbttlb.    See  Cocking, 
Kharickkov,  K.  U.    Creosote,  antiseptic  proi>- 

erties  of,  DC,  276 
Kickton,   a.,   and   Kobnig.    W.     Detection  of 

colour  in  sausages,  v,  650 
KxBFrBR.  L.    Assay  of  opium,  vx,  429 

Estimation  of  morphine,  vx,  384 
Kixelmaybr.    Lactolin,  vn,  447 
KiBNBR.     See  Bngel. 
Kiliani.    o-  and  ^-Antiarin,  vn,  124 

Digitonin,  compounds  of,  with  alcohols,  vn. 

1x8 
Digitoxin  and  gitalin,  separation  of,  oc,  547 
Lactic   add,    formation  of,    from    carbohy- 
drates. VII,  430 
Mudc  add,  percentage  of,  from  gums,  i,  441 
King.    See  Orion, 
King,  P.  B.    See  i4.  G.  Green. 
Ktngzictt,  C.   Compodtion  of  cacao  butter.  11, 177 
Kxngsbtt,  C.  T.    Rotation  of  turpentine  oil,  iv, 
406 
Russian  turpentine  oil,  iv,  402 
KippbnbbrgbR.    Alkaloids,  behaviour  of.   with 
indicators,  in,  556;  vi,  182 
estimation  of,  by  means  of  iodine,  vi,  190 
salts  of,  VI,  185 
use  of  Mayer's  reagent  in  the  estimation  of, 

VI,  19^ 
vegetable,  isolation  of,  vi,  178 
Antipyrine,  estimation  of,  vi,  43 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  titration  of,  vi,  497 
Nicotine,  detection  of,  by  the  formation  of 
Roussin's  crystals,  vi,  338 
estimation  of,  VX,  341 
Spartdne,   use   of   jdienolphthalein   in   the 
estimation  of,  vi,  x8i 
Kipping.    Sulphonation  of  camphor,  iv,  303 
KiRCHBR.    See  Schmidt, 

Kirchhop.    Estimation  of  india-rubber,  xx,  321 
KiscH.     See  Klfnig. 
Kissling.    Ash  of  bone  glue,  viii,  6x0 

Glue,  estimation  of  the  non-gelatinous  sub- 
stances in.  vxn,  6x2 
test  for,  VIII,  606 
Nicotine,  estimation  of,  vx,  240,  250 
Tobacco,  estimation  of  non-volatile  adds  in, 
VI.  249 
smoke,  vx,  353 
Kissling,  Rich.    Determination  of  the  solidify- 
ing point  of  paraffin  scale,  in,  I95 
KiSTiAXOFFSKY.    Preparation  of  glycogen.  Vxn. 
376 
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Kit  A.     Action  of  talca-diastase  on  starch,  ix,  72 
KiTT.     Colophony,  carbozyl  value  of,  iv,  28 
Egg  oil,  II.  203,  204 

analysis  of,  viii,  435 
Linseed  oil,  boiled.  11,  354 
KjBLOAHL.     Inversion  by  yeast  in  the  presence 
of  thymol,  l,  31S.  343 
Measurement  of  diastatic  activity  of  malt, 
I.  136 
KjBLDAHL,  J .     Choline  in  beer,  vii,  276 
Klaproth.     Estimation  of  lactic  anhydride  in 

commercial  lactic  acid,  vii,  442 
Klarfbld^  H.     See  R.  Zologiecki, 
Klason.     Estimation  of  thiocyanates,  vii,  552 
Test  for  thiocyanates,  vii,  548 
and  NoRLiN.    Specific  gravity  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol, I,  1 10 
of  methyl  alcohol,  i,  86 
Elavbness.    See  Tschirck. 
Klbber.    Estimation  of  dtral.  ix.  338 

See  Power,  Stolman. 
Klbb.    Alkaloids,  function  of.  in  plants,  ix.  478 

Thebaine  and  iso-thebaine,  ix,  502 
Klbin.    Curcas  oil,  composition  of.  n,  174 
constants  for,  11,  175 
Olive-kemel-oil  and  bagasses-oil,  it,  zig 
Klbin,  C.  A.    Linseed  oil,  11,  323;  iz,  180 

See  Davis. 
Klbin,  O.    Detection  of  colour  in  sausages,  v,  650 

Portuguese  oils,  ix,  133 
Klbinschmitt.    Hydrolysis  of  hordein,  viii,  104 
KlbinstOcx.  Sx>ecific  gravity  of  Japan  wax.  n.  19a 
Klbt,  p.     Detection  of  exhausted  leaves  in  tea. 

VI.  632 
KuMONT.     Borneo  tallow,  11.  176 

as  a  substitute  for  cacao  butter,  u,  X79 
Cacao  butter,  composition  of,  11.  177 
Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  composition  of.  11, 

181 
Linseed  oil,  refraction  constants  of,  ix,  192 
Kling.     Estimation  of  tartaric  acid,  ix,  105 
and  Florbnitn.     Estimation  of  tartaric  acid, 
IX,  105 
Gblin.    Estimation  of  tartaric  acid,  ix,  106 
GoBBRT.    Estimation    of    tartaric    acid    in 
fruit  juices,  ix.  107 
KuNGBR  and  Bujard.     Detection  of  cochineal 

carmine  in  sausages,  viii,  380 
Klobb.     Arnidiol,  11,  488 

Anthesterol,  li,  488 
Klostbrmann.     Digitonin  test  for  butter,  ix,  164 
Klungb.     Test  for  aloes,  vii,  144 
Kluyvbr.     Analyses     of     commercial     glucose 
syrups,  DC,  II 
Pentoses  in  plant  extracts,  ix,  63 
Knapp.     Dextrose,  estimation  of,  i.  337 

Nickel  in  hardened  oils,  ix.  125 
Knapp,  A.  W.     See  H.  5.  Shrewsbury, 
Knbbbl.  E.     Kolanin  in  kola-nuts,  vi,  682 
Knbcht.     Dyeing  of  wool  and  silk,  viii,  687 
Indigotin,  estimation  of,  V,  400,  403 
Lanuginic  acid.  viii.  685 
See  Benedikt, 
and  HiBBBRT.     Estimation  of  hemoglobin.  Vin« 
561 


Knbcht   and    Rawson.     Examination  of  dyed 

fibres.  V.  486 
Knbcht.  E.    Determination  of  dyestuffs.  v.  479 
Test  for  paranitraniline  red  in  fibres,  v.  4U 
'Knitl.    See  Tschirck. 
ICnorr.    Extraction  of  meat  bases,  viii.  303 
See  Ack. 
and  HoRLBZN.     Constitution  of  morphine,  ri. 

3$6 
Knowlbs.    Tannin  in  dyeing  processes,  ix,  405 
Knox  and  Prbscott.    Composition  of  kola  seeds, 

VI,  681 
of  kolanin.  vi,  683 
Knxjblauch.     Estimation  of  cyanogen  in  spent 

gas  purifying  mass,  vii.  516 
Knublauch.    O.    Estimation   of   ferrocysaidei, 

VII.  5x3 
Kobxr.    Ensymes,  ix*  591 
Kobbrt.    Antidote  for  cyanide  poisoning,  vu.  470 
Kobbrt,  R.    Orthine,  vi.  33 
Koch.    See  Tkcicker,  TreadweU. 
KocRS.     Mucilage  in  linseed  husks,  n.  317 
KoDAiCA.    Caviare,  ix,  623 
KOcBLiN.  H.    Gallocyanine,  v.  344 
KoBCHUN.    Tannates  as  colour  bases,  v,  118 
KOnig.     Coffee  adulterants,  composition  of.  n. 

67s 
berries,  addition  of  glucose  sy  i  up  to,  Vi,  67< 
composition  of,  vi.  644 
roasting  of,  vi,  649 
substitute.  VI.  664 
Crude  fibre,   estimation  of  cellulose,  ligmn 

and  cretin  in,  i.  437 
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Maple  products,  adulteration  of,  with  starch 

sugar,  I,  389 
Milk,  condensed,  estimation  of  fat  in.  viii. 

313 
detection  of  colouring  matters  in,  v,  659; 
viii,  170 
Mustard,  analjrses  of,  vii,  Z07 
and  Lythgob.     Estimation  of  methyl  alcohol 
in  the  presence  of  ethyl  alcohol,  i,  96 
Scale  for  reading  Zeiss  butyro-refractometer 
values,  zi,  282 
Lbach,  Albert  E.     Coumarin,  detection  of,  in 
vanilla  essence,  in,  522 
Meat,  composition  of,  viii,  268 
Microscopical  examination  of  pepper  and  its 
adulterants,  vii,  59 
Lbathbr.     Plax,  effect  of,  on  soil,  11.  323^  324 
Linseed  oil.  percentage  of,  in  linseed,  11,  324 
Safflower  oil,  ix,  140 
See  AnschHtM, 
Lbavensworth.     See  Osborne, 
Lbbbin.     Resorcinol  test  for  formaldehyde,  i,  259 


Lbbbau  and  Damibns.     Estimation  of  gsfleoas 
olefines,  ix,  234 
Separation  of  hydrocarbons,  ix,  330 
Lbbbdbw,A.V.  Fermenting  ensyme  in  yeast,ix.i6 
Lbblanc    See  Jetnssens. 
Lbcoicptb.    Test  for  silk,  vin,  646 
Lbcomtb.    Vanillin,  izi.  514 

detection  of,  ix,  307 
Lbddbrhosb.    Composition  of  cfaitin.  vni.  671 
Lbdbnt.     Coconut  oil  in  batter  fat,  DC  Z53 

Detection  of  saccharin,  zx,  289 
Lbbbody.     Determination  of  the  tinctorial  power 

of  infusions  of  coffee,  vi,  678 
Lbbds.     Blown  linseed  oils,  xi,  362 

Butter,  colouring  matters  in,  11, 30S 
Varnishes,  11,  357 
Lbbds,  A.  R.    Analysis  of  soap,  zi,  423 
Van  Lbbrsum,  P.    Alkaloids  in  cinchona  ledgeri* 
ana  seeds,  ix,  514 
function  of,  in  plants,  ix,  478 
Lbbs.     Bensoyl  derivative  of  camphor,  iv,  ao6 
Methyf-nonylketone,  iv,  190 
See  Power, 
Lbpbvrb  and  Tollsns.     Estimation  of  glvcar- 

onic  acid,  i,  399 
Lbffmann.    Abrastol,  detection  of,  in  milk,  in, 
260;  viii,  175 
Formaldehyde,  removal  of,  from  commerdsl 
formalin,  i,  91 
and  Bbam.     Butter,  detection  of  palm  oil  in,  n. 
310 
fat,  sai>onification  of.  u,  294 
Wanklyn's  test  for,  zi,  299 
Esters,  saponification  of,  z,  232 
Fats  and  oils,  modification  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Reichert  valoe  of,  11, 25 
Honey,  adulteration  of.  with  stardi-eogar 

syrup,  I,  387 
Invertase,    use   of,   for   the  invenion  of 

sugar  in  milk,  i,  37O 
Milk,  estimation  of  fat  in.  vin,  zso 
separation  of  proteins  in.  vzii.  156 
Theobromine  and  caffeine  in  cocoa,  n,  7M 
Lbffmann.   Hbnry.    Alcohols,    neutrsl  derin- 
tives  of.  I.  227 
Milk,  vziz.  Z39 
Soap,  II,  4Z5 
Vegetable  acids,  z,  485 
and  La  Wall,  Charlbs  H.    Special  chsractcn 
of  essential  oils,  iv.  303 
Lbfort  and  Thibault.     Effect  of  the  presence  o( 
gum  arabic  on  various  raactioM,  i,  A*i 
Lbgal.     Nitroprusside  test  for  acetone,  z,  145: 

VIZ,  402;  n.  577 
LtGBR.     Aloes,  detection  of,  in  jdiarmaoeutice! 
preparations,  vzz.  149 
estimation  of  aloln  in,  viz,  Z47 
Elunge's  test  for.  vzi,  Z44 
Hordenine,  vzi,  36,  37 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  426 
and  RoQUBS.     Pilosine,  k.  537 

Pilosine,  formation  of  anhydro-pikcifieand 
pilosinine  from,  ix.  539 
LtGBR.  A.  E.     Optical  assay  of  quinine  tntphftte. 
VI,  524 
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LlfccKK,  B.     Cinchona  barks,  eompoaition  of,  vi. 
481 
Coca  leaves,  assay  of.  vi,  349 
Otdnine.  estimation  of,  vi,  511 
Lbhmann.     Nicotine  and  snlphitr  oomponnds  in 
cigars,  vi,  asa 
Tannins,  estimation  <rf,  V,  85 
Vanillin,  melting  point  of,  oc.  308 
and  Mt)xxnL     Assay  of  caffeine  sodium  sali- 
cylate, DC,  536 
Estimation  of  cinnamein  in  Peruvian  bal-. 
sam,  DC,  395 
Stadungbr.    Honey,   commercial,   estima- 
tion of  cane  sugar  in,  i,  387 
Buropean,  composition  of.  i,  384 
1.KRNK.     Bzamination  of  dsred  fibres,  v,  486 
LBHMKnuNG.    Purfunddehyde  test  for  sesame 

oil.  u,  X44 
LbimdOktsb.    Stearic    add    formed    in    hydro- 

genation  of  oils,  DC,  ia4 
Lbllman.    4-Coniceine,  Vi,  a  16 
Lbmairb.     Detection     of     artificial     colouring 
matters  in  beeswax,  11,  a6a 
Estimation  of  antipsrrine,  vi,  44 
X.BNDKICH  and  Murdpiblo*    Caffeine,  estimation 
of.  in  tea,  vi,  609 
and  NoTTBOHif.     Caffeine  in  coffee,  vi,  646. 657 
estimation  of.  DC,  5a6 
Lbnsbn.    Estimation  of  ferriciranides,  vii,  528 
Lbnz.     Specific  gravity  and  refractive  index  of 

glycerol.  11.  448,  450 
Lbnz,  W.    Detection  of  aloes,  vxi,  149 
Lbonard,   N.     Detection  of  o^nitronaphthalene 

in  mineral  lubricating  oils,  in,  171 
Lbonard,  N.  and  Siotr,  H.  M.    Optical  activ- 
ity of  camphor,  iv,  198 
4  Separation  of  formalddi3rde  from  milk  by 
distillation,  i.  a6o 
Lbpbtit.    Estimation  of  tannin«  ▼,  89 

Sampling  of  tannin  materials  in  barrels,  v.  57 
Lbpstit.  R.  Examination  of  dyed  fibres,  v,  486 
LftpiNB.    See  CaMeH«m9$, 

Lbrcr  and  SchXrgbs.    Test  for  cocaine,  vi,  323 
Lbrchkn.    Xanthopuccine,  vi,  574 
Lbrmbr.    ^-hop-bitter  acid,  vir,  165 
Lbschlt-Hansbn.    See  BOmer, 
LtsBR.     See  Barbi^r. 

Lbssbr.     Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  viii,  533 
Lbssxng,  R.    Hydrocarbons,  DC,  aa9 
Lbtscbb,  B.     Conversion  of  oxyhannoglobin  to 

methflsmoglobin,  viii,  690 
Lbu.     Assay  of  petroleum  by  distillation,  iii.  50 
Lbuscrbr.    See  Reichelman, 
Lbvxnb.    Glycine,  separation  of,  from  the  hy- 
drolysis i>roduct8  of  proteins,  vxii,  as 
Ichthulin,  viii,  9a 
Proteins,    separation   of    mono-amino-adds 

formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of,  viir.  23 
See  Fischer, 
and  Alsbbrg.    Vitellin.  vni.  74t  9a 

Bkattt.    Glycyl-proline  anhydride,  viii.  47 1 
BouiLLBR.    Estimation  of  tryptophane,  viii. 

87 
Jacobs.    Constitution  of  nuddc  adds,  vni,  ^ 
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Lbvbnb  and  Mandbl.      Nudeoprotein  of  spleen, 
vni.  9a      ' 
van  Slykb.    Glyrine,  separation  of,  from 
the    hydrolsrsis    products   of  proteins. 
VIII,  as 
Mono-amino  adds  formed  by  the  hydroly- 
sis of  protdns,  separation  of.  viii,  34      * 
Picrolonates  of  amino-adds,  DC.  s^^ 
tf-Valine  and  (^alanine,  separation  of,  oc, 

S6a 
Valine,  leucine  and  isoleucine,  separation 
of,  vm,  2S 
Wallacb.  Gl3rcyl-prolineanhydride,viit,47i 
Lbvbnk.  P.  A.    Gelatoses,  viii,  598 

Gelatone,  preparation  of,  vm.  S95 
Lbvbsib.  O.    Composition  of  coffee,  vi,  644 
Lbvi  and  Ortrmann.    Tannin  substitutes,  ix,  409 , 
Lbvi-Malvano.    See  Carlinfaniu 
Lbvimstbin.     Direct  estimation  of  o-xylene  in 

commercial  xylene,  in,  a  19,  aao 
Lbvison.     See  Fmld. 

Lbvy.  P.     Melting  point  of  abietic  add,  iv,  aa 
Lbwcock.    See  Piekard, 
Lbwds.     Dilution  of  acetylene  with  other  gases, 

in,  10 
Lbwin.     Spedfic  gravity  of  Russian  and  Siberian 
butters,  11,  a86 
MiBTHB  and  Stbngbr.    Spectrum  of  hamo- 

globin.  vin,  SX4.  SX5 
and    RosBNSTBiN.    Hasmin    test    for    blood 
stains,  vni.  S7S 
Lbwinsky.     Detection  and  isolation  of  aspartic 

add,  VII,  341 
Lbwis.    Hii>puric  add,  dc,  S69 

See  Hake, 
Lbwis,  B.  W.    Indian-rubber,  rubber  substitutes 

and  gutta^perdia,  rv,  105;  dc,  3ao 
Lbwis,  Richard  H.    See  CkarUs  S,  Reeve, 
Lbwitb,  a.  and  Hausbr,  O.    Titanium,  tetra- 
valent,    behaviour    of,    with    phenols, 
naphthols  and  phenolcarboxylic  adds, 
DC.  a7a 
Lbwith.     Precipitability  of  animal  x>roteins  by 

salts,  VIII,  77 
Lbwkowitscr.    Acetin,  estimation  of,  n,  460 
Acrylic  add  series  of  adds,  11,  375 
Almond  oil,  DC,  130 
butyro-refractometer  values  for,  n,  loa 
detection  of  peach-kernel  and  apricot-ker- 
nel oils  in,  II,  104 
phlorogludnol  test  applied  to.  in.  4aa 
solidifying  point  of  the  mixed  fatty  adds 

from,  II,  103 
sweet,  French,  m,  4ao 
Apricot-kernel  oil.  n.  105;  dc,  130 
Arachis  oil.  DC,  ia6 

fatty  adds  from,  n.  93,  98 
Beeswax,  Wdnwurm's  test  for,  11.  as7 
Blown  oils,  analyses  of,  11.  362.  363,  364.  36s 
Cacao  butter,  constants  for.  vi.  70a 
detection  of  tallow  in.  11.  180 
dika  fat  as  a  substitute  for.  ti.  179 
effect  of  exposure  on.  11,  177 
solidifjring  point  of  the  mixed  fatty  adds 
from,  n,  178 
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Lbwkowitscb.     Candle  nut  oil,  ii,  149 

Carnaaba  wax,  acetyl  value  for,  n,  371 
Castor  oil,  composition  of,  li.  z6o 
Cerotic  add,  xi.  343 
Cholesterol,  estimation  of,  n,  491 

iodine  value  for.  ix.  480 
Coast  cod  oil,  11,  214 
Coconut  oil,  composition  of,  n,  x88 
free  fatty  add  in,  xi,  187 
solidifying  point  of  the  mixed  fatty  adds 
from,  XX,  x88 
Codliver  oil,  colour  test  for,  xx,  220 
solidifying   points  of   mixed  fatty  adds 
from,  XI,  215 
Colophony,  constants  for,  xv,  26 
Cottonseed  oil,  xi.xsa 

nitric  add  test  for,  ix,  138 
Cresylic  add  sheep  dips,  estimation  of  fatty 

adds  in,  xxx.  330 
^Croton  oil,  constants  for,  11,  Z73 
Curcas  oil,  xx,  174 
Driers.  11,  360 
Dynamite  glycerin,  n,  471 
Flats,  oils  and  waxes*  determination  of  the 
acetyl  value  for,  xx,  33,  35 
and  oils,   determination  of   the   bromine 
value  of,  IX.  37 
theory  of  the  reactions  of  the  Hfibl  proc- 
ess   for    the    determination   of    the 
iodine  value  for.  xi,  31 
Patty  adds,  acetyl  value  of,  n,  33, 389 

mean  molecular  weight  of,  xx,  378 
Glycerol,  estimation  of,  xx,  463,  466,  477 
Hemp  seei^oil,  titer  test  of  mixed  fatty  adds 

from.  XI.  151 
Jamba  oil,  11,131 
Japanese  wood  oil,  xx,  144,  145 
2-Lactic  acid,  vu,  449 
Linoleum,  xx,  362 

Linseed  oil,  adulteration  of»  n*  34s,  343 
ash  fix>m,  xx,  33a 
boiling  of,  xx,  347.  354.  355 
cameline  oil  in,  xx,  132 
composition  of,  ix,  330 
insoluble  bromides  from,  xx,  29,  337 
saponification  value  for,  n,  334 
solidification  of,  xx,  331 
solidifjring  point  for  the  fatty  adds  from, 

n,  350 
titer  test  of  fatty  adds  from,  xi,  337 
use  of  candle  nut  oil  as  an  adulterant  of,  11. 
148 
Maize  oil,  solid  fat  deponted  by,  on  standing, 
IX,  Z40 
titer  test  for  the  mixed  fatty  adds  from,  11, 

14X 
Olive  oil,  composition  of,  zx,  107 
iodine  value  for,  xi,zx3 
solidifying  x>oint  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids 
from,  II,  108 
Palmitic  acid  in  palm  oil,  11,  185 

preparation  of,  from  oldc  acid.  11,  404 
Palm-nut  oil.  solidifying  point  of  the  mixed 
fatty  acids  from,  il,  196 


Lbwicowitsch.     Palm  oil,  iodine  value  for  the 
mixed  fatty  adds  from,  11,  184 

Paraffin  scale,  determination  of  the  solidify- 
ing point  of.  xn,  195 

Peach  kernel  oil,  xx,  xos 

Phenols,  estimation  of,  in  soap,  xx,  428 

Poppyseed  oil,  titer  test  of  mixed  fatty  adds 
from,  XX,  X53 

Rape  oil   and   cottonseed   oQs,   distiactioa 
between,  xx,  370 
solidifying  point  for  the  fatty  adds  from. 

XX,  124 

Resins,  effect  of  heat  on.  xv.  z  x 
Rosin,  estimation  erf,  in  crude  oils,  n,  7i 
Sesame  oil.  xx,  141,  Z4a 
Shark-liver  oil.  xx,  223 
Sperm  oil.  alcohols  from.  n.  234 
ether  residue  from,  11,  234 
fatty  adds  from,  xi.  235 
Spermaceti,  commerdal,  n,  275 
Stearic  add  in  beef  tallow,  11,  208 

from  butter  fat,  xx,  280 
Tallow,  solidifying  point  of  the  fatty  sddi 

from,  II,  209 
Trigliroerides,  saponification  of,  11.  13 
Turkey-red  oil,  exanunation  of,  11.  168.  170 
Varnishes,  xx,  357 
Waxes,  ratio  number  for,  n.  254 
Wool-fat,  n,  496,  4{)7 
composition  of,  xi.  495.  soi 
estimation  of  free  fatty  adds  in.  11, 498 
saponification  of,  xi.  499 
Wool-grease,  distilled,  11,  S02 
Wool-wax  in  beeswax,  n.  261 
See  B^medicL 
Lbwy,  L.    Separation  of  o-  and  ^tohridiiif,  vi.  67 
Lmr.     Detection  of  invert  sugar  in  comiiferdsl 

honey,  x,  386 
Lbtbou).    Estimation  of  cyanogen  in  coal  ps, 
VIX,  457 
See  Moidenkauer. 
Lbts.    Action  of  ferric  chloride  and  hydrofCB 
peroxide  on  saccharin,  xxx.  431 
Detection  of  annatto  in  milk,  viii.  169 
LxDDLB.     See  Bamts, 

Lii>off,  a.  p.    Estimation  of  hydrogen,  n.  »n 
Lxxx>w.    Investigation  of  the  elaidin  reactioa  for 

oils.  IX,  40 
Lxix>w,  A.  P.  Csranamide  salts,  commerdal  ix.  5i9 
LiKBBN,  A.     Detection  of  alcohol  in  cbkmifonn,  i. 

378 
LiBBBiucANN.    Cocamine,  vi,  340 
Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  vin,  533 
Phenol,  detection  of,  izz,  297 
Silk,  test  for.  viu.  647 
See  FeutrsUin, 
and  Bacarskt.     Changes  in  the  hydroges  ioe 
concentration  of  addic  and  basic  sol<»- 
tions  of  protdns,  viii,  88 
GiKSRL.    Preparation  of  ecgoniae.  vi.  3J7 

a-  and  /l-quinovin,  VI,  482 
Stvdbr.    Detection  of   magenU  is  orchil 

and  cudbear,  v,  429 
Tauchbxt.    Formula  of  catechin.  v,  s9 
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LiBBBRifANN,  C.     Preparation  of  cochineal  car> 

mine,  v,  423 
LiBBBMtxiSTBR.     Blood  nucleopTOtein.  viii.  ga 
LiBBiG.     Cinchonidinet  detection  of,  in  quinine 
sulphate,  vi,  5^0 
Condenser,  i,  18 
Cyanides,  estimation  of,  vn,  4S1 
Bztract  of  meat,  vin,  390 
Potassium  cyanide,  preparation  of,  vii,  473 
Yeast,  chemical  composition  of.  i,  20S 
and  Pastbus.    Yeast-cellulose,  i.  209 

WoEHLBR.    Decomposition    of    amygdalin. 
VII,  463 
LiBBiCANN.    Estimation    of   /l-naphthol    in    the 

presence  of  o-naphthol,  in.  as7 
LiBBNBB.     See  Schulu. 
IriBBRBiCM.     Bensoyl-peeudotropine,  vi,  341 
LiBBRiCH.    Lanolin,  11,  502 
LiBCHTi  and  SuiDA.    Aniline  black,  v,  31a 
LiBSCHiNG.    Estimation  of  potassium  ferricsra- 

nide,  vii.  538 
L1P8CRITS.  J.    Peppermint  oils,  iv,  371 
LifschOti.    See  DanmsUUiUr. 
LiFSCBUTX  and  Grbtrb.     Ozycholesterol,  digi- 

tonide  of,  ix,  547 
LiKiBRNiK.    Lupeol,  II,  488 

Paraphytoeterol    from    French    beans.    11. 

488 
Phytosterol  from  pisnm  satiyum,  11,  485 
See  SchMlne. 
LiixiB.     Molecular  weight  of  proteins,  vm,  77 
LiMQN.    Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  viii,  523 
LiNDB.     Bitter-almond  water,  in,  427 
Estimation  of  alkaloids.  Vi,  180, 183 
See  Trdger. 
LiNDBNMBYBR.     Phytosterol     from     peas     and 

various  oils,  11.  485 
LiKDBT.    Flour,  evaluation  of,  ix,  593 
Sbb  Cirard. 
and  Akbcan.    Action  of  rennet-enayme,  viii, 

129 
AmiAxm  and  BRUciftRB.    Analyses  of  French 
cheeses,  viii,  253 
LiNDNBR.     Yeast,  microscopical  examination  of, 

I.  220 

occurrence  of  melibiase  in,  i,  211 
and  Krobbbr.     Maltase  in  yeast,  i,  2ix 
Will.     Cell  wall  of  yeast,  i,  206 
Ling.    Invert  sugar  in  brewing,  oc.  8 
Malt,  diastatic  activity  of,  i,  136 

extracts,  analyses  of,  11,  14S 
Saccharin,  purification  of,  lU,  428 
Starch,  structure  of,  i,  379 
Sugars,  estimation  of,  by  Soxhlet's  method, 
I.  322 
and  Bakbr.    Estimation  of  reducing  sugar,  ix. 

24 

E  YNON  and  Lanb.    Solution  densities  of  sugars, 

nc,  Z9t  20 
and  JoNBS.    Invert  sugar  and  saccharose, 
estimation  of,  ix,  9 
Malt  wort,  determination  of  the  reducing 

power  of,  I,  t42 
Wines,  estimation  of  reducing  sugar  in.  i, 
I7X 


Ling  and  Popb.    Determination  of  the  index  of 
refraction  of  beer,  i,  156 
Rbndlx.     Determination     of     the     reducing 
power  of  «malt  wort.  i.  142 
Estimation  of  reducing  sugar  in  wines,  i, 
X7I 
and  JONBS,  G.  C.    Use  of  ferrous  thiocyanate 
as  an  indicator  in  the  estimation  of 
sugar  by  Soxhlet's  method,  i,  321 
Link  and  Mabckbl.    Detection  of  hydrocyanic 

add,  VII.  479 
LiNXB.     Estimation  of  salicylic  add.  ix,  303,  306 
LiNNBiCANN.     Separation  of  propionic  add  from 

its  lower  homologues,  i,  522 
L1NOS8XBR.     Production  oi  active  lactic  adds. 

vn.  449 
LiNTMXR.     Cereals^    polarimetric   estimation    of 
starch  in,  I,  424 
Hops,  detection  of  sulphuring  in,  vn.  183 
estimation  of  resins  in,  vn,  i67t  Z77;  ix, 

554 
and  Barth.    Lupulinic  add,  vn,  167 
Bungbnbr,  A«    «r-hop  add,  vii,  166 
ScHNBLL.     Humulone,  vn,  166 
Linton.    Composition  of  asphalt,  in,  61,  63 

Fractional  separation  of  the  constituents  of 
asphalt.  III.  86 
LiPOWiTZ.    Jelly  strength  of  glue,  vxii,  607 
LiFPBRT.    Boiled  linseed  oil,  adulteration  of,  ii. 
356 
Diiers,  n.  359*  360 
Drying  of  oils,  effect  of  external  influences  on 

the.  II,  347 
Liebermann-Storch  reaction  for  the  detec- 
tion of  rosin  in  linseed  oil,  n.  341 
Linseed  oil,  free  fatty  adds  in.  n.  333 
use  of.  for  varnish,  etc..  n.  328 
and  Rbissigbr.     Analysis  of  copals,  iv.  55 
LippicB.     Polarimeter,  i,  42,  45 
LippMAN.    LsBvulose   and   cane   sugar,    spedfic 
gravity  of  corresponding  solutions  of,  i« 

294 
Phirtosterol  from  beet  juice,  n,  48s 
VaniUin,  presence  of,  iti  the  wood  of  trees, 
ui.  5x4 
LippMAN,  E.  and  Pollak,  J.     Behaviour  of  solid 
hydrocarbons  with  bensal  chloride,  iii. 
280 
LisstziN.     Formation  of  aselic  acid  from  horn, 

vin,  676 
List.     See  Bgckwts,  FaMberg. 
Littbrschibd',  F.  M.  and  Guggari,  P.  B.     Avail- 
able oxygen  in  peroxide  soaps,  ix.  208 
Littlb.    Estimation  of  citral,  cc,  338 
LiTTLBBURY.    See  Pickard, 
LiVACBE.    Drying  of  oils,  n,  36,  343 
Livxrsbbgb.    Butyro  refractometer  values  for 
codliver  oil,  n,  218 
seal  oil,  11,  227 
Fish-liver  oils.  11,  221 

Spedfic  gravity  oi  mixtures  of  ethyl  alcohol 
and  water  at  various  temperatures,  i,  122 
Whale  oil,  n.  229 
LiVBRSBBGB.  J.  F.    Tiucture  of  myrrh,  estimation 
of  the  alcoholic  strength  of,  iv,  102 
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LivBikSBBGB,  J.  P.  and  Elsdon.      Drying  of  lin- 
seed oil.  DC,  193 
BvBKS.     Estimation  of  benioic  acid  in  milk, 
DC.  285 
LivBKSiDGB.    Piturine,  vi.  229 
Lloyd.    Extraction  of  indigo,  dc,  430 

See  Green. 
Llotd.  p.  J.     Analyses  of  condensed  milk,  viii, 

310 

Manufacture  of  English  cider,  i,  187 
Llotd,  J.  U.     Caffeine  and  caffeine  citrate,  sepa- 
ration of.  VI.  590 
Berberine  sulphate,  vi,  560 
Opium,  assay  of.  vi.  421 
Strychnine,  oxidation  test  for,  vi,  451 
Llotd.  J.  U.  and  C.  G.    Lobeline,  vi.  as4 
LooQUiN.    See  Barhier. 
LoBBBLL,  H.     Asphalt,  natural  and  petroleum. 

separation  of,  dc,  245 
LoBBiscH.     Analysis  of  mucin,  viii.  6a8 

and  ScHOOP.     Melting  point  of  strychnine,  vi. 

LOrr,  H.     Estimation  of  camphor  in  camphor 

oU.  iv.  323 
L<)RCHBR.     Compounds     which     retard     rennet 

coagulation,  viii,  130 
Rennet  ensyme,  viii.  za6 
LoBSCH.  A     Estimation  of  volatile  alkaloids,  vi, 

ao7 
LoBVBNHART.     Addition  of  soluble  calcium  salts 

in  the  action  of  rennet  on  casein,  viii, 

la? 
See  Amberg. 
LoBW.     Catalase.  viii.  691 
in  yeast,  i.  ai3 
Enzyme  of  tobacco  leaves,  viil,  15 
See  NOgeii, 
LoBWB.     Determination  of  the  melting  point  of 
fats  by  the  formation  of  an  electric  dr^ 
cuit.  II.  54 
LOwB.     Anhydride  of  querdtannic  acid.  V.  a6 
Pormula  of  hydrated  tannic  acid  of  oak* 
bark.  v.  a6 
LOWBNHARDT.     See  ^chmidL 
LOwBNTHAL.    Oxidation  method  of  tannin  assay, 

V.  60 
LOwY  and  Nbubbrg.     Pormation  of  cadaverine 

in  the  urine  in  cystinuria,  vii.  348 
Logan.     See  Vuiti, 
LoHMANN.     See  Van  Rotnburg. 
Lohrmann.     Differences  between  natural,  arti- 
ficial and  synthetic  camphor,  rv.  aoi 
London  and  Solowjbw.     Hydrolysis  of  proteins, 

VIII,  469 
Long.     Casein,  action  of  acids  on,  viii,  laa,  124 

Turpentine  oil,  rotation  of,  iv,  410.  411 
Long.  J.  H.    Ammonia,  estimation  of,  in  pyri- 
dine, VI,  137 
use  of,  in  conjunction  with  phenolphtha- 
lein.  III,  553 
Petroleum  and  turpentine  oil,   flash-points 

and  densities  of  mixtures  of,  rv,  410 
Polarimeters,  i,  46 
Turpentine  oil,  American,  IV.  401 
rotation  of,  iv«  406 


Long.  J.  H.     Turpentine  d],  specific  grsvitjr  of. 
IV,  408 
vapour  density  of,  iv,  408 
and  RiBAU.     Melting  point  of  ptnene  hydro- 
chloride,  iv,  181 
Looios.     Coal  tar  colours,  detection  of,  tn  food. 

V.  643 
meat  products,  vm,  385 
reactions  of.  v,  634 
LoRBTZ.    See  Caesar. 
LossBN.     Hygiene,  vi,  34^ 

Phthalic  add.  melting  point  of,  ni,  543 
anhydride,  boiling  point  of.  in.  544 
LoTT.    See  liaUhews, 
LoTT.  P.  E.     Decomposition  of  salicylic  add  on 

standing,  in.  470 
LoTTBR.    Extnwrtion  of  linseed  oil  from  psiat,  n. 
339 
Use  of  poppyseed  oil  for  the  manufactnie  of 
pigments,  11,  15a 
LovATT,  S.     Plour,  moisture  in,  dc.  S93 
LoviBOND,  J.  W.     Determination  of  the  colov  of 
malt-wort  by  the  Lovibond  tintometer. 
I,  135 
Loss  of  colour  of  dyed  fabrics  when  exposed 
to  light.  V.  484 
Low.    Butter,  detection  of  colouring  matten  in, 
V.664 
Copper,  estimation  of,  in  cuprous  oxide  pre- 

dpitate,  viii,  375 
Reducing  sugars,  estimation  of,  DC.  4  c 
Lows.     See  Senier. 

LowBNSTBiN,  A.     Meat  extracts,  estamatum  of 
mocatine  in,  viu,  397 
estimation  of  moisture  in,  vin.  405 
Starch,  estimation  of.  in  sausage,  viu.  37J 
LowRY,  T.  Martin.     Camphor,  ^-derivative*  of. 
IV,  aoa 
Essential  oils,  hydrocarbons  of,  nr,  163 

ketones  of ,  iv,  189 
Gas  regulators  and  thermostat,  i,  53 
Muta  rotation,  i,  31s 
Polarimetry,   use  of  the  Bastian  mercory 

'    lamp  in,  t,  43 
Spedfic  gravity  of  liquids,  detenBtaatioo  of. 

1.7 
Thermostat  of,  i,  6,  39.  53 
See  Btmijidd. 
See  £.  P,  Armstrong, 
LuBBBRGBR.    Estimation  of  cyaaogen  in  spent 

gas  purifying  mass.  vii.  sac 
Lucius.     See  Meister, 
LuDDBNS,  H.     Preparation  of  phthalic  sad,  111. 

54a 

LuDwiG.     Butter,  refractive  index  of  the  fttty 
adds  from,  n,  a83 
Cocoa  husks  and  cocoa,  analyses  of,  vi.  6«6 
Cbffee  ash,  composition  of.  vi,  653 
Uric  add,  estimation  of.  vti,  368 
LOCK,  B.    Anthraquinone  test  for  anthrsoeo^ 

III,  a8a 
LOCKBR.     See  Dflbner. 

LOOT.     Comiwsition  of  Sian  and  Samatn  bso- 
soins,  in.  440 
See  Tsckirck, 
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LusHRiG.    Estimation  of  ferrocyamdes  in  spent 

gas  purifying  mass,  vti,  516 
LuttRS,  H.    Test  for  arachis  oil,  ix,  129 
LuBRSSBN   and    KOhn.     Badllus  ci  fennented 

nulk,  VIII,  aa4 
LOttkk,  S.     o-phenacetin.  detection  of,  VI,  99 
detection  of  diaminophenols  in,  vi.  100 
LUFP.     Tin  in  canned  dierries,  viil,  339 

See  Wright,  Alder, 
LuHRiG.  H.     Cocoa  hnsks,  vi,  696 
LuiailjtB  and  Sbybwbtz.    Compounds  of  gelatitt 
with  formaldehyde  and  quinone,  viii,  593 
LuNDBLL.  G.  B.  P.  and  Bridgman,  J.  A.   Hydro- 
cyanic add  and  cyanides,  estimation  of, 
IX,  586 
LuNGF.    Acetone  extraction  of  rubber,  iv,  134 
Bensene,  commercial,  estimation  of  available 

benzene  in,  in,  207 
Bensols,  analysis  of.  ix,  a6o 
and  coal-tar  naphthas,  distillation' of ,  in, 

389 
detection  of  carbon  disulphide  in,  in,  326 
Bensyl  chloride,  detection  of,  in  bensalde- 

hyde.  in,  423 
Cinnamic  acid,  detection  of  benzoic  acid  in, 
ni,  437 
estimation  of,  ill,  438 
Formula  for  obtaining  specific  gravity  by 

means  of  Baum^'s  hydrometer,  i,  8 
Naphthalene,   sensitiveness  of,   to  air  and 

light.  III,  250 
Potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  estimation  of 

by  Oulman's  method,  i,  545 
A*  and  'o-toluidine,  densities  of  mixtures  of, 
VI,  69 
and  Bbbib.     Nitrocellulose,  in,  561 

Cbobrcrbittz.    Assay  of  calcium  cartnde, 

III,  II 
Wbintraub.    Estimation  of  unnitrated  fibre 
in  gun  cotton,  in,  567 
Solubility  of  nitrocellulose,  in,  565 
LuNGWiTZ.    See  Schweitter. 
Luppo-CrXicbr.     Detection  of  traces  of  chlorides 

in  gelatin,  viu,  615 
LusK.     See  Gephari, 

DB  LuYNBS.     Preparation  of  azolitmin,  v,  439 
Lux.    See  Tschirck, 
Ltpord.     See  Woodman, 

Lyon,  W.    Solvent  for  free  sab'cylic  acid  in  bis- 
muth salicylate,  in,  490 
Ltohs.     Aconite,  assay  of.  vi,  281 

Alkaloids,  behaviour  of,  with  Mayer's  rea- 
gent, VI,  193 
Belladonna  and  its  preparations,  assay  of,  vi, 

316 
Benzoic  acid,  estimation  of,  in  bensoates,  ix, 

283 
Ipecacuanha,  assay  of,  vii,  44 

percentage  of  alkaloids  in,  vii,  48 
Morphine,  estimation  of,  ix,  505 
Stramonium  seeds,  alkaloid  in,  vi.  319 
Ltons,  a.  B.     Cocaine,  detection  of  impurities 
in,  VI,  32s 
estimation  of,  in  coca  leaves,  vi,  350 
tests  for,  VI,  323 


Lyons,  A.  B.     Colchicine,  estimation  of,  vii,  xx 

Hydrastine.  tests  for,  vi,  566,  567 
Lytbgob.        Castor    oil,    butsrro-refractometer 
values  for,  11,  i6x 
rotation  of,  11,  160 
Codliver  oil,  butyro-refractometer  values  for. 

II,  2X8 

Milk,  composition  of,  viii,  143 
d#ection  of  the  addition  of  water  to.  vixi, 

i6s 
coal-tar  colours  in,  vin,  170 
Neatsfoot  oil,  n,  200,  201 
See  Leach. 
and    Marsh.     Detection  of  benzoic  add  in 
coffee,  IX,  282 
Preservatives  in  coffee  extracts,  ix,  532 


M 


Mabxn.    Volumetric  estimation  of  hydrastine, 

VI,  568 
Mabbn,  T.    Analysis  of  commercial  gaUotannic 

add,  V,  23 
Mabbry.     Petroleum,  Calif  omian,  in,  41 
nitrogen  in,  in,  39 
Canadian,  hydrocarbons  in,  in.  41 
crude,  estimation  of  sulphur  in,  in.  53 
Ohio,  III,  43 
Pennsylvania,  ill,  41 
and  QuAYLB.    Sulphur  compounds  in  Cana> 
dian  petroleums,  in,  40 
Smith.    Sulphur  in  petroleum,  ni.  40 
WiLUAMS,  J.  H.    Comparative  lubricating 
values  of  hydrocarbon  series,  in,  144 
McAbes.    Estimation  of  sodium  bensoate,  ix. 

384 
McArthur.    Estimation   of   olefines   in   liquid 

hydrocarbons,  in,  5 
McBrydb.    Ham  curing,  viii.  356 
McBrydb,  C.  N.    Canning  of  meat,  viii,  330 
McCandlbss.  J.    TurjMntine  oil,  adulteration  of, 

IV,  4x4 
Detection  of  x>etroleum  products  in,  iv,  416 

Wood,  IV,  4^4.  42s 
McCrab.    Test  for  salicyhc  add,  ix,  300 
McBlroy.    See  Bigdow, 
McPaddbn.    Test  for  lead  in  commercial  tar^ 

taric  add,  ix,  xoi 
McGixx,  A.    Examination  of  turpentine  oil,  iv, 
432 
Specific  gravity  of  infusions  of  coffee  and 
chicory,  vi,  660,  66 x 
McIlhinby,    p.    Ink,    printing,    estimation    of 
hard  gums  in,  ix,  459 
Linseed  oil,  boiled,  n,  354 
bromine  value  for,  11,  336 
constants  of,  n,  350 
Oils,  determination  of  the  bromine  substitu- 
tion value  for,  11,  37 
Olefines  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  estima- 
tion of,  IX,  333 
Rosin  oil,  estimation  of,  in  mineral  lubricat- 
ing oil.  III,  174 
McKxB.     Paper  and  paper-making  materials,  xx« 
80 
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McLaucruin.    Lactic  add.  commercial,  valiia- 

tion  of.  VII,  441 
preparation  of,  from  sugar,  vii.  430 
McLbllan.    See  Danes, 
McMillan.    See  Robe. 
Mac  AG  NO.     Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  85 
Macagno.  H.     Estimation  o^  carbon  disulphide 

in  commercial  bensols  and  naphthas,  iii. 

aa?  » 

Macagno.  J.     Fermentation  of  lemon  juice,  i, 

955 
Macara,  T.    Analyses  of  condensed  milk,  viii. 

an 
Macdonald,  J.  W.    Average  composition  of  the 

sulphated  ash  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  i, 

349 
MacBlroy    and    Krug.     Specific    gravity    of 

acetone,  i,  105 
MacBwan.  p.    Camphor  oils,  iv,  3a  i 

Determination  of  free  acid  in  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  i,  a44 
Macparlanb,  T.    Coffee,  adulteration  of.  vi.  671 
and  chicory,  specific  gravity  of  infusions 

of,  VI.  661 
estimation  of  fat  in.  vi.  656 
Tincture  of  msrrrh.  solids  in.  iv.  Z03 
Tun>entine  oil,  iv.  435 
refractive  index  of,  iv,  406 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  408 
Macgrbgor.     See  Frankland, 
Mach.     Composition  of  colophony,  iv.  22 

Mdting  point  of  abietic  acid.  iv.  22 
Mackby.    Apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  oils,  11, 
38 
Cloth-oil  tester,  11.  51a 
Maclagan.  H.    Test  for  the  purity  of  cocaine 

hydrochloride,  vi,  33a 
MacMunn.     Occurrence  of  hamatoporphyrin  in 
^e  integuments  of  molluscs  and  echino- 
derms,  viii.  554 
Madsbn.     See  BuntMen. 
Mabckbl.     See  Link. 
MXrckbr.     See  Behrend. 
and  MoRGBN.     Estimation  of  starch,  i,  433 
ScHULZB.     Analyses  of  raw  wool,  vni,  68a 
MagalhaIs.    Reaction  of  cytisine,  vii,  14 
Magnus-Lbvy.    Estimation  of  ^-hydroxybutyric 

•  acid  in  urine,  vii.  404 

Maguiso.     See  LabH. 
Mahla.     Berberine.  vi,  553 
von  Mahlbs.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  foods 

and  beverages,  iii,  433 
Mai  and  Rath.     Estimation  of  morphine,  vi.  433 
Main.     Refractometer  values  for  sugar  solutions. 

DC,  ai 
Mairbt  and  Cobobnalb.     Toxicology  of  colchi< 

cum,  VII.  II 
Maisch.     Detection  of  nitrobensene  in  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  iii,  4as 
See  Harrison, 
Maiscu.  J.  M.    Adulteration  of  saffron,  v,  419 
Majbrt.     Manufacture  of  piperazine,  vii.  198 
and   Schmidt.     Identity   of   spermine,    piper- 
azine and  piperazidine^  vii,  197 


Majbrt  and  Schmidt.      Non*identity  of  ptpers* 
sine  and  Schreiner's  spermine,  vn.  103 
Piperazine,  vii,  198 
Makin.     See  Fresenius. 
Makoshi.    Japaconitine,  vi.  a66 

Jesaconitine.  vi,  a73 
Makrinofp.    Bacillus  of  fermented  milk,  Tiu. 

234 

Malacarnb.    Colour  tests  of  oils,  ix,  laa 

SeeCo/W. 
Malagniniana  Aiucanni.     Sesame  oil,  u,  142 
Malaquin.    Test  for  strychnine,  vi,  453 
Malbt.     See  MiUiau. 

Maljban.     Detection  of  frozen  meat,  viii.  351 
Mallinckrodt  and   Dl'nlap.     Composition  of 
meconates  contaminating  mondune,  vl 

421 

Mallbcann.     Separation  of  water  from  tan.  iiL 

14 
Maly.  '  Composition  of  colophony,  nr,  ai 

See  HammarsUn. 
Mambllb.     Use  of  alkali  cyanide  as  an  insecti- 
cide, VII,  47a 
Mancuso-Lima  and  Scarlata.    Estimation  of 

glycerol  in  wines,  i,  x68 
Mandbl   and    Nbubbrg.    Test  for  glycuronic 

acid.  VII,  39< 
oee  ^sMiiSa 
Mandbl,  J.  A.    Animal  adds,  vii.  357 
Manfbld.    Preservative  for  cheese,  viii.  t49 
Mangini,   p.     Dragendorff's  reagent  for  s&s- 

loids,  VI,  190 
Mangold.    Estimation     of     hydrocarbons    is 

beeswax.  11,  358.  a6o 
Use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  estimation  of 

glycerol.  Ii,  458 
Mann.     Pinmark  oodliver  oil,  11,  a  14 
Oxydase  in  tea,  vi,  598 
Tea,  DC,  5a8 
Mann,  E.  W.    Commercial  copaiba,  iv,  87 
Mann,  P.  and  Tollbns,  B.    Estimation  of  cW* 

curonic  acid.  vii.  398 
Mannhardt.     Drying  test  for  linseed  oil.  a.  194 
Mannich  and  Schwbdbs.     Pantopon,  a.  50> 
MannIcb,  C.  and  Schwbdbs,  L.  Test  for  quinine. 

DC,  S16 
Manning.     Hydrates  of  an  ethyl  ester  of  gaUo* 

tannic  acid,  v,  18 
Manufacturing  Crbmists  Association.  U.  S.  A. 

Baumi  hydrometer,  i.  9*  1 1 
Mapurgo.     Detection  of  nitrobensene  in  tsKOr 

tial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in.  435. 
Maqubnnb.    Estimation  of  reducing  sogan.  a. 

62s 
Mararo.  P.    Quinine  tannate.  vi.  530 
Marchadibr.     Detection    of    bensoic    add   is 

butter.  DC,  a8a 
Marchlbwski.    Chlorophyll,  v.  638 

See  Schunck. 
Marcillb,   R.     Detection  of  cottonseed  oil  in 

olive  oil,  IX,  13a 
Marck.    ^-Amyrin,  il.  488 

Coca  leaves,  assay  of,  vi,  349 

Paraffin,   estimation  of,  in  asphaltnm.  ou 

a45 
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Marckwald.    8ae  Prank. 
and  VON  Drostb-Hublshopf.    Separation  of 
amine*,  vi.  4 
Prank.    Analytis  of  gutta-percha,  iv.  z6o 
Halts.     Manufacture    of    ptperasine    from 
aromatic  disulphono-piperasides,  vii,  198 
Marcusson.    Asphalt,  estimation  of  water  in. 

m.  74 
natural,  estimation  of,  DC,  245 

and  petroleum,  separation  of,  xx,  245 
Blown  oils,  XX,  aoi 
Lubricating   greases,   determination   of   the 

water  in,  iii,  Z79 
Paraffin  wax,  identification  of,  ix,  338 
Rape  and  cottonseed  oils,  distinction  between, 

u.  370 
Triglycerides,  saponification  of,  11,  13 
See  Hinrichs*n,  Holde. 
and     HiNRicHSSN.     Estimation     of     mineral 
matter  in  rubber,  ix.  3^3 
Mbtbrhbim*  *  Hydrogenation  of  oils,  ix,  za4 
Schilling.     Digitonin  test  for  butter,  ix.  164 
Separation  of  phytosterol  and  cholesterol 
in  fats,  XX.  zx8 
Marcusson,  J.  and  Wintsrfbld,  G.    Copals, 
determination  of  the  acid  value  of,  iv,  56 
Resin  acid,  estimation  of,  in  driers,  nr,  35 
Resins,  estimation  of  the  acid  value  of,  iv.  9 
Turpentine,  estimation  of  mineral  oil  in,  rv, 

417 
Marobn.     Extraction  of  vanillin,  ix,  308 
Marpori.     Solubility  of  guaiacol  in  water,  iii,  345 
Margoschbs.    See  Donath, 
Margubritb  and  Sourdbval.     Preparation  of 

barium  cyanide,  vii,  475 
Marib.  T.    Pree  acids  in  beeswax,  11,  243 
Marino-Zuco.     Phytosterol-like  substance  from 
chrysanthemum  flowers,  11,  488 
Separation  of  neurine  from  vegetable  alka- 
loids, vii.  375 
Marischlrr.     Sulphurous  acid  in  wines,  i,  174 
Marxownixopp  cmd  Oglobini.     Caucasian  pe- 
troleum. III.  4a.  43 
Marm 4.     Physiological  action  of  arecoline.  vi ,  a  i o 
Marpmann.     Detection  of  colouring  matters  in 

flesh  foods,  v,  650 
Marquarot.    Examination  of  mixtures  of  dyes. 
V,  441 
See  Einhorn. 
Marriott.    Acetone,  estimation  of,  ix.  577 
Blood,  acetone  in,  ix,  576 
^Hydroxybutyric  add,  estimation  of,  ix,  578 
See  also  Shaffer. 
Marsobn,  p.  H.     Guarana,  vi,  684 
Marsh.    See  Lyihgoe. 
and  Gardner.    Rotation  of  turpentine  oil,  rv, 
411 
Struthbrs.     Estimation    of   acetophenone, 
III,  4a8 
BflARSHALL.    Acetone,  commercial,  assay  of,   I« 
109 
Glyoocholic  acid,  preparation  of,  vii,  411 
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Papb.  C.     Assay  of  opium,  vi,  428 
Paraschtschitk.    Analysis  of  Dutch  cheese,  yis. 

Parastschuk.    See  Patpiam. 
Paris.     Estimation  of  lactic  add,  vii,  440 
Paris,  G.    Cocoa  husks,  vi,  696 
Parkbr.     Non-tans,  value  of,  in  tanning,  v,  83 
Tannin  solution,   treatment  of,  with  hide 

powder,  v,  84 
Tannins,  extraction  of,  v.  3 
See  Moore. 
and  Paynb.    Berkefeld  candle,  v.  79 
Parkbr,  Gordon.    Analysis  of  leather,  v,  105 
Parkin.    Sugar  analysis,  ix,  50 
Parmbggiani.    Saccharin,  detection  of.  in,  433 
estimation  of,  iii.  435 
reactions  of,  iii,  430 
Parow.     Bllrodt     and     Nbumamm.    Spedfic 
gravities  of  various  starches,  i,  407 
and    Nbumann.    Polarimetric   estimation  of 
starch,  i,  425 
Parozzant,  a.    See  Culpicui. 
Parr,  S.  W.    Calorimeter,  iii.  51 
Parry.    Amber,  oil  of,  iv,  21 
Aniseed  oil,  ix,  351,  35^ 
Asafoetada,  lead  number  of.  cc.  318 
Ciunphene,  occurrence  of.  iv.  182 
Cassia  oil,  adulteration  of.  ix.  293 
Cinnamon  oil,  adulteration  of,  ni,  444 
Citral.  estimation  of,  iv.  «7x.  276 
Citronellal.  spedfic  gravity  of.  iv,  269 
Citronella  oils,  test  for,  iv,  30s 
Clove  oil,  spedfic  gravity  of,  iv,  330 
Codliver  oQ.  oonstanta  for  the  fatty  sdtfi 

from,  II,  2x5 
Colophony,  detection  of,  in  sheDac.  nr.  6g; 

IX.  312 
Copaiba  oil.  adulteration  of.  iv,  84 
Coriander  oil.  xv.  333 
DOl  oil,  composition  of,  iv.  33s 
Essential  oils,  iv,  217;  ex.  324.  345 
estimation  of  aldehydes  and  ketones  in.  nr, 

232 
refractive  index  of,  nr.  245 
Eucalyptus  oils,  estimation  of  daeol  in.  n, 

339 
Patty  and  resin  adds,  sepaxmtion  of.  iv,  73 
Geranium  oil,  adulteration  of.  a.  361 

indices  of  refraction  for,  IV,  344 
Guaiacum,  ix,  311 
Juniper  oil,  iv,  346,  347 
Lemon-grass  oil,  iv,  308 
Nutmeg  oil.  iv,  358 
Orange  oil.  iv,  361.  36s 

sweet,  composition  ci,  TV,  3S9 
Pepper,  microscopical  cxaminatioo  oft  VB«  S9 
Resins,  ix,  310 
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pASST.     Rom  oil,  iv.  386 
Roaemary  oil.  iv,  300 

Rodn,  estimation  of,  in  printing  inks,  oc,  459 
Sandalwood  oil.  iv,  395 
acetylation   process  for   the  ezaxmnataon 
of.  IV,  394 
Shellac  IV,  70 

Terpeneleas  essential  oils,  iv,  439 
Terpentine  oil,  DC,  378 
and  Bbnnst.     CitroneUa  oil,  adulteration  of, 
IV,  306 
standards  for,  iv,  307 
Peppermint  oil,  adulteration  of,  iv,  374, 375 
Rosemary  oil,  iv,  390;  DC,  374 
Sandalwood  oil,  iv,  393 
Spike-lavender  oil,  adulteration  of,  rv,  35z 
Parsons.     Drying    of    sensitive    organic    sub- 
stances. I,  68 
and  Wrumpblmbibr.    Berberine  phosphate,  vi. 
S6i 
Parsons.  H.  P.    Hydrated  quinine  sulphate,  vi, 

5 16 
Parthbil.    Lactic  add,  estimation  of,  vn,  438. 

439 
separation  of,  from  other  organic  acids,  vii, 
436 
and  Pbrib.    Separation  of  saturated  and  un- 
saturated fatty  acids  by  their  lithium 
salts,  II.  39a 
van  Haarbn.     Specific  rotation  of  camphor. 
IV,  194 
Parthbil,  A.    Isolation  of  cytisine,  vii,  13.  x  5 
Pascrkis.     Phytosterol  from  colchicum  seeds,  11. 

485 
and  Smita.     Alkaloid  from  Lobelia  inflata,  vi, 

234 

Pascbxis,  H.     Fluorescent  substance  from  bella- 
donna berries,  vi,  31X 
Passmorb.     See  Fischer. 
Pastbrnack.     See  Juckenack. 
Pastbur.     Culture  and  cleaning  of  yeast,  i,  2x6 

SeeLM^f^ 
Patbrn6  and  Oglialoro.     Picrotozin,  vii,  160 
Patrick.     Estimation  of  water  in  butter,  ix,  306 
Patrick,  G.  £.    Gelatin,  detection  of,  dc.  605 
Pattbn.     See  Kossd. 

Pattbrson.     Absorption    spectrum    colorimeter 
for  the  examination  of  oils,  11,  42 
Capillary  speeds  of  aniline  colours,  v,  442 
Paul,  B.  H.     Cinchona  barks,  analysis  of,  vi,  484 
Coca,  amorphous  base  oi,  vi,  343 
Cocaine  benzoate,  commercial,  vi,  327 
crude,  vi.  328 

hydrochloride,  purity  of,  vi,  329,  332 
solubility  of,  in  water  and  in  chloroform, 
VI,  321 
Emetine,    percentage .  of,    in    de-emetinised 

ipecacuanha,  vii,  49 
Kemer  test  for  quinine  sulphate,  vi,  520.  521 
Paul  and  Cownlby.     Cinnamyl-cocaine,  vi,  340 
Caffeine,  estimation  of,  in  tea  and  coffee, 

VI,  6x1 
Cocaine,  purity  of,  vi,  329 
Coffee,  percentage  of  caffeine  in,  vi,  656 
roasting  of.  vi,  649 


Paul  and  Cownlby.    Homoquinine,  vi,  549,  550 
Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  vii,  38,  40.  48 

isolation  of,  dc,  542 
Psychotrine,  DC,  544 
Pauu.    Proteins,  coagulation  of,  viii.  55 
precipitation  ctf,  viii,  37 
Tannins,  estimation  of,  v,  60 
and    Handovskt.     Coagulation    of    proteins, 
Vin,  55 
Paulmann,  W.    Preparation  of  sarcosine  by  the 

hydrolysis  of  caffeine,  vii.  272 
Paulmbybr.     Composition  of  coconut  oil.  11.  188 
Pavbsi.    Aporeine.  vi,  396;  dc.  501 
Pavy.     Reducing  substances  in  fish.  viii.  460 
Pavy,  p.  W.    See  Stan,  R.  L. 
Pawlbwski.     Petroleum  from  Klecsany,  iii.  43 
Pawlow    and    Parastschuk.     Rennet-ensyme, 

VIII,  126,  129 
Paybn.    Animal  foods,  composition  of,  viti.  263 
Caffetannic  acid,  vi,  645 
Sugar-cane,  analysis  of,  I,  359 
Yeast  cellulose,  i,  209 
and  Chbvalibr.     Bitter  substance  from  hops, 
vn,  X69 
Paybt.     Distinction   between  gum   arabic  and 

gum  tragacanth,  i,  445 
Paynb.     See  Fischer,  Parker,  Revis. 
Pbacry.     See  Pope, 

Pbano.     Determination  of  the  oil  in  olives,  11, 106 
Pbarmain.     Table  of  values  for  oils  and  fats 
with  the  oleo-refractometer,  ix,  44 
See  ChaUaway, 
and  Moor.    Iodine  absorption  of  sandalwood 
oil,  IV,  395 
Pbarson,  W.  a.     Determination  of  the  amount 
of    alcohol    in    concentrated    spirit    of 
nitrous  ether,  i,  347 
Pbasslbr.     Analysis  of  mimosa  barks,  v.  39 
Pbckblharing.     Pepsin,  vixi.  491 
Pbckbam.    Asphalt,  comparison  of  analyses  of, 
by  Linton's  and  Sadtler's  methods,  in, 

S9 
composition  of,  in,  57 
Bitumens,  classification  of,  iii,  38 
examination  of,  in,  90 
origin  of,  in,  37 
Pbckolt,    Thbodorb.     Analytit   ci   matS,  vi, 

642 
Pbdbrson.     See  Tschirch. 
Pbgami,  a.     See  M,  TorieUi,. 
PtGURiBR.     Estimation  of  pyramidone  in  pres- 
ence of  antipjrrine.  vi,  49 
Set  Astruc. 
Pbhxschbn,  C.     Alkaloids  from  the  Hellebores, 

vn,  79 
Pbinb.    Synthesis  of  cinnamaldehyde,  in.  441 
Pbkblharing.     Nucleoi>pteins  of  meat  and  the 

mucous  membrane  of  stomach,  viii.  92 
Pbligot  and  Buignbt.     Extraction  of  cane  sugar 

in  the  presence  of  invert  sugar,  i,  341 
Pbllbt.    Lavulose  and  dextrose,  estimation  of, 
in  mixtures,  i.  375 
Saccharose,  estimation  of.  dc,  43,  46 
SfUicylic  add,  detection  of,  in,  478 
in  wine,  in.  477 
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Pbllbt.     Sugar  atudysis,  ix.  49t  50,  51.  53 
estimation  of,  in  beet,  i,  360 
solutions,  refractometer  values  of.  ix.  az 
use  of  basic  lead  acetate  in  clarifying,  i. 

3" 

Sugars,  estimation  of.  i,  333;  k,  23 
reducing,  estimation  of,  dc.  35.  4a 
and    DB    Grobbrt.     Estimation    of    salicylic 
add.  III.  484 
Pellstan.     See  ChevaUier, 
Pkncb.  C.  M.     Cresols.  estimation  of.  DC,  27a 
PsNNiNGTON.     Analyses  of  chicken,  vin,  431 
Prosen  eggs.  viii.  449 
See  WUey, 
and  Grbenlbb.     Estimation  of  preformed  am- 
monia in  flesh,  viii.  316 
Hepburn.     Estimation  of  free  fatty  adds  in 

meat  fat.  viii.  3x8 
Robertson.     Effect  of  cold  storage  on  the 
enzymes  in  eggs,  viii,  445 
Pbnnock  and  Morton.     Estimation  of  pyridine 

in  ammonia,  vi.  138 
Pbrciabosco.     See  Caitsonm. 
Pbrcival.     Morphology  of  hops,  vii,  171 
Pbreira.      Detection  of  salicylic  add  in  wine,  ill. 

477 
Pbrgami.     See  TorUUi, 
Perkin.     Alisarin.  v,  aoS 

paste,  analysis  of.  v,  a  17 
Cinnamic  add.  synthesis  of,  xii,  436 
Coumarin,  synthesis  of.  iii.  447 
Hydriodic  add,  action  of,  on  alkaloids,  vi.  203 
Indoxyl  brown,  V,  38s 
Tannin,  constitution  of,  v,  19 
Terpinolene.  synthesis  of,  iv,  171 
See  Dobson,  Franks  Green. 
and  Robinson.     Constitution  of  harmine  and 
harmaline,  vii,  36 
Identity  of  racemic  narcotine  and  gnos- 
copine,  vi,  397 
Perkin,  A.  G.    Berberine,  vi.  55^ 

Cape  sumac,  colouring  principle  of,  v,  55 
Indigo  yellow,  v,  389 
See  W.  P,  Bloxam, 
and  Bloxam,  W.  P.    Indigo  brown,  v,  389 
Preparation  of  indican.  v,  384 
Pbrkin.  W.  H.     Anthracene  and  its  assodates. 
behaviour  of,  with  solvents,  zii.  374 
Berberine,  formula  of,  v,  360 

oxidation  of.  vi.  554 
Essential  oils,  determination  of  the  methoxyl 
numbers  of.  iv,  240 
Pbrxin,  W.  H..  Jr.     Constitution  of  berberine,  vi, 
552 
Synthesis  of  dipentene.  iv.  173 
Pbrribr.     Chrysanthemum  oil.  iv.  32(9 
Perrins.     Berberine.  vi.  552 
Pbrrot  and  Goris.     Colophony,  detection  of,  in 
balsam,  iii,  461 
Kolanin.  composition  of.  vi,  682 
Tea  flowers,  dried,  vi,  601 
Perry.  P.     See  B.  F.  Howard. 
Personne.     Commerdal  chloroform,  i,  276 
Persoz.     Estimation  of  wdghting  in  silk,  viii. 
656 


Pbrtusi.    See  CamUla, 

Pertusi.   C.   and   Gastalai.   B.    Hydrocytaic 
add  and  cyanides,  detection  of.  ix,  585 
Pbtbr.    Action  of  oils  on  polarised  li^t  11. 45 
Pbtermann.  a.    Analyses  of  cliioofry,  vi,  674 
Peters.    Ethyl  alcohol,  estimation  of,  in  fnsd 
oil.  X.  X3X 
Oxygen  capadty  in  hemoglofain,  vni.  522 
Rennet  coagulation,  compouads  wfaidi  re- 
tard, vin,  130 
Sugars,  estimation  of,  xx.  57 
See  Wilkinson. 
Petersen.    Estimation  of  hydiaaine^  vx,  26 

Snake-root  oils,  iv,  397 
Pbtit.    Ammonia  test  for  eaerine,  vn.  25 

Extraction  of  linseed  oil  from  linseed.  11,  326 
and  PoLONOVSKY.     Artificial  tropdnes.  vi.  301 
Melting  point  of  eaerine.  vxx.  24 
Pilocarpine  and  its  salts,  vii.  sx 
Tbrrat.     Estimation  of  caffeine  in  tea,  n. 
6x0 
Petit.  A.  and  A.    Assay  of  opium,  vi,  426 
Petitt.     Boiling  point  of  methyl  alcc^ol.  i,  86 
Petkow.     Constants  for  walnut  oil.  11.  158 

Silver  nitrate  test  for  cottonseed  aQ,  11.  ij6 
Petri  B.     Glucoaides,  cjranogenetic,  ix.  545 

Mydriatic  alkaloid  in  Solandra  Usvis.  vi.  290 
PpAPF.    Spedfic  gravity  of  mastic,  xv.  59 
PPEiPFBR.     Formation  of  ciranogen  compousdi 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  vii.  45^ 
See  £iiiJlK>ra. 
Pfeifpbr.  H.  T.     Manufacture  of  crude  cocsioe 
hydrochloride  from  coca  leaves,  vx.  348 
PpiSTBR.  A     Colour  reactions  of  opium  alkaloidsk 

VI,  368 

PPLBGER.     Manufacture  of  sodium  cyaaamide. 

VII.  557 

Preparation  of  potassium  cyanide,  vii.  4*5 
Pplbxdbr.     Action  of  adds  on  coagulation  br 

rennet,  vxn,  129 
PplCgbr.    Estimation  of  glycogen  in  flesh,  vin, 

284 
Phelps  and  Tbllotson.    Separation  of  mooo- 
amino-adds  formed  by  the  hydrolym 
of  protdns,  vxii.  22 
Phiupp.     See  FoersUrling. 
Philxpp.  Herbert.    Cyanogen  and  its  denva- 

tives.  VII.  453;  IX.  585 
Philippe.     Detection  of  salicylic  add.  ix.  301 

Extraction  of  benzoic  add  from  milk,  ix.  >ti 
Philips.     Hydrastine.  vi.  564 
Phillips,  P.  C.     Nitrogen  in  natunU  gas  fm 

Pennsylvania  petroleum,  ni.  41 
Piazza.     See  TorteUi. 
PicciNiNL     Pseudo-pelletierine,  vi,  231 
Pick.     Protdn  digestion  products,  vin,  473 

See  NdUing. 
PicKARo,  Lewcock  and  Yates.    Penchyl  alco- 
hol, IX,  343 
LiTTLEBURY.    Isomeuthol,  IX,  343 
Neo-menthol  in  pepx>enmnt  oil.  a,  370 
Pickles.     Distillation  of  rubber,  iv.  109 
Hydrocarbon  in  india-rubber,  iv.  108 
and     Whitfeilo.    /•Methylinositol    ia    raw 
Para  rubber,  ix,  320 
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PiCTBT.     Pormataon  of  alkaloids  in    plants,  vi, 
169 
Synthetts  of  nicotine,  vi.  237 
and  Athanasbscu.     Constitution  of  laudano- 
sine,  VI.  361 
Court.    Volatile  alkaloids,  vi,  236 

base  of  pepper,  vii,  56 
Gams.    Berberine,  synthesis  of.  ix.  sax 
Krambrs.     Colour  reaction  of  opium  bases 
with  sulphuric  acid,  vi.  367 
Colour  reactions  of  papaverine,  vi,  403 
PiBRABRTS,  J.    Lsvulose,  action  of.  on  orcinol,  i. 
401 
reducing  power  of.  i,  374 
PiLBASHY.  B.  M.     Dimethylaniline  test  for  for- 

maldehsrde.  z.  259 
PiLXiNGTON.  B.     See  H.  V,  Tartar. 
PiLLSBURY.  B.     Poisoning  by  methyl  salicylate, 

^   111.  493 
PiLOTY.     See  Fischer, 
and.DoRMANN.     Hflemopym^e,  viii.  559 
Stock.     Constituents  of  hamopirrrole.  viii. 

558 
Thannhausbr.     Hsmopyrrole,  viii.  559 
PiLOTY.  O.    Haematin,  conversion  of,  to  hflsmin, 

VIII,  548 
H«mopyrrole,  Vlil,  559 

PiNBTTB.    Linoleum,  11,  362 

Specific  gravity  and  coefficients  of  expansion 
of  the  cresols,  in,  3x2 
PiNXUS.     See  Hopkins. 
PiNNBR.     Constitution  of  pilocarpine,  vii,  52 
and  ScHWARZ.     Constitution  of  «5o-pilocarpine, 
vii,  S3 
Pilocarpine,  vn,  51 
PiNTUS.    A.    Sanna.     Detection   of   abrastol   in 

wines,  in,  402 
PiRiA.     Preparation  of  bensaldehyde,  in,  4x7 

of  salicylic  acid,  in,  466 
Pium  and  Bbntivoguo.     Detection  of  colour- 
ing matters  in  food,  v,  653 
PivBRLiNG.     Cama&ba  wax,  n,  270 
PuiHL.     Detection  of  bilberry  juice  in  red  wine, 

V.  65s 
DB    Plato.      Tobacco    seed,   alkaloids    in,    nt, 

A77 
Plattnbr.     See  Jensen, 
Plbngb.  H.  C.     Preparation  of  aloln  from  aloes, 

VII.  141 

PuMMBR.  R.  H.  Adbrs.     Arginine,  ix,  625 

Cystine  and  tyrosine,  separation  of.  vzn,  689; 

IX.  S63 
Livettin,  vin,  93 

and  Bayliss.     Proteins,   estimation  of  phos- 
phorus in,  VIII,  80 
and   Scott.     Distinction  between  nudeopro- 
teins  and  phosphoproteins,  vni,  71 
Scott.     Phosphoprotein    in    the    pancreas. 

VIII.  74 

SxBLTON.    Urea,  estimation  of,  oc,  564 
Plimpton  and  Grovbs.    Estimation  of  halogens 

in  volatile  organic  substances,  i,  63 
PLLtJCBR.     Extraction  of  fat  from  animal  tissues, 

IX.  223 

Pluggb.     Ammoniacum,  rv,  91 


Pluggb.     Opium  alkaloids,  separation  and  es- 
timation of,  VI,  370 
bases,  test  for.  vi,  366 
PoDA.     Pumpkin  seed  oil,  11,  70,  141 
PoBTSCHKB.     Estimation  of  borax  in  soap,  zx, 

208 
POhl.     Constitution  of  spermine,  viz,  203 

Globulins,  viii,  91 
Poitolbt.    Sandalwood  oil,  iv,  39s 
Polasbk.    See  Tsekirch. 
Polbck  and  Wbbbr.    Composition  of  the  ash  of 

white  of  egg,  viii,  422 
Polbnskb.    Benzoic  acid,  detection  of.  zx,  280 
estimation  of,  ix,  284 
Butter  fat,  values  for,  ix.  152,  Z53 
Coconut  oil  in  butter  fat.  n,  296 
Lard,  determination  of  water  in.  n.  320 
Phytosterol,  effect  of  feeding  animals  with, 
n.  489 
Polbnskb,  B.    Sweet-pickle  cure  for  meat,  viii' 

355 
POLLAK,  J.     See  B,  Lippmann. 
Polonovsky.    See  Petit. 
Polony,  C.  J.    Reclaiming  of  soft  vulcanised 

rubber,  rv.  153 
Polonyi,  H.    See  F.  Epstein. 
PoLOTZKY.    See  Hersog. 
PoLSTORFP.    Betaine  in  kola  nuts,  vi,  683 
Choline  in  tea  leaves,  vi,  599 
Pseudomorphine,  constitution  of.  vi.  357 
Trigonelline  in  coffee,  vi,  648 
and  Mbybr.     Cyanides,  estimation  of  halogens 
in.  IX,  587 
PoKMBRBHNB.     Berberine,  vi.  55a 

Melting  point  of  oxyacanthine,  vi,  562 
PoNTio.     Vulcanised  rubber,  analysis  of.  zv.  132 
extraction  of.  rv,  128 
Sulphur,  estimation  of.  in  india  rubber,  nr, 
126 
PoNZio.     Arachidic  acid  in  rape  oil,  n,  Z23 
Pool.     Detection  of  oil  of  cloves  in  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, III.  445 
PoPB.    Japaconitine,  vi,  266 

Siilphonation  of  camphor,  iv,  203 
See  Baker,  Ling. 
and     Harvby.    Resolution     of     asjrmmetric 
tetralkylammonium     compounds     into 
active  components,  vi.  23 
Pbachy.     Resolution  of  asymmetric  tetral- 
kylammonium  compounds   into  active 
components,  vi,  23 
PopB,    F.    G.   and   Howard,   H.     Formula   for 

fluorones.  v,  290 
PoPBSCU.     Detection  of  chicory  colour  in  white 

wines,  v,  655 
Popp.    See  C.  Presenius, 
PortAlb,  K.    Factitious  coffee-beans,  vi,  664 
PoRTBS    and     DbsmouliArbs.    Occurrence    of 
salicylic  acid  in  strawberries,  in,  466 
Langlois.    Assay  of  opium,  vi,  423,  424 
PoRTMANN,  G.     Detection  of  minute  traces  of 

hydrocyanic  acid,  vn.  469 
PoRUMBARU.    Formation  of  sugar  from  gelose, 

viii,  622 
PosBTTO.     Substitute  for  cacao  butter,  11,  Z79 
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PossBTTO    and    Issoglio.    Estimation    of    sac- 
charin, DC,  ago 

Post.    Phenol  sulphonic  acids,  iii,  393 

PoTOLiBT.     Acetylation  itrocess  for  the  examina- 
tion of  sandalwood  oil,  iv.  394 

PoTONic.    See  Helm, 
.  PoTTBR.     See  Jowett,  Umney. 

PoucHAND.     Estimation  of  cinnamic  aldehyde, 

HI.  441 
PouTBT.     Elaidin  reaction  for  fixed  oils,  11,  39 
PowBLL,  J.  R.    Soaps.  DC,  204 
PowBR.    See'Salway. 
and  Klbbbr.    Bay  oil,  composition  of,  iv,  3x5 
Oil  of  sweet  birch,  composition  of,  iii,  494 
of  wintergreen,  composition  of,  in,  493 
Peppermint  oil,  American,  xv,  370 
estimation  of  menthol  in,  iv,  aa9 
Lbbs.     Bay  oil,  oc.  35a 

Methyl-n-heptyl  ketone,  iv,  190 
Methyl-nonyl  ketone,  iv,  189 
Snake-root  oils,  iv,  397 
MooRB.     Colocynthin  and  colocynthein,  vxi, 

158 
Salway.    n-Methylcytisine,  DC,  535 
Myristian,  DC,  383 
Nutmeg  oil,  IV,  358 
Phytosterolins,  DC,  545 
Sarsaparilla  root,  DC.  548 
PowBR,  P.  B.     Bismuth  salicylate,  assay  of,  iii, 
491 
Hydrastine,  specific  rotation  of,  vi,  566 
Peach  kernel  oil,  nitric  acid  test  for.  11,  X05 
Salicylic  acid,  estimation  of,  11 1.  48a 
Snake-root  oils,  tv,  397 
and  RoGBRSON.     Mexican  scammony  root,  vii, 

133 
TunN.     Glycerylphosphoric  acid,  11,  45a 
Oleasterol,  olestranol  and  homo-oleatranoU 

II.  48S 
Phytosterol  from  eriodictyon  calif omicum, 
II,  486 
and  RoGBRSON,  H.    Hops,  constituents  of, 
DC,  550 
valuation  of,  DC,  556 
PowiCK.    See  Chapin. 
PowNBY.     Drying  of  linseed  oil,  DC,  19a 
Pratt.     See  Hampshire. 

Pratt,  D.  S.    Pruit,  estimation  of  citric  add  in, 
IX.  113 
of  malic  acid  in,  oc,  98 
pRBGL.     Decomposition  of  carboxyhamochromo- 
gen  to  hematin,  viii,  55a 
See  Abderhalden, 
PRBSCOTT.     See  EweU,  Hess,  Knox. 
Prbscott.  a.  ^.    Black  and  green  teas,  prepara- 
tion of,  VI.  597 
Cinchonine,  solubility  of,  vi,  541 
Mayer's  reagent  for  i^kaloids,  vi,  191,  xga 
Morphine,  solubility  of.  vi,  375 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi.  423 
Tannins,  classification  of,  v,  5 
Vegetable  substances,  analysis  of,  I,  445 
See  Gordin. 
and  Gordin.    Aconite,  assay  of,  vi,  379 
Opium,  assay  of,  vi,  4a8 


Prbscott  and  Gordin.    Periodides  of  the  alka- 
loids. VI,  X90 
Stnrchnine,  estimation  of.  in  hypodemuc 
tablets.  VI,  463 
PRBSSB  and  SrAitSBU..     Analyses  of  mustard,  tii. 

106 
Prbybr.    Occttrrenoe  of  haemaglobin,  viii.  506 
PRBVBR.  A.    Fermentation  oi  cacao  besos,  n. 

686 
Prick.    Sausage,  estimation  of  starch  in,  vni,  374 
separation  of  coal-tar  colonn  used  in,  yiii. 

383 
Pribst.     See  Moor. 
Pringshxim.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in  protdu, 

VIII.  80 

and  Gibson.     Estimation  of  solphnr  is  pro- 
teins. VIII.  80 
Prior.     Detection  of  sulphuring  in  hops,  vn.  xt> 

Fermenting  power  of  yeast,  i,  aaa 
Prochazba  and  Endbmann.    Analysts  of  dii^ 
rv,  161 
and  Hbrman,  H.  N.     Estimation  of  ^nsphtkol 
in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
a-naphthol,  lll,  a56 
Proctbr.     Berberine.  solubility  of.  vx,  553 
Gelatin,  water  absorption  of,  vin,  611 
Hide  powder,  standardising  of.  v,  79 
Leather,  analysis  of.  v,  X05 
Linseed  oil,  refraction  oonatants  of.  nc,  xpa 
Marine  animal  oils,  insoluble  bromide  tiIss 

for,  XI,  29 
Phlorogluctnol-tannins.  detection  of ,  v,  11 
Querdtannic  acid,  action  of,  on  blood-aJba- 

min,  V,  as 
Saccharin,  estimation  of,  xxi.  435 
Tannin  assay,  v,  6x,  68 

Eitner-Philip  sulphide  test  for,  oc.  4<H 
estimation  of,  vi,  6x5 
extracts,  determination  ol  colour  is,  v.  g6 
and  Bbnnbtt.     Insoluble  brominated  estcn 
from  whale  and  sx»erm  oils.  11.  340 
Insoluble  bromides  from  linseed  oil,  n.  337 
Tannins,  estimation  of,  v.  90 
Hirst.    Oxidation  method  of  tannin  ssmt, 

V,  65 

HoucBs.     Oxidation  of  oils  by  blowing,  n. 

365 
Refractive  index  of  linseed  oil.  n.  338 
Sbymour-Jonbs.     Estimation  of  faee  acid 
in  tan-liquors,  v,  98 
PROBLSS.     Salts  of  alkaloids,  vx.  185 
pROLLUis.     Estimation  of  morphine  in  opinaa, 

VI,  419 

total  alkaloids  in  cinchona  bark,  vt.  4>9 
pROLLtns,  F.    Tstnglass  and  fish-gelatin.  Tin.  610 
Przibram.    Paramjrosinogen    and    myosisofea, 

VIIX,  279 

PuBLX>w.    See  Van  Slyke. 

PucKNBR.    Areca  alkaloids,  xx.  481 

Hydrastine,  gravimetric  estimation  of,  vx.  5T0 
Morphine-narcotine  meconate,  asiay  of.  O. 

S04 
PucxNBR,  W.  A.     Effect  of  heat  on  caffeine,  n. 

58a 
PUX.PRICH.     Refractometer,  i,  aa.  23 
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PuKDiB.  T.    Preparation  of  active  lactic  acids, 

vix,  440 
PuRSBL.    See  Wsbsler. 

Ptman.    ^Iminazolylethylamine.    lynthesia    of, 
VII,  350 
iio-pilocaxpine,  constitution  of.  vii,  53 
Pilosine.  xx.  537 
See  Carr,  Ewins,  Jowelt. 
and  RxYNOLDS.     Meteloidine,  n,  301 


OuAjAT.  E.     Ash  of  dry  tobacco,  vi,  343 
QuANTiN,     H.     Preparation     of     methylamine, 

VI,  13 
QuATLB.     See  Aiabery. 
OuiNCKB.     Estimation  of  potassioxn  ferricyan- 

ide,  VII.  539 


VAN  Raaltb.    Estimation  of  benxoic  acid,  cc,  284 

of  salicylic  acid,  ix.  303 
Rabaut.     See  Aloy. 
Rabb.     Cinchona  alkaloids,  constitution  of«  ix, 

SIS 
Hydrocinchonine,  rotation  of.  vi,  542 
and  McMillan.    Preparation  of  gnoscopine, 
VI.  397 
Rabbnau.    Solubility  of  guaiacum  in  ether,  iv,  65 
Racb.     Beer,     determination    of     the     original 
gravity  of,  i,  156 
estimation  of  the  mineral  constituents  of, 
I.  x6o 
See  Ross, 
DB  Raczkowski.     ^ee  Bordas, 
Radcliffb.     Constants  for  carnaflba  wax,  li.  a7i 
Radbmachbr,  a.    Assay  of  commercial  xylene. 

III.  330 

Radbnhausbn.    See  DaniUwskt. 

Radulbscu.     Morphine,  colour  test  for,  DC.  497 

Raikow,    p.    N.     Benzoic    acid,    detection    of 
chlorinated  compounds  in,  iii.  407 
Halphen's  colour  test  for  cottonseed  oil,  ll. 

X35 
Rose  oil,  IV,  386,  387 

congealing  point  of,  iv,  385 
and  ScHTARBONOW.     Detection  of  adulterants 
in  antipyrine,  vi.  44 

Raxzxss  and  Dubxn.    Estimation  of  benxoic  acid, 
IX,  383 

Rakusin.    Rotation  of  castor  oil.  xi.  x6o,  X73 

Rakusin.  a.  Optical  activity  of  kerosene,  in.  135 

Rakusin,  M.    Plash  point  of  Unseed  oil,  11, 33 1 

Rambob.     Bleaching  of  wax,  11,  344 

Rammstbdt.    See  Matthes. 

Ramsay,  Crick  and  Collingridgb.     Action  of 
chromic  acid  on  gutta,  iv,  158 

Ranb.    See  Bierry, 

Ransom.     See  Dunstan. 

Ranwbx  and  Campin.     Ipecacuanhas,  classifica- 
tion of,  VII,  43 
spurious,  vxi.  49 

Rapbr.    Preparation  of  protein  digestion  prod- 
ucts, vxxi,  470 


Rapp.    Yeast,  coagulating  ensyme,  in,  i.  ixa 
symase  in,  i,  314 

See  Buchner. 
Raqubt.    See  Cartm. 
Rasch.    Analyses  used  in  tartar  works,  i,  548 

Fermentation  test  for  lees.  i.  551 
Rascbig.    Preparation  of  hydrasine  sulphate,  vx, 

34 
Raschzo,  p.     m-Creaol,  estimation  of.  in  cresol 
mixtures,  xx,  373 
8es»aration  of,  from  o-  and  p-cresols,  xil.  313 
Raspb.    See  Bedford, 
Rath.    See  Mai. 
Ratnbr.    See  Olsen. 

Rau.  H.  M.     Estimation  of  indigotin.  v.  403 
VON  Raumbr.     Detection  of  rancidity  in  meat 
fat,  VIII,  318 
Iodine  value  of  lard  and  its  fatty  acids.  11, 
39a 
Ravbnbl,   Hastings  and  Hammbr.    Effect  of 

low  temperatures  on  milk,  viii,  144 
Ravbnna.    See  Ciamiaicn. 
Rawlb.     Calorimeter,  in.  51 
Rawson.     Indigo,  brown  substances  in,  v,  389 
estimation  of.  ix,  438 
yellow,  V,  389 
Indigotin,  estimation,  v,  394*  39S.  396.  40 x 
Indirubin.  extraction  of.  v,  397 
Magenta,  detection  of,  in  orchil  and  cudbear, 

V.  438 
Naphthol  yellow,  estimation  of.  v.  480 

S,  assay  of.  v.  138 
Wool-fat,  estimation  of  unsai>onifiable  mat- 
ter in,  II,  500 
See  KnechL 
Rbad,  E.  a.    Tea,  detection  of  colour  in,  xx,  454, 
539 
See  Dunstan, 
RbbiArb.    Analysis  of  metallic  beuxoates.  in.  41 3 

Composition  of  mercuric  bensoate.  xii,  415 
Rbbs.  H.     Identification  of  acaroid  resins,  xv,  17 
Rbdman.     See  Rhodes, 
Wbxth  and  Brock.     Estimation  of  phenols  in 
essential  oib.  ix.  337 
Phenol,  bromination  of,  ix,  371 
Rbdwood.     Classification  of  the  n^ore  volatile 
I)ortions  of  American  i>etroleum,  in,  x  x  x 
See  Archbutt,  Veering,  Graham. 
Rbdwood.  B.     Caucasian  petroleum,  <iistillation 
•  of,  111.  45 

Oils,  effect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity 

of.  III.  X48 
Osokerite,  products  of  distillation  of,  in,  56  . 
Paraffin  scale,  machine  for  testing,  in.  194 
Petroleum  and  air,  proportion  of,  required 
to  produce  dangerous  explosions,  in,  X30 
Rape  oil,  specific  gravity  of,  xx.  X37 
Russian  and  American  kerosenes,  fractional 
distillation  of,  in,  139 
Rbdwood,  Robert.    Apparatus  for  colotir  test 

for  kerosene,  in,  131 
Rbbd.     Estimation  of  bensoic  acid   in  catsup, 

ni.  4x4 
Rbbs.     Characterisation  of  saccharomycetea,  x, 
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Rbbvb.   Charlbs  S.  and  Lbwis.  Richard  H. 

Tars,  dimethyl  sulphate  test  applied  to, 

IX,  278 
RsFORMATZKY.    Isolation  of  linoleic  acid  from 

linseed  oil,  11,  35 x 
Rbgnauld,  J.    Presence  of  carbon  ozychloride 

in  commercial  chloroform,  i,  276 
Rbgnault.    Assay  of  x>etroleum  by  distillation, 

III.  SO 
Rbhfuss.    See  Bergeim. 

Rbhnstrom,  a.  W.     Substitute  for  coffee,  vi,  664 
Rbichard.    Berberine  hydrochloride*  tests  for, 
VI,  SSO 
Cinchonine,  reaction  of,  with  PrAhde's  re- 
agent, VI,  201 
Digitonin,  reactions  of,  ix,  546 
Hydrastinine,  ix,  524 
Morphine,  test  for,  vi,  381,  382 
Narceine,  narcotine  and  papaverine,  colour 

tests  for,  VI,  370 
Opium,  assay  of.  vi,  428 
Pilocarpine     and     concentrated     sulphuric 

acid,  reaction  of,  vi,  199 
Salicylic  acid,  test  for,  ix,  299 
Santonin,  reactions  of,  vn,  154 
Sparteine,  colour  tests  for,  vi,  235 
Thebaine,  colour  tests  of,  vi,  406 
Triacetyl  aconitine,  vi,  262 
Yeast,  nitrogenous  constituents  of,  x,  208 
Rbichardt.     Pseudo-morphine  as  a  transforma- 
tion product  of  mqrpbii^®  ^^  ^^®  body, 
VI,  40Sr  437 
Rbichardt,  C.    Tests  for  cocaine,  vi,  325 
Rbichbl  and  Spiro.    Compounds  which  retard 

rennet  coagulation,  viii,  130 
Rbichblman     and     Lbuschbr.     Detection     of 

colouring  matters  in  foods,  v,  651 
Rbichbrt.     Determination     of     t^e     Reichert 
value  for  fats,  11,  22 
Hsmoglobin,  preparation  of,  viii,  508 
Rbichl.     Detection  of  glycerol,  11,  454 
and  Brbinl.     Distinction  between  dextrin  and 
arabin  and  bassorin,  Z,  439 
Rbid.    Linoleum,  n,  362 

Linseed  oil,   change  in  composition  of,   in 
linoleum  manufacture,  ix,  346 
drying  of,  il,  344 
Saccharin,  estimation  of,  iii,  434 
Rbid,  W.  '  Molecular  weight  of  oxyhemoglobin, 
viii,  507  • 

Rbijst.     See  Wijsman, 
Rbimbr.    See  Tiemann. 
and  Will.    Presence  of  di-erudn  in  rape  oil,  11, 
123 
Rbinbold.    See  Hufner. 
Rbingrubbr.    See  BmmerL 
Rbinitza.    Phytosterol  from  roott  of  carrots,  11, 

48s 
Rbinitzbr.     Composition  of  Siam  bensoin,  xii, 

449 
Gum  benzoin,  ix,  294 
Rbinkb     and     Rodbwald.    Phytosterol     from 

Kthalium  septicum.  zi,  485 
Rbischaubr.    See  Hertfdd. 
Rbissicbr.     See  Lipptrt, 


Rbiz.     Ripeness  for  cheese,  viii,  249 
Rbmsbn.    See  Fahlbert. 
and  Burton.    Saccharin,  estimation  of.  tn.  434 
reactions  of,  zii,  430 
Rbmt.    Bouillon  cubes,  oc,  6x7 

Estimation  of  benjBoic  acid,  ix,  283 
of  resins  in  hops,  vii,  176 
Rbmys,  'C.    Effect  of  alcohol  on  the  ipedfic 

gravity  of  chloroform,  z,  280 
Rbnard.    Arachidic  and  lignooeric  acids,  tola- 
bility  of,  XX,  126 
Arachis  oil,  detection  and  estimatioD  of.  11. «] 
percentage  of  arachidic  acid  isolated  froD. 
ZI.  96 
Rbnard,  A.    Composition  of  rosin  oil,  iv,  39 
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Rbndlb,  T.    Stt  a.  R.  ZJng. 
Rbnnib,  B.  H.     Dinitroquinine,  vi,  509 
Rbntsozlbr,  M.  J.     Effect  of  hydrogen  peroxide 

on  milk,  viti.  690 
Rbpzton.     Mineral  acids  in  vinegar,  ix.  94 
Rbutbr.     Chloral-antipyrine,  vz.  46 

^^henetidin,  detection  of,  in  pheoaoetia.  n, 
100 
Rbutbr,    L.    Distinction  between  naphtbsksc 

and  naphthols,  zzz.  254 
Rbuttbr.    See  Tsckirck. 
Rbvbiu>zn   and    Pulda.     Naphthalene  and  hs 
sulphonic  acids,  zii.  244,  252 
and  DB  la  Harpb.  Estimation  of  methylamice. 
VI,  92 
Rbvis,  C.     Benzoic  add,  detection  of.  oc  380 
Butter,  difference  figure  for,  ix.  625 
See  £.  R.  BolUm,  BitrneU. 
and  Bolton,  B.  R.    Butter  fat,  11,  279:  oc  iss 
constants  for,  u,  290 
Ghee,  zx,  Z75 

Milk  products,  vizz,  179;  zx«  597 
Margarine,  zx.  166 
Burnbtt.    Bstimation  of  stardi  in  0000a,  n. 

73 
Paynb.     Milk,    condensed,    estimatioa   of 
sugars  in,  zx,  597 
Salicylic  add,  estimation  oC.  in  hotter,  u. 

313 
in  cream,  zn,  485:  Vizz,  Z95 
in  milk,  uz,  485 
Rbychbr.    ^Derivatives  of  camx>bor,  zv.  29a 
Rbvchlbr.    Camphene  diteomide,  zv.  zSj 
Rbynolds.    See  Carr,  Pyman. 
Rhbinbbrgbr.    See  Htidusckka. 
Rhodbs  and  Rbdman.    Phenol,  bcomisatMa  tL 

zx,  271 
Riban.     Action  of  ferric  diloride  on  dipsolMt 
dihydrodioride.  iv.  174 
Spedfic  gravity  of  ^•ptnene.  zv,  Z79 

bee    Jm    mlm    ZAMg* 

Ricb,  C.    Antiseptic  prindple  in  wood-tar,  in. 
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RiCBVUTO.     Predpitation  of  gelatin  by  taaiiifi. 

vzzz,  590 
Richard,  P.     Behaviour  of  wool  with  cosl-tar 

colours,  vin,  687 
Richards  and  Gibs.    Blastan.  vzzz.  9X 
Palmbr.     Estimation  of  tannin,  v,  I9 
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R1CHAKO6ON.     Glycerol,  boiling  point  of,  11,  447 
vapour  tensions  of,  cc.  azz 
Holde's  method  for  the  estimation  of  the- 
amount  of  hard  paraffin  scale  in  oils,  in, 
8a 
Meat,  canning  of.  viii,  330 
Mineral  oils,  determination  of  sulphur  in.  ix, 

247 
Nitrogen,  estimation  of,  in  the  cold  water 

extract  of  meat,  viii,  300 
Saltpetre,  use  of,  in  the  curing  of  meat,  vni, 

363 
Silk,  estimation  of,  viii,  649,  650 
mulberry,  analysis  of.  viii.  633 
and  Aykroyd.     Estimation  of  sulphur  com- 
pounds in  soap-lye  glycerine,  11,  469 
jAFFft.     Estimation  of  glycerol,  11,  460,  466 
Suitability  of  olive  oil  for  oiling  wood,  xi, 
III 
Shbsubbl.    Beef,  extraction  <rf,  with  water 
and  solutions  of  salts,  viii.  303 
Meat,  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in,  viii.  315 
chilled,  VIZI,  349 
cold  water  extract  of,  viii,  299 
frozen,  deterioration  qf,  viii.  31a 
Waixacb.     Sulphur    in    Texas    petroleum, 

III,  40  • 

RiCBAXDSON,  C.    Asphalts,   absence  of  oxygen 
in.  III,  90,  91 
analysis  of,  in.  63,  69.  73,  75 
bromine  abeorption  of,  in.  9a 
fluxes.  III.  95 
hydrocarbons  in,  in,  93 
pavement,  modem,  in,  67 
Asphaltic   materials,   determination  of   the 

melting  and  softening  points  for,  in.  3a 
Bituminous  road  materials,  tests  for,  in,  xoz 
Non-bituminous  matter,  absorption  of,  by 

day.  III,  84 
Trinidad  asphalt,  composition  of,  in,  6z 
R1CHARD6ON,   P.   W.     Formula  of  silk  fibroin, 
viii,  636 
and  Gregory,  J.  C.    Estimation  of  tartaric 
add  in  cream  of  tartar,  ix,  103 
Walton,  W.    Analysis  oi  camphorated  oil, 

IV.  aoz 

Richardson,  W.  D.     Meat  and  meat  products, 

VIII,  a6z 
Richardson,  W.  R.    Tartrasin,  v,  133 
RicBB  and  Bardy.     Detection  of  ethyl  aldohol 
in  wood  naphtha,  i,  X03 
Estimation  of  methyl  alcohol  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  ethyl  alcohol,  i,  98 
Halphrn.    Test  for  distinguishing  between 
the  products  of  Russian  and  American 
petroleum,  in,  136 
Richmond.    Casdn,  estimation  of,  ix,  596 
Cream,  aldehyde  figure  for,  zx,  599 

composition  of,  viii,  i8a 
Manila  copal,  ix,  310 
Milk,  analysis  of,  vizz,  Z4a,  Z59t  163*  i8a 
composition  of  separator  slime  from,  vziz, 

183 
detection  of  the  addition  of  water  to,  Vin, 

165 


Richmond.     Milk,  dried,  analysis  of.  viii.  339. 
340 
estimation  of  fat  in,  vni,  149.  Z5a 

protdns  in,  by  the  aldehyde  number, 
vni,  154 
homogenised,  analysis  of,  vzzz»  aaz 
skim,  composition  of,  vzzi,  i8a 
Zeiss  butyro-refractometer,  zz,  a8a 
See  Hehntr,  Vieth, 
and  B06BLBY.     Separation  of  protdns  in  milk, 
vzii.  156 
Harrison.    Estimation    of    boric    add    in 

butter,  n,  31a 
Miller.    Butter,  estimation  of  boric  add 
in,  II,  312 
Cream,  estimation  of  boron  compounds  in, 

VIII,  194 
Milk,  estimation  of  borates  in,  viii,  174 
of  protdns  in,  vni.  154 
Richmond,  H.  D.    Estimation  of  IsM^tose  in  milk 
optically,  z,  369 
Rate  of   distillation  of  acetic   add  homo- 
logues,  z.  519 
Rzchmond.  S.  O.     Constants  for  colophony,  zv. 
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Richtxr.     Berberine,  estimation  of,  zx,  5a z 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  titration  of,  ix,  514 
See  Bokriich. 
RzDBAL  and  Stbwart.    Gdatin,  action  of  chlo- 
rine on,  vin,  59 z 
bacterial  decompodtion  of,  vzzz,  598 
Meat-extract,  assay  of,  by  bromine  predpita- 
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Spedfic  gravity  of  solutions  of  potassium 
ferricyanide,  vn,  525 
f  errocyanides,  vix,  505 
Urea,  test  for,  vii,  293 
ScBiFF,  H.     Aspartic  add,  preparation  of,  from 
asparagine,  vxi,  340 
Gallotannic  add,  synthesis  of ,  v,  z6 
Tannins  of  galls,  v,  4 
Turpentine  oil,  commerdal,  iv,  403 
Scbilbach.    See  Schmidt. 
Schilling.    See  Jiiarcusson. 
ScBiicixxEBR.    Extraction  of  fat  in  animal  tissues, 
IX,  a23 

SCHIMMBL.      Buchu  Oil,  DC,  353 

Separation  of  geraniol  and  dtronellol,  iv.  265 
Test  for  mustard  oil  for  pharmaceutical  purr 
poses,  VII,  no 
ScHUOCBL  AND   Co.    Acaroid  resins,  constants 
for,  IV,  17 
Almonds,  oil  of  bitter,  in,  431 
Amber,  oil  of,  iv,  ai 
Angelica  oil,  ix,  350 
Aniseed  oil,  terpencs  ia,  IS,  35ii  353 
Borneol,  ix,  343 
Cadinene.  ix,  315 


ScHiiOfBL  AND  Co.     Camphor  oil,  iv,  321,  323 

Cassia  oil,  adulteration  of.  iii.  445 

Cedar-leaf  oil,  iv.  327 

Cedar-wood  oil,  iv,  326 

Celery  oil,  iv,  327 

Chamomile  oil,  German,  iv.  329 

Chenopodium  oil,  iv,  427 

CineoU  estimation  of.  iv,  286,  341 

Cinnamic  aldehyde,  estimation  of.  iii,  441 

Cinnamon  oil.  sesquiterpene  from,  ix.  357 

Citronella  oil,   estimation   of   geraniol   and 
dtronellal  in,  iv.  267 

Clov?  oil,  IV,  330,  331 

Coriander  oil,  iv,  333 

Dextrophellandrene  in  angelica  oil.  xy,  310 

Dill  oil,  IV,  335 

Essential  oils,  methoxyl  numbers  of.  xv,  343 

Eugenol,  estimation  of.  iv.  397 

Glyceryl  acetate,  detection  of,  in  essential 
oils,  IX,  333 

Hyssop  oil.  IV.  345 

Juniper  oil,  iv,  345,  346 

Lavender  oils,  iv,  348,  349;*ix,  363.  364 

Lemon  oil.  iv,  354 

Lemon-grass  oil.  estimation  of  aldehydes  in, 
IV.  334 

Linalol  oil,  detection  of  camphor  in.  ix,  367 

Linalol,  ix,  341 

Linalyl  acetate  in  bergamot  oil.  xv.  317 

Menthol,  xv,  383 

Methyl  anthranilate  in  neroli  oil.  iv.  367 

Mustard  oil.  estimation  of  allyl-thiocarbimide 
in,  IV,  30Z 

Nutmeg  oil,  iv,  358 

Odoriferous  substances,  solubility  table  of 
'  the,  IV,  460 

Orange  oils,  IV,  359f  360,  361 

Pennyroyal  oil,  iv,  377 

Peppermint  oils,  distillation  of,  xv,  374 
Japanese,  ix,  370 

Pimento  oil,  iv,  378 

Rose  oil,  IV.  383,  384,  386,  387.  389 

'Rosemary  oil,  iv,  390 

Sandalwood  oil,  iv.  393 

Spearmint  oil,  iv.  376 

Spike-lavender  oil,  iv,  351 

Terpinyl  acetate,  detection  of.  ix,  331 

Wormwood  oils,  iv,  438 
ScHiNDBLMXisBR.    AUcaloids,    solubility    of.    in 
carbon  tetrachloride,  ix,  496 

Test  for  nicotine,  vi,  339 

See  Kondakow. 
ScHiNDLBR  and  Waschata.     Percentage  of  lin- 
seed oil  from  various  linseeds.  11,  334 
ScHXRMXR.    Estimation  of  potaaatnm  iodide,  ix. 

6X3 

ScHiTTBNHBUi.     See  Abderhalden. 
ScHjBRNiNG.     Nitrogen,  estiination  of.  in  meat 
bases,  viii.  301 
Proteins,  estimation  of,  viii.  53 
precipitants  of,  viii,  397 
ScHLAGDBNHAUPFBN.    See  Hecksl. 
ScHLiCHT.     Estimation  of  mustard  oil,  vii.  xo8 
ScBLiCHTXNG  and  WiNTBBR.    Ysast,  IX,  X  5 

SCHLICHTING.  BiflL.      Ycast    I    30S 
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ScHUCKUM .  O.    Application  of  De  Vrij't  chromate 

test  to  quinine  sulphate,  VI.  536 
ScBLOBSiNG.    Tobacco  alkaloid,  dc,  478 
ScHLOSSBBRGBK.     Chemical  composition  of  yeast, 

I,  308 
Schlossmann.    Precipitation     of    casein     with 

alum,  Viiz,  133 
ScHLOTTBRBBCK.     Berberine,  vi,  55a 
ScHLUMBBKGBR.     Estimation  of  naphthalene  in 

coal  gas,  DC,  367,  368 
ScHMATOLLA.    Test  for  benzoic  acid,  DC.  383 
ScHMATOLLA.   O.     Sepaoktion  of  camphor  from 

alcohol.  IV,  300 
Schmidt.    Alkaloids,  function  of,  in  plants,  dc, 
478 
Apomorphine  hydrochloride,  vi,  388 

test  for.  VI,  388 
Canadine,  preparation  of,  from  hydrastine, 

VI,  S74 
Codeine  hydrochloride,  vi,  391 
Datura  m^tel.  alkaloids  in.  vi,  330 
Horse  flesh,  testing  for,  viii,  373 
Hydrastine,  ^i,  564 

Meat,  identification  of  species  of.  viii,  376 
See  Abderkaldent  Majert,  Tiemann. 
and  Barth.     Melting  point  of  protocatechuic 
acid.  III,  513 
Davis.    Inactive  lupanine,  vi,  338 
Kbrstbin.     Hydrastine    hydrochloride,    vi. 

S7I 
Hyoscine  in  Datura,  VI,  999 
LdWBNHARDT.    Picrotoxin,  VII.  160 
SCHILBACH.     Oxidation  of  berberine,  vi.  554 
Schmidt.  E.    Atropine  sulphate,  vi,  396 
Berberine,  purification  of,  vi,  553 

tendency  of,  to  combine  with  neutral  sol- 
vents, VI.  SS4 
Caffeine,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on,  vi, 

584 
Gelsemic  acid,  vii,  34 
Glue,  detection  of,  dc.  605 
Stramonium  seeds,  alkaloids  in,  vi,  3.19 
Schmidt.  R.  E.     Colouring  matter  in  lac-dye,  v, 

VON  Schbcidt  and  Brban.     Colophony,  constants 
for,  IV,  36 

Copals,  constants  for,  iv,  55 

Mastic,  IV,  49t  50 

Resins,  constants  for,  rv,  xo,  X3,  13 

Sandarac,  nr,  58 

Shellac,  solubility  of.  nr.  68 

Venice  turpentine,  constants  for.  iv,  77 
SCHMXDT-NiBLSBN.     Renuet-ensyme,   viii,    136. 

129.  130 
ScHMiBDEBBRG.     Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  ix. 

575 
Onuphin,  Vlil,  93 
Potatoes,  poisoning  by,  vii,  93 
Salicylic  aldehyde  test  for  oxydases,  viii.  14 
See  Bunge, 
SCRMITT.    Reichert  value  for  fats  and  oils.  11.  33 
and  HiBPB.     Differentiation  of  malic,  tartaric 

and  succinic  acids  in  wines,  i,  187 
Nassb.     Formation     of     ^-hydroxyphenyl- 

nhylamine  from  tyrosine,  vii,  347 


ScHMiTZ.     Estimation  of  nitrogeo  in  rubber,  ix. 
333 
See  Embden. 

ScHMiTZ-DuMONT,  W.  Subctttute  for  hide  pow- 
der, V.  86 

VON  ScBMOBLLiNG.    Cedar  nnt  oil,  11.  150 

ScHNBCHkNBURGXR.    See  Wiudams. 

ScHNBBGANS  and  Gbkock.  Detection  of  free 
salicylic  acid  in  oil  of  wintergreen.  iii^ 
496 

ScHNBXDBR.     Cyanates,  detection  of.  in  commer- 
cial cyanide,  vii,  539 
India-rubber,  test     for   the  quality  of.  it. 

1x4 
Indigo,  extraction  of,  cc,  439 
Indigotin,  estimation  of,  v,  393 
Lactic  acid,  separation  of,  from  other  organic 
acids,  VII.  436 
and  BlCmbnfbld.    Porpoise  oil.  11.  331 
Vikare  seal  oil,  11.  337 
Schnbll.     Iodine  values  for  arachis  oil,  n.  93 

See  Lintuer. 
ScHOBN.    G.    A.     Estimation    of    ^toloidise  ta 

admixture  with  o-toluidine.  vi.  69 
Sch6nbbin.     Guaiacom  test  for  blood,  viii.  5a' 
SchOndorfp   and    Wachboldbr.    Glycogen  ic 

fish,  XX,  633 
SchAnb  and  Tollbns.     Presence  of  lactic  scid 

in  molasses,  vix.  439 
SchOnfbld.  Hxnricbs  and  Rossmank.    Top  fer- 
menting yeast,  oc,  15 
and  HiRT.     Yeast,  dc,  15 
Schobpp,  R.  J.  L.     Effect  of  maltol  on  the  ferric 

chloride  test  for  salicylic  acid,  iii.  47S 
ScHOX.i»    See  Grtifenhagen, 
Scholtbn,  C.    Test  for  fellic  acid,  vii.  416 
ScHOLSB.    See  Wolff. 
Schoop.     Methylaniline  in  dimethi^aniliae.  vi.  05 

See  Loebisck. 
ScHOOP,    P.     Aniline    and    A-toluidine.   tpedSc 
gravity  of.  vx.  78 
Colouring    matters,    determination   of,   bit 

their  absorption  spectra,  v.  438 
o-  and  A-Toluidine.  separation  of.  vi.  69 
ScHOORL.     Separation  of  various  organic  sdds 

VII,  436 

ScHORAS.     Precipitation   of    Prussian  blue  bj 

sunlight,  VII.  507 
SCHORM.     Effect  of  light  on  pure  coniine,  vi.  31  j 
ScHORM,  J.     Extraction  of  coniine  from  hemlock 

VX,  33X 

ScHRADBR.     See  Curiius. 

ScHRBFBLD.     Use    of    normal    lead   aceute  it 

clarifying  sugar  solutions,  i.  311 
ScHRBiBBR.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in  meat,  vin 
398 
and  Tabbr.     Estimation  of  tin  in  canned  foods. 

VIII,  344.  346 

Zbtzscbb.     Bxaaunation  of  turpentine  oil. 
IV,  433 
ScBRBXNBR.     Benxidlne  test  for  oxydases,  viu.  I4 
Spermine,  composition  of,  vii,  303 
phosphate,  preparation  of,  fron  haxDU 
semen,  vii,  30a 
See  Krtnurs. 
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VON  ScHXXMK.    Stiltable  compositioii  of  creotote 

oil  for  i>re8erving  timber,  iii.  369 
ScHRODT.    Use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  borax 

as  a  preservative,  viii,  691 
VON  SchrOdbr.    Fonnogelatin,  preparation  of. 
VIII,  601 
Gelatin,  precipitation  of,  by  tannin,  viii,  590 
Narceine,  vi.  399 

Tanmn  assay,  oxidation  method  of,  v.  63 
See  Councler,  Criilo. 
and  Bartbl.     Extraction  of  tannins,  v.  2 
ScHR<h>BR,    M.  J.     Detection  of  acetanilide  in 

phenacetin,  vi,  loa 
ScBROBTSR.     See  Niettki. 
SchrOtkr.    See  Trimble. 
SchrOttbr.     Melting  point  of  mastic,  iv,  59 
and  Brisson.     Specific  gravity  of  mastic,  iv, 

59 
ScHRVBfPF.     Pepsin,  viii,  491 
ScHRYVBR.     Chlorophyll,  v,  638 

Cbolalic,    choleic    and    deoxsrcholeic   adds, 

separation  of,  vii.  418 
Globalins  and  albumins,  difference  between, 
viii.  33 
plant,  extraction  of,  viii,  61 
Ox  bile,  add  from,  DC,  579 
Phenols,  estimation  of,  in,  30a;  iv,  aa6 
Phenyl  ethers  of  camphoric  add,  iv,  205 
Protdns,  ix,  592 

and  albuminoid  substances,  viii,  17 
digestion  products  of  the.  viii.  467 
estimation  of,  by  coagulation  by  alcohol, 

viii,  56 
identification  (rf,  by  their  solubilities,  viii, 

77 
predpitation  of,  by  salts,  viii,  37 
Tin,  estimation  of,  in  canned  meat,  viii,  343 
ScHTARBONOW.     See  Raikow. 
ScaucH.    Zeiael  and  Panto's  method  for  the  esti- 
mation of  glycerol,  ii,  463 
ScBth.XR.    Isolation  of  linoldc  add  from  linseed 

oil.  II.  350 
SchOiib.     Alkaloids  in  belladonna,  vi,  313 
ScbOtzbnbbrcbr.     Decomposition  of  wool  with 
baryta,  viii,  685 
and    BouRGBOis.     Composition    of    chondrin, 
VIII,  625 
loNiNB.    Russian  petroleum,  in,  42 
ScHULTX.    Purity  of  beet  sugar,  i,  35a 
ScsuLTXB.     Phosphoantimonic  add  ss  a  reagent 
for  alkaloids,  vi,  188 
See  Wogntr, 
and  Maxwbix.     Galactan  mannan  and  pen- 
tosans in  coffee,  vi,  645  ^ 
SCBVL2.    Globin,  viii,  91 

Hsmatoporphyrin,  occurrence  of,  in  urine, 

VIII,  554 
OxyhiMnoglobin,  hydroljrsis  of,  vin,  544 
Saponin  glucosides  of  sarsapariUa,  vii.  ia8 
See  Curtins,  Zsigmondy, 
ScBtTLZB.    Aconine,  oxidation  product  of,  vi,  365 
•  Aconitine,  composition  of.  vi.  as9 
Ammonium  thiocyanate,  preparation  of.  vii, 

544 
Asparagine,  estimation  of,  vii,  337 


ScHULCB.     Ether  residue,  separation  of  the  con- 
stituents of,  II,  494 
Ethyl-benxaconine,  vi,  a65 
Glycerol,  estimation  of,  11,  463 
»•   and  /f-naphthols,  occurrence  of,  in  the 

green  oils  from  ooal-tar,  in.  asa 
See  MXrckbr. 
and  Barbibri.     Caulosterol.  11,  487 
from  lupins,  11,  488 
Phytosterol,  from  triticum  vulgare.  folium 
perenin,  11,  485 
BiBRLiNG.     Alkaloids  of  aconitum  vulparia, 

DC.  488 
B08SHARD.     Isolation  of  glutamine.  vii,  a4a 

Leudne,  vii.  230 
Frankfurt.     Isolation  of  bet»Ine  and  cho- 
line  in   malt^^nilms   and   wheat-germs, 
VII,  a  79 
LiBBNBR.     Alkaloid  obtained  from  aconitine, 

DC,  487 
LixiBRNiK.     Extraction    of    ledthin    from 
plants.  VII.  a83 
Varieties  of  leucine,  vii.  330 
Tribr.    Yeast  nucldc  acid.  viii.  73 
WiNTBRSTBiN.     Effect  of  exposure  to  air  on 
the  melting  point  of  phytosterol.  11,  489 
ScHULZB,  E.     Isolation  of  asparagine  and  glu- 
tamine from  vegetable  juices,  vii,  339 
Reaction  of  guanidine  salts  with  Nessler's 
reagent,  vii.  305 
ScHULZB,  P.     Estimation  of  glycerol,  comparison 

of  methods,  11,  465 
ScHULZB,  K.  B.     Estimation  of  pyridine,  vi,  138 
ScRxniACHBR-Kopp,    B.    Analyses    of    Maggi's 

meat  preparations,  viii.  396 
Schumann.    See  Ware, 
ScHuifOf.    Spectrum  of  hsmoglobin,  viii,  515 
ScHUioc,  O.    Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  viii,  533, 
534 
and  Wbstphal,  C.     Benzidine  test  for  blood, 
viii,  534 
ScHUNCK.     Indiretin  and  indihumin,  v,  389 
Melting  point  of  alisarin,  v,  a07 
and  Marchlbwsc     Chlorophyll,  v,  638 
Phylloporphirrin,  vin,  556 
R0BCBR.    Analysis  of  alisarin  paste,  v,  ai7 
ScHUPPLi.    See  BaragiMa, 
ScHUTT,  P.  T.    Cocoa  husks,  vi,  696 
ScHUTTB,  O.    Estimation  of  fatty  adds  in  soap, 

DC,  ao6  ■ 
ScBxrrzBNBBRG.    Formation  of  copper  and  iron 
carbonyl-ferricyanides  in   the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal,  vii,  53a 
ScRWABB.     Use  of  antipyrine,  vi,  4a 
ScHWALB.    Separation  of  paraffin  hydrocarbons 

from  beeswax,  11,  243 
ScHWALBB.     Estimation  of  the  cupric  redudng 
power  of  cellulose,  i,  43a.  433 
Tests  for  artifidal  silk,  viii.  665 
ScHWARiz.     Reaction  for  ordnol.  v,  4a7 
Schwartz,  H.     Detection  of  acetanilide  in  phen- 
acetin, VI,  lOI 
ScHWARZ.     Elastin,  analysis  of,  vin,  631 
Asphalt,  estimation  of,  DC,  246 
See  Pinner, 
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ScHWARZB  and  von  Hubbr.      Mineral   oils,   es- 
timation of  paraffin  in,  ix,  as? 
ScHWARZ,  P.     Coal-tar  distillates,   detection  of 
natural  asphaltum  and  petroleum  pitch 
in,  Dt.  277 
Separation    of    asphaltic    compounds    from 
hydrocarbon  oils,  ix,  231 
ScHWBDBS.  L.    See  C.  Mannich. 
ScHWBiNiTZ  and  Bkery.     Heat  of  combustion  of 
fats  and  oils' and  their  adulterants.  11.  45 
ScHWBissiNGBR.     Genurd's  test  for  atropine,  vi. 
306 
Phytosterol  from  rape  oil,  it,  486 
ScHWBlTZBR.     Copaivic  acid,  iv,  5 
Sugar  in  cacao  beans,  vi,  703 
and  LUNGWiTZ.    H&bl  process  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  iodine  value  of  fats  and  oils, 

11.  31 
Lard  oil,  rdation  between  the  iodine  value 
and  congealing  jioint  for,  11.  199 
specific  gravity  of,  11,  198 
Lubricating    oils,    detection    of    mineral 

matters  in,  in,  163 
Whale  oil,  il,  229 
ScBWBiTZBR,  C.    Cocoa  red,  vi,  699 
ScocciANTi.    See  Moriari, 
Scott.    See  Spenc€,  Aders  Plimmer. 
Scott.  G.  B.     See  A.  H.  Atten, 
Scott-Smith.    See  Allen. 
Scott-Smith,  G.  B.     Extraction  of  caffeine^rom 

tea,  VI.  610 
Scottish  Minsral  Oil  Association.    Assay  of 
paraffin  scale,  in,  192 
Bsamination  of  heavy  mineral  oils,  iii.  173 
ScUBANi,   P.   D.     Adulteration  of  lemon  juice 

with  nitric  acid,  i,  564 
ScUDDBR.     Detection  of  methyl  alcohol,  i,  90 
Sm  MuUiJun. 
and  Biggs.    Test  for  methyl  alcohol,  i,  89 
Sbabbr.     See  Salamon, 
Sbar,  p.     Separation  of  palmitic  and  oleic  acids, 

II,  40s 
Sbarl.     Detection  of  yeast-eztract,  viii,  4x7 
Sbarlb.     See  AlUn, 
Sbarlb.  a.  B.     Action  oX.  bromine  on  gelatin,  viii, 

593 
Sbbbubn.     Milk-albumin.' viii,  131 
Globulins,  viii,  91    . 
Milk-globulin,  viii,  131 
Stc  and  Bockepontainb.    Toxic  action  of  cin- 

chonamine  sulphate,  vi,  547 
Sbchlbr  and  Bbckbr.     Detection  of  ammonia- 
cum  and  galbanum  in  asafostida,  ix,  316 
Sbb.  G.     Action  of  sparteine  sulphate,  vi,  233 
Sbbkbr,  Albert  P.    Colouring  matters  in  foods, 

V,  623 
Sbidbl.    See  Blumenjeld. 
Sbidbl,  p.    See  E.  AfalUr. 
Sbidbll.     Estimation  of  salicylates,  ix,  304 
salicylic  acid,  in,  482 
See  UUer. 
Seidell,  A.    Estimation  of  thymol  in  essential 
oils.  IX.  327 
Solubility  of  caffeine,  vi.  583 
salol  in  various  solvents  lu,  294 


Seidenberg.  a.     Gelatin,  detection  of.  dc  600 
Sbidl.     Detection  of  inositol,  ix.  609 
Sbifbrt.     Pormation  of  lactic  acid  in  wine.  vii. 
430 

Pure  yeast  culture  in  wine,  i,  ax8 
Seigbr.  M.    Assay  of  cresol  soap.  xx.  ao8 
Seigfbld.    Action  of  formalin  on  nulk.  vni.  ris 
Seitz.     See  BuUnkeimtr. 
Self.    Test  for  salicylic  acid,  ix,  299 

See  Harrison. 
Sblmi.    Arsenical  ptomaine,  vn,  355 
Sbmbritzkt.    Pbrmation  of  a  skin  on  milk.  viii. 

X2S 

Semmler.    Diosphenol,  nr.  299 

<f-Linalol  in  coriander  oil.  iv,  332 
Mace  oil,  composition  of,  xv.  359 
Phellandrene,  isomerides  of,  tv,  177 
Vetivenol,  IX,  347 
and  Rissb.    Sesquiterpene  from  cinnamon  oil. 

XX,  357 
Rosenberg.    Constituents  of  camphor  oil, 

IX.  354 
Tboms.  H.     Myristicin  in  mace  oil.  iv,  359 
Spornitz.     CaUmenenol.  DC.  353 

Sesquiterpene  from  citronella  oil.  ix.  346 
Semmler.  P.  W.    Allyl  sulphide,  xv.  300 

Pormation   of    iso-dihydto-camphene   from 
iso-boraeclt  iv,  279 
and  Mayer,  B.  W.    Sesquiterpene  from  dove 
oil,  IX,  358 
Sendbrens.    See  Sahatier. 
Senft.     Berberine  and  hydrastine,  detection  of, 

XX.  sax 
Senger,  O.    Abstnthiin,  vix.  157 
Senisr  and  Lows.    Borax  test  for  glycerol.  11. 454 
Sentbr.    Hamaae,  vin,  15 
Serena.    Colour  reactions  of  opium  alkaloids. 

VI,  366 

Serger.     Creatinine  in  bouillon  cubes,  ix.  6x7 

Estimation  of  salicylic  acid.  ix.  303 
Serre.     Commercial  aloln.  vn,  142 
Sestini.  p.  and  L.     Permentation  of  uric  acid. 

VII,  364 

Setterberg.    Determination  of  the  strength  of 
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See  Beadle, 
Stbvbns,  a.  B.     Assay  of  opium,  vi,  435,  436,  437 
Stevbnson.     Analysis  of  pepper,  vii.  63 
Stbwart.     See  Rideal. 

Stbwart,  S.     Detection  of  dammar  resin,  xx,  311 
Stxasny.     Non-tans,  value  of,  in  tanning,  v.  83 

Quebracho,  analysis  of,  ix,  398 

Sulphite-cellulose  and  neradol  D,  distinction 
between,  xx,  410 

Tannins,  tests  for,  ix,  40X,  402,  405 

See  Paniker, 
Stibfbl.     Estimation  of  glycerol,  xi,  466 
Stibhl,  W.     Condensation  products  of  the  alde- 
hydes of  essential  oils  with  acetone,  iv, 

Stxbpbl.     tnsoluole  bromide  from  linseed  oil.  ix, 

X30 


Stilbs  and  Batbs.    Bacteriological  examination 
of  eggs,  vxn,  451 

Stxlbs,  G.   W.     Bacteriological  examination  of 
eggs,  vxn.  450 

Stillwbll.     Assay  of  acetate  of  lime.  i«  508 
andGuiDDXNG.    Assay  of  acetate  of  lime.  i. 
S08 

Stxixwbll,  C.  M.     Coefficient  of  expansion  of 
olive  oil,  n.  50 

Stingi^    See  Marawski, 

Stock.    Cnrstallisation  of  lard,  n,  321,  323 
See  PUoty, 

Stock,  W.  F.  K.     Analysis  of  pepper,  vn.  6s 

Stockbr.    Test  for  balsam,  ix,  396 

Stockbrt.    See  Zeisd, 

Stockman.     Cocaine  hydrochloride,  solubility  of, 
in  chloroform,  vi,  327 
poisonous  propetties  of.  vx.  332 

Stockman.  R.     Bensoyl-ecgonine,  vx,  336 
Cocaine,  amorphous,  vi.  343 
Hygrine  in  coca  leaves,  vi.  343 

Stocky.  A.     Isolation  of  vanillin  from  wine  vine- 
gar. III.  516 

Stoddart.     Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  85 

Stobdblbr.     Detection  of  alcohol  in  chloroform. 

X.  479 
Stobdbr.     Pomegranate  alkaloids,  vi.  230 
Stobhr.    Strychnine-disulphonic  acid.  vi.  443 
Stobpbl.  p.     Detection  of  adulterants  in  demi. 

XV,  96 
Stohmann,  Klbbbr.  Langbbin  and  Offbkhaur. 
Table  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  oils  and 

fats,  XI.  45 
Stokbs.    Alisarin.  detection  of.  by  its  afasorptioo- 

spectrum.  v.  213 
Gelatin,  detection  of,  viix,  x66,  503 
and  BoDNBR.     Use  of  dtric  acid  for  the  inver* 

ston  of  sugar  in  milk,  i.  370 
Stokbs.  A.  W.     Detection  of  long  pepper  in  tnw 

pepper,  vii.  67 
Stokvis.     See  Jaarsvdd, 
Stollb.     Estimation  of  hydrasine.  vi.  26 

Use  of  the  Pulf rich  rcfractometer  in  estams- 

ting  sugars,  i.  3x6 
Stoltzbnbbrg.    Betalne  hydrochloride,  prepan- 

tion  of.  from  molasses  residues,  ix.  %ti 
Stonb  and  Wrigbt.  Estimation  of  stardi,  oc.  71 
Stookby.     Preparation  of  protein  digestion  p>o- 

ducts,  VIIX.  470 
Storbk.    See  Lanhw, 
Storbr.    See  Warren, 
Story- Maskblynb.    CamaQba  wax,  11.  270 
Strachb.     See  Benediki. 
Strassbr.    See  Donatk, 
Strauch.     Composition  an     stnictnre  of  siUcs, 

vxxi,  642 
Straus.    Physostigmine,  xx,  536 
Strauss.    See  Ahderhalden. 
Strbcxbr.     Melting  point  of  raffrinn,  vi,  s%i 
Strbbt.     Bouillon  cubes  and  soups,  ix.  6x8 

Meat  extracts,  xx.  6x3 
Strbbt,  John  Phillips.     Meat  and  meat  pro- 
ducts. XX.  607 
Strxtar  and  Zbidlbr.    Estimation  o(  methyl 

alcohol.  I,  92 
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SntoRL.    Iodine  absorption  of  cocoa  batter,  vt. 

70a 
Strobmer.    Sx>ecific  gravity  of  aqtxeons  solutions 

of  glycerol,  11,  448 
Stroppa.     See  Vitali. 
Struthbrs.    See  Marsh, 
Studbr.     See  Tschirch. 

StOrcks.     Composition  of  camaUba  wax,  11,  370 
Stutzbr.    Bovril,  composition  of,  vin,  399 
Cocoa  powders,  analyses  of,  vt.  69a 
Co£Fee  berries,  detection  of  sugar  glazing  on. 

VI,  653 
Meat-extracts,  vixi.  396,  397 

estimation  of  gelatin  in,  vin,  415 
Peptones,  viii,  396 
Proteins,  estimation  of.  viii,  51 
Yeast.     Nitrogenous  constituents  of.  i.  308 
See  HerfeldL 
and  Gay.    Lupine  flakes,  DC,  483 

WiNDiscH.    Estimation  of  higher  alcohols  in 
potable  spirits,  i,  191 
SLn>BNDORF.     Refractive  index  of  the  fatty  acids 
from  butter,  11,  383 
and  LAHRMAJ>m.     Estimation  of  creatine  and 
creatinine,  DC,  6x0 
SOVBRN.     Reactions    of    nitrocellulose    artificial 

silic,  VIII,  668 
SuiDA.     See  Lieckti. 
SujiYAMA.     Camphor  oil,  TV.  3^3 
SuLMAN,  H.  S.     Use  of  cyanogen  bromide  for 

renovating  cyanide  solutions,  vii.  50X 
SuNBBRG.     Coconut  Oil  in  butter  fat,  ix.  x  53 
Suss.     Occurrence    of   salicylic    acid    in  straw- 
berries, III,  466 
SuTCLiFFB.     Hexabromide  test  for  linseed  oil,  DC, 
X92 
Insoluble  bromide  test  for  fats,  DC,  xx8 
SuTBRMEiSTBR.  E.     Analysis  of  black  liquors,  DC, 

83 

SuTO.    See  Kumagawa. 

Sutton.     Detection    of    colouring    matters    in 
canned  vegetables,  v,  651 

■Sutton,  P.     Percentage  of  oil  in  mustard,  vii,  1x3 

SuzuKB.  Hastings  and  Hart.     Cheddar  cheese. 
VIII,  343 

SvoBODA.  H.     Detection  of  picric  acid,  v,  133 

Swain.     Kynurenic  acid,  DC,  569 

Swart.     See  de  Bloeme. 

SwAViNG.     Reichert-Meissl    values    for    Danish 
butter,  II,  384 

Swinton.    See  Umney. 

Swiss  SociBry  of  Analysts.    Silver  nitrate  test 
for  cottonseed  oil,  11,  X36 

-SwoBODA.    Estimation  of  fatty  adds  by  titra- 
tion, II,  376 

:Sy.     Explosives,  explosion  test  for,  m,  614 
German  X3S**  test  for.  iii,  613 
Vieille  test  for,  in,  6x3 
Maple  products,  tests  for  the  adulteration  of, 

I.  390 
U.  S.  Army   Ordnance  lis*  test  for  nitro- 
cellulose powders,  in.  6x6 

Sykbs.  W.  J.  and  Mitchbll,  C.  A.    Analyses  of 
malt  extract,  i,  145 

.Symbs.  C.     Rotation  of  turpentine  oil,  iv,  406 


Szobcbathy.    Apparatus  for  the  estimation   of 
oils  and  fats,  11,  4 
Soxhlet's  apparatus,  i,  77 
Sztankay.    Composition  of  diuretin.  in.  491 
Szymanski,  p.    Peptone,  viii,  396 


Tabbr.    See  Sehreiber, 

Taffb.    Test  for  salicylic  acid,  in,  476 

Tafts.    See  GUI, 

Taggart.    See  Cross. 

Tagliavini.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  foods  and 

beverages,  in,  433 
Takaminb.     Determination     of     the     diastatic 

X>ower  of  enzymes,  viii,  5 
SeeMiUs. 
Takayama,  J.    Japanese  tea,  preparation  of.  vi, 

597 
tobacco,  analysis  of,  vi,  348 
ash  of.  VI.  343 
Tea,  analyses  of,  vi,  600 
Takbuchi.    Estimation  of  urea  by  the  use  of 

urease,  vii,  301 
Tamba.     See  Hilgar. 
Tambor.    See  Kosiatucki, 
Taioiann.     a-    and    /l-Methylnaphthalenes   in 

paraffin,  in,  351 
Tangl.    Composition  of  casein,  viix,  X30 
Tankard.    Estimation  of  sulphur  in  vulcanised 
rubber,  iv,  141 
Resins  in  Parii  rubber,  iv,  x  x  x 
See  Allen, 
Tankard,  A.  R.     Meat,  comix>sition  of,  vin,  364 
Nitric  acid  test  for  myrrh,  rv,  99 
Venice  turpentine,  constants  for.  iv,  78 
Tannbr.    Saffron,  v,  4x9 
Tanrbt.     Ergosterol,  n,  487.  488 
Ergothioneine,  vii,  30 
Ergotinine,  vii,  16 
Pomegranate,  alkaloids  of,  vii,  so 
separation  of,  vi,  330 
Tanrbt,  C.    Peptones,  vin,  396 
Tapis.     Use  of  iodesin  in  the  estimation  of  alka- 
loids, VI,  183 
Tapis,  N.  db  Pubntbs.     See  G,  Frerichs, 
Tappbinbr  and  Nbunbr.     Physiological  action 

of  harmaline,  vii,  36 
Tarbowa  and  Hardy.     Phytosterol  from  roots  of 

echinophora  spinosa,  xi,  486 
Tardy.    Terpineol  in  anise  oil,  iv,  3x1 

See  Bonchardat. 
Tartar.  H.  V.  and  Bradlbv.  C.  E.     Hops,  esti- 
mation of  resins  in,  IX,  555 
PxuUNGTON,  B.     Hops,  antiseptic  power  of. 

IX,  553 
Tartarinoff,  p.    Gelatone,  vin,  595 
Tarugi.     Preparation  of  potassium  cyanate,  vii. 

537 
Tarxxsi,  N.     Detection  of  cinchonine  in  quinine 

hydrochloride,  DC,  5x7 
Tassily.    Examination  of  Japan  wax,  DC,  x  18 
Tatb,    a.    Norman.    Patty    acids,    combining 
weights  of,  XX.  380 
Palm  oil,  analysis  of,  n.  185 
Tallow,  free  acid  in,  n,  3X0 
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Tatlock  and  TBOicnoN.     Coffee.  Unnin  in,  vi, 

64s 
and  Thomson.    Coffee,  composition  of,  vi,  644 
essence,  analysis  of,  vi,  679 
extracts,  chicory  in,  ix,  533 
fat  values  of,  vi,  647 
specific  gravity  of  infusions  of,  vi,  66z 
Chicory,  analysis  of,  vi,  673,  679 
Hops,  estimation  of  tannin  in,  v,  91 
Lead,  test  for,  in  commercial  tartaric  add. 

IX,  lOI 

Tea,  analyses  of,  vz.  600,  604 
after  infusion,  vi,  62s 
estimation  of  caffeine  in,  vi,  609 
of  extract  from,  vi,  6aa 
of  tannin  in,  v,  91;  vi,  6x9 
TXuBBR.     Driers,  11,  360 
and  Norman.    Dyes  from  3-naphtholmonosul- 
phonic  acid,  v,  isS 
See  O.  Fischer. 
Tausz.    Estimation  of  olefines,  DC,  234 
Taylor.    Aconite,  physiological    assay  of,    vi, 

383 
Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  viii,  533 
Potassium  ferrocyanide.  stability  of.  in  the 

presence  of  dilute  adds,  vii,  468 
Rennet-encyme,  Vlix,  136 
Scammony  resin,  analyses  of,  vii,  234 
See  Dixon,  Woodman, 
Taylor,  A.  Swainb.     Poisoning  by  atropine  and 
its  allies,  vi,  3x0 
opium,  vx,  434 
Taylor,  Prank  O.    Alkaloids,  volatile,  ix,  480 
Bases  of  vegetable  origin,  volatile,  vi,  307 
Opium  alkaloids,  vi,  353;  ix,  496 
Taylor,    Leo.     Reactions    of    ammonia    and 
amines,  vx,  zz 
Trimethylamine,  vi,  z6 
Taylor,    T.     Microscopic   examination   of    tea 

leaves,  vi,  634 
Tbiczcmann.    Hemin  test  for  blood  stains,  vui, 

S74 

Tbllb.    Estimation  of  salicylic  add.  iix.  483 

Tbllotson.     See  Pkdps. 

Tbmpany.     See  WaUs. 

Tbmpany,  H.  a.  and  Grbbnhalgh,  N.  Lime  oil. 
XX.  366 

Tbrrat.     See  PetiL 

Tbrry.    See  EasUs. 

Terry.  H.  L.  Percentage  of  resin  in  india-rub- 
ber, zv,  xiz 

Tbrvbt.     See  Hewitt, 

Tbrvbt,  R.  Analysis  of  petroleum  residuum,  xii. 
X96 

Tbrwbn.     See  de  Bloeme, 

Tbschbmachbr  and  Smith.    Assay  of  opium,  vi. 

419 
Tbstoni.    Saccharin,  estimation  of,  in  foods  con^ 
taining  bensoic  add,  xix.  436 
Saccharose,  estimation  of,  in  condensed  milk, 

IX.  56 
See  Bignami, 
Thal.     Correction  for  the  filter-paper  dissolved 

by  an  alkaline  liquid,  xv,  Z38 
Thannhausbr.    See  Piloty, 


Thatcher  and  Koch.     Flour,  diastase  from,  iz. 

594 

Thatxr,  H.  T.  Manufacture  of  methyl  nlicy- 
late,  XII,  493 

Thsbault.  Estimation  of  lactose  in  milk  opti- 
cally. I.  370 

Thibatjlt.    See  Ia/otL 

TuiBAVLT,  P.     Commercial  bismuth  salicylate, 

III.  489 

Thible.    Uroferric  add,  vxx.  407 
and  Stance.     Preparation  of  semicarbaside, 

IV,  33s 

Tbibrfbu>br.    Reduction    of    glycuronic  sdd. 

VU,  397 
Tbobrnbr.     Constants  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids 
from  cacao  butter,  11.  178 
from  coconut  oil,  xi,  x88 
palm-nut  oil,  11,  196 
Linseed  oil,  fatty  adds  from.  11.  337 

rotation  of,  li,  338 
Palm  oil,  iodine  value  for  the  mixed  fatty 

adds  from,  ix,  184 
Refractive  index  for  the  fatty  acids  from 
almond  oil,  ix,  Z03 
arachis  oil,  zx,  93 
castor  oil,  xx.  x6i 
codliver  oil.  11.  ats 
linseed  oil,  xi,  350 
olive  oil,  II,  Z08 
rape  oil.  11,  134 
sesame  oil,  xi,  142 
tallow,  XI,  309 
Tromann.     Detection  of  salicylic  add,  oc.  301 
Thomas.     Matico-camphor.  xv,  3 10 

See  Gaunt,  White,  Witt. 
Thomas.  Arthur  W.  and  Davis,  W.  A    Ali- 
phatic adds,  IX,  90 
Thompson.     Boric  acid,  estimation  of,  in  pickle 
for  meat  curing,  viii,  371 
Gelsemine,  formula  for,  vii.  33 
Hydrastine,  volumetric  estimation  of,  vl  s69 
Linseed  oil,  ash  from,  11.  333 

coagulation  of,  11,  338 
See  Harden,  WrighL 
Wallacb  and   Clotworthy.     Estimation  of 
creatinine,  ix,  610 
Thompson,  C.     See  C.  R,  Alder  WrighL 
Thompson,  P.  A.    Gelsemine  and  gelseminiae. 
separation  of,  vii,  34 
Gelsemium  alkaloids,  extraction  of,  vil  JO 
Thompson,  J.     Rosin  oil,  composition  of,  nr.  40 

test  for,  IV,  43 
Thoms.     Alkaloids,  estimation  of.  by  means  of 
Dragendorff's  reagent,  vx.  190 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  detection  of ,  in  oil  of 

cinnamon,  iii,  444 
Exhauster  for  the  estimation  of  oils  and  fsti. 

II*  5 

Lactic  add.  test  for,  vxx.  435 
Methyl-nonyl  ketone,  iv.  189 
Onooerol,  11.  488 

Phytosterol,  substances  analogous  to,  IL  4^7 
and  BiLTZ.    White  peru  balsam,  m,  455 
Pbndlbr.    Unsaponifiable  matter  in  liasaed 
oU,  II,  333 
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Thoms,  H.    Batimation  of  eugenol,  iv.  395 
Pftzsley  oil.  IV,  369  ' 
See  Stmmler. 
Thomson.    See  AUen,  Nordlingtr, 
and  Ballantynb.    Blown  ofli,  n,  363 

Determination  of  the  rite  of  temperature 

on  the  addition  of  tulpharic  add  to 

fixed  oils.  II,  60 

Linseed  oil.  unsaponifiable  matter  in,  11. 333 

Olive  oil.  free  oleic  acid  in  various  samples 

of.  II.  109 
Valenta  test  for  fats  and  oils,  11,  63 
DxmLOP.     Codliver  oil,    butyro-refractpme* 
ter  values  for.  11.  ai8 
colour  tests  for,  11.  aio 
effect  of  oxidation  on,  11,  a  18 
substitutes  for,  11,  216 
Pish-liyer  oils,  n,  331,  333 
Linseed  oil,  constants  of,  n,  350 
iodine  value  for,  n,  334 
refractive  index  of,  n,  338 
unsaponifiable  matter  in,  n,  334 
Olive  oil,  free  oleic  acid  in,  n,  Z09 

iodine  value  for,  11,  113 
Porpoise  oil,  11.  331 

Seal  oil,  butyro-refractometer  values  for, 
II.  337 
Thobison.  R.  J.     See  R,  R,  TaUock, 
Thomson.  R.  T.    Basicity  of  adds  as  shown  by 
different  indicators,  ili.  554 
Congo-red  as  an  indicator,  v,*'i77 
Flour,  estimation  of  sulphates  in,  oc.  594 
Indicators,  grouping  of,  iii,  553 
Lacmoid.  v,  344 

Turmeric  as  an  indicator,  v.  415 
Thomson,  W.    Estimation  of  indigo,  in  presence 
of  starch,  DC,  446 
Reagents  for  ink,  for  the  identification  of 
handwriting,  v,  677 
ThOnv.     See  WinUrstein, 
Thokburm.     Morphine,  estimation  of,  oc.  508 
Thokburn.  a.  D.    Assay  of  opium,  vi,  439 
Thorn.    Ripening  of  cheese,  viii.  345 
Thorns.     Purification  of  hydrochloric  add  for 
use  in  the  estimation  of  arsenic  in  malt. 

I.  147 

and  Jbffbrs.     Estimation  of  starch  in  infants' 
foods,  viii.  333 
ThOrnbr.    Estimation  of  the  acidity  of  milk. 

VIII,  160 
Thorpb.    Arsenic,  estimation  of,  in  hops,  vii,  186 
Butter  fats,  examination  of.  11,  390 
Butters,  British,  Rdchert-Meissl   value  for, 

II,  384 

saponification  value  for,  xi,  387 
specific  gravity  of,  11.  386 
Driers,  il.  360 
Practional  distillation,  x,  30 
Linseed  cake,  analysis  of,  DC,  i8x 
and     HoLMBS.    Alcohol,    estimation    of.     in 
essences  and  tinctures,  i,  139;  xv.  103 
Methyl  alcohol,  estimation  of.  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ethyl  alcohol,  i.  94 
Methylated  spirit,  estimation  of,  in  tine* 
tures.  I,  95i  96 


Thorpb,  J.  P.    See  J.  C.  Cain, 
Thorpb,  T.  B.    Action  of  heat  on  tannins,  v.  8 
Calculation  of  the  original  solids  in  decom- 
posed samples  of  milk.  viii.  177 
Paraffin  and  waxy  matter  in  tobacco,  vx,  243 
Thrbsh.    Dragendorff's   reagent   for  alkaloids, 
vx,  X90 
Apparatus  for  the  exhaustion  of  organised 

tissues  by  solvents,  x.  79 
Exhauster  for  the  estimation  of  oils  and  fats, 

XI.  5 

Thrbsh,  J.  C.    Estimation  of  aoetaldehyde.  i.  365 
Thuau.    Chestnut-oak  extracts,  ix,  397 
Oak  extract,  xx,  397 
and    KoRSAK.    Estimation    of    nitrogen    in 
leather,  v,  xo8 
Penetration  of  water  through  leather,  v.  xii 
Thuaw,  W.  J.     Percentage  of  tannin  in  Caledo- 
nian woods,  v.  33 
Thurston.     Detection  of  rosin  oil  in  linseed  oil, 

XX,  195 
Thurston.  R.  H.    Teeter  for  lubricating  oils, 

XII,  17  X 

TiCKLB.    Assay  of  opium,  vx,  438 

See  Dunstan^ 
TiDT,  C.  M.     Composition  of  creosote  oil.  ixi, 

367 
TxBMANN.    Linalol,  spedfic  gravity  of,  xx.  341 
Milk-globulin,  viii,  131 
Vanillin,  test  for.  iix,  516 
and    Haarmann*     Percentage   of    vanillin    in 
vanilla,  xii.  5x4 
KOPPB.     Separation   of    phenoloid    constit- 
uents in  wood-tar  creosote,  iii.  351 
Krugbr.     lonone.  iv.  190 

Purification  of  geraniol,  iv.  359 
Rbxmbr.     Synthesis   of    salicylic   aldehyde, 

III,  500 
Schmidt.     Citronellal,  two  optically  opposed 
modifications  of,  iv,  369 
Citronellol,  DC,  341 
constitution  of,  iv,  363 
detection  and  estimation  of.  in  admix- 
ture with  geraniol.  iv,  365 
Pulegone.  synthesis  of.  iv.  3iz 
TiBMANN,  P.     Citral,  detection  and  estimation  of, 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  371.  373.  373 
two  isomers  of.  iv.  367.  368 
Citronellal,  commerdsA,  xv.  269 
Geraniol,  effect  of  heating,  with  strong  alco- 
holic potash.  XV.  360 
TijDBNS.     See  Van  der  Laon, 
TiLANUS.    Keratoids.  viii.  673 
TiLDBN.     Classification  of  alolns.  vii,  139 
Composition  of  cherry-laurel  oil.  xii,  430 
See  Armstrong. 
and  Burrows.      Derivatives  of  pinene.  iv.  183 
WzixxAMSON.     Dipentene     dihydrochloride, 
XV.  173 
Tiu>BN,  W.  A.    Isoprene.  iv.  164 
<l-pinene  in  anise  oU,  nr.  3x1 
Teri>enes,  iv.  166,  167 
Russian  turi)entine  oil.  iv.  401 
Turpentine,  rotation  of  oil,  xv,  406 
TXLLKANS.    See  Olig, 
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TiLLSON.    Asphalt,  composition  of,  xii.  63 
Refined,  iii.  60 

Rock-asphalt  composition  of,  izi,  6x 
Tinkler.     See  Lauder, 
TiPLBR.     Palm  oil,  analysis  of,  11,  185,  186 

Iodine  value  of    the   liquid    fatty    acids 
from,  II,  184 
TocH.    Linseed  oil,  colour  of,  11,  3^6 

Extraction  of.  from  linseed,  ll,  335 
Drying  oils,  DC,  184 
TocH  Maximilian.    Soja  beans,  ix,  137 
TocHBR,  J.  P.     Distillation  products  from  various 

oils  and  hydrocarbons,  in,  136 
TocHs.     Change  in  composition  of  linseed  oil  on 

oxidation,  11,  346 
ToLLBNS.     Galactose,  estimation  of,  by  the  for- 
mation of  mucic  acid,  i.  377 
Glycuronic  acid,  detection  of,  in  the  presence 

of  pentoses,  i,  400 
Sugars,  specific  rotatory  power  of,  i,  306 
See  Maurenbrecker,  SehOue. 
and  RoRiVK.    Test  for  glyctuvnic  add,  vii,  397 
ToLLBNS,  B.     See  F.  Mann, 
ToLLius.     See  Sack. 

ToLMAN.     Colour  test  for  codliver  oil,  n,  aao 
Extraction  of  fruit  colours,  v,  63a 
See  Crampton. 
and  MuNSON.    Lard  oil,  acidity  of.  it,  198 
constants  for,  11,  199 
Linseed  oil.  composition  of,  li,  330 
Olive  oils  and  their  fatty   acids,   iodine 
values  of.  Ii,  114,  115 
oil,  free  oleic  acid  in,  11,  109 
Palm  oil,  iodine  value  for  the  mixed  fatty 

acids  from,  11,  184 
Poppyseed  oil,  iodine  value  for,  II,  152,  153 

solid  fatty  acids  from,  11,  15a 
Rape  oil,  solid  fatty  acids  in,  11,  123 

saponification  value  for,  11,  115 
Sunflower  oil,  11,  154 
and  SiiiTH.    Use  of  the  Abb6  refractometer  in 
estimating  sugars,  I,  316 
ToNUN,  R.  W.     Nicotine,  estimation  of,  ix,  485 

and  tobacco,  vx,  237 
ToRNttB,  H.     Optical  determination  of  the  alco- 
hol and  extract  in  beer,  i,  156 
ToRQUATi.     Hordenine,  formation  of,  in  barley, 

K,  477 
ToRTBLLi  and  Pbgami.     Molecular  equivalents  of 
insoluble  fatty  acidsinlinseedoil,  11,337 
weight  of  fatty  adds,  li,  377 
Piazza.     Estimation  of  saccharin,  ix,  290 
RuGGBRi.     Almond    oil,    iodine    value    of 
liquid  fatty  acids  from,  11,  103 
Arachidic  add  from  arachis  oil.     Estima- 
tion of,  II,  98.  1 01 
percentage  of,  isolated  from  arachis  oil, 
II,  96.  97 
Arachis  oil,  estimation  of,  il,  94 

iodine  values  of,  11,  92 
Castor  oil,  iodine  value  of  the  mixed  fatty 

acids  from,  11,  i6z 
Cottonseed  oil,  detection  of,  in  the  fatty 
adds  from  the  lead  soaps.  11,  138 
estimation  of  mixtures  containing,  11,  9S 


ToRTBLLi  and  Ruggbri.      Haxelnut   oil.   iodine 
value  of,  II.  X06 
Olive  oils  and  their  fatty  adds,  rdation  be- 
tween iodine  values  of,  11.  1 14 
Poppyseed  oil,  iodine  value  of  the  liquid 

fatty  adds  from,  n.  15a 
Rape  oil,  iodine  value  of  the  Uqoid  Catty 

adds  from,  11,  134 
Sunflower  oil,  iodine  value  of  the  liquid 

fatty  adds  from,  xi,  X54 
Tallow,  iodine  value  of  the  fatty  acids  from, 

xr,  209 
Walnut  oil,  iodine  value  for  the  mixed 
fatty  adds  from,  ix,  zs8 
Toso.     See  Paladino. 
TOtr.     Estimation  of  nicotine,  vi,  240;  xx.  485 

Tobacco  smoke,  vi.  25a 
Traganowski,  p.    Theobromine  in  cocoa,  vi,  700 
Trallbs.     Spedfic    gravity    of    aqueous    ethyl 

alcohol,  I,  iio 
Traps,  G.  S.    See  A.  C.  DtOer. 
Traub.     Composition  of  cocoa  butter,  ix,  177 

and  Hock.    Lacmoid,  v.  344 
Traubb.    Porm  of  viscosimeter  for  oils.  111.  1 57 
Trbadwbxj.  and  Koch.    Estimation  of  floarides 

in  wines,  i,  176 
Trbscot.     See  Crampton. 
Trbtzbl.    See  HUgtr. 
Trbub.     Pormation    of    hydrocyanic    add     in 

tropical  planes,  vii.  462 
Trixr.    See  Schulu, 

Trillat.     Dimethylaniline    test    for    formalde- 
hyde. I,  259 
Gelatin,  estimation  of,  in  gums,  vixi,  592 
Glycerol,  estimation  of,  in  wines,  i.  X67 
Trxllat,    a.     Caldum   derivative   of    gaajacol. 

III.  344 
Estimation  of  giyoerophosphates,  11.  452 
Trxllicu  and  GOckbl.     Estimation  of  cazfetan- 

xiic  add,  vi,  658 
Trimblb.     Extraction  of  tannins,  v.  3 

Reactions  ol  purified  oak  bark  tannins,  v.  52 
and  Scbr6tbr.    Bensoic  add  in  wintergreen 
and  birch  oils,  iii,  494 
Camphor  oils,  iv,  322 
Trimblb,     IL    Cdorimetric    determination    of 

quinine,  VX,  51X 
TrOgbr  and  Bbntin.     Pine-needle  oils.  iv.  ^82 
and  LiNDB.     Estimation  of  berberine.  vi.  558 
Trog.     See  Tschirck. 
Troilx-Pbtbrsson  and  Gbrda.     Nature  of  the 

fat  in  cheese,  vxxi,  246 
Trotkan  and   Hacxford.     Poaming  of  glues, 
VIII,  606 
Test  for  glue,  viix,  613 
Trowbrxdgb  and  Prancis.     Glycogen  in  mosde 

extractives,  xx,  607 
Trucbon  and  Martin-Claudb.     Extraction  of 

fruit  colours,  v,  63a 
Trucbot.  p.    Specific  gravity  of  silk  and  artifidal 

silk,  VIII.  669 
Trunkbl.     Composition    of    gdatin    coagolom 
formed  in  the  oxidation  method  of  tan- 
nin assay,  v.  61 
Trunkbl,  Hans.    Precipitation  of  glue,  vixi.  6x3 
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TrOkpubr.    See  Baur. 

TsumfSK.    Bstimation  of  lactic  acid,  vii,  438 

TscHiRCH.    AlbiMi«  nr.  158 

Cinchona-red,  vi,  483 

Copaiba  balsam,  composition  of,  iv,  82 

lUuric  acid,  iv,  St  83 

Phytoeterol  from  grass,  n,  485 

Resins,  composition  of.  iv.  x,  2.  3 
coniferous,  iv/79 

Shellac,  tv,  68 

Tea  leaves,  microscopic  examination  of,  vi, 

63s 
and  AwKNG.    Composition  of  amber,  iv,  x8    , 
Succinoabietic  acid,  iv,  s 
Balzsr.     Callitrolic  and  sandaracolic  acids, 

IV,  S 
Baur.    Chironolic  acid,  iv,  5 

Panastresenes,  nr,  6 

Panax  resinotannol.  iv,  4 
Bbrgmann.     Herabol  myrrh,  nr,  98 
CoNRADY.    Galbanoresinotannd.  iv,  4 
Crbx BR.    Manila  elemi.  iv.  96 
DisTBRKB,  K.     Draooalban    and    dracore- 
sene,  iv,  6 

Dracoresinotannol,  xv,  4 

Dragon's  blood  resin,  composition  of,  iv.  6a 
Bngrl,  a.     Composition  of  copals,  iv.  49 

Congo  and  Benguela  copals,  iv,  56 
Parnbr.    Aleuritic  acid,  iv,  5 
Gbrmann.     Myroxoresene.  iv,  6 
GuMMAMN.     Dammarresenes,  iv,  6 

Dammarolic  acid,  iv,  5 
Halbby.    Boswellic  add,  xv,.5 

OUbanoresene,  iv,  6 
Hildbbrand.    Brythroresinotannol  and  xan- 

tborennotannol,  xv,  4 
Hofpbaubr.    Aloes,  analysis  of,  vxx,  148 
Bomtrlger's  test  for,  vxi,  144 
Kltinge's  test  for,  vxi,  144 
HoHBNADBL.    Sagaresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Klavbnbss.    Uganda  aloes,  vix,  147 

resinotannol  of,  iv,  4 
Knttim    Oporestnotannol,  iv,  4 
LOdt.    Siaresinotannol  and  sumaresinotan- 

nol,  IV,  14 
Lux.    Ammoresinotannol,  xv,  4 
MOxxBR.     Composition  of  alban  and  fliaaviU 

XV,  158 
ObbrlXndbr.    Toltt  resinotannol,  XV,  4 
Obstbrlb.    Alban,  xv,  6 

Alo-emodin,  vxx,  150 

Pluavilf  IV,  6 
Pbdbrsbn.     Aloresinotannol*  XV,  4 

Barbalolns,  vii,  140 

Bomtrflger's  test  for  aloes,  vn,  Z44 
PoLASBK.    Asaresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Rbuttbr.     Caricari  elemi,  xv.  96 

Mastic  composition  of,  xv,  59 

Masticic,  mastioolic  and  masticonic  acids, 
XV.  5 

Masticoresenes,  xv,  6 
Saal.     Carana  and  colophonia  elemi,  xv,  96 
Stbphan.     Copal  resenes,  xv,  6 

Trachylolic  acids,  iv.  5 

Zanxibar  copal,  composition  of,  iv,  49 


TscHiRCH  and    Studbr.      Formula    of    abietlc 
acid,  IV.  22 
Trog.     Peru  resinotannol,  rv,  4 
Wbil.     Gtxrjun  resene,  iv,  6 
Wolff,  M.     Composition  of  sandarac,  rv,  57 
TSCHOUGABF,  Lf.  A.    Sejmration  of  bomeol  and 

isobomeol,  nr,  279 
TsujxMOTO.    Acid  in  whale  oil,  xi.  229 

Iodine  value  of  Japanese  sardine  oil.  11.  224 
Sardine  oils,  11,  225 
TucHoLKA.    Bisabol  myrrh,  xv,  98 
test  for,'  nr,  xoo 
Oil  of  myrrh,  iv,  103 
TUCKBR,  D.  L.     Determination  of  the  acidity  in 

hide  powder,  v,  8x 
TuFTSj    See  GUI. 

TuNKANN.     Alkaloids,  detection  and  estimation 
of,  DC.  479 
in  nux  vomica  seeds,  xx,  478 
Azeca  alkaloids,  ix,  480 
Cinnamic  acid,  detection  of,  ix,  292 
TuRNBR.    Test  for  gurjun  balsam,  nr.  88 
TuRNBR,  J.  L.  and  Vandbrklbbd.  C.  B.    Bstima- 
tion of  acetanilide  and  phenacetin,  vi, 
103 
TUTIN.     Dextrose  phenylosasone,  melting  point 
of,  I,  373 
Hyoscine,  constitution  of,  ix,  490 
Quinine  sulphate,  Kemer  test  for,  vi.  521 
specific  rotation  of,  vx,  5x7 
titration  of.  vi,  496 
Scopoline.  vi,  294 
See  Barrawdiff. 
and  Clbwxr.     Constitution  of  chrysophanic 
acid,  V,  227 
Solangustine,  xx,  546 
Hann.     Glycerylphosphoric  add,  11,  453 
TtrrxN,  F.    See  P.  B.  Powtr, 
TuTTLB.     See  Waters. 
TuTTLB,  J.  B.     Printing  inks,  ix,  456 

and  Smith,  W.  H.    Analysis  of  printing  inks, 
IX,  457.  4S8 
See  W.  H.  Smith. 
TuTTON.     Crystallographic  characters  of  aconi- 

titie,  VX,  259 
TuTWBiLBR,  C.  C.     Coal-tar,  tsrpical  analyses  of, 
III,  27 
Drip  oils,  testing  of,  ix,  261 
Water-gas  tar,  analyses  of.  ill,  34 
TwADDBLL.    Hydrometer  of,  x,  7 
TwiTCHELL.     Pat  splitting  enxymes,  viii.  292 
Petroleum,  use  of,  in  Muter's  estimation  of 

fatty  acids,  11,  392 
Rosin  and  fatty  acids,  separation  of,  11,  77 
Saturated  and  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  sei>a- 
ration  of,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  11, 
392 
Tyrbr  and  Wbrthbimbr.     Terebene.  nr,  427 


U 


Ubbbl^hdb.     Determination     of     the     melting 
point  of  lubricating  greases,  xii,  Z75 
See  EngUr,  UUd$. 
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Udransxy.     Bfle  adds,  detection  of,  dc.  579 
See  Baumann, 
and  Baumann.     Putrescine.  vii.  347 
UfrTBUCANN.     Detection  of  lactic  acid  in  gastric 
juice,  VII,  43S 
and  B5BCBR.     Composition  of  kola,  vx,  68  x 
Uhlknhuth.     Testing  for  horseflesh,  vxii,  273 
Uhlxk.     Preservation  of  small  quantities  of  ozy- 

hcemoglobin,  viii,  5x0 
Uhlirz.     See  Landsteintr. 
Ulax,  G.  L.     Detection  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  fusel 

oil,  I,  130 
Ulpiaki,    C.   and   Parozzanx,    A.     Analysis  of 

citric  acid,  xx,  1x2 
Ulrick.     Formula  of  columbin,  vx,  576 
UuBR.     Composition  of  coconut  oil,  xi,  188 
See  B€H4dikt. 
and  Dbfris.     Shellac  resin  acids,  xv,  69 
ZuMPiTB.     Grape  seed  oil,  xx,  175 
Ulzsr,  p.  and  Skxdbl,  H.     Lactic  add,  estima- 
tion of,  VII.  440,  443 
Wool-fat,  total  acidity  number  of,  xx,  501 
XJkbbr.     a-Nucleoprotein,  vxix,  9a 
Umnby.    Aniseed  oil,  xx,  351 

Cinnamon  oil,  detection  of  adulteration  of, 

ni,  444 
Japanese  and  other  peppermint  oils,  distinc- 
tion between,  xx,  37a 
Otto  of  rose,  analyses  of,  xx,  330 
Rose  oil,  XV,  387 

Storax.  liquid,  analjrsis  of,  ix,  297 
and  Bbnnbtt.     Chinese  neroli  oil,  xv,  368 

Cinnamon  oil,  spedfic  gravity  of,  xx,  356 
Copaiba  balsam,  official  requirements  for, 
IV,  86 
origin  of,  xv,  8a 
Pennyroyal  oil,  iv,  377 
Sidlian  jMppermint  oils,  iv,  371 
South  American  orange  oil,  iv,  364 
PoTTBiL    Oil  of  cubebe,  xx,  358 
SwiNTON.     Composition  of  commercial  dt- 
ronella  oils,  xv,  305 
Geranyl  acetate  in  lemon  oil,  xv,  353 
UiCNBY,  J.  C.     Almond  oil,  addity  of,  xx,  130 
Anise  oil,  melting  point  of,  xv,  3x2 
Asafcetida,  tincture  of,  xv,  95 
Caraway  oil,  specific  gravity  of,  xv,  324 
Cativo  balsam,  xv,  90I 
Copaiba  oil.  varieties  of,  iv,  85 
Dill  oil,  differences  in,  according  to  origin,  xv, 

335 
Bugenol,  estimation  of,  in  oil  of  doves,  xv,  294 
Lavender  oils,  spedfic  gravity  of,  xv,  347 
Peppermint  oils,  xv.  371 
Petroleum  in  anise  oils,  xv,  31^ 
Star-anise  oils,  xv,  3x3 
Urbaxn.     Composition  of  cutoee,  i,  435 
U.  S.  Dbi>t.  Agriculturb.    Abrastol,  tests  for, 
XXX.  259 
Butter,  foam  test  for,  xx,  299 
Cereals,  analyses  of,  vxxx,  xo8 
Citric  add,  estimation  of.  in  fruit  juices,  i,  563 
Creosote    and    cresylic    add    sheep    dips, 
analjrsis  of,  xxx,  318 
oils,  spedfications  for,  xii,  369 


U.  S.  Dbpt.  Agriculturb.     Inks,  v,  671 

Meat  foods,  estimation  of  ammonia  in,  oc  6za 
/l-Naphthol,  detection  of,  in  foods,  ixi,  257 
Olive  oil,  IX,  ixa 

Potable  spirits,  estimation  of  aldehydes  in.  i. 
198 
higher  alcohols  in.  i,  196 
Salicylic  add,  influence  of,  on  digestion,  zn. 

469 
Typewriter  ribbons,  testing  of,  v,  687 
Vinegar,  oommetdaU  analysis  of,  i.  504 
See  Bigdom. 
Un.     Blood,  phenolphthalein  test  fot,  viti.  s^S 
Cheese,  analysis  of,  ix,  600 
Codliver    oil,    butyro-refractometer    ▼aloes 

for,  IX.  2x8     , 
Cottonseed  oil.  test  for,  ix,  13s 
Essential  oils,  refractive  index  of.  iv.  245 
Gurjun  balsam,  detection  of,  iv,  89 
Indian-rubber,  estimation  of.  ix,  3sz 
Lactic  add.  separation  of,  vix.  436 
Milks,  dried,  analysts  of.  ix,  600 
Poppyseed   oil.   commercial,  sesame   oQ  in, 

IX.  isa 
rotation  of,  n,  153 
Salicylic  add,  occurrence  of,  in  fmst.  xii,  466 
Segura  balsam  in  copaiba  balsam,  iv.  8a 
Sesame  oils,  comparison  of  varieties  of,  11, 143 


VamVakas.     Detection  of  saponin  in  beverages. 

VXX,  X29 

Valbnta.     Composition  of  bone  fat,  xi.  205 
Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  11,  t8x 
Palm-nut  oil.  11,  X95 

Test  for  oils  and  fats,   based   on    their 
solubility  in  glacial  acetic  add.  n.  62 
and  Fbigbrlb.     Detection  and  estimation  of 
rosin  oil  in  mineral  oils,  iv,  45 
Valbnta,  B.    Combining  weights  of  the  fattv 
adds,  II,  380 
Influence  of  camaAba  wax  on  the  mcltiog 
point  of  mixtures  containing  it,  xt.  272 
Valbntb.    See  CanuluUi. 
Valbnti.     Meconic  add,  vx.  4x2 
Valxntin,  W.  G.    Analyses  of  commercial  starch 

sugars,  I.  379 
Valbur.    Genisteine,  oc,  483 

See  Moureu. 
Valsbr.    See  Grandval, 

Vandbrklbbd.     Digitalis  glucosides.  estamatioa 
of,  vn,  120 
See  E'we. 
Vandbrxlbbd,   Cbarlxs    B.    Strychaos  alka> 
loids,  VI,  441;  IX.  5x0 
See  J»  Ln  TMTft€fm 
Vandbvbu>b.    Compounds    which    retard 

net  coagulation,  viii,  130 
Vanicbk,  R.    Estimation  of  tannic  add,  xx 
Vasby.    Analysis  of  potable  spirits,  i,  199 

SeeffMlos. 
Vaubbl.    India  rubber,  estimation  of.  ix,  jsi 
naphthylamine  sulphonic  adds,  analysis  of. 

VI.  124 
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Vaubbl.     OUft,  bromine  valuM  of,  ex.  189 

Shellac,  bromine  abeorptaon  of,  ix.  312 
Vaughan.    Tyrotozioon,  viz,  355 
Vbdobr.    Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  cc,  541 
Vbit,  T.    See  j.  Poesdtr, 
Vbxtcb  and  DoNX.    Wood  turpentine,  ix,  381 
Veitch,  Wilson,  J.    Bffect  of  temperature  on 

the  viioosity  of  lubricating  oils,  iii,  147 
Vbitsch.    Analysis  of  leather,  v,  109 
Vblby.     Estimation  of  higher  alcohols  in  potable 

spirits,  I,  193,  194 
Quinine  and  cinchona  alkaloids  as  diaddic 

bases,  vi,  303 
and  Walter.    Toxicity  of  theobromine  and  of 

ca£Feine,  vi,  592 
Vbnablb,  p.  p.     Composition  of  the  leaves  of 

the  yopon.  vx,  642 
Vbnturdii.    Kieffer's  process  for  the  estimation 

of  merphine,  vi,  385 
Vbblbt  and  BOlsimg.    Estimation  of  free  euge- 

nol  in  essential  oils,  iv,  396 
Vbknon.    Indophenol  test  for  oxydases,  viii,  13 
Vbstbxbbkg.     a-Amyrol,  11,  488 
Vbstbrbbrg,  a.     Pimaric  acid,  iv,  3a 
ViCARio,  A.    Vaseline  oil,  ix,  359 
Victor.    Estimation  of  ciranates,  vii,  541 
ViBRHONT.      Estimation   of   salicylic    acid,    ix, 

303 

ViBTR.    Butter  analyses  of,  n.  306 
Buttermilk,  analysis  of,  viii,  196 
Cheese  estimations  of  fat  and  total  solids  in, 

viii,  353 
Koumiss,  analysis  of,  viii,  330 
Kerosene,  refined,  turbidity  in,  in,  135  , 
Milk,  analysis  of,  viii.  141 
Dried,  analysis  of,  viii,  338 
Sldm,  composition  of,  viii,  x86 
and  Richmond.    Analysis  of  clotted   cream. 
vin,  186 
ViGNON.    Pibroin,  pure,  preparation  of.  viii,  636 
Gallic  acid,  absorption  of  by  ungummed  silk, 

III,  S38 
Silk,  determination  of  the -weighting  of,  vizi, 

654 
See  Dubois. 
and  SiLBBRMAMN.    specific  gravity  of  textile 
fibres,  viu,  654 
SiSLBV.     Nitro  silk,  viii,  638 
ViGNON,  L.    Estimation  of  tannin,  v,  93 

Optical  activity  of  silk  solutions,  vin,  640 
ViLLAVXBCHiA  and  Pabris.    Olive  oils,  furful- 
aldehyde  test  for,  u,  145 
Sesame  oil,  11,  143 

Puifuraldehyde,  test  for,  11,  144 
Phytosterol  from,  11,  486 
VllxB,  J.    Anhydrous  quinine,  n,  516 
ViLLiBRS.     Detection  of  saccharin  in  foods  and 
beverages,  lu,  433 
and    Collin.     Microscopical   examination   of 
pepper  and  its  adulterants,  vii.  59 
VlLUGBR.    See  Baeytr. 
Villon,  M.    Estimation  of  tannin,  v,  88 
ViNASSA.    Testing  of  saffron,  v,  430 
ViRCHOW.    Estimation  of  caffeine  in  coffee,  vi. 
609 
46 


ViRCHow,   C.    Effect  of  feeding  animals  with 

phjrtosterol,  11,  489 
VisHi,  H.     Manufacture  of  camphor  oil.  iv,  330 
Db  VissBR,  L.  E.  O.    Solidif3ring  points  of  mix- 
tures of  stearic  and  palmitic  adds,  11,  386 
ViTALi.    Abrastol,  tests  for,  in,  40  z 
Chloroform,  estimation  of,  i,  375 
Hydrastine,  test  for,  vi,  567 
Salicylic    add,    detection    of    in    preserved 
tomatoes,  in,  479 
use  of  toluene  in  the  extraction  of,  in.  477 
and  Stroppa.     Odour  of  coniine,  vi,  3i3 
ViTALl,  D.     Detection  of  acetylene  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  in,  zo 
Test  for  atropine,  vi,  306 
Van  Vlotbn,  H.  K.    Pormogelatin,  vin.  60  z 
VOlckbr.     Estimation  of  hippuric  add  in  urine, 

VII,  394 
Voblckbr.     Analirsis  of  English  cheddar  cheese, 

vin,  351  ' 

VoBLLXR,  P.     Estimation  of  indigotin,  v.  403 
VoGBL.     Detection  of  other  flours  in   wheaten 
flour,  I,  461 
Pungtts  in  flour,  i,  458 
VoGBL,  A.     Test  for  quinine,  vi,  511 
VoGT.    See  Windous. 

VoigtlXndbr.    Iodine  value  for  lard,  11,  318 
VoiSBNBT.     Detection  of  methyl  alcohol,  i,  90 
VoLBY-BoucHBR.     Ensyme  in  gums,  i,  439 
VoLHARD.     Preparation   of   potassium   cyanate, 

VII,  537 
VoLHASB.     Bensoic    add,  detection  of,  in  fats. 
IX,  383 
Saccharin,  detection  of,  ix,  389 
VoNDRA^BK.     See  Votatdk, 
Vongbricbtbn,  E.    Detection  of  pyridine,  vi,  136 
VooRHBBS.     Manganese  in  linseed  oil  ash,  ix,  187 

See  Osborne, 
VoRTMANN.    See  Messingtr, 
VoTNMBSSiu    See  VotaUk, 
VoTO&K  and  Vondra&ek.    Decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  solanine,  vii,  90 
and  VoTMBSSlL.     Detection  of  carbon  disul- 
phide  in  commerdal  bensols  and  naph- 
thols.  III,  336 
VouRNASOS.     Detection  of  lactic  add,  vii,  435 
DB   Vribs.     See  Boekhout, 
DB  Vrij,  J.  E.     Estimation  of  quinine,  vi,  513 

the  total  alkaloids  in  dnchona  bark,  vi, 

4S9 
DB  Vry.  Cinchona  alkaloids,  separation  of,  vi.  491 

Qninidne,  dnchonidne  and  amorphous  alka- 
loids, distinction  between,  vi,  545 

Qtiinidine  sulphate,  detection  of  other  alka- 
loids in,  VI,  535 

Qtsinine  chromate,  solubility  of  neutral,  vi, 

S14 
sulphate,  commercial,  detection  of   other 
alkaloids  in,  vi,  533,  537 
VuAPLART,  L.    Poppyseed  oil,  ix,  139 
VuLPUB,  G.    Assay  oi  diuretin,  vi,  594 
VuLTfi  and  Gibson.    Reichert  value  for  maise 
oil,  II,  140 
and  Logan.    Bromine  and  iodine  values  for 
fats  and  oils,  11,  37 
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Wachholdbr.     See  SckOmdcfff, 

Wackbr,  Lkonhard.     Sterol  substance  in  human 

fat,  DC.  227 
Wackbrnagbl  and  Wolpfbnstbin.     Sparteine. 

VI,  232,  234 
Wadb.     See  Smith. 
and    Panting.     Preparation    of    hydrocyanic 
acid,  VII.  464 
DE  Wablb.     Estimation  of  rosin  in  linseed  oil.  ix, 
200 
Separation  of  fatty  acids  in  oils  and  fats,  nc, 
X85 
VAN  DBR  Wabsdbn.    See  Van  Gijn. 
Wagbnaar.     Identification  of  purine  derivatives, 

nc  S2S 
Wagbr.     See  Dangeard, 

Wagnbr.     Alcohol,  estimation  of,  by  means  of 
the  refractometer.  i,  126 
Antimony,  estimation  of,  in  vulcanised  rub- 
ber. IV,  143 
Yeast,  chemical  composition  of.  i,  208 
See  Sprinkmeyer, 
and  Bryknbr.    Bomylene,  iv,  183 

RiNCH.     Estimation  of  sugar  by  the  forma- 
tion of  cupric  nitrate,  z,  335 
Wahlgrbn.     Isolation  of  glycocholeic  acid  from 

ox-bile,  viii,  4x3 
Wainwrzgbt,  J.  H.     Distinction  between  crude 

and  distUled  glycerin,  11,  476 
Walbum.     Deiection   of    turpentine    in    Venice 
turpentine,  iv,  79 
See  Btrtram, 
and  HOthig.     Composition  of  oil  of  cinnamon, 
111,443 
Waisum,    L.    B.     Detection    of    colophony    in 

copaiba  balsam,  iv,  90 
Waldbn.     Gallotannic  acid,  zx,  385 

Sot  Lauder. 
Waldbn,  P.     Molecular  weight  of  gall-tannin,  v, 

17 

Waldbr.     See  Abderkalden,  Gnekut  Crandmougin. 

Walker.    Casein,  estimation  of,  in  milk,  ix,  596 
Linseed  oil.  Foot's  test  for,  DC,  z86 
Potassium  ferricyanide,  {{reparation  of,  vii, 

534 
See  Bennelt,  Munson. 
and    Hamblt.    Transformation    of    urea    to 
ammonium  cyanate,  vii,  290 
Johnson.    Tetralkyl  ammonium  bases,  vi,  2 1 
Warburton.    Candle  nut  oil,  brominated 
gljrceridet  from,  iz,  149 
Oils,  insoluble,  bromide  values  for,  ll,  29 
Sardine  oils,  iz,  325 
Spem^    oil,    insoluble    brominated    esters 

from,  zi,  339 
Tung  oil,  action  of  bromine  on,  11,  155 
'     Whale  oil,  composition  of,  11,  229 
Wbiss.     Rideal-Wallcer  phenol  control,  iXi 

377 
Walkbr,  J.  and  Blackaddbr,  J.     Estimation  of 

carbon  and  hydrogen  by  combustion,  i. 

S8 
Walkbr.  Pbrcy  H.     Inks,  v,  669;  dc,  468 


Walkopp.      Bctimation     in     commercial    csae 

sugar  of  organic  matters  not  sugar,  z,  350 

WALUkCB.    Adulteration  of  ground  coffee,  vi,  670 

Solubility  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  viz,  525 

See  Lt9€n«,  Richardson,  Th€fmpsou. 

Wazxacb,  W.     AaaXynM  of  ash  from  Demerus 

cane  sugar,  i,  345 
Wallach.    Penchene,  zv,  184;  zx.  325 
Fenchone,  zv.  311 

a-Limonene  in  sweet  orange  oil.  iv,  359 
Nitrosochloridcs  of  terpenes,  zv.  167 
Phellandrene,  isomerides  of,  iv.  177 
Pinene  hydrochloride,  melting  point  of.  iv. 

181 
Terpenes,  zv.  166 
Terpineol,  zx.  343 
preparation  of,  zv,  380 
and  Grossb.     Sesquiterpene  in  pine-needle  oO. 
XV,  383 
Otto.     Synthetic  isomer  of  quinine,  vi,  503 
Wazxbnstbzn  and  Pzncx.     Iodine  values  of  fats 
and  oils  and  their  fatty  adds,  11.  392 
of  the  liquid  fatty  acids  from  lard.  11,  319 
from  rape  oil,  zz,  Z34 
from  tallow,  zz,  309 
Wallbr.     Estimation   of   hydrocyanic  sdd  ia 
vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  vii.  470 
See  V€Uy. 
Wallbrstbzn.     Phytoeterol  from  barley.  IL  aH 
Walpolb.    See  Barger. 
Waltbr.     Cedrol,  zv,  336 
Ichthulin,  vziz,  93 
Nitrocellulose,  detection  of,  in  artifidsl  silk. 
vzzz.  667 
Waltbr,  J.     Colour  change  in  moist  phenoL  iit, 

393 
Waltbbr.     Estimation  of  citral  in  essential  oijs, 

zv,  376 
Walthbr,  J.     Estii^ation  of  carvone.  zv.  216 
Walton.  W.    See  F.  W.  Richardson. 
Wankltn.    Fractional  distillation,  i.  19 
Van  DBR  Want.    See  Gtitd. 
Warburton.    See  Walker. 
Ward.    Guaiacum,  iv,  65 

See  Brown. 
Ward,  Marshall.    Culture  yeast,  z.  3zs 
Wardbn  and  Bosb.    Analyses  of  canned  oasts, 

vnz,  333 
Wardbn,   C  J.   H.    Cocataxmic  add  in  coca 

leaves,  vi,  344.  345 
Wardlb.    Appearance  of  different  varietieB  of 

silk.  vzn.  64Z 
and  Bbll,  Cartbr.    Silk,  weighting,  vul  65J 
WARDZ.BWORTH,  T.  H.     Spurious   ipecacusnhu. 

vzx,49 
Warb  and   Schuiiann.    Adulteration  of  tost 

oils,  zx,  143 
Warzngton.    Citric  add.  loss  of  addity  of  inioes 
by  concentration,  z,  S59 
Potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  table  ihowiag 
the  effect  of  some  adds  and  salts  os  the 
solubility  of,  z,  553 
Tartaric  add   liquors,   estimation  of  tots^ 
organic  adds  in,  z.  543 
test  for  lead  in  oommerdal,  zx.  loi 
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Warrbn.    Fractional  distillation,  i,  ao 
Specific  gravity  of  benxene.  iii,  303 
and  Storxr.    Rangoon  tar,  iii,  44 

Wnss.    Picrolonic   add  as  a  reagent  for 
alkaloids,  vi,  187 
Warrbn.  Brucb.    The  analysis  of  oils  by  their 

interaction  with  sulphur  chloride,  11.  40 
Wartbnburg.    See  Connstein. 
Wasowicz.    Reactions  of  atisine,  vi,  278 
Waterman.     Distinction    between    the    whites 
of  hen  and  duck  eggs,  dc,  621 
See  Boesektn, 
Waters  and  Tuttlb.     Estimation  of  sulphur  in 

rubber,  dc,  323 
Watson,  G.  N.    Test  for  cinchona  alkaloids,  ix, 

515 
Watson,  H.  J.    Glue,  vui,  602.  606 
Watts   and    Tbmpany.     Method   of    clarifying 
sugar  solutions,  i,  310 
Use  of  citric  add  for  the  inversion  of  sugar 
in  milk,  i,  370 
Wautbrs.     Detection  of  coconut  fat  in  cacao 
butter.  VI.  718 
Purfuraldehyde  test  for  sesame  oil,  11.  144 
Wat  and  Ogston.     Ash  of  various  roots,  vi,  655 
Weber.    Ebonite,  analysis  of,  rv,  144 

India-rubber,  acetone  extraction  of,  iv,  123, 
124,  135,  126 
analysis  of,  iv,  izo,  112 
hydrocarbon  of,  iv,  107 
latex,  transformation  of,  into  india*rubber. 

IV,  105 
percentage  of  resin  in,  iv,  z  i  x 
vulcanisation  of,  iv,  zzs,  zx6 
vulcanised,  analysis  of,  xv,  131 
substitute  in,  iv,  129 
tests  for,  IV,  Z18 
StePcUck, 
Webster.    See  Gsm,  NUrensUin. 
and  PURSBL.    Estimation  of  the  alkaloids  in 
nux  vonuca,  vi,  472 
Wbger.'    Driers  for  oils,  11,  359*  360 

Drjring  of  oils,  effect  of  external  influences  on 

the,  II,  347 
Linseed  oil,  refractive  index  of,  11,  338 
Wbcbr,  Max.    Valuation  of  resinate  driers,  iv,  35 
WHMABR.     Proteolytic  enssrme  in  yeast,  i,  2x2 
WBiGSND.    See  Beiistiin, 
WbigbLi,  G.    Optical  activity  of  oil  of  copaiba,  nr, 

85 

Wbigbun.    Alkaloids  of  sabadilla,  vu,  70 
Wexgnbr.    Serum  of  milk  obtained  by  predpi- 

tation  of  the  curd,  vuz,  197 
Weil.    Alternative  formula  for  carbinol  bases,  v, 
236 
See  AbdtrhaUUH^  Tsckirck. 
Weil,  H.    Homolka's  base,  v,  235 

See  P.  Landau€r, 
Wein.\  Table  for  the  estimation  of  maltose,  I,  363 
Wein,   a.    Estimation  of  naphthalene  in    coal 

gas,  IX,  267 
WbingXrtnbr,  E.    Colouring  matters,  artificial, 
classification  of,  v,  443 
basic,  examination  of,  v,  470 
detection  of,  from  meat  products,  vtii,  383 


•  Wbinschenk.    Use  of  polarising  microscope,  i.  41 
Weintraub.    See  Lunge. 
Wbxnwurm.     Detection  of  paraffin  or  rosin  in 

beeswax,  u,  257 
Wbisbbrg.     Presence  of  lactic  acid  in  molasses. 

VII.  429 
Wbxsbr  and  Donate.    Iodine  values  for  fatty 

adds,  IX,  X20 
Weiskb.    Precipitation  of  taimic  add.  v.  60 

Use  of  salicylic  acid  in  alkalimetry,  in.  476 
Weiskb,  H.    Peptones,  viii,  396 
Weiss.    See  Walker,  Warren, 
Weiss.  J.  M.    Phenol,  estimation  of,  ix.  270 

'  Naphthalene,  crude,  in,  249 
Weisweillbr.    See  Bertrand, 
Weith.    See  Redman.  * 

Weitzbl.    Compounds     which     retard     rennet 

coagulation,  viii,  130 
Weizmann.     Preparation  of  artificial  camphor. 

IV,  X92 

Welch  and  Chapman.    Precipitin  method  for 
the  identification  of  spedes  of  meat,  viii, 

275 
Wellenstbin.    See  Medicus. 
Wellbr.  a.     Test  for  quinine,  vi,  510 
Wellbr  and  Ribgel.     Use  of  the  hamoglobin  of 

pig's  blood  in  colouring  sausages,  viii,' 

381 
Welmans.     Estimation  of  dextrin  in  chocolate, 

VI,  7xa 
Welmans,  P.     Colour  tests  for  pepx>ermint  oil, 

IV,  375 
Welscb.    See  Windaus. 
Wbndb.     Detection  of  halogens  in  bensoic  add, 

IX,  279 
Wbndbl.    See  P.  Bkrlich. 
Wendt.    a-  and  ^'Methylnaphthalenes,  in,  25  x 
Wbnglkin.    Polarimetric  estimation  of  starch,  1, 

424 

Wentzel,  p.    See  P.  Kekrmann. 

Wbppbn.  H.    Test  for  morphine,  vi,  381 

Werdbr.    Estimation  of  fatty  alcohols  and  hy- 
drocarbons in  beeswax,  11,  258 

Werdbr,  J.    Examination  of  beeswax  with  the 
butyro-refractometer,  ix,  249 

Wbrigo.    Formation  of  cadaverine  in  the  pan- 
creas, VII,  348 

Werner.    See  BerihdoL 

Wbrnbr,  E.    Action  of  bromine  on  salicylic  add, 
ni.  480 

Wbrthbxmbr.    See  Tyrer. 

Wbrthbr.     Detection  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
milic,  VIII.  173 

West.     Detection  of  Prussian  blue  in  tea.  ix.  530 

West,  R.    See  G.  3.  Frankforter. 

Wbst-Kmigbts,  J.    Apparatus  for  the  exhaustion 
of  organised  tissues  by  solvents,  i,  78 
Exhauster  for  the  estimation  of  oils  and  fats 
in  very  small  quantities  of  material,  11.  s 

Wbstphal.  C.    See  O.  Schumm. 

Wethbrill.  C.  M.    Coeffidents  of  expansion  of 
oils,  XI,  50 

Wetzbl.     Conchiolin,  viix,  91 

Weyl.    Composition  of  silk-fibroin,  viii,  637 
Poisoning  by  Martins'  yellow,  v,  126 
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Wbtl,  T.    Test  for  craatinine.  vii,  314 
Whiffsn,  W.  G.     Homoquinine.  vi,  550 
Whipplb.    See  Jones. 
Wbitaxxr,  T.     Nitroeophenol  in  picric  acid,  in. 

585 

Whitby.     Estimation  of  gold  in  cyanide  solu- 
tions, VII,  494 
See  Cripps, 
Whitb.    See  Langmuir. 
and  AVBRY.     Add  i>rodttced  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  milks,  VIII,  224 
Ball.     Estimation  of  naphthalene  in  spent 

oxide,  IX,  368 
BSAITHWAITB.     Melting  point  of  cocoa  fat, 

VI,  701 
Thomas.     Refractive  index  of  China  wood 
oil.  IX,  19a 
Whitb,.  J.     Caper  tea,  vi,  638 
Whitb,  T.  P.    Action  of  tin  on  the  animal  or- 
ganism, VIII.  339 
Whitblbv.     Wool-keratin,  viii,  684 
Whitfbild.    See  Pickles, 
Whitlbv.    See  Moore. 

Whitnby.    Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  viii,  523 
Whittbudgb.    See  Chapman, 
Wkympbr.    See  Caldwell, 
Whympbr,  R.    Cocoa  and  chocolate,  vi,  685 
Wichblhaus.     Structure  of  cachou  de  Laval,  v, 

375 

WiCHifANN.     Detection  of  coumarin  in  vanilla. 
DC,  306 
Milk-albumin,  viii,  131 

WiBCHMANN.  Examination  of  liquid  sugar  pro- 
ducts, I.  334 

Wbicsicann,  p.  G.  Use  of  acetic  acid  in  clarify- 
ing beet-sugar  solutions  with  lead  ace- 
tate. I,  3xa 

WIBCHOWSKI.    Estimation  of  hippuric  acid,  vii, 

395 
WiBGAND.     See  BeilsUin, 
WiBLAND.     Estimation  of  creatine  and  creatinine, 

DC,  610 
VAN  DBR  WiBLBN.     Opium,  assay  of,  DC,  506 

Estimation  of  codeine  and  narcotine  in,  vi, 

393 
WiBNBR.     Globulins,  viii,  px 

Separation  of  globulin  and  albumin  in  serum. 
VIII,  66,  483 
WlGGBRS.     Preparation  of  pure  potassium  cya- 
nide, VII,  473 
WiGNBR,  G.  W.     Tea,  analyses  of,  vi,  ^04 
Extract  from,  vi,  62a 
Moisture  in,  vx,  603 
Sodium  chloride  in,  vi.  60s 
Tin  in  canned  meats,  viii.  338 
Wljs.     Habl's  process  for  the  determination  of 
the  iodine  value  of  fats  and  oils,  11,  31 
Linseed,  foreign  seed  in,  11,  323 
Oil,  constants  of,  ii.  350 
specific  gravity  of,  11,  33  x 
Macassar  oil,  unsaponifiable  mktter  in,  11, 194 
Sesame  oils,  iodine  values  of.  11,  143 
WijsiiAN  and   Rbijst.    Detection    of    coconut 

oil  in  butter  fat,  11,  284 
Wilbbrt,  M.  L    AsafoBtida,  iv,  94     . 


WiL,BY.     Alcohol,  estimation  of,  in  a  liquid  by  the 
boiling  point  method,  i,  126 
Lactose,  removal  of  protein  matters  from  milk 

for  the  optical  estimation  of,  1,  368 
Lard.  American,  grades  ol,  n,  3x7 

free  add  in,  n,  319 
Meat,  composition  of,  vm,  262 
Nitrogen,  estimation  of  in  pickle  for  meat 

curing,  viii.  368 
Oils  and  fats,  modifications  of  the  bromine 

thermal  process  for,  11,  61 
Starch    sugar,    determination   of    dextrose, 
maltose  and  dextrin  in,  i.  381 
and  EwBLL.     Polarimetric  estimation  of  milk. 
I.  369;  vin,  1 59 
Pbnnington.     Detection  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  meat   by  microecopic  examina- 
tion, vxn,  3x3 
WiLBY.  H.  W.     Eflect  of  benxoic  add  and  ben- 
soates  in  food,  iii,  405 
Use  of  acetylene  in  polarimetric  work.  i.  42 
WiLGBRODT.    See  Claus, 
WiLHBLM  and  Mbistbr.    Iodine  value  for  oii- 

dised  linseed  oil,  DC,  189 
WiLHBLM,  P.    Extraction  of  hydrastine.  vi,  565 
WiLHBUl,  P.     Estimation  of  tannins,  v,  94 
WiLKiB.     Phenols,    estimation   of.    in  essential 
oils.  DC,  3S7 
Salicylic  add,  estimation  of,  Dc,  301 
test  for.  DC,  300 
WmaB,  J.  M.    Lead,  detection  of.  i.  s68;  dl  102 

^-NaphthoU  estimation  of.  ix,  269 
Wilkinson.    See  BennetL 
and  Pbtbrs.     Detection  of  heated  milk,  vin. 
168 
Will.    Explosives,  test  for.  in.  615 
Hydrastine,  vi,  564 
Yeast,  cell  wall  of,  i.  306.  207 
Culture,  x,  315 

Proteolytic  enssrme  in,  i,  21a 
Vitality  of,  I.  2x0 
See  Preund,  Lindner,  Nanmann,  Reinter- 
and  Casagrandl     Cell  wall  of  yeast,  i.  ^06 
Will,  R.    See  P,  H»Ul, 

Will,  Watson.    Roasting  of  coffee,  vl  649 
WiLLCOCK  and  HopKUts.    Hydrolysis  prodncts 

of  Zein.  vni.  107 
Williams.    Belladonna,  alkaloid  in,  vi,  313 
Codeine  sulphate,  estimation  of,  oc,  500 
Copals,  add  value  of.  iv,  55 
Essential  oils,  iodine  value  of,  iv,  239*  24* 
Pats  and  oils,  bromine  values  of,  ix,  27*  38 
Fish,  analyses  of.  DC,  6a  x 
Gold  extraction,  use  of  cyanogen  bromida 

in,  VII.  461 
Linseed  oil*  change  of  composition  of,  oa 
boiling,  II,  346 
composition  of.  11.  339 
mean  molecular  weight  of  the  fatty  adds 
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detection  and  estimation  of,  in  a  mix- 
ture, I,  5x7 
separation  of,  i,  5x5 
by  distillation,  i,  519 
and    if o- valeric  add,    distinction  between, 

I,  5^5 

aldehyde.     See  Acetaldehyde, 

esters,  detection  of,  i,  490 

ether.     See  Ethyl  acetate, 
Acetin  method  for  the  estimation  of  glycerol,  u» 

460 
Acetine  blue,  v,  3a7t  3a8 
Aoet-methyanilide.    See  Methyiacetanilide, 
cfAoetnaphthalide,  vi.  1 13 
/f-Acetnaphthalide,  vi,  1x3 
Aoeto-acetic  add,  vn,  400 

Arnold  and  LipUawakep,  reaction  for,  vn,  40Z 
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Aceto-acetic  add,  Bondi  and  Schwars'  reaction 
for.  vn,  401 
detection  of«  in  urine,  vii.  401 
estimation  of,  DC,  577 

by  the  PoUn-Hart  method,  ix,  577 
in  blood.  IX.  577 
in  urine,  cc.  S77 
Gerhardt's  reaction  for,  vxi.  401 
Acetone,  i,  Z04,  256 

assay  of  commercial,  i,  109 
V.  Bitto's  test  for,  vii,  40a 
detection  of,  i,  105;  vii.  401;  dc  577 

in  urine,  i.  107;  vii.  40Z 
estimation  of,  I,  107;  cc,  576 
by  Denigte'  method,  i.  Z07 
by  Jolles'  method,  i.  107 
in  blood,  cc,  576 
in  urine,  i.  108;  vii,  404;  cc.  576 
in  wood  naphtha,  i,  100 
Prommci's  test  for.  ix,  577 
Legal 's  nitroprufeide  test  for,  i,  Z05;  vii.  40a; 

DC.  577 
Lteben's  iodoform  test  for,  i,  105;  vii.  401; 

IX.  577 
Penzoldt's  indigo  test  for,  vii,  40a 
Reynold's  mercuric-ozide  test  for,  vii.  40a 
salicylaldehyde  test  for.  i.  Z05 
Acetonyi  salicylate,  iii,  503 
Acetophenone,  lil,  437 

estimation  of,  m,  428 
Acetphenetidines.     See  Phenac^tins, 
Acetyl  value  for  fats,  oils  and  waxes,  il.  32 
Acetyl-A-amido-phenyl  salicylate,  in,  503 
Acetylene,  in,  8 

commercial,  lii.  8 
analyses  of,  in,  9 
dilution  of,  in,  10 

estimation  of  hydrogen  phosphide  in,  in, 
9,  10  • 

sulphide  in,  in,  9 
purification  of,  in,  10 
detection  of,  in  cases  of  i>oisoning,  in.  10 
estimation  of.  in.  9 

preparation  of  calcium  carbide  for,  in.  i  z 
pure  blue,  v,  602 
sky  blue,  v,  600 
Acetylenes,  in,  7 

action  of,  on  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cuprous 

and  silver  salts,  in,  7 
cuprous  derivatives  of,  in,  7 
and  other  hydrocarbons,  distinction  between, 

in.  7 
and  paraffins,  separation  of,  in.  3 
silver  derivatives  of,  in,  7 
Acetyl-salicylic  acid,  in.  503.  504;  nc.  306 
Acetyl-solangustidine,  DC,  54< 
Ac6tyl-trimethylcolchic  add.    See  Colchicttiu, 
Achillea  oil,  iv,  432 
Add,  alizarin  black,  SNT.  v.  56a 
blue  BB,  V,  223.  59a 

GR,  V,  222 

brown  BB,  v,  618 
dark  blue  SN,  V.  600 
direct  green  G,  V.  57^ 
green,  v,  22a 


Add.  aliaarxtt  grejr  O,  v.  566 

ted  B,  V,  554 
anthracene  brown  R«  v.  6x6 

red  3  B.  v,  5S6 
aso  rubin,  v,  459 
black  8  B,  V.  56a 
blue  6  G,  V,  344;  974 
brown  G,  v.  163,  166,  6zo 

R,  V.  163.  z66,  6zo 
ceriae,  v,  249 
cyanine  BD,  v,  598 
eosin.     See  Tetrahromfiuortsesin. 

5  B,  v,  554 
green,  v.  242.  278.  453.  570 

(bluish),  V.  278 

D,  V.  242,  278 

extra  cone  v,  278 

J.  J.,  V,  24a 

M.  y.  242.  378 

SOP,  V,  24a 
greens,  v.  462 

magenta,  v,  249.  268,  452,  46a.  541 
maroon,  v,  249 
milling  scarlet,  v,  200,  548 
naphthol  yellow,  v.  457 
ponceau,  v,  152 
rfaodamine  R,  y,  556 
rosamine  A,  v,  308 
violet  4B  extra,  v.  258.  276 

6B,  v,  258,  268.  376,  606 

7B,  V.  368,  604 

BB,  V,  606 

5  BK  (Kalle)  6  BN,  7  BN.  5  BNS.  6  BNa 
7  BS,  6  BW,  y,  268 

4  BN,  y,  258,  a68,  606 

4  R.  V.  308 

4  RS,  y.  258.  282,  606 
violets,  y.  258.  462 
yellow,  y,  137.  Z38.  Z4i*  '44 

D,  y,  138,  145 

G.  y,  138,  144 

GO,  y,  146 

S,  y,  128 
Adds,  animal,  yii,  357;  nc,  569  • 

aromatic,  in,  391 

and  aliphatic  comparison   between,  in, 

391 

classification  of,  in,  39a 
basidty  of,  comparison  between,  in.  555 
estimation  of,  in  potable  spirits,  i.  195 
fatty.    See  under  FaUy. 
vegetable,  i.  485 
colour  reactions  of,  i,  486 
salts  of,  reactions  for,  i.  486 
Acme  yellow,  y,  139 
Aoolyctine.  vu  37S 
Aconine,  vi,  264 

Aconite  alkaloids,  vi,  253;  DC.  487 
assay  of,  yi,  279;  oc,  488 
classification  of,  yi,  255 
toxicology  of,  yi,  283;  dc  489 
assay  of,  yi,  279;  oc  488 
physiologically,  yz,  282 
detection   of,    toxioologically.  vi,   283:  a. 
489 
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Aconitine.  vi.  236,  258;  ix,  487    . 

constitution  of.  vi,  358;  tk,  4S7 

derivatives  of*  vi.  a6a 

estimation  of,  vi.  aSo;  oc,  488 

hydrolysis  of,  vi,  263 

phannacology  of.  vi.  287 

reactions  of.  vi,  261 

salts  of.  VI.  360 

toxicity  of.  vi,  359t  283;  oc*  4^9 

pseudo-Aconitine.  vi,  355.  356.  370 

salts  and  derivatives  of,  vi,  370 
Aconituin  napellus,  alkaloids  of.  vi.  353;  ix.  487 

vulparia.  aUcaloids  of.  ix,  488 
Acorn  starch,  i.  4x3 
Acridine.  in,  37a;  vi,  163 

colouring    matters.     See    under    CbUmring 
matters^ 

hydrochloride,  vx«  163 

nitrite,  vi.  164 

orange,  v,  362,  363,  366.  461.  58  a 
R.  V.  366 

picrate,  iii.  2731  ^76;  vi,  164 

red.  V.  461 
B.  v.  289.  302 

2  B.  V.  302 

3  B.  V,  289,  302 
BB.  V,  289 

sulphite.  VI.  164 

yellow,  v.  366.  461 
Actolein.  i,  255 

formation  of  from  glycerol.  11.  453 
Acryb'c  acid  series.     See  Oleic  acid  series  of  acids. 
Adenine,  vi.  596;  vii,  321.  336 

preparation  of,  from  molasses  residues;  ix. 
568 
Adix>ocere.  11.  397 
Agalma  black  B.  V,  $62 
Agathin.  in.  503 
Agar-agar,  1.  437 

commercial,  diatoms  in.  i,  438 

detection  of.  in  cream,  viii,  X93 
Agaric  add,  TV,  5 

Agmatine,  guanidylbutylamine,  vii.  350 
Agrostemma-sapotoxin.  yxi.  X38 
Agttrin.  VI,  595 
Air  yeast.    See  Yeast,  air. 
Airol.  in,  534 
Ajowan  oil.  rv,  432 
Alanine,  vii,  249 

separation  of  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  viii.  35 
d-Alanine  and  <f-valine,  separation  of.  ix.  563 
Alban,  rv,  6,  158 
Albumin,  viii,  91 

and  casein,  separation  of.  viii.  155 

detection  of,  in.  504 

egg.     See  Egg  albumin, 

estimation  of.  in  milk,  viii,  155 
in  peptoniaed  milk,  viii,  3x9 

glue.  vin.  631 
Albuminoids,  vni.  581;  DC  604 

classification  of.  vin,  582.    See  also  Selero' 
proteins. 
Albumins,  vin.  33 

and  globulins,  difference  between,  viii.  33 


Albumins,  vegetable,  vin,  94 
Albumose,  vin.  91 
Alcohol.    See  Bihyl  aleohol. 
Alcohols.  I.  85;  IX.  I 

add  derivatives  of.  x,  485 

estimation  of  in  essential  oils,  xv.  337.  264 
in  potable  spirits,  i.  187 

neutral  derivatives  of.  i.  227;  oc  x8 

resin,  nr.  3 

sesquiterpexie.  DC.  344 
Alcoholysis  of  fats,  n,  13 
Aldehyde.    See  Aeeialdehyde, 

green,  v,  570 
Aldehydes,  i.  253 

colour  reaction  of,  with  add  rosaniline  and 
sodium  sulphite,  i.  354 
with  diasobensene-sulphonic  add  in  the 

presence  of  free  alkali,  i.  355 
with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  i,  355 

compounds  of,  with  add  sulphites,  i,  354 

estimation  of,  i.  355,  356 
in  potable  spirits,  i,  X97 

formation  of,  i,  353 

in  essential  oils,  xv.  355 

oxidation  of,  x.  354 

properties  of.  i.  354 

reduction  of,  i,  254 
Alder-bark,  analysis  of.  v.  67 
Alder-tannin,  v,  7 
Aleppo  galls,  reactions  of,  v,  49 
Aleuritic  add,  xv,  5 
Algarobilla.  v,  37 

reactions  of.  v.  50 
Algarobo.  reactions  of.  v,  so 
Algin.  VIII,  622 

soluble,  VIII.  623 
Alginic  add.  vxix.  623 
Algols  blue.  CP.  K.  3G.  v,  537 

bordeaux,  v.  537 
3B.  paste,  v.  556 

brown  B,  v.  538 

dark  green  B.  v.  574 

green  B.  v.  538 

orange  R.  v.  535.  556.  584 

pink  R,  V,  536 

red  B.  v.  536 
5G.  V,  536 

scarlet  G,  v,  536.  55a 

yellow  3G,  R.  v,  S35 
Aliphatic  and   aromatic  adds,   comparison  be- 
tween, in.  391 

hydrocarbons,  xii.  x 
Alisarin.  v.  306.  463.  469.  S4a.  604 

and  its  allies,  detection  lof.  in  fibre,  v.  335 

and  pur  purine,  distinctions  between,  v.  3x5 

black,  v.  463*  558 

P.  V,  332 

S,  V.  2x8.  222 
SW..  V.  2x8 

and  aniline  black,  distinction  between,  ▼, 
227 
blue  V.  209.  220.  463.  588.  593 
A.  AB.  DNW,  P,  GW,  R.  v.  330 
black  B,  V,  560 
SW,  V.  3X8 
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Alisarin,  blue.detection  of,  v,  447 

logwood  in  the  presence  of,  v,  408 

S,  y,  310,  aao 
detection  of,  v,  445 

soluble  powder,  ABS,  y,  aao 
bordeaux,  v,  463.  544 

B,.BD,  G,  GG,  V.  320 
brilliant  green  G,  ▼,  573 
brown,  v,  a  18.  463,  6zo 
cardinal,  y,  333 
carmine,  Y,  ao8,  330 
chrome  black  S,  y,  564 
commercial,  v,  3x5 

dye  test  for,  y.  334 
cyanine,  y,  463 

G,  V.  330 

R,  Y,  330,  58S 
cyanol  B,  Y,  596 

violet  R«  Y,  60S 
dark  green,  Y,  333 

W.  Y.  574 
detection  of.  Y,  447 

in  purpuiin,  Y,  szj 
direct  blue  BB,  Y,  596 
for  violet,  v,  ai8 
garnet  R,  y,  ssa 
GG,  V,  Y,  544 
green,  Y,  30a 

B,  Y,  346,  353 
G.  Y.  346.  35* 

S.  V,  330 

SW,  V,  570 
indigo  blue,  Y,  586 

S,  Y.  330 

irisol  R,  y.  608 

maroon,  v,  330,  543 

No.  I,  No.  6,  No.  10,  ▼,  Yi;  CA.  GD,  GI, 

lePRP.  RG.  RX,  PSC.  SC,  SX.  SX 

extra  SDP  X.  Y,  3x8 
oil.     See  Turkey^td  oil* 
orange,  y,  309,  463 
A,  AG,  AGP,  N,  OG,  OR.  y,  3x8 

G,  Y,  333 

WS,  Y,  580 
paste,  V,  315 
powder  W,  Y,  308 
red  PS,  Y,  554 

S,  Y,  330,  460 
sapphiroU  SB,  Y,  598 
S,  Y.  445.  543 
violet.  Y,  236.  304 
WS  or  S,  Y.  308 
WS,  W,  SA,  Y,  330 
yellow,  V,  220 

A,  Y,  2x8,  469.  580 

C,  V,  2x8 
PS,  Y,  190 
SG,  Y,  586 

GG,  R,  V,  X40,  143,  463 

X>aste,  V,  582 
Alisarin-sulphonic  add,  Y.  208 
Alkali  blue,  v,  252,  270,  462 

3B,  V.  588 

4B.  V,  590 

6B,  Y,  253.  370,  455 


Alkali,  blue  commercial,  y.  253 
D,  Y,  253,  370 

R»  V,  4S5 

use  of.  as  an  indicator,  n.  zo 
XG,  V,  370 
brown,  y,  153 
crixnson,  i6z;  v,  552 
dark-brown  G,  X09  y,  6x4 
fast  red  R,  y,  550 
green,  Y.  270,  570 
new  brown  D,  y,  6x6 
orange  G,  y,  584 
red,  V,  178,  548 

brown,  2R,  Y,  6x4 
violet.  Y.  606 
6B,  Y,  270 
ydlow,  v.  X40 
R.  Y,  584 
Alkalies,  detection  of,  inorganic  substances,  i,  63 
Alkaline   earths,   detection   of.   in   otganic  sab- 
stances,  I,  63 
Alkaloid  in  cheese,  Yxxi,  350 
Alkaloids,  aconite.     See  Aconiu  alkaloids. 
areca.  vi,  208 

calabar.    See  Calabar  alkaloids. 
cinchona.     See  Cinekona  alkaloids. 
colchicum.     See  CoUkicum  alkaloids. 
conium.    See  Conium  alkaloids^ 
gelsemium.     See  GHsemium  alkaloids. 
ipecacuanha.     See  Ipecacuanha  alkaloids. 
in  coca  leaves,  assay  of,  Yi.  344,  345 
lupine.     See  Lupins  alkaloids. 
mydriatic.    See  MydruUic  akaloids. 
of  curare,  Yi.  474 
of  ergot.    See  under  Brgol. 
of  sabadilla.     See  SabadiUa  alkaloids. 
of  stavesacre.     See  Stavesacre  alkaloids. 
of  the  hellebores.     See  HelUborss,  alkaloidM, 
opium.     See  Opium  alkaloids. 
pepper.     See  under  Pepper, 
pomegranate.     See  Pomegranate  alkaloids. 
reaction  of.  with  adds,  Yx,  202 
salts  of,  VI,  202 

strychnos.     See  Strycknos  alkaloids. 
vegetable,  vi,  167;  vii.  z 
behaviour  of,  with  various  indicators,  m. 

5S6 
classification  of,  vx,  206 
colour  tests  for.  vi,  197        , 
estimation  of.  vi,  178;  ix«  Z79 
by  Keller's  process,  YZ.  Z79 
with  iodine,  vi,  190 
volumetrically,  vi.  z8z 
with  Mayers'  reagent,  vi,  Z9z 
exhaustive  methylation  of,  yi.  204 
formation  and  fxmction  of,  in  plants,  vx. 

z68;  IX,  477 
Prdhde's  reagent  for,  vx,  200 
hydrolysis  of.  vx,  203 
isolation  of,  vi,  17  z 

by  Kippenberger*s  process,  vz,  Z78 
by  the  Stas-Otto  process.  YZ,  Z77 
liquid  volatile,  isolation  of,  Yl,  Z77 
nomenclature  of,  vz.  170  . 
occurrence  of,  vi,  167 
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Alkaloids,  vegetable,  predintants  for,  DC.  479 
properties  of,  VI,  183;  oc,  479 
reactions  of,  vi.  185 
with  alkalis,  vi,  303 
with  auric  chloride,  vi,  196 
with  bromine,  vi,  189 
with  Dragendorfl's  reagent,  vi,  190 
with  iodine,  vi,  189 
with  Mayer's  reagent,  vi,  191 
with  mercuric  chloride,  vi,  296 
with  methyl  iodide,  vi,  304 
with  oxidising  agents,  vi,  305 
with  picric  acid,  vi,  x86 
with  picrolonic  add,  vi,  187 
with  platinic  chloride,  vi,  196 
with  potassium  permanganate,  vi,  197 
with  Scheibler's  reagent,  vi,  z88 
with  Sonnenschein's  reagent,  vi,  187 
with  tannic  acid,  vi,  187 
test  for  the  presence  of,  in  plant  materials, 

VI,  171 
volatile,  vi,  307.  336;  nc,  480 
estimation  of,  vx.  307 

Alkanet,  v,  433,  636 

detection  of,  in  wines,  i,  x8x 

Alkannin,  v,  433 

Alkasal,  iii,  488 

Alkyl  quinolines,  vi,  155 
tartrates,  i,  539 

AUant<An,  vii,  363 

Allen-Marquardt  method  for  the  estimation  of 
higher    alcohols  in    potable    spirits,  i, 

187 
Allihn's  method  for  the   estimation  of   sugars 

gravimetrically.  t.  333 
Alloxantin,   formation    of.  from   uric   acid,  vii, 

363 
AUoxyproteic  add,  vil,  407 
Allspice  oil.     See  Pimento  oil, 
AHyl  phenols  in  essential  oils,  iv,  390 
colour  reactions  of,  rv.  399 

isothiocyanate.     See  Mustard  oU,  volaHU, 

sulphide,  rv,  300 

thiocarbimide,  xv,  300 
Allylene  dichloride,  i,  373 
Alms's  tannin  reagent  for  miUe,  vui,  XS5 
Almond  extracts,  estinoation  of  bensaldehyde  in, 

III.  4x9 
flavour.  III,  436 
oil,  IX,  69.  X03;  IV,  433;  DC,  139 

Bieber's  test  for  peach-kernel  and  apricot- 
kernel  oils  in,  II,  X04;  IX,  X39 
commercial,  adulteration  of,  n,  X03 
composition  of,  11.  X03 
detection  of  apricot-kemd  oil  in,  zx,  X03; 

IX,  X39 

of  aimchts  oil  in.  11,  X03 

ci  lard  oil  in,  11,  X03 

<d  olive  oil  in,  11.  103 

of  peach-kernel  oil  in,  11,  X03 
Kreis'  phlorogludnol  test  for,  n,  Z04 
nixed  fatty  adds  from,  u,  los 
wtric  add  test  for.  11,  X04 
oleoref  ractometer  value  for,  ii«  44 
wftter,  bitter,  hi,  436 


Almonds,  bitter,  essence  of.  xii.  436 
essential  oil  of.  iii,  430;  oc,  349 
assay  of.  xii,  433 
detection  of  alcohol  in,  iii.  434 
benzoic  add  in,  iii.  436 
bensyl  chloride  in,  iii,  433 
chlorobenzaldehyde  in,  iii,  433 
hydrocyanic  add  in,  xiz,  434 
nitrobenzene  in,  in,  434 
Alo-emodin,  vu,  148,  150 
Aloes,  VII,  137;  IX,  549 

Bomtr&ger's  test  for,  vn,  144,  146 

coknmercial.  vii,  143 

Cripps  and  Dymond's  test    for.  vii,    145, 

146 
detection  of.  vn,  144,  X49 
in   drugs   containing   hydroxy-methyl-an- 
thraquinones,  vii,  149;  ix,  549 
estimation  of  aloln  in.  vii.  147 

in  mixtures,  vn,  151 
Fluckiger's  test  for,  vn.  145.  146 
Klunge's  test  for.  vn.  144.  146 
preparation  of  aloXn  from,  vn,  141 
tests  for,  VII,  144 
Uganda,  vn,  147 
valuation  of,  vn,  147 
Aloln  from  Barbadoes,  vu,  139 
commercial,  vn,  143 
estimation  of,  in  aloes,  vn,  X47 
prejMration  of,  from  aloes,  vn,  141 
test  for  blood,  vni,  534 
Alc^s,  VII,  X37 

classification  of,  vn,  139 
Aloresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Alphol,  in,  498 
Alpine  blue,  v,  370 
Alsace  green.    See  Dinitroresorcino 

J.  V,  130 
Alstol.  n.  488 
Alum,  detection  and  estimation  of,  in  bread,  z, 

459 

Logwood  test  for,  in  flour,  z,  457 
Alumina  cream,  jyrepaiation  of,  x,  309 
Aluminium  acetate,  i,  5x0 

oleate,  zi.  4x1 

palmitate,  ix,  397 

phenol-^ttlphonate,  zzz«  395 

salicylates,  in,  488 

thiocyanate,  vn,  547 
Alypine,  detection  of,  ix,  495 
Amandin,  viii,  X09 
Amaranth,  v,  150;  ix,  453 

separation  of.  from  the  other  ooal-tar  colours 
in  meat  products,  vni,  383 
Amber,  iv,  X3,  x8 

oil  of,  rv,  31 
Ambrette  oil,  xv,  432 
Amethyst,  V,  454t  46z 

deteotion  of,  v,  445 

violet,  v,  338 
Amic  adds,  vn,  906 
Amides,  preparation  of,  vu*  904 
Amido-G-add.  vi,  Z33 
Amido-naphthol  red  sB,  V,  S54 
o-AmidoHMlicylic  aoid«  uit  503 
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Amines,  vi,  x ;  ix,  469 

and  ammonia,  compariaon  between  reactions 

of,  YI.  zi 
detection  of,  vi,  4 
estimation    of,    volnmetrically    by    SchjfF's 

process,  vi,  9 
physical  properties  of.  vi,  la 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary,  distinctions 

between,  vi,  4,  8 
separation  of,  by  acetylation,  vi,  5 
by  Delaine's  method,  vi,  7 
by  Hinsberg's  method,  vi,  4 
by  Hofmann's  method,  vi,  S 
from  tetraalkylammonium  salts,  vi, 
in  vinasses.  vi.  Z5 
Amino>acetic  acid.    See  GyeocoU. 

salts  of.  VII,  2ZI 
Amino-acids.  vii,  ao6,  212;  ix«  575 
estimation  of,  ix,  575 

nitrogen     by     Sdrensen's     formaldehyde 

method,  zx,  56Z 
in  urine,  vii,  408 
esterification  of,  ix.  56Z 
formation  of,  in  blood,  ix,  575 

by  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins,  vzxz,  18 
in  proteins,  table  df,  vii,  270 
isolation  of,  vzi,  2z8 
mono-,  estimation  of.  vii.  262 
formed    by    the    hydrolysis    of    proteins, 
separation  of,  viii,  2Z 
ninhydrin  test  for,  zx»  560 
piciolonates  of,  ix,  562 
putrefaction  bases  derived  from,  vii.  345 
reactions  of.  vii.  217 
separation  of.  vii.  2z8;  ix,  561 
Sdrensen's  estimation  of.  vii,  262 
table  of,  VII,  2Z3 

Van  Slyke's  estimation  of,  vii,  263;  ix.  560 
Aminoasobensene,  v,  456 
Amino-bensene.    See  Aniline, 

Sttlphonic  acids,  vi.  6z 
a-Amino-ff o-butylacetic  add.    See  Ltucin; 
Ami  no-compounds,  vii,  203 

estinuition  of  in  plant  products,  vii,  238 
table  of,  VIZ,  207 
#-Amino-diphenylamine,  v.  205;  vi.  97 
Aminoethane-sulphonic  add.    See  Taurine, 
4-^Amino  ethylglyozaline,  vii,  349 
3-/9-Aminoethylindole,  vii.  35  z 
Aminoglutamic  add.    See  Cluiamine. 
ot-Amino-glutaric  add.    See  Glutamic  acid, 
o-Amino-^hydrozypropionic  acid.     See  Serine. 
«r-Amin<H'-iminasolyl-propionic  add.      See  His- 

tidine, 
a-Amino-o-naphthol,  v,  206 
^-Amino-flt-naphthol,  v,  206 
i-Amino-8-naphthol-2:4-disulphonic  add,  vi,  127 
z-Amino-8-naphthol-3:6-disulphonic  acid,  vi,  127 
z-Amino-8-naphthol-4:6-disulphonic  add,  vi.  128 
z-Amino-2-naphthol-4-sulphonic  add,  vi,  Z26 
i-Amino-2-naphthol-6-Sttlphonic  add,  vi,  Z26 
i-Amino-8-naphthol-4-sulphonic  acid,  vi,  127 
2-Amino-8-naphthol>3:6-disulphonic  add,  vi,  Z28 
2-Amino-z-naphthol*4-sulphonic  add,  vi,  Z27 
2-Amino-8-&aphthol-6-«ulphonic  add,  vi.  Z27 


t. 


Aminonaphtholi.  VI,  125 

Aminonaphtholsulphonic  adds,  vi.  ia6 

Amino-pentamethyl  beosene,  vi.  74 

Amino-^phenaoettn,  vi.  104 

^-aminophenol,  v.  206 

Aminophenols.  vz.  97 

a-Amino-propionic  add.    See  Alanime. 

6-Aminopurine.     See  Adenine, 

Amino-resordnol,  v,  206 

Amino-sucdnamic  acid.     See  Asparagine. 

a-Amino-valeric  acid.     See  Valine, 

cf-Amino-n-valeric  add.  vii.  348 

Ammonia  and  amines,  comparison  betweea 
tions  of,  VI,  zz 
detection  of  pyridine  in.  vi.  13  7 
estimation   of,   in   decomposition    of   m 

IX.  6Z2 

in  peptonised  milk.  viii.  220 
pyridine  in,  vi.  138 
in  spent  gas  purifying  mass,  viz,  523 
method  for  the  estimation  of  formaldehyde 
and  methylamines.  separation  and  esti- 
mation of.  VI.  z8 
and  trimethylamine,  estimation  of  a  mlzture 
of.  IX,  469 
Ammoniacum.  iv.  91*  zx.  3Z5 

oil,  IV.  432;  K.  432 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  quinine,  vf.  533 
Ammonium  acetate,  z,  506 
bensoate,  ix.  285 
cjranate.  vn.  538 
cyanide,  vii,  472 
ferrocyanide,  vii,  506 
hydrogen  urate,  vu,  379 
malate.  i.  535 
create,  11,  41  z 
ozalurate,  vzi,  362 
picrate.  iii,  585 
stearate.  zi,  400 
sulphate,  commercial,  estimatioa  ci 

nium  thiocyanate  in,  vii.  545 
tartrates,  z,  554 
thiocyanate.  vii,  544 

estimation  of,  in  spent  gas  porif  sring 
Vll,  551 
urate,  viz,  38a 
calculus,  VIZ,  387 
AmmoresinotannoU  iv,  4 
Amphicreatinine,  viz,  3Z7 
Amygdalin,  vzz,  zoa 

decomposition  of,  vzz,  463 
Amygdonitiile  gluooeide,  vn,  Z02 
Amyl  acetate,  l,  249 

separation  of,  from  alcohols,  x.  249 
alcohols,  detection  of  butyl  and  hesyl 
pounds  in.  i.  253 
separation  of.  from  amyl  acetate,  1.  249 
nitrite,  i.  250 
assay  of.  i.  253 
commercial,  i.  25Z 
.  preparation  of,  i,  250 
tests  for,  I,  250.  25  z 
txo-Amyl  nitrite,  l,  250 

tso-Amylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn,  345 
Amylase.    See  Diastase. 
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Amylia.    See  DcxlHti. 
Amyloid,  vm,  91 
o-Amirrin,  iv,  3 
^Amyrin,  ii,  488;  nr,  3 
Amyrol.  iv,  387.  396;  iz.  343 
a-AmyroI,  n,  488 
Analcen.  vi.  159 
AnaliTBis.  definition  of  .  !•  z 

ultimate,  i,  57 
Anamirten,  vn.  164 
Anchovy  batter,  oc,  6az 
Anchnaic  add,  v,  43a 
Anchtuin.  v,  43a 
Andropogon  oils,  iv,  303;  oc,  34s 
Anethole,  iv,  255,  291,  392 

estimation  of,  in  anise  oil,  iv,  942,  313 
in  fennel  oil,  iv,  242 
Angelic  add,  iv,  328;  vii,  75 
Angelica  oil,  iv,  310,  433;  ix.  350 

Japanese,  iv,  3x1 
Angola  copal,  iv,  5a 
Aagoetura  oil,  nr,  433 
Anhydrodigitozigenin,  vn,  tz8 
Anhydio-ecgonine,  vi,  338 
Anhydrolupinine,  vi,  aa7 
Anhydfopilosine,  oc«  538 

physiolagical  action  of,  oc,  540 

salts  of.  oc,  53S 
Anilides.  vi,  8a 
Aniline,  v,  ao5;  vi,  51 

acetate,  vi,  6z 

black,  V,  31a,  463*  558 

and  aUaarin  black,  distinction  between, 

V,  aa7 
constitution  of,  V,  3x3 
in  paste,  v,  314 

blue,  spirit  soluble,  v,  a84 

blues,  y,  aso,  a5z 
sulphonated,  v,  asi 

detection  of,  vi.  58 
in  acetaniUde,  vx,  85 

estimation  of,  vx,  59 
in  commexdal  dimethylaniline,  vi,  9a 

greens,  v,  a59 

bomologues  of,  vx,  51,  63 

hydrochloride,  vx,  59 

oils.  vx.  74 
assay  of ,  vx,  7S 
composition  of,  vx,  76 
manufacture  of,  vx,  74. 

orange,  v,  363 

oxalate,  vx,  6z 

oxidation  of,  vi,  56 

•phosphate,  vx,  6z 

pink,  v,  333 

red,  V,  a78,  47a 
detection  of,  in  sausages,  vixx,  38Z 

reduction  of,  VI,  57 

salts  of,  vx,  59 

sulphate,  vx,  6z 

•ulphonic  adds,  vZt  6z 

tailings,  vi,  81 

tests  for  pure,  vx,  78 

violet,  V,  334 

yellow,  V.  X34.  360,  363 


Aniline,  jrellow,  R,  v,  156 
Anilines,  alkylated,  vi,  88 

substituted,  vi,  88 
Anilinophenosafranine,  v,  3a6 
Animal  fats.    See  TaUow  group  of  fats, 

and  non-drying  vegetable  oils,   distinction 

between.  11,  85 
oleins.    See  Lard-oU  group  0/  oils. 
tannin,  v,  7t  a7 
Anime  resin,  iv,  xa,  57 
Anise  aldehsrde,  xix,  500 

oil,  IV,  a44.  349,  3iii  433;  oc.  351 
and  star-anise  oil,  distinction  between,  iv. 

314:  oc,  351 
estimation  of  anethol  in,  iv,  3x3 
methoscyl  number,  iv,  34a 
Anisic  add,  ixi.  507 

alddiyde,   estimation  of,   in  essential  oils. 

DC,  337 
Anisidine  ponceau,  V,  Z48 
Anisol  red,  v,  148,  48a 
Anisole,  iix.  394 
Anisolines,  v,  399,  306 
Annatto,  v,  408,  430,  578,  637 
detection  of,  in  butter,  v,  603 
in  milk,  vxii,  169 
Annamese  beeswax,  u.  369 
Anthemene,  xv,  338 
Anthemol,  iv,  338 
Anthesterol,  ii,  488 
Anthracene,  iii,  36x,  367 
add  blue.  aR,  v,  603 
behaviour  of,  with  bensol  chloride,  iii.  a8o 

with  chromic  add,  iix.  379 
blue  S,  V,  330 
black  C,  V,  568 
SWX.  V,  593 
WG,  V,  333 
WR,  V,  333 
brown,  v,  six,  6zo 

R.G.,  V,  3x8 
chromate  brown  BB,  V,  6x6 
chrome  red  A,  v,  554 

violet  B,  V,  608 
compound  of,  with  picric  add,  iii,  375 
crude,  anthraquinone  test  for.  iii,  38a 
assay  of.  iii,  380,  383 
constituents  of,  xii,  365 

behaviour  of,  with  antimonous  and  bis- 
muthous  chlorides,  in,  377 
bensal  chloride,  xii,  380 
chromic  add,  in.  278,  aSo 
solvents,  XII,  274 
compounds  of,  with  picric  add.  in,  274 
detection  and  separation  of.  in.  273 
estimation  of,  in.  276 
detection  of  carbasole  in,  in.  28a 
paraffin  in,  in,  28X 
phenanthene  in,  in,  383 
phenylnapthylimide  in,  in,  282 
estimation  of  paraffin  in,  in,  281 
dihydride,  in,  265 
effect  of  solvents  on,  in,  262,  274 
estimation  of ,  in  tar  and  pitch,  iii.  285 
green,  v.  303 
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Anthracene,  hexahydride,  iii.  265 

reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  iii,  a?? 

red.  V.  186 

violet,  V.  304 

yellow,  V,  aao,  580 
BNrV.  158 
^-Anthracene,  iii,  363 
Anthracite  black  B,  v,  179 

D,  V,  SS8 
Anthracyanine  3  GL,  v,  596 
Anthraflavone  G,  v,  535 
Anthragallol,  v,  an,  az8,  537 
Anthranoyl-lycoctonine,  iz,  488 
Anthrapurpurin,  v,  a  13,  a  18,  463 

and  aUsarin,  distinction  between,  v,  ais 

and  flavopurpttrin,  distinction  between,  v, 
ai4 

detection  of,  v,  447 
Anthraquinone,  iii,  963 

blue  SR,  V,  598 

effect  of  solvents  on,  in,  974 

green  GXN.  v,  S74 

test  for  crude  anthracene,  ill,  a8a 

violet,  V,  608 
pseudo-Anthrene,  in,  969,  975,  979 
Antiarigenin,  vii,  194 
Antiarin.  vii,  193 
Antiarose,  vii,  194 
Antifebrin,  vi,  85 

and    phenacetin,     distinction    between   Vi, 
103 
Antimonial  wine,  i,  553 
Antimonin,  vii,  447 
Antimony,  detection  of,  in  organic  substances.  l. 

64 

Antinosin,  iii,  557 

Antipyretics  derived  from  quinoline,  vi.  156 
Antipyrine.  vi,  37.  48 
derivatives,  vi,  45 
detection  of  adulterants  in,  vi,  44 

in  pyramidone,  vi,  49 
estimation  of,  vi,  43;  ix,  470 

in  migrainine,  vi,  47 
Eiippenbeiger's  method  for  the  estimation  of. 

VI,  43 

nevralteine  and  pyramidone,  distinction  be- 
tween, VI,  48 

Pharmacopoeia  requirements  for,  vi^  41 

salicylate,  in.  491 

tests  for,  DC,  470 
Antithermin,  vi.  36 
Antozyproteic  add,  vii,  407 
Apiole,  IV,  955,  991*  998 
Apocodeine.  vi,  395 
Apollo  red,  v,  150 
Apomorphine,  vi,  365,  387;  DC,  499 

hydrochloride,  vi,  388;  iz,  499 
Apopin  oil,  iv,  433 
Aporeine,  vi,  396;  DC,  501 
Aposafranine,  v,  319 
Apricot-kernel  oil,  11,  69t  105;  DC,  199 

Bieber's  test  for,  11,  104 

detection  of,  in  almond  oil.  11,  103;  K,  199 

Kreis*  phlorogludnol  test  for,  11,  104 

nitric  add  test  for,  11,  104 


Arabic  add,  preparation  of,  from  gum  arsbic, 

I.  440 
Arabin  and  dextrin,  distinction  between,  i,  439 
Arabinoee,  i,  400 

redudng  power  of,  ac«  69 
Anchidic  add.  formation  o£,  in  the  estiaatioii  of 
arachis  oil,  11,  95 
in  arachis  oil,  n,  93 
estimation  of,  11,  loz 
percentage  of.  11,  96 
in  rape  oil,  11,  193 
Arachis  oil.  11,  69,  91;  dc,  196 
arachidic  add  from.  11,  96 
Bellier's  test  for,  dc,  196 
constituents  of,  11,  91 
detection  of,  11,  93 
in  almond  oil,  n,  103 
cottonseed  oil  in,  n,  zoz 
in  olive  oil,  n,  99, 117 
poppy  oil  in,  11,  loi 
rape  oil  in.  11,  109 
sesame  oil  in,  11,  10 1 
in  sesame  oil,  11.  146 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of.  m, 

148 
estimation  of,  11,  93f  98 

crude  arachidic  add  in,  n.  101 
isolation  of  arachidic  and  lignoceric  acidi 

from,  II,  93 
oleorefractometer  values  of,  il,  44.  9a 
properties  of,  11.  91 

fatty  adds  from.  11,  93 
Renard's  process  for,  DC.  197 
Arachnoidisctts  Bhrenbergii  in  commerdal  sgar- 

agar,  i,  438 
Aramdendrene,  iv,  339 
Arbadn,  viii.  91 
Archil,  v,  636,  637 
red,  v,  161 
substitute,  v,  148 
extra,  v,  150 
G.  3  VN,  V,  150 
Arctic  sperm  oil.    See  Sptrm  oU,  Aretk, 
Areca  alkaloids,  vi.  908;  DC.  480 
Arecaidine,  vi,  9iz 
Arecaine,  vi,  910 
AreooUdine,  DC,  480 

hydrochloride,  OCt  48O 
Arecoline,  vi,  909 

salts  of,  VI,  909 
Aigentol,  VI,  z6o 
Azginine,  vi,  999;  vn,  960;  ix,  695 

estimation  of,  by  Van  Slyke's  proccn.  vni.  Sa 
and  histidine,  separation  of.  vni.  99 
separation  of  from  the  prodncts  of  pcotctn 
hydrolysis,  vnt,  99 
Algol,  I,  543 

analysis  of,  by  the  Goldenbefg  1907  method, 

1.545 
AMay  of,  I,  545 
detection  of  lead  in.  i,  568 
estimation  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrsts 
by  Oulman's  method,  t,  545 
Argols,  London  method  for.  DC,  100 
Aridne,  vx,  500,  547 
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Aristoquinine,  DC,  518 
Annour's  extract  of  meat,  viii,  398,  402 
Arnica  oil.  nr.  434 
yellow,  V.  158 
Amidiol.  11.  488 
Arnold  and  Lipliawsk/'s  reaction  for  aceto-acetic 

acid,  VII.  401 
Aromadendral,  nr,  336,  341 
Aromatic  acids.     See  Acids,  aromatic. 
Arrowroot,  i,  4x7 

adulteration  of,  z,  417 
etarch.  Maranta,  i,  4i3,  4x5 
Natal,  I,  412 
Arsenic,  detection  of,  l,  63 

in  glycerin,  xi,  472,  474 
in  oxganic  substances,  I,  64,  75 
in  vinegar,  1,  504 
estimation  of,  i,  63 
in  hoxM,  VII,  184 
in  malt,  i,  146 
Arsenical  ptomaines,  vil.  355 
Artemisia  bitters,  vii,  151;  cc,  550 

oil.  IV,  434 
Arum  starch,  i,  413 
Asafostida,  rv,  93;  oc,  3x6 
.  oil.  nr,  95.  434;  IX,  317 
tincture  of,  rv,  95 
Aflai»oL    See  Abrastoi. 
Asaresinotannol,  zv,  4 
Asarole,  rv.  355t  39X>  397 

identity  of,  with  d-linalol,  DC,  383 
Asarone.    See  Asarole. 
Asarum  Canadense  oil,  iv,  397,  434 

Buropcum  oil,  iv,  397,  434 
Asbolin.  iii,  349 
Ash,  alkalinity  of.  x,  74 
analysis  of.  i,  74 

from  organic   substances,  estimation  of,  i, 
7a 
ordinary  constituents  of,  i,  73 
Asparagine,  viii,  234 

estimation  of,  vii,  241 

in  plant-products,  vii,  337 
isolation  of,  from  vegetable  juices,  vti,  239 
preparation  of  aspartic  acid  from,  vii,  240 
Asparox.  ix,  614 
Aai>artic  acid,  vii,  240 

estimation  of,  in  protein  hydrolysis,  DC,  592 
separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  viii,  37 
Asphalt,  III.  57;  DC,  340 

absence  of  ox3rgen  in,  iii,  91 
action  of  petroleum  spirit  on  varieties  of, 
III.  63 
sulphuric  add  on,  iii,  99,  xoo 
adulteration  of,  in,  63 
analysis  of,  in,  69.  73 

comparison  of  methods  for.  in.  88 
by  Linton's  method,  in,  86.  89 
by  Sadtler's  method,  in.  87.  89 
results  of,  in,  88 
artificial,  in,  93 
bromine  absorption  for,  in.  93 . 
composition  of,  in,  60 
detection  of  coal-tar  pitch  in,  in,  65 

47 


Asphalt,  determination  of  consistency  of.  in,  69 

flowing  point  of,  in,  76 

loss  on  heating,  in,  73,  76 

melting  point  of,  zx,  343 

physical  properties  of,  xii,  75 

softening  point  of,  in,  76 
drip  point  of,  DC,  343 
dttcitility  of,  DC,  343 

estimation  of  bitumen  soluble  in  naphtha, 
III,  80 

in  crude  petroleum,  ixi,  54 

fixed  carbon  in,  in,  81 

mineral  matter  or  ash  in,  nx.  79.  84 

in  mineral  oils,  dc.  346,  349 

organic  matter,  insoluble  in.  in,  79.  84 

sulphur  in,  in,  84;  dc.  347 

total  bitumen  in,  11,  77 

water  in.  in,  73 
examination  of.  in,  59 
float  test  for.  dc,  343 
fluxed  with  paraffin  oils,  estimation  of  paraffin 

in,  in.  83 
fluxes,  in,  95;  DC,  343 

analysis  of,  in,  97 

determination  of,  loss  of  water  of,  in,  96 
specific  gravity  of,  ni,  95,  loz 

physical  properties  of,  zzi,  9s 
hydrocarbons  in,  in,  93 
iodine  absorption  for,  in,  93 
lutes,  tests  of,  in,  98 
manufactured,  zzi,  64 
mastics,  physical  tests  for,  in,  97 
natural,  and  coal-tar  pitch,  distinction  be- 
tween, zii,  64 

estimation  of,  in  presence  of  artificial,  ix, 

34s 
and  petroleum,  separation  of,  DC,  345 
occurrence  of,  in,  58 
penetration  of,  in,  73 
products,  detection  of  in  tars,   by  the  di- 

methylsulphate  test,  DC,  278 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  mineral  matter  in 

varieties  of.  in.  63 
refined,  in,  58 

examination  of,  izi.  74 
soft,  composition  of.  in.  6z 
substitution  of  coal-tar  pitch  for,  m,  63 
sulphur  in,  in.  93.  93 
systematic  examination  of,  with  solvents  of 

fixed  purity,  in,  90 
ultimate  composition  of,  in,  90.  93 
for  vamish-maldng,  in,  63 
volatility  factor  of,  ni,  88 
Asphaltene.  in,  59 

Asphaltic  oils,  estimation  of  x>araffin  in,  in,  83 
Asphalt-paving  mixtures,  zil.  65 
penetration  of,  in.  98 
Philadelphia  specifications  for.  1x1.  65 
physical  tests  for.  in,  97 
specifications  for,  in,  67 
standard  method  of  sizing  and  separatisg 

aggregate  in,  in.  73 
tensile  strength  of,  in,  98 
Asphaltum.    estimation  of  paraffin  in,  lu,  8a; 

IX,  344 
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Aspbaltttm,    natural,  detection  of,    in    coal-tar 

distillate,  ix,  377 
Aipirin.  Ill,  503.  504 

estimation  of  salicylic  add  in,  ix,  306 
Assay,  definition  of  •  I,  i 
Atisine.  vi,  2S5,  277 

alkaloids,  vx,  255 
Atlas  orange,  v,  139 

rod,  V,  15a,  54* 
Atophan,  effect  of  ingestion  of,  xz,  570 
Atractylol.  iv,  387;  ix,  343 
Atractylene,  XV,  353,  387 
Atroglyceryl  tropeine,  vi,  30a 
Atrolactyl  tropeine,  vi.  30a 
Atropamlne,  vx,  391,  398 
AUopic  add,  vx,  393 
Atropine,  vx,  391,  394;  ix,  490 

commercial,  vx,  396 

estimation  of,  ix,  493 

hydrolysis  of,  vi,  391 

hyoacyamine  and  hyoadneb  distinctions  be- 
tween, vx,  303 

methobromide,  vx,  296 

reactions  of,  vi.  303;  xx,  491 

salts  of,  W,  396 

tests  for,  VI,  303;  tx.,  491 

toxicologies!  detection  of,  vi,  309 

and  veratrine,  distinction  between,  vx,  307 
Atrosdne.    See  i-Scopdamin: 
Attar  of  roses.    See  Otto  c^  roses, 
Aubipine.  xxi,  500 
Auramine,  v,  331,  457,  461,  578 

detection  of,  v,  445 

I,  II,  III,  v,  333 

G,  v,  233 

O,  V,  33a 
Aurantia,  v,  laa,  xap.  463, 466, 576 
Aoreosin,  v,  396 
Auric  chloride,  use  of  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids, 

VI,  196 
Aurichlorbensaconine,  Vi,  364 
Auxin,  V,  360,  370,  463,  469*  540 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Auronal  black,  v,  378 
Aurotine,  v,  370,  463,  583 
Azdrod's  process  for  the  estimation  of  rubber 

in  vulcanised  rubber,  xv,  134 
Azalin,  v,  359 
Asarin.  v.  606 

S.  V,  136,  543 
Asindone  blue  GR,  V,  328 
Asine  colouring  matters.    See  under  CdUmring 
matters, 

blue,  V,  327 

green,  v,  461,  570 
GB,  TO,  S,  V,  328 

scarlet,  v,  328 
Asines,  constitution  of,v,  3x7 
Aso  add  black,  3  BL  extra,  v.  564 

yellow,  V,  X39 
Asobensene  red,  v,  x6x 
Aso-black,  v,  164,  172 

blue,  V,  196 
Aso-blue.  V,  X93,  466,  588 
Aso-brown  O.  v,  148 


Asocarmine,  v,  340,  463,  544 

B.  G.  V,  338 
Asococdn  7  B,  v,  x6i,  x63,  x68 

3  R,  V.  X48 

Aao-colouring    matters.     See    under  Colosrjif, 

matters, 
Aso-compounds,  secondary,  v.  160 
Aso-corinth,  V,  196 
Aso-eosin,  v,  150.  543 
Asoflavine,  v,  139*  X43,  146,  580 

S,  V,  146 
Aso-fuchsin  B,  V,  Z54«  544 

G,  V,  154.  544 

4  G  extra,  v,  552 
Aso-green,  v,  244,  270,  570 
Aaoimide,  vx,  37 
Asolitmin,  v,  439 
Asomauve,  v.  X93 

N,v.  606 
Asomerino  black,  BB,  V,  566 
Asonigrin,  v,  172 
Aso-orange  R,  v,  196 
Aso-orseillin.  v,  X78 
Asophenine  blue  R,  G,  v,  592 
Aso-phloxine,  v,  554 
Asophor  red,  v,  203 
Aso-reds,v,  146 
Aao-rubin  S,  v,  150 
Aso-turkey  red.  v.  156 
Aso-violet,  v,  184,  604 
Aso-wool  blue  B.  v,  6qo 

violet  7  R«  V,  608 
Asoxy  colouring  matters.    See  under  Cdonin 

matters, 
Aso-ydlow,  V,  139,  146 
AsuUne,  v,  251,  270 
Asuiine,  v,  251,  346,  462 

B 

Babool  bark,  reactions  of,  v,  48 

pods,  reactions  of.  v,  51 
Backhousia  dtriodora  oil,  iv,  434 
Baden  add,  vx,  12  z 
Badiana  oil,  IV,  434 
Baeyer's  add,  vx,  Z2X 
Bagasses  oil,  n,  zip 

comparison  of  with  oJiva-fcenNl  oil  iXi  "9 
Balata,  xv,  156,  Z58 
B81e  blue,  v,  3^5 

Ballistite,  application  of  Abd  teit  to.  in.  599 
Balsam,  African,  xv,  83 

Canada.    See  Canada  balsam. 

Copaiba.    See  Copaiba  balsam, 

Gurjun,  xv,  88,  444 

Maracaibo,  iv,  83 

Maranham,  xv,  83 

Maturin,  xv,  83 

Oregon,  xv,  79 

Peruvian.    See  Permwian  teilssa* 

Tolu.    See  Tolu  balsam. 
Balsam-fir  oU,  xv,  434 
Balsams,  iv.  13,  74 

aromatic,  xxx,  448;  xx,  294 
analysis  of,  in,  454 

dxmamic,  xu,  453t  xx,  295 
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Bamboo  oirare.  vi,  475 

fibres,  microscoiuc  appearance  of,  in  i>aper,  i. 

475 
Bananas,  i,  463 

«jo-BarbaloIn,  vii,  148 

Barbaldns,  vii,  139 

Baifoed's  reagent,  preparation  of,  i,  333 

Barium  caprate,  i.  5^5 

caprylate,  i,  5^5 

citrate,  i.  557 

cyanate,  vn,  53S 

cyanide,  vii,  475 

ethyl  sulphate,  x,  239 

oxalate,  i,  528 

platinocyanide,  vn,  534 

Bttcrate,  i,  340. 

thiocyanate,  vii,  547 

ifovalerate,  i,  525 
Bark,  estimation  of  tannin  in,  v,  94 

mallet,  oc,  396 
Barley,  i,  463 

azudirsis  of,  nc,  5 

estimation  of  starch  in,  i,  423;  oc,  76 

flaked,  composition  of,  i,  464 

flour  and  oatmeal,  analysis  of  a  mixture  of, 

I.  418 

germs,  alkaloid  of,  vii,  36 

leuoosin  of,  viii,  104 

and  malt,  differences  between,  i,  133 

proteins  in.  vxii,  X03 

roasted.    See  under  Roasted  mo//. 

starch,  i,  41a,  415 
Barretol,  in,  309 
Barsilowsky's  base,  vi,  66 
Barwood.  v,  43i»  5SO,  637 
Base  oils.    See  Blown  oils. 
Bases,  animal,  vn,  195;  ix,  560 
classification  of,  Vli,  X95 

imino,  vn,  303 

putrefaction.    See  Ptomoints, 

tetralkylammonium.    See   Tetraikylammo' 
nium  hosts* 
Basil  oil,  iv,  434 
Basle  blue,  v,  588 

BB,  V,  3^8,  46Z 

R,  V,  3a8,  46X 

RS,  BBS,  V.  46a 

S,  V,  3s8 
Bassia  butirracea,  oc,  Z47 

latafolia,  iz,  146 

longifolia,  ec,  146 

mottleyana,  DC,  149 

tallow,  n.  7X*  176;  DC,  146 

tozisperma,  dc,  148 
Bassorin  and    dextrin,    distinction    between,   i, 

439 
Bastard  cotton  oiL     See  Kapok  oil, 
Baudouin  test  for  sesame  oils,  11,  143,  30X 
Baum6's  hydrometer,  i,  8 

Table  for  comparison  of  degrees  of,  with  spe- 
cific gravity,  i,  14;  dc.  4 
of  different,  with  true  specific  gravity, 
I,  zo 
transformation  of  specific  gravity  into  de- 
grees Baum6  (rational),  i,  za 


Bavarian  blue  BSP,  v,  a54 
DBF,  V.  a55.  a8o 
DSP,  V,  a7a,  S90 
spirit  soluble,  v,  aso 
XL,  v,  a74 
Bay  oil.  IV,  3X4.  435 

California,  iv,  316,  435;  dc,  3sa 
Bdellium,  iv,  98.  zoo 
Bean  starch,  l,  4za 
Beans,  cacao.    See  under  Cacao. 
Bechi's  silver  ziitrate  test  for  cottonseed  oil.  11,  Z36 
Beckerite,  nr,  z8 
Beck's  hydrometer,  i,  15 
Beech-nut  oiL    See  Beech  oil. 
Beech  oil,  n,  13 z 

Beechwood  creosote  oil,  composition  of  in,  35a 
Beef,  canned,  vni,  336 

analyses  of,  viii,  333 
comi)osition  of,  vzzi,  369 
dried,  vixi,  367 
essence  of,  Vixi,  393 
extract,  analjrsis  of  viii,  430 
creatiiiine  and  creatine  in,  vxii,  413 
cubes,  vni,  4Z9 

and  yeast  extract,  comparative  composi- 
tion of,  vni,  419 
fat,  n,  73,  304 
crystallisation  of.  n.  3z8,  33z 
detection  of,  in  lard,  n,  33z 
frosen,  viiz,  35 Zt  353 
lean,  comi>osition  of,  viii,  305 
tallow,  n,  308 
Beer,  i.  149 

composition  of,  i,  X50 
detection  of  bitter  substances  in.  i.  z6t 
duldne  in,  vn,  303 
hop^ubstitutes  in.  vn,  zpi 
picric  add  in,  zxi,  581 
salicylic  add  in.  i,  Z63;  in,  478 
estimation  of  arsenic  in,  i,  148 
carbon  dioxide  in,  i,  Z57 
extract  in,  I,  Z57 
fluorides  in,  i,  Z63 
mineral  constituents  of,  i,  z6o 
saccharin  in,  i,  Z64 
sulphates  in,  x,  z6z,  Z63 
total  nitrogen  in,  i,  zs7 
unfermentable  matter  in,  i,  157 
finished  the  stability  of,  z,  Z64 
optical  method  of  determining  alcohol  and 

extract  in,  z,  Z56 
preservatives  in,  z,  Z63 
specific  gravity  of ,  DC,  zz 
Beer-vinegar,  i,  498 

Beer- wort,  estimation  of  alcohol  in,  i,  Z56 
original  specific  gravity  of,  i.  isit  Z55 
Beeswax,  11.  73i  343 

add  value  of,  zz,  346,  353 
action  of  ether  on,  11.  343 

solvents  on,  li,  343 
adulteration  of,  n,  348 
analysis  of.  n,  346,  359 
annamese,  n,  369 
bleaching  of,  n,  344 
effect  of,  on  the  constants,  n,  345 
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Beeswax.  Buchner's  number  for  n,  356 

butyro-refractometer  values  for,  11,  249 

and  cerasin.  distinction  between,  iii«  57 

cerotic  acid  in,  11,  243 

Chinese,  11,  268 

detection  of  adulterants,  ii,  248 

artificial  colouring  matters  in,  11,  262 

camaaba  wax  in,  11,  261,  271 

ceresin  or  paraffin  in,  11,  257 

colophony  in  11,  256 

free  stearic  add  in,  11,  255 

hydrocarbons  in,  11,  258 

Japan  wax  and  other  fatty  substances  in. 

II.  255 

paraffin  wax  in,  DC,  151 

spermaceti  in,  11,  260 

wool  wax  in,  11.  261 
distillation  of,  il,  243 
ester  value  for,  11,  253 
estimation  of  ceresin  in,  ii,  258 

cerotic  acid  in,  ii,  246 

in  complex  candle  mixtures  by  Hehner's 
method.  11,  262 

t^tty  alcohols  in,  11,  258 

msrridn  in,  11,  247 

paraffin  in,  xi,  258 
free  adds  in.  11,  243 

from  combs  five  years  old,  analysis  of,  11.  262 
group  of  waxes,  11,  242 
Indian.  11,  268 
iodine  value  of,  il,  254 
melissic  add  in,  li,  244 
melting  point  of,  ll,  251 
msrricin  in,  11,  244 
IMiraffin  hydrocarbons  in,  11.  243 
ratio  of  the   ester  and  acid    values   of.  11, 

254 
refractive  power  bf  varieties  of,  11,  250 
saponification  value  of,  11,  246,  253 
separation  of  from  honey,  11,  242 
solidifying  point  of.  11,  251 
solubility  of.  in  chloroform,  11,  249 
specific  gravity  of.  11,  350 
unsaponifiable  matter  from,  11,  261 
Wdnwurm's  test  for,  11,  257 
yellow,  II,  242 

Beet,  estimation  of  sugar  in,  i,  360 
sugar,  I,  338 

average  composition  of  ash  of,  i.  348 
molasses  from,  i,  357 
purity  of.  I.  352 
solutions  clarifying  of ,  i,  3 1 2 
juice,  analysis  of,  i,  360 

Belladonna,  assay  of,  vi,  311.  314;  QC,  492 
plaster,  vi.  315 

Belladonnine,  vi.  291,  399 

Belmontine  oil,  in,  118 

Bence-Jones  protdn,  vui.  91 

Bengal  blue,  v,  327 

Bengaline,  v,  327 

Benguela  copal,  iv,  51 

Benin  copal,  ix,  3x0 

Benne  oiL     See  Sesame  oiL 

Bensacetin,  in.  503 

Bensacottine.  vi.  263 


Benzal  chloride  test  for  solid  hydrocarboos.  in,  aSo 

green,  v.  241,  278 
Bensaldehyde.  in,  417;  dc,  286 
assay  of,  iii,  423;  iz,  288 
estimation  of,  m,  419;  DC,  286 
green,  v,  241 
Bensanalgen,  vi,  159 
Bensanilide,  vi.  87 
Bensene,  ni,  199 

action  of  bensal  chloride  on,  nx,  280 
bromine  on,  in,  203 
chlorine  on,  in,  203 
oxidising  agents  on,  in,  203 
Bensenb-carboxylic  add.     See  BenwoU  aetd. 
Bensene,  commercial,  in,  20I6.  222 
distillation  of,  in,  207,  229 
estimation  of   available    beniene  in.  nt 

207 
grades  of,  ni,  208 
spedfic  gravity  of,  m,  328.  229 
tests  for,  in,  208 
crade.  estimation  of,  in  denatured  alcohol,  i. 

1x3 
derivatives,  nomenclature  of.  in.  200 
detection  of.  in.  204 

petroleum  spirit  in«  lu,  241 
thiophenin,  in,  2x0 
estimation  of,  in,  206,  207 
carbon  disulphide  to,  in.  228 
thiophen  in,  in,  2xx 
hexahydride,  in,  204 
hexahydrides.    spedfic  gravity  and  boiliof 

points  of.  Ill,  201 
production  of.  from  coal-tar.  iii.  3oa 
properties  of,  in.  202 
nag.  KekuU's  theory  of  the.  in,  199 
separation  of.  in  mixtures,  ui.  304 
from  petroleum  spirit,  ni,  341 
thiophen,  in,  211 
aeries,  members  of  the,  ni,  X99 
specific  gravity  of,  in.  203 
and  toluene,  differences  between*  in.  315 
Beasenedicarboxylic  adds.  in.  541 
Benserythrene,  in.  270 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  add,  m,  379 
compound  of,  with  picric  add,  in,  276 
Benseugenol.  in,  4x6 
Bensidine,  vi,  108 

colouring    matters.     See    under    Calomrimt 
•  matters, 

estimation  of ,  vi,  X09 
test  for  blood,  viii,  534 
Bensin,  in,  xxx,  1x3 

for  degreasing,  nx,  116 
petroleum,  purified,  in,  1x4 
Bens-ct-naphthalide,  vi,  1x3 
Bensoates,  in,  409 

detection  of,  in  milk,  viu,  X73 
estimation  of  benxoic  add  in.  ix,  3S3 
metallic,  in,  414;  iz.  285 

analysis  of,  in,  4x2 
See  also  under  Parent  substance, 
Bensoasurin.  v,  590 
G,  v,  X84,  588 
3G.  V,  x84.  590 
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Benao-black,  S,  v,  558 
blue,  V.  500 
G,  V.  186 
5G,  V.  188 
R.  V.  194 
Benxo-bltte  black,  R,  V,  558 
Benso-brown.  v,  610 
B.C..  V,  x66,  610 
Benso-chrome  brown,  G,  v,  6x4 
Benso-dark  green,  2G,  v,  57a 
Benso-fast  heliotrope,  aRL,  v,  606 
red.  GL,  v,  554 
Bcarlet.  7BS,  v,  55a 
violet  R,  V,  608 
yellow,  4GL  extra,  v,  584 
Benxoflavine.  ▼,  36a,  368,  461,  580 
Bensoflavone,  production  of,  v,  361 
Benxo-green,  BB,  v,  57a 
Benso-^rey,  v,  x8o,  560 

S,  V,  560 
Bensoic  acid,  zii,  403.  404;  xz,  a79 

and  cinnamic  acid,  melting  points  of  mixtures 
of.  III,  436 
separation  of,  iii,  437 
commerdal,  iii,  406 

detection  of  ammonium  chloride  in,  xii,  407 
chlorinated  compounds  in,  iii,  407 
cinnamic  acid  in,  in,  407 
essential  oil  in,  lu,  408 
halogens  in,  ix,  a  79 
hippuric  add  in,  in,  406 
salicylic  acid  in,  in,  406 
sugar  in,  ui,  407 
derivatives  of,  in,  403 
detection  of,  in,  409;  iz,  a 79;  a8a 
in  butter,  11,  3xz;  m,  410;  ix,  a8a 
in  cinnamic  acid,  ift,  437 
in  coffee  extract,  ix,  a8a 
in  cream,  vixi,  X90 

in  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in,  436 
in  foods,  in,  410;  iz,  a8o 
in  meat  and  fats,  ix,  a8i 
in  milk,  vui,  X73;  xx,  aSo 
in  saccharin,  in,  430 
in  wine,  in,  4x0;  xx,  a8o 
effect  of,  in  foods,  in,  405 
estimation  of,  in,  411;  ix,  a83 
in  ketchups,  in,  4x3;  ix,  a84,  a85 
in  meat,  ix,  a85 
in  milk,  iii,  413;  ix,  a84 
in  sausage,  ix,  6x9 
extraction  of,  from  flesh  products,  iix,  41  x ; 

DC,  a8x 
formation  of,  ni,  404 

in  urine,  ix.  574 
from  gum  benxoin,  in,  406 
Jonescu  test  for,  xx,  a8o 
occurrence  of,  in  resins,  iv,  a 
Pharmacopoeia  requirements  for,  ix,  379 
properties  of,  in,  405 
reactions  of,  ix,  379 
tests  for  the  origin  of,  m,  408 
aldehyde.     See  Benxaldtkydt, 
anhydride,  in.  417 
chloride.     See  BenwoyUkloHde. 


Benxoic  add,  esters,  in.  415 
o-Bensoic  sulphinide.     See  Saccharin. 
Bensoin.  analysis  of,  in.  451 

Padang.  in.  450 

Palambang,  in,  450 

Penang,  in,  450 

Siam.  in.  449 

Sumatra,  in,  449;  oC  a94  1 

tincture  of.  ni,  453 
Benxo-indigo  blue,  v,  x86 
Benxol.    See  Betueiu,  commercial. 

commercial,  sepazation  of  thiophen  in.  in. 

a35 
Benzolin,  in,  xxx,  1x3 

Benxols,  commercial,  assay  of.  in,  225.  234;  ix, 
a6o 

bulb-tube  test  distillation  for.  in.  233 

dehydration  of,  in,  235 

detection  of  carbon  disulphide  in,  in,  226 

estimation  of  bensene  and  its  homologuex 
in.  III,  239 
carbon  disulphide  in,  in.  226 

retort  test  distillations  for.  in.  230 

varieties  of.  in.  233 
Benxo-nitrol  black,  v,  564 

brown,  G,  v,  614 

developer,  v,  6x6 
Benxo-oUve,  v,  188 
Benxo-orange,  R,  v,  x8o,  580 
Benxo-pure  blue,  v,  x88 
Benxo-purpurin,  B,  v,  194,  aoa,  540 

4B,  v,  X77.  19a,  544 

6B,  V,  X9a 

xoB,  V,  X84,  540 

use  of,  in  colouring  sausages,  vin.  381 
Benxo-red,  SG,  v,  554 
Benxoresinol,  IV,  3 
Benxosol.  in,  345.  4x6 
Benxosulphinidum.     See  Sauharin. 
Bensoyl  chloride,  in,  417 

oxide.    See  Bentoic  anhydridt, 

tropeine,  vi.  30X 
Benxoyl-aminoacetic  add.     See  Hippwic  acid, 
Benxoyl-cystin,  vix,  345 
Benxoyl-ecgonine,  vi,  336 
Benxoyl  emetine,  DC,  543 
Benxoyl  glycine.     See  Hippuric  acid, 
Benxoyl-guaiacol,  in,  345t  4x6 
Benxoyl-methyl-guanidine,  vii,  307 
Benxoyl-peeudotropine,  vi,  34X 
Benxoyl-sarcosine,  vii,  373 
Benxyl  add  black,  BB,  v,  568 

alcohol  and  monohydric  phenols,  distinction 
between,  ni,  a  88 

benxoate,  in,  4x6 

blue.  S,  v,  600 

chloride,  detection  of,  in  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  ni,  433 

dnnamate,  in,  439 

fluorescdn.  v,  457 

salicylate,  in,  496 

violet,  v,  358.  373,  46X.  473.  604 
Benxylamine  and  toluidines,  physical  distinctions 

between,  vi,  64 
Benxyl-oe-naphthylamine,  vi,  xi6 
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Berbftmine,  vi.  563 
Berberine.  v,  360;  vi,  551;  DC,  saz 
constitution  of,  vi,  55a 
detection  of,  vi,  554;  zx,  531 

in  plants,  vi,  555;  ix.  531,  533 
estimation  of,  vi,  536;  DC,  53  z 
reactions  of,  vi.  $54;  DC,  53Z 
■alts  of,  VI,  559         * 
synthesis  of,  DC  531 
Bergamot  juice,  x,  559,  560 
leaves,  oil  of,  iv,  318 
oil.  IV,  344,  316.  435;  iz,  353 
wild,  oil  of,  IV,  318 
Bergaptene,  iv,  316 

Bergmann  and  Junk  test  for  explosives,  m,  615 
Berlin  race,  v  culture  yeast,  i,  315 
Bertheaume's  method  for  the  separation  and  esti- 
mation of  methylamines  and  ammonia. 
VI,  z8 
Berthelot's  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 

boiling  point,  I,  17 
Bet&ine,  vii,  373 

detection  of,  in  cattle-foods,  vii,  278 
hydrocholide,  preparation  of,  from  molasses 

residues,  oc,  563 
salts  of,  vu,  374 
Betaines,  vii,  370 
Betasterol,  11,  486 
Betel-nut  alkaloids,  vi,  ao8 
Betle  oil,  iv,  435 
Betol,  III,  498 

colour  reaction  of,  with  chloroform  and  alkali, 
III,  398 
Betulol,  DC,  343 

Beverages  containing  tannin,  estimation  of  sali- 
cylic acid  in,  Iii.  485 
detection  of  saccharin  in,  iii,  431 

saponins  in,  vii,  139 
estimation  of  saccharin  in.  iii.  433 
Bichloral-antipsrrine,  vi.  46 
Biebers'  test  for  the  detection  of  aprioot-kemel 
and  peach-kernel  oils  in  almond  oil.  11. 
Z04 
Biebrich  acid  black,  ST,  v,  566 
blue  (Kalle).  v,  a73 
scarlet,  v,  161,  163,  170,  450,  540 
Bikhaoonitine,  vi,  355,  356,  371 

salts  and  derivatives  of,  vx,  37a  * 

Bile,  VII.  409 

adds.  VII.  410 
detection  of,  oc,  578 
Pettenkofer's  reaction  for,  vii,  430 
separation  of,  vxi,  417 
suialjrses  of,  DC,  579 
ox,  add  from,  oc,  579 
pigments,  vii,  433 

Bonanno's  test  for,  DC,  580 
detection  of,  in  urine,  vu,  435 
estimation  of,  DC,  579 
Gmelin's  test  for,  vii,  435 
Hammarsten's  test  for,  vii,  435 
Huppert's  test  for,  vii,  436 
Rosin's  test  for,  vii,  436 
Salkowsld-Schipper's  test  for,  DC,  580 
tests  for,  vn,  435;  oc  580 


Biliary  calculi*  vn,  4x0 
Bilirubin,  vn.  424 
Biliverdin,  vii,  435 
Bindscheder's  green,  V,  310 
Birch  oil,  iii,  494 

Birchwood  tar  oil,  metlioxyl  number,  iv.  243 
Birotation,  i,  315 
Bisabol  myrrh,  xv,  98 
Bisabolene,  iv,  103;  dc,  335 
Biscuits,  colouring  matter  in.  v,  651 
Bishop's  method  for  the  determination  of  the  dry- 
ing properties  of  oils.  11.  38 
Bismal,  in.  534 

Bismarck  brown,  v,  163,  i66,  458,  461.  466.  oio 
Bismuth  bensoate,  in,  415 
cerium  salicylate,  in,  491 
potassium  iodide  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids. 

VI,  190 
salicylate,  Iil,  489;  DC,  304 
sub^llate,  in,  533 
Bitter  principles  occtmring  in  medidne,  detection 

of,  vn,  138 
Bitter-almond  water,  in,  436 

estimation  ot  cyanogen  contents  in.  vn.  466 
Bitumen,  Callender's,  iv.  153 

estimation  of  residual  coke  in.  nx,  7a 
fixed  carbon  in,  in,  81 
Bitumens,  in,  37;  DC,  340 

action  of  sulphuric  add  on,  in,  99.  100 

classification  of,  in,  38 

estimation  of,  in  asphalt,  nx,  77;  nc.  340 

oxygen  in,  nc  350 
extraction  of,  DC,  341 
origin  of.  III,  37>     See  also  Asphalt. 
Bituminotis  road  materials.     See  Road  tm^Urials, 

bituminous. 
Biuret,  vn.  390  * 

Bixin.  V.  430 

BjOrklund's  ether  test  for  cacao  butter,  n.  179 
Black  add.    See  under  Acid. 

aliaarin.     See  under  AliaariH. 
aniline.     See  under  AuUint, 
anthradte.    See  under  AntkradU. 
auronal,  v,  378 
B.  agalma,  v,  562 
oorvan,  v,  568 
kryogen,  v.  564 
paradiamine,  y,  568 
pyrol,  V,  566 
triasol.  V,  568 
BB,  bensyl  add,  V.  568 

kresol,  v,  s6a 
BW.,  carbon,  v,  564 
a  BNI,  union,  v,  568 

3  B,  Calcutta,  v.  568 
duatol.  V,  56a 

4  B,  naphthalene  add,  V,  564 
phenylene,  v,  564 
■ulphocyanine.  v,  564 

4  BS,  coomassie  wool.  v.  564 
6  B,  palatine  chrome,  v,  56a 
6  BO  cone,  thiogene,  v,  564 
base  I  diphenyl,  v.  566 
bensonitrol,  v,  564 
brilliant.    See  under 
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Black  dayton.     S«e  tinder  Clayton. 
cfofs  dye.  v,  560 
diamine.    See  under  Diamine, 
diamond.     See  under  Dianumd. 
dianil.  v,  108 
diaso.    See  under  DioMO, 
direct.    See  under  Direct. 
domingo.    See  under  DomingQ. 
erio-chrome.    See  under  Erio-dtrome, 
P,  ozychrome,  v,  563 
PC.,  thional.  v.  566 
PR,  pluto.  V.  564 
fast.     See  under  FasL 
G,  chrome  add.  v,  568 
I.  Janus,  V,  56a 

immedial.    See  under  Immsdial. 
induline.  v,  333 
jet.     See  under  Jet. 
katigen.    See  under  KaHgen. 
liquor,  i.  5x1 
N.  ozamine,  v.  564 
NP,  oxydiamine,  v.  560 
naphthol.    See  under  Naphthol. 
naphthylamine.    See  under  Naphtkylamine. 
pyrogene.  v,  377 
mordn,  v,  558 

Sea  rape  oil.    See  Rape  oil.  Black  Sea. 
Soudan,  v.  563 
T.  chromate.  v.  566 

extra,  sulphur,  v,  377f  566 

phenylamine,  v,  564 
tannin,  v,  558 

thiophenol.    See  under  Thiopk^noL 
thioxine.  v.  378 
victoria.    See  under  Victoria. 
vidal.     See  under  Vidal. 
violet,  V,  Z73,  558 
woaded.  y,  558 
wool.     See  under  Wool. 
Blackley  blue,  v,  353,  354,  337 
Blast-furnace  tar  creoaote.    See  Creosote,  blast- 

fumace  tar. 
Bleu  fluorescent,  v,  343 
de  Lyon,  v,  352 

nuit.  V,  '384 
Blood,  aloin  test  for,  vm,  534 
amino-adds  in,  B,  57s 
benadine  test  for,  vin,  534 
coagulation  of,  vin,  497 
defibrinated.  spedflc  gravity  of.  viii.  498 
detection  of  carbon  monoxide  in.  vixi.  533 

on  leather,  vin.  573 

strychnine  in,  vi,  459 

uric  add  in.  vix,  366 
estimation  of  aceto-acetic  add  in,  xz,  S77 

acetone  in,  ix,  576 

carboxyhflBmoglobin  in,  vzn,  533 

hemoglobin  in,  viix,  560 

lactic  add  in,  ix,  583 

uric  add  in,  ix,  573 
gnaiacum  test  for,  vin,  533,  536 
hmtmn  test  for,  vin,  574 
laUng  of,  vziz,  503 
maladiite  green  test  for,  vin,  534 
medioo-legal  examination  of,  vin,  568 


Blood,  paraphenylenediamine  hydrochloride  test 
for.  vin.  535 

phenolphthaelin  test  for.  vin,  535 

predpitant  test  for,  viii,  577 

reaction  of,  vin,  498 

red  corpuscles  from,  vin,  498 

serum,  detection  of  urea  in,  vii.  395 

stains,  examination  of,  vin,  568 

tests  for,  viii,  5^8 
Blown  oils,  II,  361 

characteristics  of,  n.  363 

Pahrion's  method  for  the  examination  of,  xi, 

367 
fatty  adds,  characteristics  of,  11.  363,  365 
oxidised  adds,  characteristics  of.  n,  364 
production  of,  n,  38 
solubility  of,  in  alcohol,  11,  363 
1900  Blue  v,  345 
Blue,  acetine,  v,  337.  3^8 

acetylene.     See  under  AcetyUne. 

add.    See  under  Acid. 

alizarin.     See  under  Alizarin. 

alkaU.    See  under  Alkali. 

alpine,  v,  370 

aniline.     See  under  Aniline. 

anthracene.    See  under  Anthracene, 

adne,  v,  337 

B,  celestine,  v,  346 

f  ormyl,  v,  600 

Heligoland,  V,  593 

oxsrchrome,  v,  596 

palatine  chrome,  v,  603 

Peri  wool,  v,  598 
BS,  xylene,  v.  60 
BVSI,  v,  353 
3  B,  eboli,  V,  598 

thional,  v,  604 
6  B,  gentian,  v,  351,  384 
basle.     See  under  Basle. 
bavarian.    See  under  Bavarian, 
bengal,  v,  3^7 
black,  V,  X73 

thion,  V,  566 
Bradford,  v,  373 
brilliant.    See  under  BriUiant. 
CP,  K,  3  G,  algole,  v,  537 
capri.    See  under  Capri. 
china,  v,  353,  354*  984 
chlorasol.     See  under  Ckloranol. 
chrome.    See  under  Ckrome. 
dba.    See  under  Ciba. 
Congo.    See  under  Congo. 
cotton.     See  under  Cotton. 
coupier's,  v.  3^7 
delphine,  v,  346,  353 
diamine.    See  under  Diamine. 
diaminogene,  v,  59a.  600 
dianil.    See  under  Dianil. 
dianiaidine.  V.  188 
diaso.    See  under  Diaso, 
diphenylamine.    See  under  Diphenyiamina, 
direct.    See  under  Direct. 
eosin.     See  under  Eosin. 
erio-chrome.    See  under  BriO'Ckrome, 
•serine,  vn,  2$ 
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Blue,  ethyl,  v.  351 
ethylene,  v,  354 
extra  R.  deep,  v,  345 
fast.    See  under  FasL 
fine,  V,  351 

fluorescent,  v,  343,  346.  467 
G,  diamogene,  v,  593 
naphthalene,  v,  588 
GN,  toluylene  dark,  v,  6o3 
GR,  azindone,  V,  338 
6  G,  katigent  chrome,  v,  598 
gallamine,  v,  345*  34^,  4^3.  593 
glacier,  v,  376 
glycin,  V,  186 
guernsey,  V,  327 
helvetia,  v,  380 
Hessian,  V,  351,  384 
Hdchst  new,  v,  376 
immedial.     See  under  Immtdial. 
indamine.     See  under  Indamine. 
indanthene.     See  under  Indanthene, 
indoin.     See  under  Indoin. 
indophenol,  v,  588 
intensive,  V,  596 
iris,  V.  346 

ketone.     See  under  Ketone. 
L,  extra,  sulphur,  v,  600 
London,  V,  353 
marine,  v,  353,  354 
melanogene,  y,  380 
Meldola's,  v,  341,  34Bt  461 
metamine.     See  Metamine  Hue. 
metaphenylene.     See  Meiaphenyiene  blue. 
methyl.     See  under  Methyl. 
methyldiphenylamine,  v,  380 
methylene.     See  under  Methylene. 
milling.  V,  334 
naphthasine,  v,  334 
naphthol.     See  under  Naphthol. 
naphthyl.     See  under  Naphthyl. 
navy.     See  under  Navy. 
neutral,  v,  334,  461,  590 
new.     See  under  New. 
Nicholson's,  v,  353,  370,  455 
night.     See  under  Night. 
nile.     See  under  NUe^ 
nouveau  P,  v,  341 
opal.  V,  351,  253,  374 
oxamine.     See  under  Oxamine. 
P.  gallanilic,  v,  463 
pacific.  V,  383 

paramine.     See  under  Paramine. 
paraphenylene.     See  Paraphenylene  blue, 
pararosaniline.  v.  350 
patent.    See  under  Patent. 
pelican,  v,  337 
phenylene.  v.  341 
Poirrier's  soluble,  iix.  553 
printing.    See  under  Printing, 
Prussian.    See  Prussian  Uue. 
pure.    See  under  Pure, 
pyrogene,  v,  378 
pyrrole,  vi,  148 
quittoline,  v,  359;  VI.  253 
R,  ooomassie  navy,  v,  594 


Bhie,  R,  janus,  v,  $94 

(Ealte)  neutral,  v.  380 
naphthylene,  v.  341,  590 

3  K,  naphtogene,  v,  598 

resorctn,  v.  344,  346,  463,  588 

rosaniline,  v,  351.  447.  455.  463 

S,  bensyl,  v,  600 

SR,  anthraquinone,  v,  598 

silk.  V.  354 

soluble.     See  under  Soluble. 

spirit,  V,  351*  384.  588 

thiogene.     See  under  Thiogene. 

thionine.     See  under  Thionine. 

thioxine.     See  under  Thioxine. 

titan  ingrain,  v,  593 

toluidine.     See  under  Toluidene, 

tolylene.     See  under  T(^ylene. 

triazol.     See  under  Triazol, 

Turnbull's,  vii,  506,  536 

ultramarine,  v,  588 

urania,  v,  35<S: 

vat  indigo,  v.  588 

victoria.     See  under  Victoria. 

water,  v.  353.  354,  384.  455 

Williamson's,  vii.  506 

wool.     See  under  Wod. 
Boiling  point,  determination  of.  i,  17 
Bois  de  rose,  oil  of,  DC,  366 
Boldo  oil,  IV,  435 

Bonanno's  test  for  bile  pigments,  ix«  s8o 
Bond!  and  Schwarz's  reaction  for  aoeto-acetic 

acid.  VII,  40Z 
Bone  fat.  ix.  73,  304 

valuation  of,  n,  305 

grease.    See  Bone  fat, 

tallow.     See  Bone  faL 
Bonnet's  test  for  formaldehyde,  i,  3s8 
Borates,  detection  of.  in  cream,  viii.  X90 
in  milk,  vni,  174 

estimation  of.  in  cream,  viix.  194 
in  milk,  Vin,  174.     See  also  under  Parent 
substance. 
Borax,  action  of  glycerol  on,  u,  454 
Bordeaux  B,  v,  152,  45a,  466 

BX,  V.  168,  170 

CdV,  V,  178 

extra,  v,  178,  542 

G.  V,  170,  54* 
Boric  add.  estimation  ci,  in  batter,  n.  3x1 
in  meat  extracts,  viii.  435 
in  pickle  for  meat  curing,  vxn.  371 
Borneo  camphor,  nr.  377 

tallow,  u,  71.  176;  oc  149 
detection  of ,  as  a  subatitate  for  cacao 
batter,  n,  179 
BameoL  iv,  3S4f  277;  ix.  342 

and  {sobomeol,  distinctaona  between,  nr,  379; 
IX.  342 

esteiB  of,  IV,  278 

specific  rotation  of,  iv.  254:  dc.  342 
iso-BomecA,  iv,  278 

Bomtrftger's  test  for  aloes,  vxi,  Z44.  146 
l50-Bomyl  chloride,  IV,  i8x 
Bomylene,  iv,  183 

constitution  of.  iv.  185 
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Boron  compounds,  detection  of,  in  butter,  ii,  31  x, 

31a 
Boronia  oil,  rv,  435 
Boro-salicylic  add,  in.  503 
Borosalyl,  iii,  503 
BosweUic  add,  iv,  5 
Bottlenose  oil.     See  Sperm  oU,  Arctic. 
Botulism,  vin.  321 
Bouillon  cubes,  analyses  o£.  ix,  616 
Bovinine,  DC,  6x4 
Bovoz,  IX.  614 
Bovril,  vixi,  398,  421;  DL,  6x4 
Bradford  blue,  v,  272 
Brand's  extract  oi  meat,  viii,  398 
Brandt's  reagent,  preparation  of,  vii,  92 
Brandy,  i,  aoo 

colouring  matters  in.  v,  655 
Brani  casterol,  11,  488 
Brasil  nut  oil,  n,  70,  13a 

wood,  V.  431,  sso.  63s.  637 
Brasilein,  v,  431 
Braxilin,  v,  431 
Bread,  i.  458 

adulteration  of.  i,  459 
detection  of  alum  in,  i,  459 
plaster  of  Paris  in.  i.  460 
estimation  of  alum  in,  i,  459 
gluten,  VIII,  xoa 
wheaten,  analysis  of,  i,  459 
Breakfast  foods,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Brilliant  add  blue  PP.  y.  596 
alisarine  blue,  v,  3x6 
G,  V.  356 
OR,  R,  V,  3S6 
3  R.V,  604 

G  and  R  (Bayer),  v,  358 
cyanine  3  G,  v,  59a,  594 
anthrasurol  G,  v,  604 
asurine  B,  v,  592 
5  G.  V.  184,  590 
benso  green  B»  v,  57a 
black,  y,  558 

B,  y,  x72 
Congo,  V,  54J 
G,  y,  X78 
R,  y,  194*  544 
cotton  blue,  y,  a8o 
cresyl  blue,  a  B,  y,  596 
crocdne,  v,  168,  544 

M,  y,  x6x,  x6a 
double  scarlet  3  R«  Vt  54a 
fast  blue  a  G,  y,  598 
glader  blue,  y,  a8a 
green,  y,  461,  570 

detection  of,  y,  445*  453 
hetsian  purple,  y,  198 
induline  (Kalle),  y,  3aP 
orange,  y,  139 
oneille  C,  y,  550 
ponceau,  v,  150 

4  R.  y.  Z5a 
purpuxin,  y,  19a 

R«y,  544 
wd.  V.  550* 
scarlet,  y,  54a 


Brilliant  scarlet,  R,  v.  54a 

yellow,  V,  laa,  xa8.  146,  198.  46a,  578 
S.  V,  138 
Brissemoret-Derrien's  reaction  for  digi toxin  and 

digitalin,  vxi,  xai 
British  gum.     See  Dextrin,  commercial, 
^-Brom-acetanilide,  vx,  86 
Bromides,  detection  of,  ix,  587,  589 
Bromindigo  PB,  y,  537 
Bromine,  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  189 

commerdal.  detection  of  bromoform  in.  i,  a8a 
detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  6a 
in  presence  of  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides,  ix, 
S87 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  63 
value  for  oils  and  fats,  11,  36 
a-bromocamphor,  iv,  207 
/9-Bromocamphor,  iv,  209 
r-Bromocamphor,  iv,  ao9 
a-bromocampfaor-r-sulphonic  add,  iv,  a  10 
cnr-bromochlorocamphor,  iV,  axo 
Bromoform,  i,  a8i 

detection  of,  in  comxnerdal  bromine,  i,  a8a 
acr-Bromonitrocamphor,  iv,  ao7 
Bromostrychnine,  vi,  443 
Brdnner's  add,  vi,  lai 
Broom,  alkaloid  of,  vii,  68;  ix.  541 
Brown  A.  B  sulphamine.  v,  xs6 
add.     See  under  Acid. 
alizarin,  v,  ax 8,  463,  6x0 
alkali.     See  under  Alkali. 
anthracene.     See  under  Anthracene. 
B.  algole,  v.  538 
V.  dbanone,  v,  538 
domingo  alizarin,  v,  6ao 
immedial,  v,  6x6 
indanthrene,  v,  538,  6x6,  6aq 
metachrome,  v,  6x8 
Bismarck,  v,  163,  z66,  458,  461.  466,  6x0 
catechu,  v,  x66,  6x0 
chrome.     See  under  Chrome. 
dnnamon,  v,  163 
dayton.     See  under  Clayton. 
doth.     See  under  Cloth. 
Congo.     See  under  Congo, 
cotton,  y,  6xa 
cryogene,  v,  380 
diamine.     See  under  Diamine. 
dianol.     See  under  Dianol. 
direct.    See  under  Direct. 
durophenine.     See  under  Durophenine. 
eclipse.     See  under  Eclipse. 
fast.     See  under  PasL 
G,  bensonitrol,  v,  6x4 
diphenyl  fast,  v,  174 
Helindone,  v,  538 
Monochrome,  v,  6x4 
00,  triasol,  v,  618 
Pegu,  y,  6x8 
jyyrol,  v.  618 
sulphur,  y,  6x6 
thioxine.  v,  614 
GC,  thiogene,  v.  6x8 
GG,  katigen  yellow,  v,  6x6 
3  G,  dianil,  y»  6x6 
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Brown  3  G,  ox&mine,  v,  6x6 

Hessian.    See  under  Hessian, 
indozyl,  v,  385 

,  kryogene.     See  under  Kryogene, 
Manchester.     See  Manchester  brown. 
Mikado.     See  under  Mikado, 
NP.  NPJ.  V,  ISO 
naphthine,  V,  156 
naphthylamine,  v,  148,  6x0 
O,  crumpsall  direct  fast,  v.  6xa 
oxydiamine,  v,  6x6 
paramine,  v,  6x6 
phenyl,  v.  6x0 
phenylene,  v,  z63«  i66,  458 
pluto,  y,  6x6 
pyramidol,  v.  196 
pyrogene.     See  under  Pyrogens, 
.  R,  janus,  v,  6x4 
R,  3  B,  naphtamine,  v,  6x6 
4  R,  pyrogene,  v,  6x8 
resorcin,  v,  X63,  x66 
soudan,  v,  136,  463 
tetnuBO.  V.  163 
thiophene,  v,  6x4 
V,  ozychrome,  v,  6x6 
W.  palatine  chrome,  V,  6x6 
Brucine,  vi.  464 

detection  of,  in  strychnine,  DC,  5x0 
estiQiation  of  in  nux  vomica,  vi.  469 
reactions  of,  vi.  465 
toxicology  of.  VI,  465,  466 
Brasmer-tiyer  oil,  11.  221 
Buchner's  numbers  for  waxes,  11,  256 
Buchu  oil  VI,  435 ;  DC.  353 
Buckthorn,  v,  637 
Buckwheat  starch,  i,  4x3 
Buddeised  milk.     See  under  Milk. 
Buffalo  rubine,  v,  550 

Burchardt-Liebermann  test  for  cholesterol,  11,  483 
Butter,  II.  302 

addition  of  to  margarine,  n,  3x4 

analysis  of  n,  X5t  306 

ash  in,  11,  305 

aso^yes  in  11,  308,  309 

and  butter  substitutes,  distinction  between,  i, 

524 
cacao.     See  Cacao  butter. 
colouring  matters  in,  11,  308;  v.  663 
cow's,  ethyl  ester  value  for,  11.  190 
detection  of  bensoic  acid  in,  11.  311;  ni,  4x0; 
IX,  162 
of  boron  compounds  in,  n,  3x1.  312 
of  cinnamic  add  in,  DC,  163 
of  fluorides  in,  11,  3x2;  viii,  690 
of  mustard  oil  in,  11,  316 
cf  ^Naphthol  in,  11,  31X.  31^ 
of  palm  oil  in,  by  Halphen's  method.  11, 31Q 
by  the  Libermann-Storch  method,   ii, 
310.  316 
of  salicylic  add  in,  u,  311,  3x3 
difference,  figure  for,  zx,  625 
digitonin  test  for,  DC,  164 
estimation  of  ash  in,  11.  305,  308 
of  boric  add  in,  ti,  3x2 
of  curd  in,  11,  305,  307;  xx,  x6a 


Butter,  estimation  of  fat  in,  n,  307;  ix,  ^58 
of  lactose  in,  n,  308 
of  salicylic  add  in,  n,  313;  oc,  162 
of  salt  in.  11,  308;  dc.  162 
of  water  in,  ii,  304,  306;  DC,  155 

examination  of,  11,  302 

fat,  II,  73,  204,  279;  IX.  152 
adulteration,  detection  of,  n,  380.  298 
Baudouin's  test  for.  11,  301 
btttyio-refractometer  values,  xi,  281 
composition  of,  11,  279;  dc.  152 
detection  of  coconut-oil  in.  11.  284,  296, 
301;  DC,  153 
of  palm-kernel  oil  in,  XX,  301 
<rf  sesame  oil  in,  n,  30 x 
of  vegetable  fats  in,  u,  301;  ix,  163 
determination  of  specific  gravity  of.  11.  396 
examination  of,  ii,  369 
fatty  acids  from,  11,  37ft,  380;  zx,  zsa 
Foam  test  for,  n,  399;  ix,  154 
Halphen's  test  for,  n,  300;  ix,  154 
Hehner  and  Angell's  test  for,  11,  387 
Hink's  test  for.  11.  301 
Kdttstorfer  value  for.  11.  286.  297 
Lallnent's  test  for.  11,  288.  297;  ix.  77*  153 
melting  point  of,  11,  279 
microscopical  appearance  of,  11,  298 
prex>aration  of,  from  butter,  11.  290 
randdity  of,  11,  313*  DC,  165 
refractive  power  of,  11,  42 
Rdchert-Meissl  values  for,  11.  283.  294:  xx« 

153 
saponification  of,  11.  379.  386,  296 
stearic  add  in,  11,  280 
table  of  constants  for.  n,  290 

showing  the  relation  between  soluble  and 
insoluble  adds  from.  11.  388 
tests  for,  II.  398;  DC  154 
Valenta  test  for,  11.  399 
Wanklyn's  test  for,  11.  299 
WoUny's  refractometer  for.  11.  291 
Zeiss'  refractometer  for.  11,  39  x 

goa,  u,  7I1  182 

milk.    See  under  Milk, 

nutmeg,  xi.  71,  182 

Phulwara,  11,  71.  187 

phytosteryl  acetate  test  for,  11.  301;  xx.  163 

Polenske  value  for,  11.  295 

preparation  of  butter  fat  from,  xi,  290 

preservatives  in,  ix.  310 

randdity  of.  ii,  313;  DC,  165 

regulations  for,  in  various  countries,  xi.  303. 

304 
yellow.     See  Dimetkyl-amino-aMobenMsn: 

Button  lac  iv.  67 

Butyl  chloral.     See  Butyric  chloral, 

Butylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn,  3S3 

f  «o-Butylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn,  34s 

Butylhypnal.  vi,  46 

Butyrates,  i,  $23 

iio-Butyrates,  i,  523 

Butyric  add,  i,  522 

and  caprotc  add,  distinction  bstwesn.  l.  s*5 
separation  of.  from  acetic  and  valeric  adds.  i» 
5 IS.  523 
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Butyric  and  valeric  acids,  distinctioii  between* 

I.  533 
fSO-Botyric  add,  I.  523 
Butyric  chloral,  i,  373 

hydrate,  i.  373 
Butyio-refractometer,  n,  4a,  aSi 
Birwlyte.  in,  94 
Bynedeatin,  viii,  104 
Bsmin.vni,  Z04 

C 

Cacao  beans,  vi,  685 

component  parts  of,  vi,  696 
X»rotein  matter  in,  vi,  698 
fossted.  VI,  686 

cacao  butter  in,  11,  177 
•agar  in,  vi,  703 
theobromine  in,  vi,  700 
butter,  II,  7Xt  Z76;  vi,  701 

adulteration  of ,  11,  178;  vi,  7x7 
Bj6rklund's  ether  test  for,  n,  179;  VI,  717 
oomxxMition  of,  11,  177 
constants  for,  vi,  718 

detection  of  beeswax  and  paraffin  wax  in, 
n,  178 

of  Borneo  tallow  as  a  sabstitute  for,  y, 

179 
of  coconut  oil  in,  11,  z8o,  189 
of  dilea  fat  as  a  substitute  for,  n,  179 
of  vegetable  oils  in,  11,  178 
of  tallow  in,  n.  178,  180 
esttmation  of,  vi,  715 

of  coconut  fat  in,  Vt,  719 
ethyl-ester  value  for,  11,  190 
group,  II,  66,  7z*  Z76 
mixed  fatty  adds  from,  n,  71,  178 
percentage  of,  in  the  roasted  beans,  n,  177 
properties  of,  n,  177 
substitutes  for,  n,  179;  vi,  7ao;  DC,  150 
and  its  substitutes,  distinction  between,  xx, 
ISO 
starch,  VI,  698 
Cachott  de  Laval,  v,  374,  6ia 
Cadaverine,  vii,  348 
Cadinene,  iv,  186,  253,  S87;  ix,  3x5.  3^5 
Cadmium  potassium  iodide  as  a  reagent  for  alka- 
loids, VI,  190 
Cafamarine,  vi,  657 
Calfearine,  vi,  647 
Caffeidine,  vi,  585 
Caffeidine-carboxylic  acid,  vi,  584 
Caffeine,  vi,  579*  581;  vii,  321 
In  cacao  beans,  vi,  700 
dtrate.  vi,  589 
in  coffee,  vi,  646 
derivatives  of,  vi,  595 
detection  of,  at,  525 
effect  of  heat  on,  vi.  58a 
estimation  of,  vx.  590;  ix,  5^ 
in  cocoa,  vi,  709 
in  coffee,  vi,  608,  609*  6x1,  656 
in  tea,  VI,  606 

by  Dvorkowitsch's  process,  vi,  608 
by  Gomberg's  process,  vi,  6za 
by  Stahlschmidt's  proceis.  vi,  606 


CafEeine,  extraction  of,  vi.  590.  606 
in  gnaxmna,  vi,  683 
isomer  of,  ix,  535 

phjrsiological  action  of.  vi,  58a;  ix.  5a8 
reactions  of,  vi,  584 
salts  of,  VI,  588 

sodium  salicylate,  assay  of,  oc,  sad 
solubility  of,  in,  394;  vi,  583 
sjmthesis  of,  from  xanthine,  vi,  580 
toxidty  of,  vx,  583;  IX.  5^8 
Caffeol,  VI,  650 
Caffetannic  add,  v,  7»  34;  vi,  468,  645 

estimation  of,  in  coffee,  vi,  6S7 
Caffyn's  liquor  camis,  vin,  398 
Cajuput  oil,  IV,  349,  3x8,  436 
Calabar,  alkaloids  of,  Vii.  34;  ix.  536 

assay  of,  vii,  37 
Calabassen-curare,  vi,  476 
Calamenenol,  zx,  353 
Calamus  oil,  iv,  436;  oc  353 
Caldum  acetate,  i,  507 

commerdal,  assay  of,  1.  507 
detection  of  formates  in,  i,  507 
bensoate,  iix,  4x4 
btttyrates,  x,  533 
carbide,  in.  11 
carbonate,  detection  of,  in  urinary  deposits, 

VII,  384 
casein,  vm,  1x8,  133 
dtrate,  x,  556;  11, 566 
assay  of,  i,  563, 566 
commerdal.    See  CilroU  of  linu, 
and  tartrate,  distinction  between,  i,  554 
cyanamide,  vii.  557;  ix,  589 
cyanate,  vii,  538 
cyanide,  vii,  475 
ethyl  sulphate,  i,  339 
lactate,  vit,  446 
meconates,  vi,  4x4 

/l-naphthol  snlphonate.     See  Ahrastol. 
oxalate,  i,  527,  538 

detection  of,  in  urinary  deposits,  vn,  384 

in  urine,  ix,  574 
formation  of,  in  urinary  calculi,  vn,  388 
and  tartrate,  distinction  between,  z,  554 
paracasdn,  vni,  ia6 

phosphate,  in  urinary  deposits,  vn,  384,  388 
racemate,  i,  554 

and  tartrate,  distinction  between,  i,  554 
saccharate,  detection  of,  in  cream,  viii,  193 

in  milk,  vin,  Z67 
sarcolactate,  vn,  450 
sucrate,  i,  340 
tartrate,  x,  554 
assay  of,  z,  547 

dtrate,  racemate  and  oxalate,  distinction 
between,  i,  554 
Caldum-ammonlum  meoonate,  vi,  491 
Calculi,  fttuble,  vn.  388 

urinary,  vn,  385;  ix,  580 
Cakutta  black,  3  B,  v,  568 
Calioo-printing,  use  of  gum  arable  in,  I,  443 

tragacanth  in.  i.  444 
Califomian  petroleum,  in,  41 
Calisaya  bsrk,  vi,  479 
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Callender's  bitumen,  iv,  zsa 

Callitrolic  add,  rv,  s 

Calumba.  vi.  575 

Calvert's  carbolic  acid  powder,  iii.  309 

Cameline  oil,  11,  70,  132 

Campanulin,  v,  342.  350.  461.  604;  vii,  271,  284 

Campeachsrwood,  v,  635 

Camphene,  zv,  z68,  x8a 

constittxtion  of,  iv,  185 

formation  of,  from  ««o-bomeol,  iv.  279 

production  of,  from  pinene  hydrochloride,  iv, 
iSz 
Camphor,  iv,  igz 

artificial,  preparation  of,  iv,  191 

Borneo,  iv,  277 

bromo-derivatives  of,  iv,  207 

carboxylic  add,  iv,  206 

compound  tincture  of,  vi,  429 

constitution  of,  iv,  202 

crude,  examination  of,  iv,  197 

derivatives  of,  zv,  202.  205 

€r-derivatives,  zv,  202,  207 

^-derivatives,  zv,  202,  208 

N-derivatives,  iv,  203,  209 

detection  of,  in  linaloe  oil,  zx,  367 

estimation  of,  zv,  Z98 
in  camphor  oil,  zv,  323 
in  camphorated  oil.  zv,  20  z 
in  celltdoid  and  xylonite,  zv,  Z99 
in  liniment,  zv,  Z99 
by  the  optical  activity,  zv,  198 
in  spirits  of  camphor,  zv,  200 

homologues  of,  zv,  a  10 

linimttxt,  XV,  196 

estimation  of  camphor' in,  zv,  108 

oil,  zv,  320.  436;  zx,  353 

composition  of,  zv,  32Z;  zx,  353 
estimation  of  camphor  in,  zv,  323 
heavy,  iv.  323 
light,  zv,  333 

optical  activity  of,  zv,  X98 

origin  of,  XV,  191 

oxidation  of,  XV,  203 

oxymethylene,  xv,  206 

phenyl-hydrasone,  zv,  205 

physical  properties  of,  zv,  Z93 

physiological  properties  of,  zv,  Z9S 

production  of,  from  camphene,  zv,  Z83 

racemic,  zv,  X93 

semicarbasone,  zv,  205 

separation  of,  from  alcohol,  zv,  200 

spedfic  rotation  of.  zv,  Z94 

spirit  of,  XV,  196,  200 

3-«ulphonic  add,  rv,  208 

«--sulphonic  add,  zv,  209 

synthesis  of,  xv,  202 

synthetic  artificial  and  natural,  differences 
between,  xv,  201 

/^thiol,  XV,  209 

water,  zv,  196 
Camphorated  oil,  zv,  196 

analysts  of,  xv,  201 
o>*Camphorene,  zx,  354 
Camphoric  add,  zv,  203 
Camphoronic  add,  zv,  203 


Camphorquinone,  zv,  206 
Camphors  in  essential  oils,  zv,  257 

and  resins,  separation  of,  zv.  8 
Camwood,  v,  431,  610 
Canada  Balaam,  iv,  79f  So,  82;  zx,  3x2 
oil  of .  zx,  312 

flakes,  composition  o£,  i,  464 
Canadian  petroletun,  m,  41 
Canadine,  vi,  574 

salts  of,  vz,  574 
Canaigie,  v  38 

reactions  of,  v,  48 
Cananga  oil,  xv,  436;  iz,  382 
Canarin,  detection  of,  v,  447 
Candlenut  oil,  zz,  70,  148;  zx,  138 

oommerdal,  ix,  149 

properties  of,  u,  149 

uses  of,  zz,  Z48 
Candles,    complex,    analysts    of.    by    Hehner's 
method,  ix,  262 

containing  spermaceti,  analyses  of,  iz,  267 

free  from  spermaceti,  analyses  of,  ii,  a66 

use  of  cama&ba  wax  in  making,  zz.  272 
Cane  sugar,  z,  338;  xx,  43 

action  of  alkalis  on,  x,  298 

analysis  of,  in  brewing,  ix,  9 

oommerdal,  Acanis  sacchari  in.  l,  354 
adulterations  of,  z,  353 
ash  from,  x.  345.  347.  348 
assay  and  valuation  of.  z,  35  z 
detection  of  starch-sugar  as  an  adulterant, 

1.354 
dextrose  in,  z,  35  x 
estimation  of  invert  sugar  in.  z,  351 
of  organic  matters,  not  sugars.  1.  350 
«f  sucrose  in,  x,  351 
ol  water  in.  x,  343 
fungus  spores  in,  i,  354 
refining  value  of,  x,  352 
compounds  of,   with   metallic  oxides.     See 
SucraUs. 
with  sodium  salts,  x,  341 
detection  of,  i,  302,  341 
in  milk,  viiz,  z66.  202 
determination   of   specific  rotation   in    the 

presence  of  gluooae.  i,  3x2 
effect  of  heat  on,  x,  338 
estimation  of.  x,  306,  342 
in  adulterated  maple  products  1.  389 
in  cocoa,  vi,  7x3 
in  condensed  milk,  I,  370 
by  fermentation,  x,  398,  342 
in  infant's  foods,  vxxx.  234 
by  inversion,  xx,  43 
invert  sugar  in  presence  of.  ix.  39*  4a 
in  molasses,  x,  357;  n,  45 
in  plant  extracts,  ix,  65 
in  presence  of  lactose,  xx.  6a 

of  rafi&nose,  i.  3x3.  569 
small  amounts  of  invert  sugar  in.  1.  328 
in  wines,  x,  171 
extraction  of,  x,  34X 

facton  for  calculating  the  amount  of  co|>pcr 

to  the  corresponding  quantity  of,  1,  328 

in  honey,  detection  and  estimation  of*  u  I87 
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Cane  sugar,  hydrolysis  of.  i,  apT 

inversioii  of,  by  citric  acid,  ix.  48 

incomplete,  ix,  51 
molasses  from,  i,  357 
polarimentric  estimation  of,  in  the  absence  of 

other  substances,  i,  306 
refractive  index  of  solutions  of,  i,  3x6 
rotation  of,  i,  338 
solubility  in  alcohol  of,  i,  339 
solution  density  of,  DC,  ai 
solutions,  table  of  the  elevation  of  the  boiling 
point  of,  1,  339 
tables  showing  relative  specific  gravity  of, 
with  other  sugars,  i,  a94 
specific  gravity  of,  i,  338 
Canella  oil,  iv,  437 
Canna  starch,  z,  41  a,  413 
Canned  foods,  estimation  of  tin  in,  ix,  6ia 

meat.     See  under  Meat. 
Cannibene,  iv,  186 
Caoutchouc,  detection  of,  in  mineral  lubricating 

oils,  in,  171 
Capaivic  acid,  iv,  5 
Caparrapi  oil,  rv,  437 
Caper  tea,  vi,  638 
Capri  blue,  v,  34it  34af  461 
GN,  V,  346 
NO,  V,  59a 
Caprinic  acid,  iv,  339 
Caproic  acid,  distinction  between  iVovaleric  and 

butyric  acids,  i,  525 
Caps,  examination  of,  xii,  586 
Caramel,  v,  639 

analysis  of,  in  brewing,  DC,  7 
detection  of,  v,  639.  656 
in  vanilla  essence,  iii,  s^i 
in  vinegar,  DC,  96 
in  wines,  i,  179 
Carana  elemi,  iv,  96 
Caraway  oil,  iv,  344.  a49.  324.  437 
Carbamic  acid,  vii,  a86 
Carbamide,     See  Urea. 
Carbasol,  in,  371 

compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  iiz,  a76 
detection  of,  in  crude  anthracene,  in,  a83 
effect  of  solvents  on,  in,  374 
yellow,  V,  180,  580 
Carbinol.     See  Methyl  alcohol. 

bases,  v,  a35 
Carbohydrate    analysis,  use  of  ensymes  in,  ix, 

6a  5 
Carbohydrates,  estimation  of,  in  plant  extracts, 
DC,  64 
Penton's  test  for,  i,  30a 
hydrolysis  ot,  l,  397 
of  the  starch  group,  i,  405,  406 
uniformity  of  specific  gravity  of  solutions  of, 
U  a89,  290 
Carbolic  add.     See  Phenol. 

disinfecting  powders,  xii,  308,  332 
estimation  of  phenol  in,  in,  309 
of  sulphurous  acid  in,  in,  311 
of  tar  oil  in,  in,  310 
oil.  estimation  of  naphthalene  in,  in,  247 
Carbon  black  BW,  v,  564 


Carbon  black  BW,  dioxide,   absorption  of.   by 
Wetsel   potash  bulbs,  i,  57 
estimation  of,  in  beer,  i,  157 

distdphide,  detection  and  estimation  of,  in 
commercial  naphthas  and  benzols,  in,  aa6 
estimation  of,  in  benzene,  in,  aa8 

estimation  of,  i,  57 

monoxide,  detection  of,  in  blood,  viil,  533 
lusmoglobin.  See  Carboxyhatmoglobin. 
poisoning,  vni,  536 

papers,  testing  of,  v,  689 
Carbonyl-ferrocyanides,  vii,  532 
Carbostyril,  vi,  156 
Carboxyhsmochromogen,  vni.  551 
Carboxyhamoglobin,  vni,  5a9 

estimation  of,  in  blood,  vni,  53a 

8i>ectrum  of,  vin,  530 
Cardamoms  oil,  iv,  437;  dc,  354 
Cardinal  red  S,  v,  349 
Caricari  elemi,  tv,  96 
Caritss'  method  for  the  estimation  of  halogens, 

1.63 
Carlsberg  bo.ttom  yeasts,  i,  a  14 
Carminamide,  v,  4a  a 
Carminaphtha,  v,  448,  463 
Carmine  lake,  v,  423 

red,  v,  422 
Carminic  acid,  v,  4aa 
Carmoisin,  v,  150,  540 
Camahuba  wax.     See  Carnauba  vax. 
Cama&ba  wax,  n,  73>  270 

comi>osttion  of,  11,  a 70 

constants  for,  n,  a7i 

detection  of,  in  beeswax,  n,  a6i,  271 
in  soap,  11,  a 7a 

estimation  of,  in  mixtures,  n,  a7a 

influence  of,  on  the  melting  point  of  mixtures 
containing  it,  n,  a7a 

unsaponifiable  matter  from,  n,  a6z 

use  of,  for  making  candles,  11,  a7a 
Camine,  vii,  337;  vin,  289 
CarophyUene,  iv,  186 
Carotol,  n,  485 
Carpaine,  vxi,  i 
Carpamic  acid,  vn,  2 
Carrageenin,  vni,  6aa 
Carrot  oil,  iv.  437 
Carthagena  bark,  vi,  480 
Carthamin,  v,  433 
Cartier's  hydrometer,  i,  15 
Carvacrol,  iv,  a  13.  a54«  287 
Carvestrene,  iv,  179;  DC,  324 
Carvone,  rv,  212 

estimation  of,  iv,  214 

in  caraway  oil,  iv,  334 

and  limonene,  separation  of,  iv,  a  16 
<jo-Carvone,  iv,  3x6 
Carvotanacetone,  iv,  aia 
Caryophyllene,  DC,  335 
Casan  pink,  v,  306 

(Gerber),  v,  a88 
Cascarilla  oil,  rv,  437 
Casein,  vin.  140 

action  of  adds  on,  vin,  121 
of  bases  on,  viii,  123 
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Casein,  action  of  fonnalin  on.  viii,  135 
of  heat  on,  vin,  124 
of  rennet-ensyme  on,  vm,  12s 
of  salts  on.  viii,  124 
and  albumin,  separation  of.  vxii,  15s 
ash-free,  preparation  of,  viii,  xi6;  ix.  595 
change  of,  to  paracasein,  viii.  126 
commercial  rdations  of.  viii,  IZ5 
composition  of,  viii,  xxo 
detection  of,  in  cream,  vxii,  193 
determination  of  the  refractive  index  of,  viii. 

136 
estimation  oi,  viii,  131,  138;  k,  596 
in  milk,  vixi,  155 
in  paper,  i,  478 
in  peptonised  milk,  viii,  319 
glue,  VIII,  630 

hydrolysis  pnxlucts  of,  viu.  i30 
molecular  weight  and  valency  of,  ix,  596 
phjrsical  properties  of,  viii.  zi8 
preparation  of,  vin,  i  x6 
Caseinates,  viii,  133;  DC,  595 
Caseinogen,  viii,  91 

amino  acids  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of, 

VIII,  30 

preparation  of,  vxii,  74 
Caseoses,    estimation    of,    in    peptonised    milk, 

VIII,  3x9 
Casimirol,  11,  488 

Cassella's  immedial  yellow  D,  v,  376 
Cassia  oil,  iv,  437.  443.  445.  DC,  354 
adulterations  in.  iii,  445;  cc,  393 
detection  of  a  mixture  of  colophony  and 

petroleum  in,  iii,  44s 
estimation  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  in,  iii,  441 
Castor  bean,  proteins  of,  viii,  xxo 
oil,  II,  71.  X59 

acetyl  value  of,  ii,  164 
adulteration  of,  ix,  x6x 
behaviour  of,  with  mineral  oils,  xi,  163 

with  petroleum  spirit,  11,  163 
butyro-refractometer  values  for*  xi,  x6x 
commercial,  xi,  x6x 
composition  of,  11.  x6o 
constants  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  from, 

XI.  x6x 
detection  of  adulteration  of,  by  the  solu- 
biUty  in  alcohol,  it,  x63 
coconut  oil  in,  11,  164 
cottonseed  oil  in.  11,  164 
foreign  fixed  oils  in,  11,  X64 
in  copaiba  balsam,  iv,  89 
cdeic  acid  in.  xi.  x63 
S>oppyseed  oil  in.  ix,  164 
rosin  oil  in,  11,  x6x 
oil  in,  IX.  164 
oil  in.  II.  X64 
effect  of  blowing  on.  11,  164,  367 
estimation  of,  in  mixtures,  11,  x65 
group,  II,  66,  71.  X  59 
Hehner  value  of,  11,  164 
mixed  fatty  acids  from,  11,  71,  x6i 
oleo*ref  ractometer  value,  11,  44 
physical  properties  of,  11,  X59 
preparation  of  turkey-red  oil  from.  ix.  167 


Castor  oil,  production  of  floricin  by  the  distil- 
lation of,  XI,  X64 
fidnoleic  acid  from,  xx,  x6o 
rotation  of.  n.  159.  164 
aaponification  value  of,  11,  169 
solubility  of,  in  alcohol,  n,  162 
in  glacial  acetic  add.  xi,  163 
specific  gravity  of.  xx,  i6x 
viscosity  of,  xx,  162 
effect  of  temperatara  on,  in,  148 
Catalaae.  vxxx.  x3,  15 

in  jreast,  x.  3x3 
Catechin,  v,  38,  4x3 
Catechol,  in.  335.  336,  340 
ethers  of.  ixx.  343 
and  homocatedhol,  distinction  between,  iii, 

343 

methyl  ether.     See  GumccoI. 

and  pyrogallol,  distinction  between,  ixi,  341 

reactions  of.  v,  51 

tannins,  v.  8 
Catechol-phthalein,  ni,  546 
Catechu,  v.  33.  4xa.  ^37;  dc.  395 

brown,  v.  x66.  6x0 

decomposition  products  of.  v,  55 

detection  of.  in  tea.  vi.  630 

and  gamtrier,  distinction  between,  v.  34 

reactions  of,  v,  43 
Catediu-tannic  add.  v,  37 
Catecha-tannxn,  v,  7 
Catigene  black  brown  N,  v,  380 
Catsups,  estimation  of  benaoic  add  in.  lu,  4x3: 

IX,  384.  385 
Cattle  feed,  colouring  matters  in.  v,  65  x 

foods,  detection  of  ridn  in,  vui.  xxo 
Catttt  italiaao,  v,  380 

Caucasian  petroleum.    See  P^troUum,  CoacsHsa. 
Caulosterol,  xx,  487.  488 
Caviare,  ix,  633 

composition  of,  vixz,  460 
Cayenne  linaloe  oil,  xx,  366 

pepper,  vii,  57 

detection  of,  in  vinegar,  i,  504 
Cayota,  v,  37 
Caseline  oil,  xix,  zx8 

Caseneuve's  mercuric  oxide  test  for  foreign  colour- 
ing matter  in  wines,  i,  178 
Cedar-leaf  oil,  xv,  337.  437 
Cedar-nut  oil,  xi.  70,  149 
Cedar*wood  oil,  iv,  344,  335*  438 
Cedrat  oil.  iv,  438 
Cedrela  oil,  iv,  336 

wood  oil,  IV,  438 
Cedrene,  xv,  186,  353,  387;  xx,  335 
Cedrenes.    See  Sesqutttrpeuss. 
Cedrol,  xv,  387,  336;  ix,  343 
Cdery  oQ.  xv,  32?.  438;  DC.  356 
Celestine  blue,  B,  v,  346 
Celluloid,  estimation  of  camphor  in,  iv,  199 

use  of  camphor  in  the  manufacture  of,  nr,  197 
Cellulose,  X.  4^9:  DC,  77 

acetate  filaments,  vxit,  668 

action  of  alkaline  solutions  on.  x.  432 
hypochlorites  on.  x.  431 
nitric  add  on,  I,  431 
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CelluloM,  Schweitser's  reacent  on,  i,  431 

ettiination  of ,  ix»  77 
in  crude  fibre,  i.  437 
free  carbonyl  groups  in.  i,  432 
in  infants'  foods,  viii,  a34 
in  wood  and  vegetable  fibres,  i.  435 

hydrates,  z,  430 

mercerised,  i,  43a 

nitrates,  iix,  560 

j>lant,  classification  of,  i,  433 

imrification  of,  in  the  laboratory,  i,  435 

separation  of,  from  dextrin,  i,  428,  435 
from  starch,  i,  435 
from  sugar,  i,  435 

solvents  of,  i,  430 

triacetate,  i,  43a  . 

yeast,  i,  209 
Cement,  tests  of,  ni,  98 
Centigrade  and   Fahrenheit   degrees,   table  for 

comparison  of,  iii,  6x9 
Cephatiine.  vii,  39;  ix,  54^.  543 

salto  of,  VII,  40;  DC,  543 
Cerasine,  v,  150 
Cereal  starches,  i,  417 
Cereals,  analysis  of,  i.  450,  45  x;  vni,  108 

colouring  matters  in,  v,  651 

estimation  of  starch  in,  i.  424;  a,  76 

proteins  in,  i,  452;  viii,  96 
Ceresin,  111,  57 

and  beeswax,  distinction  between,  iii,  57 

detection  of,  in  beeswax,  11,  257 

estimation  of,  in  beeswax,  xx,  258 
colophony  in,  nr.  29 

and  paraffin,  separation  of.  oc,  257 
Cerise,  add,  v,  249 
Ccrotic  add  in  beeswax.  11,  243.  246 
Cetrarin,  viii,  621 
Cetyl  alcohol  from  spermaceti,  11.  274 

palmitate  in  spermaceti,  11.  274 
Cevadic  add.    See  Tiglic  acid. 
Cevadilline,  vii,  71 
Cevadine,  vii,  70,  73 

hydrolysis  of,  vix,  74 

salts  of,  vxi,  74 
Cevine,  vil,  76 

oxide  vxi,  76 
Chairamine,  vi,  500,  546 
Chamomile  oil,  German,  iv,  329*  438 
Roman,  xv,  328 

oils,  XV,  249*  328.  438 
Champaca  oil,  iv,  438;  ix,  357 
Charcot's  crystals,  vii,  202 
Chavibetol,  xv,  255*  291 
Chavicol,  xv,  255*  291 
Cheese,  viii,  240 

alkaloids  in,  viii,  250 

analysis  of,  vui,  250,  254;  dc,  600 

Camembert,  viii,  252 

Cheddar,  viii,  241,  250 

coatings,  viii,  249 

colouring  matters  in,  v,  663 

cream,  manufacture  of,  viii,  242 

detection  of  copper  in.  viii,  258 

Dutch,  vixx,  251 

Bmmentaler,  vxix,  251 


Cheese,  estimation  of  fat  by  the  Polenske  method, 
xz,  600 
Ratsliff-Schmid-Bondzynski  method,  xx. 
600 
nitrogenous  compounds  in.  viii.  256 

fat  in,  viii,  246,  252,  254,  25s;  IX,  600 

Gorgonsola,  viii,  251 

iron  in,  viii,  258 

lactic  add  in,  viii.  247,  256 

manufacture  of,  viii,  241 

microscopical  examination  of,  viii.  259 

mineral  salts  in,  viix,  247 

preservatives  in,  viii,  249 

ripening  of,  viii,  243,  249 
Cheken-leaf  oil,  iv,*439 
Chenocholic  add,  vii,  4x6 
Chenopodium  oil,  iv.  427,  439 
Cheno-taurocholic  add,  vii.  4x4 
Cherry  water,  xix,  427 
Cherry-laurel  oil,  xxi,  420 

water,  ixi,  427 

estimation  of  cyanogen  contents  in,  vii.  466 
Chervil  oil,  xv,  439 
Chestnut,  v,  38 

extract,  analjrsis  of,  v,  67 

oak,  American,  reaction  of.  v,  44 
bark,  dc,  396 
reactions  of,  v,  47 

tannin,  v,  7 
Chestnut- wood,  analysis  of.  v,  57 

extract,  analysis  of,  v,  66 
reactions  of.  v,  43 
Chicago  orange,  v,  158 

Chicken,  composition  and  analysis  of,  viix,  430 
Chide,  XV,  x6i 
Chicory,  analjrsis  of,  vi,  672.  674 

ash  of,  vx,  653 

aqueous  extract  of,  vx,  659 

commerdal,  vx,  674 

composition  of,  vx.  674 

detection  of.  in  coffee,  vi.  671 

estimation  of  fat  in,  vx.  656 

extracts,  vi,  678 

detection  of,  in  coffee  extracts.  DC,  532 
China  blue,  v,  252,  354t  284 
Chinamine.    8m  Quinamine, 
Chinese  beeswax,  11.  268 

insect  wax.  11.  73.  272 

vegetable  tallow.  11,  71,  i8x 

wood  oil.    See  r«tif  oil. 
Chinoline.    See  Quindine, 
Chinovin.    See  QuincviH 
Chironol,  ix,  488;  iv,  3 
Chironolic  add,  xv,  5 
Chitin,  vnx,  670 
Chitinoids.  vxii,  670 
Chloral,  x,  268 

action  of  absolute  alcohol  on,  i,  269 
of  water  on,  i,  269 

alcoholate  and  chloral  hydrate,  distinctions 
between,  x,  270 

detection  <tf,  i,  271 

estimation  of,  i,  271 

hydrate,  i,  269 

boiling  point  at,  i,  270 
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Chloral  hydrate  and   chloral   alcoholate,  distinc- 
tions between,  i,  270 
detection  of,  z,  271 
estimation  of,  i,  371 
solidifying  point  of  melted,  I,  370 
Chloral-antipyrine,  vi,  45 
Chloralformamide,  x,  374 
Chloramine  yellow,  v,  372 
Chloranil,  zii,  340 
Chloranil-violet,  v,  356 
Chloranisidine  P,  v,  554 
Chloranisine  violet  R,  v,  608 

yellow  GG,  v,  586 
Chlorantine  red  4  B,  v,  553 
Chlorasol  blue,  v,  596 

brilliant  blue,  12  B,  v,  6o3 
fast  yellow  B,  v,  586 
Chloric  ether,  i,  280 
Chlorin.     See  Dinitroresorcinol, 
Chlorinated     ethyl     chloride.     See      Ethylidene 

chloride. 
Chlorine,  detection  of  free,  in  commercial  chloro- 
form, z,  376 
detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  z,  6a 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substances,  z,  63 
Chlorobensaldehyde,    detection   of,   in   essential 

oil  of  bitter  almonds,  izi,  423 
cK-ChlorcH'-bromocamphor,  rv,  209 
a-Chlorocamphor,  IV,  308 
^Chorocamphor,  zv,  309 
r-Chlorocamphor,  zv,  309 
Chloroform,  z,  374;  zx,  18 
boiling  point  of,  z,  278 
commercial,  z,  376 

detection  of  alcohol  in,  z,  278,  279 
ether  with,  i,  278 
ethyl  chloride  in,  z,  277 
ethylene  dichloride  in,  z,  277 
free  chlorine  in,  z,  276 
hydrochloric  acid  in.  z,  276 
hypochlorous  acid  in,  z,  376 
estimation  of  alcohol  in.  z,  278,  279 
specific  gravity  of,  z,  280 
detection  of,  i,  274 

in  essential  oils,  zv,  247 
in  sandal-wood  oil,  zv,  393 
in    the    presence    of    large    quantities    of 
alcohol,  I,  274 
estimation  of,  z,  275 
and  ethylidene  chloride,  distinction  between, 

I.  348 
methylated,  z,  377 

and    methylene    dichloride,    distinction    be- 
tween, z,  38 z 
physical  properties  of,  I,  274 
pure,  I,  377 

purification  of,  from  water  and  alcohol,  i,  379 
specific  gravity  of,  z,  380 
spirit  of,  z,  380 
test  for  purity  of,  z,  377 
use  of,  for  preserving  urine,  z,  380 
Chlorogenic  acid,  vz,  646 
detection  of,  zx,  531 
Chlorophenine  G,  v,  373 
orange  R,  v,  583 


Chlorophenyl  salicylate,  iiz,  498 
Chlorophyll,  v.  636 
Chlorsalol,  zzz,  498 
Chocolate,  vz,  693 

analysts  of,  vi,  705 

definition  of,  vi,  704 

estimation  of  oxalic  add  in,  ix,  97 
of  sugar  in,  vz.  7x4 

manufacture  of,  vz,  687 

milk,  VI,  695*  705 

nut,  VI.  69s.  70s 
Cholalic  add,  vzi,  414 

choldc  and  deoxycholeic  adds,  separation  of. 
vzz,  418 
Choleic  add.  vii,  416 

chcdalic  and  deoxycholeic  adds,  separatioa 
of,  VII,  418 
Cholestenone,  11.  483 
Cholesterol,  zi,  479;  ix,  333 

Buchardt-Liebermann  test  for,  n,  483;  iz.  sj6 

and  iso-cholesterol,  separation  of,  zi,  484 

detection  of,  zz,  483 

dibromide,  zi,  480 

esters,  estimation  of,  iz,  334 

estimation  of,  u,  489 

by  method  of  Adrien  Grigaut,  DC,  336 
by  method  of  Windaus,  zx,  334 
in  animal  tissues,  zx.  333 

formation  of,  in  calculi,  vii,  387 

hydrochloric  add  test  for,  n,  483 

isolation  of,  iz.  489 

Moleschott's  test  for,  zi,  483 

occurrence  of,  iz,  479 

oxidation  of,  zz,  483 

and  phjrtosterol,  sesMiration  of,  n,  491 

plant,  II.  486 

properties  of,  n,  479 

Salkowski's  test  for,  11.  483 

Schiff's  test  for.  zz.  483 

of  yeast,  zz.  488 
f<o-Cholesterol.  zz,  484 
Cholesterols,  vegetable,  zi,  484 

dassification  of,  iz.  485*  486 
Cholesteryl  acetate,  li,  480 

bensoate,  11,  480 

chloride,  11,  481 

esters.  11,  480 

oleate,  zz,  481 

palmitate,  11,  481 

propionate,  11,  480 
Cholestrophane.  vz.  5S7 
Cholic  add.     See  ChoMU  acid. 
Choline,  viz,  276 

convertion  of,  into  neurine,  vii.  375 

detection  of,  in  cattle  foods,  vn,  278 

in  ipecacuanha  root,  viz.  41 

and  neurine.  distinctions  between,  vii,  375 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii,  353 
Choline-aldehyde.     See  Muscarine. 
Choloidic  acid,  vii,  417 
Chondrigen.  viii.  634 
Chondrin,  vin,  635 
Chondroittc  add,  vzii,  636 
Chondroitin,  viii,  626 
Chondroitin-sulphuric  add.  vm,  6a6;  BC,  574 
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Chondroproteins,  viii,  91 
Chondrosin,  viii,  626 
Chromate  black  T.  v.  566 
Chrome  acid  black  G,  v,  568 

blue,  V,  ass.  272,  S90 

brown  RO,  v.  148 

fast-blue  PR.  v,  604 

fast-brown  A,  v,  6ao 

green,  v,  as6,  272.  S7o 
G,  V,  574 

leather,  analysis  of.  ix,  4x4 

patent  black  DG.  v.  566 
green,  v.  176 

violet,  V,  as6,  46a.  606 
(Bayer),  v.  a7a 
(Geigy).  v,  a6a.  a7a 

yellow.  V,  s8o 
D.  V,  158 
Chromine  G,  v,  373 
Chromotrope,  v,  156 

a  B.  zo  B,  8  B.  v,  184 

a  R,  V.  184,  S48 
Chrone  Glabra  oil.  iv,  439 
Chrysamin,  v.  463,  466.  578 

detection  of.  y.  447 

G.  V.  177p  178 

R.  V,  190,  s8o 
Chrysaniline,  v.  360.  363.  368 
Chrysanthemum  oil.  zv.  339 
Chrysarobin,  v,  aa7 

Chrysatropic  acid  from  belladonna  TX)Ot,  vi.  3x1 
Chrysaurein.  v.  K39 
Chrysene.  iiz,  a67,  a70 

behaviour  of.  with  bensal  chloride,  iii,  aSo 
with  chromic  add.  iii,  a79 

compound  of.  with  picric  add.  ixi.  a76 

effect  of  solvents  on,  ixi.  a74 

reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  xii.  a77 
Chryseolin.  v,  139 
Chrysocreatinine.  vii.  317 
Chrysogene.  iii.  a  70 

behaviour  of.  with  diromic  acid,  iix,  a79 
Chrysoldine.  v.  134,  is6.  4s8.  46X 

R.  V,  156 

yellow.  V.  S76 
Chrysoln.  v.  13s.  137.  139.  142 
Chxysolin,  v.  a9a,  30a.  457.  46a 
Chrysophanic  acid,  v.  ^27,  aa8 

and  chrysparobin.  distinctions  between,  v,  aa8 
Chrysophenin.  v,  198,  aoa,  S78 
Ciberblue  a  B,  v,  S37 

bordeaux  B,  v,  S36,  556 
.  green  G,  v,  538 

grey  G,  B,  v,  538 

heliotrope,  v,  537*  608 

red  G,  v,  536 

scarlet  G,  v,  536,  55a 

violet  B,  V,  537.  608 
R.  V.  537 
Cibanone  brown  B.  V.  v,  538 

orange  R,  v,  535 

yellow  R,  v,  535 
Cibil's  fluid  extract,  iz,  6x4 
Cider,  i,  187 

separation  of  tannin  from,  ix,  393 
48 


Cider- vinegar,  z,  497;  zx.  94 

adulteration  of.  with  distilled  vinegar,  zx.  95 
ash  of,  z,  497 

distinction  between  pure  and  imitation,  z.  497 
Cigar  smoke,  vi,  asa 
Cinchofulvic  add,  vi,  483 
Cinchomeronic  add,  vx.  X47 
Ifo-Cinchomeronic  add.  vi,  X47 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  vx,  479.  484;  ix,  514 
amorphous,  vx,  543 

detection  of,  in  oommerdal  quinine  sul- 
phate, VI.  5a6 
quinidne   and  dnchonidne,  distinction 
between,  vx,  545 
anhydro-,  vi,  545 
classification  of.  vi,  498 
constitution  of.  vz,  501;  ix,  5x5 
detection  of,  an  quinine  sulphate,  vx,  5x8 
estimation  of,  vi,  487 

by  titration,  vx.  496;  zx,  5x4 
function  of,  zx.  478 
properties  of.  vz.  503 
8ei»aration  of.  vz,  490,  496 
test  for,  zx,  515 
bark,  red,  vz,  479,  486 
barks,  alkaloids  in.  vz,  484 
assay  of,  vz,  486 
composition  of,  vi,  481 
extraction  of,  vz.  489 
identification  of,  vz,  481 
varieties  of.  vi,  479 
ledgeriana  seeds,  alkaloids  in,  zx.  514 
Cinchonamine,  vz,  499.  547 
Cinchona-red,  vz.  483 
Cinchonidne,  vi,  499,  544 

and    amorphous    alkaloids,    distinction    be- 
tween, vz,  545 
Cinchonidine,  vz.  499,  537 

dnchonine  and  quinidine,  separation  of.  vi. 

495 
detection  of.  in   quinine  sulphate,  vz.519. 

523 

and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vz.  514 
salts  of,  vz,  538 
sulphate,  vz.  53P 
Cinchonine,  vz,  499,  540 

dnchonidine  and  quinidine,  separation  of,  vi, 

495 
constitution  of,  vz,  50X 
detection  (rf,  in   quinine  sulphate,  vi,  5  a  a. 

52s 
hydrochloride.  Vi,  542 

sodium  chloride  in,  ix.  520 
and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vx,  514 
*    sulphate,  vi.  542 
Cinchotannic  add,  v,  7>  482 
Cinchotannin.  vi,  482 
Cinchotine,  vx.  499.  542 
Cineol,  iv,  254,  384;  zx.  343 
estimation  ot,  zv.  a8s 

in  eucalyptus  oils,  zv,  339;  zx,  359 
Cineolic  add,  zv,  385 
Cinnamein,  estimation  of.  in  Peruvian  balsam,  zx, 

295 
Cinnamene,  iii.  440 
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Ctniuunic  acid,  iii,  436 

and  atropic  add.  dittinctioii  between,  vi. 

and  bensoic  acid,  melting  points  of  mix- 
tures of.  III.  436 
separation  of,  iii.  437 
as  a  germicide,  ni,  437 
detection  of,  iii,  437;  cc,  apz 

in  commercial  bensoic  add,  iii,  407 
in  the  presence  of  bensoic  add,  iii.  437 
in  tirine.  cc,  api 
estimation  of,  xii,  438;  nc.  39a 

in  presence  of  bensoic  add,  EC,  apa 
occurrence  of.  in  resins,  iv,  3 
reactions  of,  iii,  437;  oc,  api 
aldehyde,  iii.  440;  ix,  apa 

detection  of,  in  oil  of  dnnamon,  ni,  444 
estimation  oi,  iii,  441 
in  essential  oils,  n,  336 
balsams,  iii,  453;  iz«  395 
esters,  iii.  438 
Cinnamon  bark  ofl.  DC,  356 
brown,  v,  163 

dnnamic  aldehyde  in,  in,  441 
essential  oil  of,  i,  355 
leaf  oil.  III.  446;  XX,  356 
oil,  adulterations  of,  in,  444;  cc,  393 
detection  of  dnnamic  aldehyde  in,  in,  444 
of  eugenol  in,  iii,  444 
of  oil  of  doves  in,  in,  445 
oils,  IV,  439.  443;  DC,  393.  354 
Ctnnamyl  alcohol,  ni.  439 
dnnamate,  ui,  439 
cocaine,  vi,  339 
tropdne.  vi,  30  z 
Citrsl,  IV,  367 

and  dtronellal,  separation  of,  IV.  373 
estimation  of,  nc,  337 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  370 
in  lemon-grass  oil,  iv,  308 
formula  of,  nc,  344 
in  lemon  oil,  iv,  353 
Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  vi,  532 

of  lime,  analysis  of,  cc,  109 
Citrates,  i.  555.  565 
detection  of,  i,  555 
estimation  of,  i,  555 

in  milk.  viii.  160 
See  also  under  Parent  smbstsnc$m 
Citric  add.  i,  555 

action  of,  with  resordnol,  i,  487 

British  Pharmacopceia  requirements  for,  oc, 

1X4 
oommerdal,  detection  of  lead  in,  x,  557 
•    of  sulphuric  add  in,  i,  557  * 

impurities  in,  i,  557;  DC,  1x4 
tartaric  add  in,  i,  558 
detection  of,  i,  555 

tartaric  add  in,  nc,  1 14 
estimation  of,  i,  555;  oc,  zi3 
x&  dtric  add  juices,  i,  563 
in  the  presence  of  heavy  metals,  x,  557 
of  other  adds,  ix,  xia 
Jnioes,  x,  559 

ty  of,  I,  561 


Citric  add,  liquors,  assay  of,  i,  ssS;  xx.  zio 
and  malic  add,  separaticm  of.  i.  534 
and  oxalic  add,  separation  of,  i.  556 
and  tartaric  add,  separation  of.  i.  S56 
Citron  oil.  iv,  439 

CitzoneUa  oil.  iv,  344,  303.  304.  439;  ix,  343 
adulteration  of,  nr,  306 
composition  of,  iv,  305 
estimation  of  geraniol  in,  rv.  366;  oc,  338 
standards  for,  iv,  307 
Citronellal,  iv,  364,  369 

and  dtral,  separation  of,  iv,  373 
constitution  of.  iv.  369 
detection  of.  xv,  369 
estimation  of,  xv,  369,  370.  373 
isomeric  forms  of,  xx.  344 
Citronellic  aldehyde.    See  CUrotuU^. 
Citrondlol,  iv,  354,  363;  dc.  341 
formula  of,  iv,  363;  xx.  341 
and  geraniol.  separation  of,  iv,  359.  364 
in  otto  of  rose,  oc.  339 
CitroneUyl  acetate,  xv,  363 
Citronin,  v,  xa8,  459.  578 
Citronine  B  or  3  B,  v,  146 
Citrullol,  VII,  158 
Citrullus  colocynthis,  substances  present   in  the 

water  extract  from,  vxi.  158 
Claret,  palatine  chrome,  v,  554 

red  B,  v,  540 
Clayton  doth  red,  v,  544 
scarlet,  v,  548  . 
fast  black  D,  v,  563 

blacks.  V,  3x4 
grey  S,  v.  563 
greys,  v,  314 
wool  brown,  v,  172 
yellow,  V,  143,  374,  580 
Clemantine  Girofli.  v.  338 
Clerget's  method  for  the  estimation  of  specif c 

rotation,  i,  31a 
Cleve's  ^-add,  vi,  Z30 

/•add,  VI,  130 
Clionasterol,  ll,  486 
Cloth  brown,  v.  6x3 
G,  R.  v,  180 
oils.  II.  511 
examination  of,  ii,  5x3 
liability  of.  to  inflame  spontaaeoosly.  n, 
51a 
orange,  v,  180,  580 
red  B,  v.  544 

(Bayer),  v,  z68 
(Oehler),  v.  z68 
3  B  extra,  v.  Z73 
G,  V,  x68;  V,  544 

(Oehler),  V.  x68 
3  G,  V,  168;  V,  544 
yellow  GH.  v.  584 
Qove.  essential  oil  of,  i,  355 

oil,  IV,  344,  a49,  350,  330,  440:  oc,  3SS 
detection  of.  in  bay  oil,  iv.  3x5 
of  dl  of  dnnamon  in,  in.  445 
estimation  of  eugenol  in.  iv.  394 
methoxyl  number,  iv.  343 
preparation  of  eugenol  from,  iv,  apiS 
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Clovene,  iv,  zS6;  ix.  32s 
Clnpaaodonic  add,  ix,  22s 
Qupeine,  vin,  91 
Coagtilin*  vm,  621 
Coagulooee.  vin,  495 
Coal,  dry  distillation  of,  iii.  13 

gas,  detection  of  cyanogen  in«  vii,  456 
estimation  of  cyanogen  in.  vn,  456 

of  naphthalene  in,  iii,  345;  zx,  266 
manufacture,  analysis  of  spent  purifying 
mass  in,  viz,  5x4 
estimation  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  in 
the  spent  purifying  mass  from,  vxi. 

551 
of  cyanogen  in  spent  purifying  mass, 

VII.  S14 
of  suljkhur  in  spent  purifying  mass, 
vzz,  22 
oil,  zn,  ZZ7 
Coal-fish  liver  oil.  11,  32X 

effect  of  blowing  on,  zi,  367 
Coal-tar,  in,  20 

adds,  estimation  oi,  in  creosote  oils,  zn,  375, 

379,  384 
and  wood-tar  creosote,  distinction  between. 
III.  359 
creosote  oil.    See  CreosoU  oil,  cotU-tar. 
cresylic  add  from,  ixz,  3Z5 
cyclic  hydrocarbons  from,  zii,  Z97 
distillation,  composition  of  the  prindpal  frac- 
tions from.  III,  198 
detection  of  natural  asi>haltum  in  residues 
of,  XX.  277 
of  petroleum  pitch  in  residues  from,  ix, 

377 
dyes,  behaviour  of  wool  with,  viix,  687 

detection  and  separation  of,  in  sausages, 
viii,  38Z 

effect  of  solvents  on,  ix,  452 

examination,  v,  470 

identification  of,  v,  645 

solubility  of,  v,  444 
estimation  of  anthracene  in.  zii.  385 
naphtha.    See  Naphtha^  coal-taf. 
pitch,  in,  29 

breaking  point  determinatiott,  ziz,  31 

detection  of,  in  asphalt,  zn,  65 

estimation  of  anthracene  in,  in.  285 
of  volatile  organic  matter  in,  zn,  30 

evaporation  test  for,  zn,  32 

formation    of,    in    dry    distillation,    zzz, 

14 
free  carbon  determination,  xiz.  32 
mdting-point  determination,  in.  30.  32 
and  natural  asphalt,  distinction  between. 

ni.  64 
slide  test  for.  xn,  3a 

softening-point  determination,  in,  3z,  32 
substitution  of.  for  asphalt,  zn,  63 
tests,  zn.  30 

twisting-point  determination,  zn.  30 
and  water-gas  pitch,  differences  between, 
zn.  33 
Cobalt  potassium  cyanate,  vn,  539 
Cobalticyam'des,  vn,  532 


Coca,  amorphous  bases  of,  vi,  34Z 

estimation  of  the  alkaloid  in  fluid  extract  of, 

VI.  344 
leaves,  vz,  344 
assay  of,  vz,  345 
estimation  of  cocaine  in.  vi.  350 
Cocaic  add.  vz.  341 
Cocaine,  vz,  321 

amorphous,  vz,  342 

bases  allied  to,  vz,  338 

bensoate,  vz,  327 

commercial,  examination  of,  vz,  328 

decomposition  products  of.  vi.  336 

detection  and  separation  of,  ix,  494 

estimation  of,  vi,  349 

in  coca  leaves,  vz,  350 
hydrochloride,  vz,  326 
commerdal,  vz,  329 

manufacture  of.  from  coca  leaves,  vz,  348 
Madagan's  test  for,  vz,  332,  33s 
reactions  of,  vz,  323 
■alts  and  esters  of,  vz,  326 
Schaef er's  test  for  the  purity  of,  vz,  334 
substitutes,  detection  of,  ix,  495 
tests  for,  VI,  322 

in  the  presence  of  eucainesr  vz,  334 
toxioological  identification  of.  vi,  326 
^{-Cocaine,  vz,  338 
Cocamine,  vz,  340 
Cocatannic  add,  vz,  344 
Coccerin,  v,  422 
Cocdn,  V,  148,  45a 
Cocdnin.  v,  Z48 

B,  V,  Z48 
Cocculin,  vn,  164 
Cooculus  berries,  poisoning  by,  vn,  163 

indicus,  bitters  of,  vn,  z6o 
Cocethyline,  vx,  339 

Cochineal,  v,  148,  4a x,  550,  635,  636,  637 
ammoniacal,  v,  550 
carmine,  v,  423 

detection  of,  in  sausages,  vxiz,  380 
detection  of,  in  wines,  z,  z8i 
examination  of,  v,  422 
red  A.  3  R,  v,  544 
scarlet  G.  v.  Z50.  548 
IC  V.  548 
2  R.  V,  Z48,  548 
4  R,  V,  Z50 
Cochlearia  oil,  zv,  440 
Codn,  new,  v,  Z50 
Cocoa,  vz,  685 

alkaloids  in,  vz,  700 
analysis  of,  vz,  687,  705 
butter,  vz,  701 
colouring  matters  in,  v,  659 
essence,  vx,  690 

estimation  of  coco»«red  in,  vx,  710 
of  fibre  in,  vx,  707 
of  oxalic  acid  in,  ix,  97 
of  pentosans  in,  vi,  697 
of  starch  in,  vz.  7zz;  zx.  73 
of  sugar  in.  vz.  7Z3 

of  theobromine   and  caffeine  by  Ktmse^s 
method,  vz,  709 
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Cocoa  extract,  vi,  690 
fat.  VI.  701 

estimation  of  •  vi,  715 
germ  from,  vi,  700 
husks,  VI.  696 

analysis  of.  vi,  688 
nibs,  VI,  698 

analysis  oi,  vi,  687 

ash  from,  vi,  703 

composition  of,  VI,  698 
powder.  VI,  690 

adulteration  of,  vi.  7^1 

estimation  of  saccharin  in,  in.  436 
Cocoa-red.  vi.  699 

estimation  of,  in  cocoa.  Vi.  7x0 
Coconut  fat.  estimation  of,  in  cacao  butter,  vi,  718 
oil.  II.  72,  187 

adulteration  of.  11,  189 

composition  of,  11,  13,  z88 

detection  of.  in  butter,  11,  180,  189,  301 
fat.  II,  284,  296 
in  cacao  butter  and  lard,  11,  180.  189 
in  other  oils  and  fats.  11.  189 
in  tallow,  n,  313 

ethyl  ester,  value  of.  11.  189 

group.  IX,  66,  72.  187 

mixed  fatty  acids  from,  11.  72,  188 

specific  gravity  of,  11,  187 

uses  of.  II,  188 
oleine,  11,  190.  191 
stearine.  zi,  i$)0 
Codaminc.  yi.  354,  363.  367.  396 
Codeine,  vi,  354,  363.  36s,  39o;  ix,  soo 

and  colchicine,  distinction  between,  vii,  5 
constitution  of.  vi,  356 
detection  of,  vi,  392 
estimation  of,  vi,  393,  433 
hydrochloride,  vi,  391 
phosphates,  vi,  391 
sulphate,  vi,  392;  DC,  500 
pseudo-codeine,  VI,  395 
Cod-liver  oil,  11.  73,  213 
adulteration  of,  n,  316 
butyro-refractometer  values  for,  11,  2x8 
colour  tests  for,  11,  219 
composition  of,  11.  214 
detection  of  iodine  in,  11,  2x5 

of  other  oils  in,  11,  217,  2x9 

of  vegetable  oils  in,  11,  2x9 
effect  of  blowing  on,  II,  367 

of  oxidation  on,  11,  3x8 
examination  of.  il,  2x5 
free  fatty  acid  in,  II,  2x9 
gadolinic  acid  in,  11,  2x4 
insoluble  brominated  glycerides  in,  11,  219 
iodine  values  for,  11,  2x7 
medicinal,  11.  2x6 
mixed  fatty  adds  from,  11,  215 
refraction  of.  11,  2x7 
Reichert-Meissl  value  for,  11,  2x8 
saponification  value  for,  11.  217 
skate-liver  oil  as  a  substitute  for,  zi,  220 
specific  gravity  of,  II,  2x7 
substitutes  for,  11,  2x6 
unsaponifiable  matter  in,  11.  219 


Cod-liver  oil,  varieties  of,  11.  2x4 
Contdein,  ui.  S47.  SS7;  v,  299.  302.  453.  463,  $7o 
(in  paste)  detection  of,  v,  447 
S,  SW,  V,  299.  302 
detection  of,  v,  445 
Coerulignone,  in,  340 
Coffalic  acid,  vi,  646 
Coffee,  VI,  642;  IX,  530 

adulteiants,  composition  of,  vi.  675 
alkaloids  in,  vi,  646 
analyses  of,  vi,  675 
aqueous  extract  of,  vx,  658 
ash  of,  VI,  653 

beans,  adulteration  of,  vi,  663 
berries,  vi,  651 
examination  of ,  vi,  651 
imitation,  vi,  663 
specific  gravity  of,  vx,  670 
caffeine  free,  vi,  657:, n,  53 z 
caffeol  in,  ix,  53Z 
caffetannic  acid,  in,  vi,  645 
colouring  matters  in,  v,  658 
composition,  vi,  643 
detection  of  chicory  in.  vi.  671 
of  chlorogenic  acid  in.  ix,  531 
of  starch  in.  vz.  672 
estimation  of  caffeine  in,  vi.  608.  609.  61  x. 
656;  IX,  537 
of  caffetannic  acid  in.  vi,  658 
of  fat  in,  VI,  656 
of  proteins  in,  vz,  663 
of  starch  in,  vx,  663 
of  sugars  in,  vz,  663 
extracts,  vi,  678;  oc,  532 

detection  of  bensoic  acid  in,  ix«  a8a 

of  chicory  in.  ix,  532 
tinctorial  power  of,  vi.  676 
fat  of,  VI,  647 
ground,  adulteration  of,  vi,  670 

analysis  of.  vi,  653 
mixtures,  estimation  of  coffee  in.  vx.  663 
Mogdad,  VI,  665 
moisture  in,  ix,  530 
nitrogenous  constituents  of,  vi,  648 
parchment,  vz,  643 
roasting  of,  vz,  648 
substitutes  for,  vz,  663;  zx,  531 
sugar  in,  vz,  643 
toxicity  of,  zx.  531 
volatile  oil  of.  vz,  650 
Cognac  oil,  zv,  440 
Coke,  formation  of,  in  dry  distillation,  m,  14 

residual  estimation  of.  in  bitumen,  nz«  79 
Coke-oven  tar,  zii,  33 
Colchic  add.  vii.  6,  8 
Colchicelne,  vn,  7 
Colchicine,  vn.  4;  ix,  534 

bromo-derivatives  of.  ix,  534 

derivatives,  activity  of.  ix.  534 

estimation  of.  vn.  8 

morphine  and  codeine,  distinction  between, 

VII.  5 
preparation  of,  vn.  9 
salicylate,  in.  492 
Colchidttic  add.     See  ColckU  acid. 
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Colchicum  alkaloids,  vix.  4;  dc*  534 
assay  of,  vii,  8 
toxicology  of,  VIZ,  x  i 
Colchisal.  iiz.  493 
Colden's  liquid  beef,  ix,  6x4 
Collagen,  viii,  9X,  58a.  585 
Collidines,  vi,  xag.  144 
Colocynth  bitter,  vii,  X57 

ptxlp,  VJI.  XS9 
Colocyntheln.  vii,  158 
Colocynthin,  vxi,  157 
Colophexxe.  iv,  187 

production  of.  from  pinene,  iv.  x8o 
Colophonates,  iv.  3a 
Colophonia  elemi,  iv.  96 
Colophony,  iv,  x 3,  15,  ax 
abietic  acid  in.  xv.  aa 
acetyl  value  of,  iv,  a8 
add  value  of,  iv.  la,  as,  a6 
adulteration  of.  iv,  34 
Btoraz  with.  iii.  465 
composition  of ,  iv,  ax 
constants  of,  xv,  as 
detection  of.  xv.  a8 
in  beeswax,  xx.  356 
in  copaiba  balsam,  iv,  90 
in  oils,  II.  76 
in  paper,  i.  477 
in  shellac,  xv.  69 
Toltt  balsam,  xxx«  460 
dry  distillation  of,  xv,  36 
effect  of,  on  amber,  xv,  ao 
ester  number  of,  xv,  xa,  a6  . 

esters  of.  iv,  36 
estimation  of,  xv,  ap 
in  oils,  XX,  76 
in  paper,  x.  477 
in  printing  ink,  DC,  459 
in  soap,  xv,  30 
iodine  value  of,  XV,  la,  a8 
melting  point  of.  xv.  34 
and  petroleum,  detection  of  a  mixture  of 

in  oil  of  cassia,  in,  44s 
properties  of,  xv.  34 
saponification  number  of,  iv,  a6 
solubility  of.  xv,  34 
specific  gravity  of.  xv,  34 
unsaponifiable  matter  in,  xv,  37 
uses  of,  IV,  33 
Colostrum,  vxii.  X39 
Colouring  matters,  v.  ixs 

absorption,  spectra  of,  v,  435 

acridine.  v.  358,  360,  366 

from  amino-acetanilide,  v,  300 

amino  aao,  v,  X38,  141 

analysis  of.  v.  43s;  DC,  419 

animal  fibres,  identification  of,  v.  489 

asine.  v.  316.  3^8.  461.  463  x 

aso-.  V.  133.  463,  465.  466 

action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on, 

V,  304 
xeducing  agents  on,  v,  304 
analytical  reactions  of.  v,  303,  304 
bases  produced  by  the  reduction  of,  v,  aos 
detection  of,  v,  445 


Colottzing  matters,  aso-.  estimation  of,  v,  480 
asoxy.  V.  133 
bensidine,  v,  176 
black,  V,  532.  558 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  496.  S09 
blue,  V.  455.  588 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  494.  504 

on  cotton,  v,  536 

on  silk,  V,  SX5 

in  vat  dyes,  v,  S37 
brown,  v.  610 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  496,  so8 

on  cotton,  v,  530 

from  vat  dyes.  v.  S38 
chemical  investigation  of,  v.  443 

nature  of.  v.  xx6 
classification,  v.  1 19.  367.  444 
coal-tar.     See  Coal-tar  dyes, 
commercial,  examination  of.  v.  47s 
compound  shades,  on  animal  fibres,  detection 

of,  V,  5x0 
detection  of.  in  tea,  vi,  630 
diaminoasoxy-,  v,  198 
diamino-phenyl-tolyl,  v,  190 
diamino-stilbene,  v,  196 
diaminotriphenylmethane,  v,  339 
di-o-chlor-bensidine,  v,  196 
diphenylmethane,  v,  331 
estimation  of,  v,  478 

by  their  absorption,  spectra,  v,  438 

Knecht's  process,  v,  478 

of  small  quantities  of,  xx.  4x9 
examination  of,  by  capillary  separation,  v* 

441 

with  tintometers,  v,  439 
fastness  q^,  v,  483;  xx,  4x9 
fluoran,  v,  386,  303 
fluorescence  of,  v,  438 
in  foods,  V,  633,  63s;  DC,  449 

detection  of,  v,  648 

effect  of  solvents  on,  ix,  453 

separation  of,  DC,  449*  453 
foreign,  v.  478 
green,  v.  453.  570 

in  animal  fibres,  V,  495,  506 

on  cotton,  v,  538 

on  silk,  V,  S15 

from  vat  dyes,  v,  538 
Green's  analysis  for,  v,  460  "* 

grey,  v,  532.  5S8 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  496,  509 

from  vat-dyes  v,  538 
hydraxine,  v,  463 
hydroxy-azo,  v,  13S,  I39.  142 
hydroxyketone,  v,  3o6 
from  indamines,  v,  3x0.  3x4 
from  indophenols,  v,  3x0.  3x4 
in  meat  products,  detection  of.  viii.  383 
mechanical  mixtures  of.  v.  443 
mixed,  separation  of.  v.  475 
of  natural  origin,  v.  383.  6a5 
nitro-,  v,  X30.  X33.  463,  46Sf  466.  473 

detection  of,  v.  445 
nitroso-.  v.  139.  463.  465.  466 
Mo*nitro80,  V,  139 
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Colouring  matters,  orange,  v,  576 

in  animal  fibres,  v.  49a,  498 

on  cotton,  v,  sao 

on  siUc,  V,  5x3 

from  vat  dyes,  v,  535 

orange-red,  v,  456 
czacine,  v.  341*  346.  461,  46a 
phthaleins,  v.  461.  46a 
physical  investigation  of,  v.  435 
poisonous  metals  in,  T,  478 
poljraso-,  V,  176 
purple,  in  animal  fibres,  v,  493t  5oa 

on  cotton,  v,  5a4 

in  vat  dyes,  v.  537 
pyras<done.  v,  133 
pyrone.  v*  a86,  30a 
qninoline,  v,  358,  366] 
red,  V,  448,  540 

in  animal  fibres,  v.  493,  500 

on  cotton,  v,  saa 

■ 

of  natural  origin,  v,  4az 

on  silk,  V,  514 

in  vat  dyes,  v,  536 
Ted  wood,  V.  43Z 
relation  of.  to  fibres,  v.  1x7 
Rota's  analysis  for,  v,  464 
on  silk,  detection  of,  v.  ^zx 
sulphide,  v.  46a 
•ulphonated  aso.  v.  136 
sulphur,  V,  370,  374 

classification  of,  v,  375 

prefixes  for,  v.  380 
tetramethyldiamino-bensophenone,  v,  asS 
tetraso,  v,  133.  z6o.  165 
thiasine.  v,  353.  356,  461.  46a 
thiasole,  v,  370 
from  tolidine,  v.  190 
triaminotriphenylmethane,  v.  a44 
triphenylmethane,  v.  331,  461 

properties  of.  v.  26s 
on  vegetable  fibres,  identification  of.  v.  5x6 
violet,  V,  454,  604 

in  animal  fibres,  v,  493f  50a 

in  vat  dyes,  v,  537 

on  cotton,  v,  534 

on  silk,  v.  5x5 
Weingftrtner's  tables  for  the  recognition  of, 

V.  444 
Wilt's  tables  for  the  examination  of,  v.  447 
zanthone.  v,  a86.  30a 
yellow.  V.  4s6.  S76 
in  animal  fibres,  v.  49a,  498 
in  vat  dyes,  v,  $35 
natural,  v.  408 
on  cotton,  v.  sac 
on  silk,  v,  5x3 
Colours,  developed,  v,  aoa 

ingrain,  v,  xx8.  aoa,  37a 
Columbamine,  vi,  575 
-Columbia  fast  scarlet,  v,  554 
green,  v,  573 
violet  R,  V,  608 
Columbian  bark,  vx.  480 
Columbic  add,  vi.  577 
Columbin,  vi,  576 


Colsa  oil.     See  Rape  oU. 

Colsarine  oil,  ni.  118 

Combustion,  estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogeq 

•by  means  of,  i,  57 
Compound  ethers.    See  BsUrs, 
Conalbumin,  vixx,  91,  433 
Conchairamidine,  vx,  500,  546 
Conchairamine,  vi,  500,  546 
ConchioUn,  vin,  px,  67a 
Concusconine,  vi,  500,  546 
Condensed  milk.     See  Milk,  condensed. 
Condensers,  i,  x8 
ConfectionerB*  glucose.  United  Stetes  standard 

of  xnmty  of,  x,  378 
Confectionery,  colouring  matters  in.  v.  657 
Cottgltttin,  vxu,  xzi,  xxa 

leucine  from,  vn,  229 
Congo  G,  v,  Z78 
P.  V,  X78 

brown  G,  v,  i8o,  6i9 
R,  V,  180,  6xa 
V,  NBR,  V.  6ia 
ooiinth,  y,  54a 
B,  V,  19a,  544.  606 
G.  V,  X78,  544 
orange,  v.  58a 

R.  V,  X93 

pure  blue,  v,  x88 

red,  V.  X77.  178.  45Xt  466.  540 
4  R.  V,  Z94.  547 
brilliant.    See  under  BHUwU. 

violet,  V,  X78,  606 

yellow,  V,  178 
Conhirdrine,  vi,  axa,  2x4 

hydrochloride,  testa  for,  vx,  ai9 

teste  for,  vi,  ax8.  aao 
pseudo-Conhydrine,  vx,  axa,  axs 

hydrochloride,  teste  for.  vi.  ax9 

teste  for.  vx,  ax8,  aao 
Conioeine,  teste  for,  vx,  3x8.  aao 
Coniceines.  vx,  3x5 
Coniferin.  vii,  99 
Conifers,  gluoosides  of,  vn,  99 
Coniine.  vi.  axz 

assay  of.  vx,  33x;  dc,  481 

hydrochloride,  teste  for,  vx.  tip 

methoni  trite,  xz,  48X 

poisoning  by,  vi,  ai6 

salte  of.  vx,  3X3 

teste  for,  vx,  3x7 
Coniinium  nitrite,  iz.  48X 
Conium  alkaloids,  vi,  axi;  dc,  48X 
separation  of.  vx,  aax 

oil,  IV.  440 
Conjugated  proteins.    See  under  Proteins. 
Conqninamine,  vi.  499*  537 
Conquinine.    See  Qminidine. 
Convolvulin,  vxx.  130 
Convolvulinolic  add,  vxx,  X30 
Coomassie  navy  blue  R,  v.  594 

wool  black  4BS,  v,  564 
Copaiba,  adulterated,  DC,  313 

African,  xz.  3x3 

balsam,  iv,  8a 
•dulteraate  of,  iv,  88 
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Copaibft,  detection  of  Giiijun  beliem  in,  oc  3x5 

oO.  IV.  84;  V.  440;  DC,  3x4.  315 

ratin,  iv,  85.  87;  xs,  313 
Copel.  XV,  15;  iz,  3x0 

ftngola,  IV,  5a 

benin,  iz.  3x0 

bengwela,  xv,  51 

Manila,  xv,  5a;  xx,  3x0 

pebble,  xv,  5a 

Sierra  Leone,  xv,  5a 

Zansibar,  xv,  51 
Copalreaenei,  xv,  6 
Copals.  XV,  xa,  47;  ix,  310 

adulterants  of,  xv,  51 

compositton  of,  xv.  48,  50 

constants  for,  xv,  55;  ix,  3x0 

bardness  of,  xv,  53 

mdting  point  of,  xv,  54;  de,  310 

properties  of.  xv.  sx 

aolttbility  of,  xv.  54 
afic  gravity,  xv.  53 
of,  XV,  51 

varieties  of.  xv,  48*  50;  ix,  3x0 
Copper  acetates.    See  CupHc  ccetaUs. 

anuno-caproate.  vxi,  330 

aisenite.  use  of.  as  a  colonring  matter  for 
sweets.  X,  358 

bntyrate,  i,  533 

carbonyl-ferricjransde.  vii,  53a 

detection  of.  in  cbeese,  viii.  258 
in  olive  oil.  xx,  x  i  x 
in  organic  substances,  x,  75 

estimation  of,  in  cyanide  solutions,  vii,  495 

sulpbate.  detection  of.  in  flour,  i.  457 
Coralline,  v.  a6x,  46a 

aurin  R.  v,  a74 

red,  V,  a6a,  a74 

ydlow,  V,  a6a 
Cordials,  colouring  matters  in,  v.  655 
Cordite,  application  of  Abel  test  to.  iii.  599 

composition  of.  xix,  593 

test  for  mercury  in.  xix,  609 

Waltbam  Abbey  silvered  vessel  test  for,  iii. 
6x4 
Corelne.  V,  346 

AB.  AR,  V,  346 

RR.  V,  346 
Coriander  oil,  ix,  a44,  a49f  a50.  33a.  440 
Corioflavine  GG,  G,  R.  RR.  v.  368 
Cork  bark,  reactions  of.  v.  44 
Com  oil.    See  MaiBe  oil, 
Comin.  viu,  91.  673 
Commeal,  composition  of.  i.  464 
Corpuscles,  red,  vui,  498 
Corridine.  vx,  xap 
Corvan  black  B.  v.  568 
Corydaline.  oxidation  of,  vx,  ao5 
Corylin,  vxn,  X09 
Cosaprine,  xn,  397 
Cosmin.  ixi,  503 
Costus  oO.  XV.  441 
Cotamine.  constitution  of  vi,  358 

estimation  of.  in  the  presence  of  sugar,  vx,  433 
Cotton  blue  v,  35a,  354,  284 
3  B,  V,  2S2 


Cotton  blue,  R,  v,  341 

for  cotton,  v,  341 
bordeaux,  v.  x8a 
brown  R.  A,  N.  v.  6xa 
fibres,  microscopic  appearance  of.  in  paper. 

X.474 
ideatificatiott  of  dyes  on,  v,  5x6 
materials,  estimation  of  small  quantities  of 

wool  in,  IX,  6a3 
oil  ttearine,  xx,  x8i 
orange  G,  v,  158 
red,  V,  xpa 
rfaodine  B8,  V,  30a 
■oariet,  V,  168,  aoo 

3B,  V.  5SO 
srellow  G,  v,  aoo,  580 
R,v.  X40 
Cottonseed  oil,  xx,  70,  139;  ix.  X35 
blown.  XI,  36a,  365.  368 
colour  tests  for,  11,  135 
composition  of,  xx,  13 
crude,  properties  of.  11.  X39 
detection  of.  in  arachis  oil,  XX,  xox 
by  Halphen's  test.  11.  300;  ix.  X35 
in  olive  oil.  xx,  1x7 
in  other  oils.  xi.  134 

by  the  nitric  add  colour  test.  xx.  41 
in  rape  oil.  11,  X30 
in  sesame  oil.  xi,  146 
in  the  fatty  adds  from  the  lead  soaps 
soluble  in  ether.  11,  138 
effect  of  tems>erature  on  the  viscosity  of, 

m,  X48 
group  of  oib,  xx,  65^  70.  13X 
Halphen's  colour  test  for,  n,  135;  oc,  135 
liabQity  of,  to  inflame  spontaneously,  11, 

5x3 
melting  point  of  the  mixed  fatty  adds 

from,  n,  133 
mixed  fatty  adds  from.  11,  X33f  i34 
nitric  add  test  for*  11.  138 
and  rape  oil.  distinction  between,  xi.  370 
refined,  properties  of.  ix,  X33 
silver  nitrate  test  for.  xi.  136 
and  stearine.  detection  of,  in  tallow,  11,  axx 
use  of,  to  replace  olive  oil.  xi.  xia 
stearin,  it.  133.  134 
Coumaric  adds,  xn.  447 
^Coumaric  add,  occurrence  of,  in  resins,  iv.  3 
Coumarin,  iix.  447 

detection  c^,  in  vanilla  essence,  in.  saa;  xx, 

306 

estimation  of,  xx,  a94 

and  vanillin,  separation  04,  iii.  5x9 

Coupier's  blue,  v,  337 

Crampfish  oil.  ix,  aa3 

Cream,  vixi,  i39f  X79 

aldehyde  figure  for,  ix,  599 
analysis  of.  vni,  187 
dotted,  vxn,  X85 

detection  of  agar-agar  in,  vxn.  193 
of  bensoic  add  in.  vxn.  190 
of  boron  compounds  in,  vxn,  190 
of  caldum  saccharate  in,  vxn.  193 
of  casdn  in,  vxn,  X93 
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Cream,  detection  of  dried  and  condenaed  milks 
in,  VIII,  193 
of  fluorides  in,  viil.  190,  690 
of  formaldehyde  in,  viii,  19a 
of  formic  acid  in,  viii,  191 
of  gelatin  in,  viii,  193 
of  hexamethylene  tetramine  in,  vui.  192 
of  homogenisation  in,  vin,  194 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  in,  viii,  191 
of  mystin  in,  viii,  192 
of  a-  and  /S-naphthols  in,  viii,  193 
of  pectoses  in,  viii,  194 
of  salicylic  acid  in,  viii.  190 
of  starch  in,  viii,  194 
estimation  of  boron  compounds  in,  vixi,  194 
of  fat  in,  viii,  151 
by  the  Babcock  method,  vin,  187 
by  the  Gerber  process,  viii,  187;  oc.  599 
by  the  Gottlieb  process,  vin,  188 
by  the  Mats-Weibull  method,  viii,  188 
of  nitrogen  in,  viii,  190 
of  salicylic  add  in,  ui,  485;  viii,  Z95 
of  total  solids  in,  viii,  189 
preservatives  in,  vin,  190 
regulations  for,  oc,  597 
separation  of,  viii,  180 
thickening  agents  in,  vin,  193 
Cream  of  tartar,  i,  553,  543;  iz,  ZQ3 
acidity  of,  ix,  Z03 
adulteration  of.  i,  543 
commercial,  assay  of,  I,  548 
Creatine,  vii,  308;  viii,  387 
estimation  of,  DC.  567,  610 

in  meat  extracts,  viii,  410 
preparation  of,  from  urine,  nc,  565 
Creatinine,  vii.  311;  viii,  387 

and  creatine,  distinction  between,  yii.  3x0 
estimation  of,  vii,  3x5;  nc,  566,  610 

in  meat  extracts,  viii,  410 
Jaff6  reaction  for,  viii,  410 
preparation  of,  from  urine,  ix,  56s 
salts  of.  VII,  313 
Creatinine-zinc  chloride,  vil«  31a 
Creolin,  in,  333 

analysts  of,  in.  333 
Creosol,  in,  337.  346 

methyl  ether,  in,  346 
Creosote,  in,  346 

antiseptic  properties  of,  zz,  376 
blast-furnace  tar,  in.  363 

detection  of,  in  wood-tar  creosote,  in,  363 
flash  and  fire  point  determinations,  in,  378 
oil.  III.  350 
analysis  of,  in,  353 
assay  of,  in,  371.  374;  ix,  37s 
coal-tar.  in,  365 
analysis  of,  in,  371 
assay  of.  in.  374 
composition  of,  in,  366 

when  extracted  from  creosoted  timber, 
III.  369 
composition  of,  in,  353 
determination  of  moisture  in.  in,  378,  381, 

384 
distillation  of.  in,  375.  379 


Creosote,  oil  estimation  of  basic  coxistitaents  in. 
in.  377 
of  naphthalene  in,  in,  374 
of  tar  acids  in,  in,  375,  379,  384 
extracted  from  creosoted  timber,  analysis 

of.  III,  389 
grades  of,  for  creosoting  timber,  in.  385 
melting  point  determination,  in,  378 
oak.  III,  353 

preservative  properties  of,  ui.  371 
specific  gravity  determination,  iii,  378 
sulphonation  test  for,  iii,  384 
technical  examination  of,  izi.  377 
water-gas  tar,  ni,  371 
oils.  III,  365 
application  of,  iii.  367*  37 z 
coke  test  for,  oc,  376 
shale-oil,  in.  365 
sheep  dips,  analysis  of,  m,  318 
estimation  of  light  oils  in.  in,  338 
of  napthalene  in.  in,  338 
of  phenols  in,  in,  331 
of  rosin  acids,  gravimetrically,  zn.  s*S 

volometrically,  in,  336 
of    soda    and    pyridine  bases   in.   nt, 
3x8 
foreign  oils  and  creosotes  in.  nz.  338 
wood-tar.  zn,  347 
adulterations  of.  in.  358 
assay  of.  izz.  355 
commercial,  examination  of  samples  of. 

Ul,  357 
composition  of.  zzz.  349 
detection  of  blast-furnace  tar  creosote  in. 
ni.  363 
of  phenol  in.  in.  355 
estimation  of  guaiacol  in,  zn.  355 
glycerol  test  for.  in,  360 
optical  activity  of,  in.  358 
phenol  and  cresyiic  acid.  differentiatiMi 

between,  zn,  358 
separation  of  phenaloid  constituenta  in, 

in.  35 X 
specifications   of,   for   preserving   timber, 

in.  367 
tests  for.  zn.  348,  358 
Creosotum.    See  Crsoiote,  «ood4ar. 
Cresatols,  nz,  498 
o-Cresol,  nz,  3x3.  3x3 

estimation  of,  zz,  37a 
^Cresol,  zzi,  3x3,  3x3 

estimation  of,  zx.  a7a 
m-Cresol,  zii,  3x3 

estimation  of.  ix.  373 
in  a  mixture  of  cresoU.  zn.  3Z4;  zx.  373 
by  Raschig's  method,  zx.  373 
separation   of.  from    o-  and    ^-cresol.    in. 

313 
Cresol  dips.     See  Cresyiic  acid  dips. 
Cresoline.  in,  333 

0-,  m-  and  ^Cresols,  colour  reactions  of,  with  ehlo* 
roform  and  alkali,  ni.  297 
distinctions  between,  in,  3x3.  313 
formation  of,  ni,  3x1 
properties  of,  in,  3xa 
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Creaotic  add,  in  commercial  salicylic  acid,  iii,  472 
adds.  III.  508 

physiological  actions  of  iii.  509 
Cresotin  yellow  G,  v,  58a 
Cress  seed  oil.  11.  70.  139 

Cresylic  add,  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  proper- 
ties of.  lu,  3X7f  331 
from  coal-tar,  iii,  315 
commercial,  distillation  of,  iii,  317 
detection  of  phenol  in.  in,  317 
and  phenol,  di£Ferences  between,  ni,  316 
sheep  dips,  analysis  of,  in.  3^9 

detection  of,  excess  of  alkali  in,  in.  331 
estimation  of,  phenols  in,  ui,  330 
rodn  adds  in.  in,  330 
•oap  in.  III.  331 

•oda  and  pyridine  bases  in,  in,  339 
water  in,  iii,  329 
and  wood-tar  creosote,  distinction  between, 
ni.  358 
Cresyl-solpharic  aicd,  occurrence  of,  in,  399 
Crimson,  alkali,  v,  553 
Crocdn  B.  v,  i6z,  z63,  168 
3  B,  v,  168 
3  BX,  V,  isa.  544 
Orange,  v,  136,  237.  i39.  142,  S78 
scarlet,  v,  x6o 

3  B,  ▼,  x6o,  l6a,  168.  4SI.  544 
7  B,  V,  160,  i6s,  170,  540 
extra,  v,  451  ' 
Crooetin,  v,  418 
Crodn,  v,  418 
Cross  dye  black,  y,  560 

drab.  v.  6ia 
Croton  oil.  xi.  71,  17a;  DC,  z 46 
Crompsall  direct  fast  brown  O.  v.  6is 
yellow.  V,  158 
YYPD,  V,  58s 
Cmrin,  VI,  153 
Crttsocreatinine,  Viz,  317 
Cryogene  brown,  v,  380 
Cryptopine,  Vl,  354.  364.  396 
Chnraoldine,  detection  of,  v,  445 
Crystal  Ponceau.  6  R,  v,  Z48 
scarlet,  v.  544 
violet,  V,  234.  357,  274.  46Z 

6  B.  V,  606 

7  B  extra,  ▼,  274 
5  BO,  V,  257,  274 
C,  V,  374 

detection  c/L,  T,  445 
O,  V.  357.  274 

01-  and  ^Crystallins,  vzn,  pz 

Crystallose.  in,  429 

Cubeb  oil.  iv.  249.  250,  333.  44  x*.  oc.  358 

Cubeb-camphor,  iv,  333;  cc.  343 

Cubebene,  iv,  186 

Cnbeol.  rv,  387 

Cudbear,  v.  428,  635.  636,  637 

Culilaban  oil,  zv,  441 

Culture  yeasts.     See  Yeasis,  culturt, 

peendo-Cumene,  behaviour  of  with  benxal  chlor* 

ide.  III.  380 
Cnmidine  red,  v.  548 
Cumidines,  vi,  73 


Cumin  oil,  iv,  244.  334,  441 

essential,  i.  255 

methoxyl  number,  iv.  343 
Cuminol.  estimation  of,  in  cumin  oil.  xv.  334 
Cummin  oil.     See  Cumin  oU. 
Cuprea  bark,  vi,  480;  ix.  514 
Cttprdne,  vz,  499.  548 

detection  of,  in  quinine  sulphate,  vi.  533 

and  homoquinine,  distinction  between,  vi,  550 

and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vi.  514 

salts  of,  vz,  549 
Cttpric  acetates,  z,  5Z3 

bensoate,  ziz,  415 

oleate,  n,  412 
Cuprous  cyanide,  vii,  476 

oxide,  estimation  of,  in  Allihn's  analysis  of 
sugars  by  direct  weighing,  i,  325 
electrolytic  deposition,  x,  323 
reduction  in  hydrogen,  i.  333 
titration  with  permanganate,  i,  324 

thiocyanate.  vii,  547 

xanthate,  x,  24Z 
Curare,  vi.  474 

alkaloids  of,  vz,  474 

bamboo,  vz,  475 

calabassen  or  gourd,  vz,  476 

pot,  vx,  477 
Curarine.  vz,  476 
Curcas  oil,  n,  7Z,  Z73 
Curcumararrowroot  starch,  z,  4Z2,  415 
Curcumin,  y,  Z38,  4Z4,  459 

S,  V,  zaa,  580 

W,  V.  578 
Curcuphenin,  v,  582 
Curine,  VI,  475 
Cutch.    See  CaUcku, 
Cutch  BO.,  immedial,  v,  620 

R  pyrogene,  v.  6x8 
Cutches,  reactions  of,  v,  45 
Cutin,  estimaton  of,  in  crude  fibre,  x,  437 
Cutocelluloses,  z,  434 
Cutose,  I,  434 
Cyanamide,  vzz,  556 

detection  of,  in  commercial  cyanide,  vii,  488 

salU,  DC,  589 
Cyanamides,  vzz,  557 

estimation  of,  vzz,  558 
Cyananthrol  R.  v,  600 
Cyanates,  formation  of.  vii,  535 

metallic,  vii,  536 
detection  of,  vzz,  539 
estimation  of,  vzi,  540 
Cyanhamochromogen.  vin,  552 
CyanhsMuoglobin,  vni,  537 
Cyanic  add,  vii,  535 

polymers  of,  vii,  541 
Cyanide,  commercial,  analysis  of,  viz,  484 
detection  of,  cyanamide  in,  vn.  488 
cyanates  in.  vn,  539 

poisoning,  antidotes  for.  vn.  467.  470 

process  for  gold  extraction,  vn,  499 

solutions,  estimation  of,  gold  in,  vii,  493 
metals  in,  vu.  493 
reducing  power  V>f .  vn  495 
silver  in,  vn,  494 
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Cyaoide  solutions,  esttmatioti  of  aolvent  activity 
of,  VII,  495 
zinc  in,  vn,  495 
in  gold  extraction,  vii,  499 
analysis  of,  vii,  488 
Cyanides,  detection  of,  nc,  585 

in  the  presence  of  ferrocyanides,  vii,  510; 
K.  5S5 
double,  vii,  496;  DC,  587 
estimation  of,  ix,  s86 
of  halogens  in,  DC.  587 
in  the  presence  of  thiocyanates,  ferro-  and 
ferri-cyanides,  vii,  552 
metallic,  vii.  453.  470  ^ 

detection  of,  vii.  477 
estimation  of.  vii,  480 

by  Liebig's  method,  vii,  481 
reactions  of,  Vii,  477 
Cyanimides,  v,  341 
Cyanine,  v,  359.  366 
B,  V,  374.  S90 
BD.,  acid,  v,  598 
Cyanogen,  vn.  454 
bromide,  vii,  46Z 
chloride,  vii.  460 
compounds,  analysis  of.  i,  58 
derivatives,  vii,  453 

detection  and  estimation  of.  in  coal  gas,  vii, 
456 
spectroscopically,  nc,  585 
estimation  of,  in  cyanides,  vu,  481 

in  spent  gas  purifying  mass,  vii,  515 
halides,  vii,  459 
iodide,  vn,  461 

and  iron,  compounds  of.  vn,  502;  ix.  587 
preparation  of.  vn,  454 
properties  of,  vn.  455 
Cyanogenetic  gluoosides.    See  Clncosides,  cyano^ 

genetic, 
Cyanol.  v,  344 
AB,  v,  598 
extra,  V,  374 
Cyanole  green,  B,  V,  57^ 
Cyanosin,  v,  297.  303.  463.  544 

detection  of.  v,  447 
Cyanuric  acid.  vn.  542 
Cyclamin,  v,  303,  463,  544 
Cyclic  hydrocarbons.    See  under  Hydrocarbons. 
Cycloparaffins.  DC,  336 
Cydopterin,  vill,  91 
Cymene.  iv,  164 

formation  of,  from  menthene,  iv.  284 
Cymogene.  in,  iii 
Cynoctonine,  vx.  277 
Cypress-camphor,  IV»  a87 
Cypress  leaf  oil,  DC,  359 

oil,  IV,  441 
Cysteln.  vn.  345 
Cystin,  vn,  344 
calculi,  vn,  387 

detection  of,  in  urinary  calculi,  vn.  389 
deposits,  VII.  384 
in  urine,  vn.  345 
estimation  of,  by  Van  Slyke's  method,  vui, 
83.  86 


Cystin,  separation  of.  in  the  hydrolysis  of  pro- 
teins, vni.  32.  27 
and  tyrosine,  separation  of.  vtii,  689:  iz«  S63 
Cjrtisine.  vn.  13;  a.  534 
Cjrtisoline,  dc.  535 


Dahlia,  v,  356,  378 
Dafal*s  add.  vi,  z30 

adds  II  and  III.  vx.  X33 
Dalican's  method  for  the  determination  of  tbe 
solidification  point  of  fats  and  oils,  n, 

55 

Damiaaa  oil,  xv,  441 
Dammar  resenes,  xv,  6 

resin,  iv,  13, 15, 60;  xz,  3x0 
Dammardlic  add,  xv,  5 
Dangway  beans  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  vi. 

665 
Daphnin,  v,  396 
Dari  starch,  x,  4x3 
Dark  green.    See  DinHnresordnol. 
Datura,  alkaloids  in,  vx,  319 
Daturine.    See  Hyoscyamine, 
Debit,  reactions  of,  v,  49 
Deep  blue  extra  R.  v,  345 
D^gns,  n,  504 

artificial,  preparation  of,  xx.  505 

composition  of,  n.  505 

estimation  of  d6gras-former  in,  t x.  507 

examination  of.  n.  506 
typical,  n.  508.  509f  5xo 

formation  of.  from  skins  during  leather  dress- 
ing, n.  504 

resinous  substances  in,  11,  507 

United  States,  u,  498 
D6gras-former,  n,  505 

estimation  of.  xx,  507 
Dehydro-di  vanillin,  nx,  516 
Dehydrospartdne.  vx,  334 
Dekker*s  method  for  the  estimation  of  caffdae  and 

theobromine,  vi.  710 
Del6pine's  method  for  the  seiMuation  of  amii 

VX,  7 
Ddphine  blue,  v,  346,  353 
Ddphinine,  vn,  15 
Ddphinoldine.  vxi,  15 
Delphisine.  vn,  15 
Ddtapurpurin  5  B,  v,  194,  543 

7  B.  V.  X93 

G,  V.  54a 
Denatured  alcohoL    See  Blkyl  aUohoL, 
Denigd*s  estimation  of  acetone,  i,  107 
Density,  relative.    See  SpeciJU  gravUy. 
Deoxycholdc  add,   choldc  and  cholalic  adds. 

separation  of,  vn.  4x8 
Dermatol,  xii.  533 
Desoxycholic  add,  vn,  4x6 
Deuterogelatose,  vin,  598 
Dextrin,  x,  437 

arabin  and  bassorin,  distinction  between,  t. 

439.443 
and  cellulose,  sei>aration  of,  i,  438 
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Dextrin,  commercial,  I,  499 

detection    and    estimation    of    reducing 
■ogare  in,  i.  429 
of  unaltered  etarch  in,  i,  499 
detection  of.  in  colouring  matten,  v.  477 
in  commercial  honey,  i,  385 
in  the  presence  of  maltoee,  i,  30a 
estimation  of,  i.  428 
formation  of,  from  starch,  i,  437 
and  gum  arabic,  separation  of.  i,  44a 
and  gums,  distinction  between.  I.  439 
maltose  and  dextrose,  estimation  of  dextrin 

in  a  mixture  of.  i.  429 
properties  of,  i.  438 
proportion  of,  in  starch-sugar,  i.  380 
and  starch,  distinction  between,  i,  438 

separation  of.  i.  428 
varieties  of.  i«  427 
cfDextrose,  detection  of.  in  phaseolunatin.  i,  392 
or-  and  ^Dextrose,  differentiation  between,    in 

glucoddes,  i,  392 
Dextrose,  i,  372 

action  of  alkalis  on,  i,  298 
anhydrous,  table  showing  specific  gravity  of 
solutions  of,  compared  with  correspond- 
ing solutions  of  cane  sugar,  i,  294 
and  galactose,  separation  of.  i.  376 
and  glucuronic  acid.distinction  between.1. 399 
andlavuloee,  action  of,  on  Pehling's  solution. 

1.374 

estimation  of,  in  mixtures,  i.  375 
and  maltose,  distinction  between,  i.  365 
behaviour  of.  on  oxidation,  i.  373 
detection  of.  i,  373 

with  Barfoed's  reagent,  i.  333 

in  commercial  tannin,  v.  21 

.  bsvulose  in  the  presence  of.  x,  302 

in  the  presence  of  pentoses,  i,  373 

in  urine,  i.  393.  395.  398 
determination   of    the   specific   rotation   of 

sucrose,  in  the  presence  of.  i.  312 
diphenylhydrasone,  i,  373 
estimation  of.  by  Allihn*s  method,  i.  325 

with  Pehling's  solution,  i.  320 

in  infants'  foods,  viii.  233 

with  Knapp's  mercuric  solution,  i.  337 

by  method  of  Brown.  Morris  and  Millar. 
K.  24 

in  molassps,  i,  356 

with  Sachsse's  mercuric  solution,  i,  337 

in  urea,  i.  394 

in  urine,  i.  394.  396.  397 
factors  for  calculating  the  amount  of  copper 
corresponding  with  the  quantity  of.  i. 
328 
isomeric  modifications  of,  i,  372 
maltose  and  dextrin,  estimation  of  dextrin  in, 

a  mixture  of.  I,  429 
methylphenylhydrasone,  x,  373 
pentabensoate,  x.  296 
phenylosasone.  i.  373 
proportion  of,  in  starch-sugar,  i,  380 
reducing  power  of.  ix,  27,  39 
solution  density  of,  xx.  19,  20 
specific  rotation  of,  i,  372 


Dhurrin.  vxi,  X03 
Diabetic  milk.    See  under  MOk. 
Diacetanilide,  vx,  86 
Diacetyl  aconitine.  vx,  262 
Dtaoetyl-cttpreine.  vx,  549 
Diamide.    See  Hydrauint, 
Dtamidogen.    See  HydroMitu. 
Diamin  Jet  black  CR.  v,  560 
Diamine  aso  blue  R,  v,  592 
scariet  4  B.  v,  552 
bengal  blue  G,  v.  596 
^bUck  B,  v,  564 
black  B,  v.  184 
BO.  v.  560 
R,  v,  180 
RO,  v.  560 
blue  B,  v,  182 
BB,  v.  182 
3  B.  v.  194 
BX,  v,  194.  590 
6  G,  v,  590 
3  R.  v,  184,  590 
blue-black,  B.  v.  184 
brilliant  blue  G.  v.  592 

bordeaux  R,  v,  556 
bronse  G,  v.  182 
brown  G,  v,  616 
V,  v,  182.  6x2 
catechin,  v,  188 

G,  y,  6x2 
dark  blue  B.  v.  599 

green  N,  v.  574 
deep  black  GO,  v,  560 

blue  B,  v.  594 
fast  black  X,  v,  564 
blue  C,  v,  598 
brown  G,  v,  6x4 
grey  RN,  V,  564 
red,  V,  Z82,  546 
scarlet  4  BN.  v,  559 
yellow  M,  v.  586 
green  B.  v.  189 

G,  v.  572 
grey  G,  v.  560 
gold,  v.  170 
new  blue,  v,  592 

G,  V,  599 
nitrasol  brown  RD,  v,  6x4 

green  GP.  v,  572 
pure  blue,  v.  x88  - 
red  3  B,  V,  199.  546 , 

NO,  V,  Z82,  546 
rose  B.  D,  v,  550 
scarlet  B,  v.  178.  546 
sky  blue,  v,  184 

PP.  V,  592 
violet.  N.  V.  182,  606 
yellow  N,  v.  582 
W.  V,  X90 
Diamines,  vii.  196 

Diamino-adds  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  pro- 
teins, separation  of,  vizx,  28 
isolation  of.  vii.  223 
Diaminobenaenes.     See  Pkenyl0H0^iaminei, 
a-«-Diamino-caproic  add.    See  Lysine. 
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Di-p-amino-diphenyl.     See  Benzidine. 
Diaminogene  blue  G.  v,  $92 
NA,  V,  600 
extra,  v,  592 
1 :5-Diamioonaphthalene-3:  T-disulphonic  acid,  vi, 

124 

i:  S-Diaminonaphthalene-a:  6^8ulphonic  acid.vi, 

124 
X :  4'>Diaininonaphthalen»^S-8u]phomc  acid,  vi,  124 
Diaminophenols,  vi,  105 
Diaminotoluenea.     See  Tolu^etu-diamints. 
Diaminotriphenylmethane  dyestuffs.     See  under 

Colouring  matters. 
Diamogene  blue  G,  v,  59a 

sky  blue  N,  V,  600 
Diamond  black,  v,  172,  558 
2  B,  V.  564 

flavin  G,  v.  156 

green,  v.  241.  278,  570 

red  G,  v,  ssa 

yellow,  V,  466 

yellow  G,  v,  154,  580 
R.  V,  154 
Dianil  black,  v,  x88 

brown  3  G.  v,  6i6 

dark  blue  3  R.  v,  598 

fast  scarlet  6  BS.  v,  552 

yellow  2  R,  v.  584 
Dianisidine  blue,  v,  88    x 
Dianol  black  brown,  v.  6x2,  614 

cotton  brown  N,  v,  6x8 

olive,  V,  614 

red  2  B,  V,  X96 
Dianthin,  V,  548 

B.  V,  296 

G.  V.  304 
Dianthracene.  m.  263 
Diaptherin,  vx.  160^  403 
Diaphtol,  ui.  403 
Diastase,  viii,  3 

Lintner  value  of,  vxi.  3 

method  for  the  estimation  of  starch,  i.  420 

prepara^on  of.  for  the  estimation  of  starch,  i, 

421 

in  3reast,  i,  2x2 
Diastatic  power  of  ensymes,  determination  of, 
VIII,  3.  689 

of  flour,  estimation  of,  i,  455 
^-Diasobensene-sulphonic  add.  v.  X34 
Diaao  black  2  B,  v,  562 
R,  V.  s6o 

brilliant  black  B.  v,  560 
scarlet  PR  extra,  v,  556 

fast  black  MG,  v.  562 

indigo  blue,  v,  596 

marine  blue  G,  v.  602 
Dibensylanthracene.  behaviour  of,  with   bensal 

chloride,  iii.  280 
Dibensolylaconine,  vi,  264 
a-o'-Dibromocamphor,  nr,  207 
cH^-Dibromocamphor,  rv,  209 
o^-Dibromocamphor,  iv.  210 
Dibromo-dinitro-fluorescein.  v,  296 
Dibromogallic  acid,  tit,  535 
3  :  5-Dibromopyridine,  vz,  X33 


aa-Dicamphorarsenic  add,  iv.  ao8 
Dichloranthracene.  effect  of  solvents  on,  nx.  S74 
^Dichlorethane.     See  Etkylidtiu  chloride. 
Dichlormethane.     See  Methylene  dichloride. 
Didnchonidne,  vi.  500,  S45 
Dicyanamide,  estimation  of.  vii.  558 
^-Diethoxyethenyldiphenylamidin.  vi.  X04 
Diethylamine.  vi.  20 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii.  35a 
Diethylaniline.  vi,  88.  9X.  95 
Diethylene-diamine.     See  PiperoMine, 
Diethylhydrasines,  vx,  30 
Diethyl-o-naphthylamine,  vx.  xx6 
Digallic  add,  v,  7.  x6 
Digests  of  protdns.    See  Protein  digests, 
Digitaligenin,  VII.  Z17 
Digitalin,  vii,  zx6 

colour  reactions  of.  vxi«  lao 

commerdal.  vii,  1x9 
Digitalinum  Germanicum.  oc,  547 
Digitalis,  ix,  546 

^ucosides  of,  vii,  xx6 
estimation  of,  vii,  1x9 

physiological  action  of.  vn.  izS 

tincture,  test  for.  xz.  546 
Digitonin,  vii.  1x8 

reactions  of,  ix.  546 
Digitonin-cholesteride,  xi,  48X 
Digitoxigenin.  vix.  zi8 
Digitoxin.  vit,  1x7 

colour  reactions  of.  vix.  zao 

and  gitalin,  separation  of.  ix«  547 
Digitoxose,  vxi,  1x7 
Diglyceryl  triphthalate.  ixi,  544 
Dihydroacridine,  vx,  164 
Dihydroquinoline.  vt,  X5S 
Dihydrospartdne.  vi,  234 
o-Dihydroxy-anthraquinone.    See  AUssrin,, 
iK-Dihydroxy-asobensene,  v,  135 
m-Dihydroxybensene.     See  Resorcinol. 
o-Dihydroxybensene.     See  Catechol, 
^•Dihydroxybensene,    See  QuinoL 
Dihydroxybensenes,  lil.  335 

homologues  of,  in,  337 
Dihydroxybensoic  adds,  isomeric,  in.  5x1 
a  :  8-Dihydroxy-l :  7-dimethylpurine.  ix.  526 
a  :  8-Dihydroxy-x  :  7  :  9>trimethyl-purine.  iz.  $^6 
a  :  6-Diiodo-phenol-4-sulphonic  add,  ill.  398 
Diiodo-ealicylic  add,  in,  50X 
Dika  fat.  detection  of ,  as  a  substitute  for  cacao 

butter,  II.  Z79 
Dill-apiol,  IV,  336 
Dill  oil,  IV.  249,  335,  441 
Dimethyl-acetal,  i,  268 
Dimethylamine,  vi.  xx,  14 

and  ammonia,  separation  and  estimation  of. 
▼I.  z8 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii,  35  a 
Dimethylaminoasobensene,  v,  X35,  456 
Dimethylaniline,  vi,  89 

commerdal,  vi,  91 

orange,  v,  138 

test  for  formaldehyde,  i,  359 
Dimethylanthracene.  in.  a65 
Dimethylbensenes.    See  Xylemes, 
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Dimethylcolchic  add.  vii.  6,  8 
Dimethyl-^-diamino-benaane,  ▼,  206 
Dimethylhomocatecholate,  ni,  346 
Dimethylhydrasines,  vi,  30 
Dimethyl-ketone.     See  Acetotu. 
Dimethylnaphthalenes,  iii,  asi 
Dimethylnaphthylamines.  vi,  1 16 
Dimethylmtrosamine.  vi,  14 
Dtmethylphenonafraninc,  v,  334 
Dimethyl-^phenylene-diaxmne.  vi.  107 
Dimethylpyridines,  vi,  143 
2:5  Dunethylpyrrole,  vi.  150 
Dimethyltarcoeine.    See  Betaliu. 
Dimethylthiophen,  m.  an 
1:3  Dimethylzanthine.     See  Tktophyllitu. 
3:7  Dimethylxantlune.     See  Theobromine. 
Dinaphthylamines,  vi.  xi6 
Dinaphthyls,  reaction  of.  with  metallic  chlorides. 

III.  277 
Dtmcotinic  add,  vi,  147 
Dimtromonochlorhydrin,  m.  575 
J:4rDtiutro-a-xiaphthol,  V,  xas 
9:4  Diiutro-a-naphthol-tttlphofiic    add    and    its 

salts,  V.  127 
Dtnitroglycerin.  1x1,  574 

Dinitrophenol.  estimation  of,  in  picric  add,  iii,  583 
Dinitroresordnol,  v,  130.  X3X.  570 

detection  of,  v,  447 
Dinitroso-piperazine,  vii,  aox 
Dionine,  vx,  368,  390;  ix.  500 
DiosphenoU  xv,  255,  298 
Diozin,  v,  130,  X3X,  463,  466,  S70.  612 
2.6-Dios]rpurine.    Btt  Xantkiiu, 
Diozyspartdne,  vx,  234 
Dipalnitin.  xi,  397,  398 
Dixtentene,  nr,  171 

bromides,  xv,  174 

dihydrochloride,  xv,  173,  182 

nitrolamines  from  xv,  X75*  X76 
Dipentines.    See  Terpen4S, 
Diphenyl,  ixx,  266,  268 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  add,  xii,  278 

black  base  I,  v,  566 

catechin.  G,  v,  X74 

chrysoin  R  R.,  v,  X74 

compound  of,  with  picric  add,  ixi,  275 

fast  brown  G,  v.  174 

orange  R.  R.,  v,  139 

reactions  of.  with  metallic  chlorides,  xii,  277 
Dtphenylamine,  vi,  88,  95*  205 

blue,  V,  250,  455.  4*3 
detection  of  v,  447 
spirit  soluble  v,  274 

orange  v,  138,  145 

reaction  of.  with  nitric  add,  VI,  96 

yellow  v.  X41.  145 
Diphenylaniline,  vx.  88,  97 
Diphenylene-imide.     See  CarboMol. 
Diphenylmethane,  in,  266,  268;  v,  231 

behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  11  r,  280 

colouring    matters.     See    under    Cotouring 
maUers. 
Dipicolinic  add,  vx,  147 
Dipyridine,  vx.  134 
-4:4'-(T)-Dipyridyl,  vx,  133 


Diquinidne,  vi.  500.  545 
Direct  black  PP  extra,  v.  568 
blue  B,  V.  186 

R.  V.  194 
brown  5  G,  v,  620 

J.  V,  168 
bfown-yellowish  3  GO,  v.  6x8 
cotton  dyestuffs,  v,  176 
dark  brown  M.  v.  618 
deep  black  B  extra,  v.  562 

G.  V,  560 
fast  scarlet  R.  v,  552 
grey.  v.  3x4 
B,  V.  X94 
R.  V.  x8o 
red,  V,  X90 
B.  V,  178 
violet,  V,  256 

N,  V,  6x0 

jrellow,  V,  190 

G.  V,  132 

R.  V,  583 

Disaccharides,  properties  of,  x,  286 

table  showing  the  origin  and  properties  of  the 
more  important,  x,  288 
Disalicylide,  xii,  499 
Disinfecting  liquids,  phenolic,  iii.  331 
analsrais  of.  xiii  333 
powders,  phenolic,  xxi,  308 
Dispersion,  x,  22 
Distillation,  i.  x8 

destructive,  iii,  xi,  15 
fractiooal,  x.  x8 
under  reduced  pressure,  i,  az 
Ditaine,  vx,  547 
Ditamine,  vx,  547 
Diterebentyl,  xv,  39 
Diterpenes.  xv,  163,  187 
Diterpilene.  iv,  187 

Dithio-diamino-dilactic  add.     See  CysHu. 
Dithion,  iix,  sox 

Di-thio-salicylic  add  and  its  salts,  ixi,  501 
Diuretin,  ill,  491;  vx.  594 
Divi-divi,  v,  35 

analysis  of,  V,  67.  xos 
decomposition  products  of,  v.  55 
reactions  of.  v,  42,  50 
Doebner's  violet,  v,  239 
Doegling  oil.     See  Sperm  o«7,  Arctic, 
Dog-fennel  oil,  xv,  441 
Dog  fish  oU.  XI,  323 
Dolphin  oil.  li,  242 
Domingo  alisarin  black  B.  v,  566 
brown  B,  v,  620 
blue-black  LW.  v.  566 
chrome  black  PP.  v,  566 
yellow  G.  v,  586 
Double  brilliant  scarlet  G.  3  R.  v,  159 
green,  v,  259 
refraction,  i.  41 
scarlet,  v.  170 
extra  S,  v.  152 
Doughing  test  for  flour,  i,  454 
Dracoalban,  xv.  6 
Draooresene,  xv,  6 
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Dracorestnotaimol,  iv.  4 
Dngendorff't  reosent  for  alkaloids,  vi.  190 
Dragon's  blood  resin,  iv,  la,  15,  63;  EC,  3x0 
Dreaper's  volametric  copper  process  for  tannin 

assay,  v,  70 
Driers  for  oils,  li.  358 

resinate.     See  RuinaU  drUrt» 
Drip  oils,  testing  of,  DC,  261 
Dry  yeast.     See  Yeasi,  dry. 
Drying  oils.     See  Oils,  dryings 
Duatol  black  3  B,  v,  56a 

bordeaux  B,  v,  556 
Duboisine.     See  HyouyamUu, 
Dulcine,  vi,  X04;  vii,  303 
jjo-Duridine.  vx,  74 
Ditrophenine  brown,  v,  3x4 

V.  V,  614 
Dvorkowitsch's  method    for  the  estimation  of 

caffeine  in  tea,  vi,  608 
Dyed  fibres.     See  Pibru,  dyed. 
Dyes,  V,  X15 

adjective,  v,  xx8 

classification  of,  v,  x  xq 

lormul*  and  lettering  of,  v,  146,  is8 

substantive,  v,  xx7 

See  also  Coiouriug  nuMers. 
Dynamite,  application  of  the  Abel  test  to.  ill,  60a 

glycerin.     See  Glycerin^  dynamite, 
Dyslysin,  vn,  417 


B 


Barthnut  oil.     See  Arachis  oil. 

Baston's  syrup,  ix,  518 

Bbler*s  method  for  the  estimation  of  hydrasine, 

VI,  26 
Eboli  blue  aR,  v,  598 

green  T,  v,  $72 
Ebonite,  iv,  X43 

analsrsis  <xf,  iv,  144 
Ecgonine,  vi,  337 
Bchitamine,  vx,  547 
Bchitenine,  vx,  547 
Eclipse  brown,  v»  376 
B,  V,  6x8 
green  G.  v.  S74 
red,  V,  X9a 

(G«igy).  V,  380 
yellow  (Geigy).  v,  376 
3  G,  V,  586 
Bdestin,  viii,  X09 
Edible  pastes,  viii,  xoa 
Eggalbumin,  viii,  433 

amino-acids  formed  by  the  hjrdrolysis  of, 

VIII,  ao 
estimation  of,  DC,  6ax 
oil,  II,  ao3;  VIII,  43S 
powder,  analsrsis  of,  viii.  338 

preparation  of  crystalline,  vxii,  67 
proteins,  viii,  43a 
•white,  VIII,  433 

hen  and  duck,  distinction,  between,  n,  6a  x 
-yolk,  VIII.  43 S 

commercial,  analysis  of,  viii,  436 
preparation  of  lecithin  from,  vil.  a8x 


Bggs,  VXII,  43a;  DC,  630 

analysis  of,  vxn.  448 

bacteriological  esamanation  d.  vnx,  450 

carp's,  composition  of,  vin,  460 

cold  storage,  vxix,  441 
analysts  of,  vnx,  446 
bacteriological  examination  of.  vxn,  451 

in  commerce,  vnx,  438.  445 

composition  of,  vni,  439*  446 

desiccated,  vin.  449 

estimation  of  phosphorus  in,  dc,  6x  x 

f rosen,  vxii,  449 
Biooeylene.  ix,  aa8 
Bikonogen,  vi,  xa6 
Blaidic  add,  n,  405 
Blaidin  reaction  for  fixed  oils,  xx«  39 

test  for  olive  oil,  xi,  xx6 
Elastin,  VIII,  91,  631 
a-Blaterin,  vn.  158 
Elder  otto  oil,  rv,  44a 
Elecampane  oil,  xv,  44a 
Elemi,  iv,  96 

African,  oc,  3x8 

Manila,  iv,  96;  DC,  3x8 

oil,  IV.  44a 

methoxyl  number,  iv.  343 
Blemic  add,  iv.  5 
Bllagic  add,  v,  33;  DC,  385 
EUagitannic  add,  v,  7,  33 
Elliott  dosed  oil-tester,  in,  XS4 
Eloemargaric  add,  xi,  155 
Emerald  green,  v,  374 
Emetine,  vn,  39;  dc,  54a 

salta  of,  VII,  39;  B.  543 
Emulsin.  viii,  6 

Emulsion,  separation  of  liquid  and  oil  ta  aa,  n.  6 
Bndotryptase  in  yeast,  l,  3X3 
Endoxine,  in,  557 
Bugler's  closed  oil-tester,  lu,  X36 

viscosimeter,  in,  154 
Bnsymes,  vxn,  x;  dc,  591 

action  of,  on  glucosides,  x.  391 

daasification  of.  viii,  x 

determination  of   the   diastatic    power  of. 
vin,  s 

estimation  of.  vni,  7,  689 

extraction  of,  vxn,  i 

measurement  of  the  activity  of.  vnx.  3,  7 

of  meat,  vxn,  390 

proteodastic,  vxn,  9*  49i 

measurement  of  the  activity  of,  vnx.  10 

in  yeast,  i,  3xx 
Bodn,  V,  463,  469,  547 

A.  V,  395.  303,  540 

B.  V.  395. 196 
10  B,  V,  397.  306 
BB,  V,  397 

BN,  V,  396.  309 
BW,  V,  396 
blue  shade,  v,  996 
bluish.  V,  304 

C.  V,  395 
DH,  V.  395 
DHV.  V,  396 

3  G,  GOP.  ▼,  395 
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u  GCP,  G  extra,  v,  30a 

J.  V.  296.  304 

3  J.  4  J»  V.  395.  303 

JJF,  V.  aps 

KS.  V,  29S 

orange,  v,  295 

S,  V,  297 

salmon  pink,  V,  295 

scarlet,  v,  296,  450 
B,  V,  296,  30a 
BB,  V.  296 

soluble,  V,  295 

spirit.  V,  297.  304»  463 

water  soluble,  v,  295 

yellowish,  v,  295t  302 
Bosins,  detection  of,  v,  445,  448 

reactions  of,  v.  297 
EpiGTuanine,  vii,  322.  334 
Brdmann's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  aoo 
Brepsin,  viii,  9 
Brgosterol,  li,  487,  488 
Bigot,  alkaloids  of,  vu.  x6;  ix.  537 
estimation  of,  vu.  22 
physiological  action  of,  vii,22 

detection  of.  in  flour,i.458;  vn,  23 

estimation  of.  in  flour,  vii,  23 
Brgothioneine.  vii.  20 
Brgotinine,  vu.  z6.  20 
Eigotozine.  viz.  16,  17 

hydrochloride,  vu,  19 

phosphate,  vu,  18 

physiological  action  of,  vn.  2a 

salts  of,  vu,  18 
Brica,  V.  374 

B.  V.  S46 
Brigeron  oil,  XV,  44a 
Brio-chrome  black,  T,  V,  564 

blue  BR,  V,  598 

blue  black  B,  v,  568 

crown  R,  v,  6x6 

red  B,  V.  552 

violet  3  B.  V,  608 

yellow  OR,  v,  584 
Eriocyanine  A,  v,  274 
Briodictyon  oil,  iv,  44a 
Brioglaucine,  v,  240,  243 

A.  V,  274.  598 
Brioviridine  B.  v.  576 

Bruca  sativa  seed  oil,  u,  69,  zai 

Erythrin,  v,  46a 

methyleosin,  V,  304 

Brythrodextrin,  i,  427 

and  gums,  distinction  between,  i,  439 
reaction  of,  with  iodine,  i.  420.  428 
and  starch,  distinction  between  action  of 
iodine  on,  x,  420 

Erythroresinotannol,  iv,  4 

Erythrosin,  v,  296,  46a,  540,  547;  nc,  453 

B.  V.  a96,  a97t  304.  306 
BB.  V,  a97 

D,  V.  296.  304 
detection  of,  v,  445 
O.  V.  296,  304 

■eparation  of,  from  the  other  coal>tar  oolonn 
in  meat  products,  vni,  383 


Bseramine,  viz,  29 
Eseridine,  vix,  29 

and  eserine.  distinction  between,  vu,  29 
Bserine,  vu,  24;  ix,  536 
blue.  VII,  25 

and  eseridine,  distinction  between,  vu,  29 
salts  of,  vu,  28 
B«parto   fibres,   microscopic   appearance   of,   in 

paper,  z,  475 
Essence  of  bitter  almonds,  iii.  426 
of  camphor,  iv,  196 
of  peppermint,  iv,  375 
'    of  vanilla,  xii.  5ao 
Bssences,  estimation  of  alcohol  in.  i,  129;  iv,  102 

in  sweets,  i,  358 
Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  i,  255 
of  cinnamon,  i.  255 
of  cloves,  X,  255 
of  cumin,  x,  255 
of  meadow-sweet,  I.  255 
in  tea,  estimation  of,  vi.  628 
oils.  XV,  2x7.  303;  DC,  334 
adulteration  of,  XV,  245 
analysis  of,  xv,  222,  224 
classification  of,  iv.  219 
colouring  matters  in,  iv,  252 
composition  of.  iv,  218 
condensation  of  the  aldehydes  of,   with 

acetone,  iv,  238 
constituents  of.  iv,  252,  431 
cyclic  terpene  alcohols  occurring  in,   iv, 

254.  377 
detection  of  alcohol  in,  xv,  246 

of  chloroform  in.  iv,  247 

of  citral  in,  xv,  271 

of  cymene  in,  xv,  165 

of  esters  in,  ix,  330 

of  ethyl  citrate  in,  xx,  331 

of  geraniol  in,  xv,  260 

of  glyceryl  acetate  in,  ix,  332 

of  methyl  anthranilate  in,  iv.  363 

of  oil  of  turpentine  in.  iv.  247 

of  phenols  in,  iv.  226 

of  sulphur  compounds  in.  iv.  224 

of  terpinyl  acetate  in,  dl,  331 
determination  of  the  carbonyl  numbers  of, 
IV,  236 

of  the  iodine  value  of,  iv,  239 

of  methoxyl  numbers  of,  iv,  240 
distillation  of,  zv,  221,  222,  247 
estimation  of  alcohol  in,  zv,  247 

of  alcohols  in,  zv,  227;  xx,  328 
*  open-chain  alcohols  in,  xv,  264 

of  flddehydes  in,  zv,  231;  ix,  336 
by  Doebner's  reaction,  xv,  238 

of  ctnnamifi  aldehyde  in,  xx,  336 

of  citral  in,  zv,  270;  ix,  337 

of  citroneUal  in,  zv,  269,  270 

of  esters  in,  zv,  230;  ix,  333 

of  eugenol  in,  zv,  294 

of  free  adds  in,  zv,  225 

of  hydrocyanic  add  in,  iv,  225;  zx,  335 

of  ketones  in,  xv,  231 

of  linalol  in.  xx,  338 

of  methyl  anthranilate  in,  xv,  363 
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Essential  oils,  estimation  of  phenols  in,  iv,  226; 
DC,  327 
of  thymol  in,  DC,  327 
extraction  of.  iv,  217 

formation  of  semicarbasones  from,  iv,  235 
hydrocarbons  of,  iv,  163;  TX,  324     . 
ketones  in.  iv,  189,  231,  256 
methozyl  numbers  of.  ix,  240 
optical  activity  of,  iv,  220,  242 
oxygenated  constituents  of,  iv,  221 
pharmacopoeial   characters   of   (America), 
IV,  250 
(Great  Britain),  iv,  249 
phenols  and  phenolic  ethers  in.  iv.  25s.  287 
properties  of.  rv,  2i9t  431 
refractive  indices  of,  iv,  220.  243;  n.  339 
sesquiterpene  alcohols    occurring    in,    iv, 

286 
solubility  of,  iv,  221.  248 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  220,  430.  433 
sulphur  compounds  in,  xv.  2571  299 
terpeneless,  xv,  429.  430 
Esters,  i.  231 

estimation  of,  in  essential  oils,  iv,  230 
in  potable  spirits,  i.  195 
in  wood  naphtha,  i,  lox 
examination  of,  x,  236 
fruit,  saponification  of,  x,  235 
hydrolysis  of,  x.  232 
mixtures  of.  x,  233 

examination  of.  I.  235 
in  oils  and  fats,  table  of  saponification  equiva- 
lents and  values  of.  xi,  17 
physical  properties  of,  i.  23  x 
principal  boiling  points  of.  i,  234 

specific  gravities  of,  x,  234 
production  of,  x,  231 
saponification  of,  i,  231 
Bstragol,  xv,  291 
Estrogon  oil,  xv,  442 
Ether.     See  Ethyl  ether. 

extract,  estimation  of.  i,  66 
nitrous,  spirit  of.    See  under  SpiriL 
residue,  complex,  separation  of  cholesterol 

from  IX.  494 
spirit  of,  I.  231 
Ethers,  comi>ound.     See  Esters. 

nitrous,  x,  241 
Ethoxylupanine  dihydrobromide,  ix,  482 
dihydroiodide,  ix,  482 
thiocyanate.  xx.  482 
/S-Ethoxy  naphthalene.     See  fi-Naphthol  ethyl  ether. 
Ethyl  acetate,  estimation  of,  in  the  commercial 
liquid,  I,  238 
boiling  point  of,  l,  237 
commercial,  analysis  of,  i,  237 

impurities  in,  i.  237 
physical  properties  of,  x,  237 
preparation  of,  x,  236 
specific  gravity  of,  x.  237.  238 
acid  violet  S  4  B.  v,  608 
Ethyl  alcohol,  i.  no 

boiling  point  of.  X,  ixo 

British  Pharmacopoeia  standards  for,  x,  ill 

commercial,  examination  of,  l,  112 


Ethyl  alcohol,  denatured,  detection   of  pyridine 
in,  vx,  136 
estimation  of  crude  benxene  in,  x.  113 
detection  of.  i,  X14 
in  commercial  chloroform,  x,  278.  279 
chloroform  in  the  presence  of  large  quan- 
tities of,  I,  274 
in  essential  oils,  xv,  246 
of  ether  in,  x,  229 

of  methyl  alcohol,  in  the  presence  of.  ix.  x 
of  water  in,  x,  x  10 
in  wood  naphtha,  x,  103 
estimation  of,  x,  xx5 
in  aqueous  solution  by  the  f  reesing-point 

method,  x.  129 
by  the  boiling-point  method,  x.  126;  ix,  4 
in  commercial  chloroform,  x.  278,  279  ' 
in  essences,  I.  102,  129 
in  fusel  oil.  i,  130 

of  methyl  alcohol,  in  the  presence  of.  ix.  z 
in  the  presence  of  fixed  matters,  I,  124 
small  quantities  of,  in  ether,  x,  229 
in  tinctures,  iv.  102,  129 
and  proof  spirit,  calculation  of  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  of.  i,  123 
separation  of  camphor  from,  xv,  200 
solidification  of,  x,  i  xo 
specific  gravity  of,  x.  x  xo 
United    States   Pharmacopceia   standards 

for.  X.  1x2 
and  water,  mixtures  of,  alteration  of  spe- 
cific   gravity  with    temperature,     i. 
122 
estimation  of  alcohol  in,  x,  115 
table  of  specific  gravities  of.  i.  11  s 
in  wines,  x,  183 
aldehyde.    See  Aceialdehyde. 
benzoate.  in,  4x6 
blue,  v,  251 
bromide,  i,  248 
butyrate,  x,  5^3 

formation  of,  from  butter  fat,  i,  523 
carbamate,  i,  248;  vix,  287 
assay  of,  x,  249 
tests  for  purity  of,  x,  249 
chloride,  l.  247 ;  ix,  18 
boiling  point  of,  i,  247 
detection  of,  in  commercial  chloroform,  x. 

277 
ethyl  alcohol  in  commercial,  x.  248 
specific  gravity  of,  x,  247 
cinnamate,  xxi,  439 

citrate,  detection  of,  in  essential  oils,  xx,  331 
dithiocarbonates.    See  Xculhates. 
eosin,  v,  297,  304 
ether,  i,  227;  ix,  x8 
anhydrous,  i,  2S8 
boiling  point  of,  i,  227 
commercial,  x,  228 
detection  of  alcohol  in,  x,  229 
of  ethyl  nitrite  in,  i,  231 
when  mixed  with  chloroform,  i.  278 
estimation  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  in 

X,  229 
impurities  in,  i,  230 
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Bthyl  aloohol,  phsrkieal  properties  of.  i.  aa? 

preparation  of,  i,  aa? 

specific  gravity  of.  i.  aa? 
formate,  formation  of,  i.  sao 
green,  v.  243',  a6o,  374,  376 
hydrazine,  vx.  39 

hydrogen  stdpfaate,  preparation  of.  i,  339 
morphine,  vi,  390;  ix,  500 
nitrite,  x,  341 

detection  of,  in  ether,  i.  331 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  i,  346 

determination  of,  in  spirit  of  nitrons  ether, 

I.  34S 
preparation  of  •  U  ^43 
properties  of,  U  94a 
oleate,  xi,  419 
orange,  v,  45S 
oxide.    See  Btkyi  tOm, 
irarple,  v,  461,  606 

6  B,  V,  376 
stearate,  n,  401 
sulphates,  i,  339 
sulphuric  acid,  i,  240 
Bthylamine,  vi,  xi,  so 

as  a  putrefaction  base,  vn,  345 
Bthylamines,  vx,  19 
Bthylaniline,  vx,  S8,  91 
Bthyi-benzaconine,  vi,  365 
Bthylene  blue,  v,  354 

dichloride,  detection  of,  in  commercial  chloro- 
form, X,  377 
and   ethylidine  chloride,   distinction   be> 
tween,  i,  348 
lactic  add,  vn,  451 
Bthylene-diamine,  vn,  196   . 
Bthylene-ethenyl-diamine,  vn,  301 
Bthylidene  chloride,  x,  348 

and  chloroform,  distinction  between,  x,  348 
and  ethylene  dichloride,  distinctions  between, 
X.  348 
Bthylpyridines,  vi,  144 
/^Bucaine,  detection  of,  xx,  495 
Bttcaines,  tests  for  cocaine  in  the  presence  of,  vi. 

334 
Bttcalyptol.    See  Cineol, 
Bncaljrptns  oils,  iv.  344,  349,  350, 336.  443;  ix.  359 

compontion  of.  iv.  336.  34  x.  343 

detection  of  phellandrene  in,  iv,  339 

estimation  of  cineol  in,  iv.  339;  ix,  359 

varieties  of,  xv,  343 
Bttcarvone,  iv.  3X6 
Budesmic  acid,  iv,  343 
Budesmol,  iv.  341,  34a;  ix,  343 
Bugallol,  xn,  538 
Bugenol,  xv,  355.  391,  393 

in  dove  oil,  iv,  330.  331 

detection  of,  in  oil  of  dnnamon,  in,  444 

estimation  of.  iv.  394 
in  essential  oils,  iv.  a4a 

production  of  vanillin  from,  xn,  515 
iso-Bugenol.  iT,  394 
Eugenyl  benzoate,  xxi,  4x6 
Buphorin,  VI,  87 
Euquinine.  ix.  5x9 
Burhodines,  v,  319,  330 

49 


Eurhodols,  v,  331 

Butectic  mixtures  in  fatty  acids,  n.  387 

Euxanthic  acid,  vn,  395  #  396 

Bwer's  method  for  estimation  of  starch  in  cereals, 

IX.  76 
Bxoelsin,  vxii,  109 

Explosive  gelatin,  examination  of,  in.  604 
Explosives,  in,  559 

Abd  heat  test  for,  in,  595 
modification  of,  xn.  613 
precautions  in  applying,  in,  606 
United  States  directions  for,  in.  603 
oompodte,  in,  591 
composition  of,  in.  590 
detection  of  nitrocellulose  in,  in,  $62 
of  mercury  in,  in,  608 
of  metallic  mercury  in.  in,  6x0 
of  nitroglycerin  in,  in.  571 
of  picric  acid  in,  in,  578 
estimation  of  nitrocellulose  in,  in.  563 
of  nitroglycerin  in.  in,  573 
of  picric  acid,  in,  in,  578 
explosion  test  for,  ui,  614 
fume  tests  for,  iii,  61 3 
German  135^  test  for,  in,  613 
Outtmann's  test  for.  in,  61  a 
nitroglycerin,  moisture  in,  in.  593 
propellant,  in,  559 
Spica's  test  for,  in,  6x3 
stability  tests  for,  in,  594 
U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  115^  test  for,  in.  6x6 
Vieille  test  for,  in,  613 
.   Waltham  Abbey  silvered  vessel  test  for.  in, 
614 
Will  test  for.  in.  615 


Fabrics  dyed,  estimation  of  indigo  in,  v,  40a 

general  reactions  of  dyes  for,  v,  539 
Pahrenhttt   and    Centigra4e   degrees,    table    of 

comparison  of.  in.  619 
Pahrion's  method  for  the  examination  of  oxidised 

oils,  II,  367 
Panto's  method  for  the  estimation  of  glycerol  in 

oils  and  fats,  11,  477 
Pamesol,  ix,  343.  343 
Past  add  blue  R,  v,  308 

green  BB  extra,  v,  S76 
ponceau,  v,  156 
scarlet,  v,  156 
violet  B,  A  a  R.  v.  308 
10  B,  V,  606 
aso-granat,  v,  174 
black,  V,  346 
B,  V,  333,  380 
BS,  V,  333 
blue,  V,  35  a,  370.  461 
B,  V,  337 

a  B  for  cotton,  v,  343 
black,  V,  346 
greenish,  v,  337 
R,  V,  337.  330 
RR.  V.  337 
m,  R,  V.  341 
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Fast  acid,  bluish- violet,  v,  606 
brown,  v.  163.  166.  6x0 

3  B.  V.  153.  610 

(Bayer),  v,  166 

G,  V,  163.  166 

N.  V,  148.  159 

RG.  V,  610 
cotton,  blue,  B.  v,  342 

R.  RR.  3  R,  crystals,  v.  341 
green,  v.  241,  276,  278.  S70 

bluish,  V,  462 
extra  (bluish),  v,  276 

G.  V,  348 

M,  V,  346 

S,  V,  274 
light  green,  V,  573 

yellow  G,  v.  586 
marine  blue,  v,  341 

BM,  V,  348 

G,v,  348 

GM,  V,  343*  348 

MM,  V,  341 

RM,  V,  341,  348 
myrtle  green.    See  Dinitroresoreinol, 
neutral  violet,  v,  461 

B,  V,  330 
new  blue  for  cotton,  v,  336 
ponceau,  v,  174 

B,  V,  170,  540 

a  B,  V,  170 
red,  V.  453 

A,  V.  ISO,  546 

B,  V,  15a.  156,  546 
BT,  V,  15a.  546 

C,  V,  150.  546 

D,  V,  150,  546 
B,  V,  Z53>  546 

scarlet,  v,  162,  170 
violet.  V,  604 

B,  V,  172,  546 

ID  B,  V,  276 

R,  V,  172.  546 
wool  green  (Ealle).  v.  276 
yellow,  V,  138.  144,  14s.  4S8 

extra,  v,  138 

N.  V.  138,  466 

R.  V,  138,  14Z.  144 
Pats,  adds,  free  in,  11,  9 
alcoholysis  of,  11,  13 

analsrsis  of,  by  saponification.  11,  14;  oc.  zx8 
animal  and  vegetable,  identification  of.  11,  7 if 

89 
artificially  coloured,  removals  of    dyestuff 

from,  n,  10 
bromine  substitution  value  for,  11,  27 

thermal  method  for  the  determination  of 
the  unsaturation  of,  ii,  60 
value  for,  n,  26;  ix,  118 
classification  of.  !!•  64 

according  to  their  saponification  values, 
n,  17 
cold,  saponification  of,  11,  z6 
commercial,  separation  of,  by  pressure,  11,  7 
constitution  of.  11.  7;  DC,  zz8 
critical  temperature  of.  solution  of,  xi.  63 


Fats,  detection  of,  cholesterol  in.  ix.   i  z8 
mineral  adds  in,  11,  75 
phytosterol  in,  DC.  118 
determination   of  the  acetyl  value  of  11,  32; 

DC.   I2X 

add  value  of,  11,  9 

the  Reichert  value  for,  11.  22 

with  Wollney's  modifications.  11.  23 
•(Edification  point  by  the  A.   O.   A.   C. 
method,  11,  56 
ShukofiTs  method,  11,  57 
Wolfbauer's  method,  11,  57 
spedfic  gravity  of,  i.  15 
Hager's  method,  11.  48 
distinction  between  various,  by  the  critical 
temperature  of  solution.  11.  63 
Valenta  test,  11,  62 
electrical  conductivity  of,  11.  45 
estimation  of,  zi,  4 
in  butter,  iz,  307 
condensed  milk,  vin,  2x3 
cream,  vnz,  Z87 
in  flour,  z,  454 
glycerol  in,  zz,  477;  zx.  222 
the  iodine  value  of,  by  Wij's  method,  u. 

3z;  DC,  Z20 
in  milk,  vzzz,  Z48 
examination  of,  for  foreign  matters,  zi,  74 
extraction  of,  zz,  3;  ix.  zx7 
fatty  adds  from  zi,  Z9,  75;  ix«  xz8 
heat  of  combustion  of,  iz,  45 
Hehner  value  for,  zz,  20 
hydroljrsis  of,  n,  zo 
identification  of,  zz,  84 

by  spedfic  gravity,  zz,  87 
iodine  values  for.  zz,  29,  392;  zx,  xi8.  X20 
melting  points  of,  iz.  5z 

determination  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  method. 

n,54 
formation  of  an  electric  drcuit,  n.  54 
properties  of,  n,  i 
proportion  of  adds  and  glycerol  obtained 

from,  zz,  Z2 
refractive  power  of,  zz,  42 
saponification  of,  with  alcoholic  alkali,   u. 

13;  XX,  zz8 
softening  point  of,  zz,  53 
solidifying  points  of,  zz.  51 

determination  by  Dalican's  method,  zt.  $5 
detomination  by  Finkenes  method,  ii.  56 
solubilities  of,  zz,  6z 

in  glacial  acetic  add,  zz,  62 
spedfic  gravity  of,  u,  46 
table  oi  the  iodine  values  of,  zz,  33 
Rdchert-Mdssl  values  for.  zz.  26 
of  the  true  acetyl  value  of.  zi.  35 
values  obtained  for,  with  the  oleorefrao- 
tometer,  xx,  44 
titer  test  for,  zz,  56 
Valenta  test  for,  iz.  62 
yields  of.  from  different  seeds  and  nnts.  n,  4 
See  also  Oils,  fixed. 
Fatty  adds,  i,  514 

acetyl  value  of,  n,  32.  389 
entectic  mixtures  in,  n.  387 
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Patty  adds,  examination  of,  in  fats,  cc,  1 1 8 
higher.  11.  371 

combining  weights  of.  11.  379.  380 
constants  for.  11,  379.  380 
estimation  of,  by  Kottstorfe's  method.  11. 
n.  377 
by  means  of  Hiebl's  solution.  11.  378 
by  titration,  ix.  376 
from    the    melting    and    solidifying' 

points,  II.  379 
without  separation.  11,  376 
melting  points  of,  11.  379.  380.  381.  386 
recognition  of,  11,  376 
solidifsring  points  of.  11.  379.  380.  381 
specific  gravity  of,  xi,  379 
iodine  values  of,  11,  391,  39a;  DC,  120 
mean  molecular  weight  of,  11,  378 
mixed,  estimation  of  stearic  add  in,  11,  393 
separation  of.  n.  381,  xx,  185 

by  the  melting  point,  11.  388.  389 
and  oils,  separation  of,  11,  83,  39s 
properties  of,  xi,  375 
and  resin  adds,  separation  of,  11,  77t  395; 

IV,  30,  33.  73 
saturated  and  unsaturated,  separation  of,  11, 

39a 
oils,  detection  of  rodn  oil  in,  iv.  44 
estimation  of  .in  mineral  lubricating  oil,  in.  169 
and  hydrocarbon  oils,  sei>aration  of.  11,  18 
Pehling's  solution,  preparation  of,  i.  31 8 

modified,  for  the  examination  of  urine  i,  395 
use  of  for  estimatiott  of  sugars  gravimetri- 
cally,  X,  323r 
volumetrically,  i,  319 
Pellic  add,  vii,  4x6 
Penchene,  xv,  168,  183;  ix,  325 
Penchone,  xv,  211 
Penchyl  alcohol,  iv,  279;  xx,  343 
Pennel  oil,  xv,  442;  xx.  360 
Penton  rubber,  iv,  152 
Penton's  test  for  carbohydrates,  x,  309 
Permented  milk.     See  under  Milk. 
Pem-tannin,  v,  7 
Perric  acetate,  x,  5x2 

tincture  of,  i,  512 
ammonium  dtrate,  x,  567 
bensoate,  iii,  415 
carbonyl  ferricyanide,  vn,  53a 
dtrate,  x,  566 
salicylate,  xn,  488 
Perricyanides,  vxi,  524 
detection  of,  vix,  527 
estimation  of,  vxi,  528 
in  the  presence  of  cyanides,  thiocyanates 
and  ferrocyanides,  vxi,  55^ 
Perrocyanides,  vn,  503 
carbonyl,  ix,  588 
detection  of,  vii,  509 

cyanides  in  the  presence  of.  vii.  510 
estimation  of,  vxi,  510;  ix.  588 
in  cyanide  solutions,  vii,  491 
in  the  presence  of  thiocyanates,  cyanides 

and  ferricyanides,  vii,  552 
in  soda-lyes,  vix,  si3 
in  ipent  gas  purifying  mass,  vii,  5x5 


Perrons  acetate,  I,  512 
ferricyanide,  vii,  526 
lactate,  vii,  446 

thiocyanate.  preparation  of  and  use  as  an  in- 
dicator in  the  Soschlet's  method  of  esti- 
mating sugars,  I,  33^ 
Perrum  tartaratum,  i,  553 
Perulic  add.  in.  448 

occurrence  of,  in  reeins,  iv,  3 
Peverfew  oil,  rv,  443 
Pibres,  animal,  viii,  632 

identification  of  dyestuffs  on,  v,  489 
crude,  estimation  of,  i,  66.  70.  437 

of  cellulose,  lignin  and  cutin  in,  i,  437 
detection  of  alisarin  and  its  allies  in,  v.  225 
dyed,  chemical  examination  of.  v,  485;  ix, 

419 
physical  examination,  v,  482;  ix,  419 
test  of  the  fastness  of  dyes  in,  v.  482;  ix, 
419 
estimation  of  furfural  from,  i,  437 
in  paper,  i,  478 

red-dyed,  examination  of,  v,  486 
vegetable,  identification  of  dyestuffs  on,  v, 
S16 
Pibrinogen,  vxii,  91 
Pibrinoglobulin,  viil,  91 
Pibroids,  viii.  63  x 
Pibroln,  viii,  635 

Pinkener's  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
solidification  points  of  fats  and  oils,  ti,  56 
Pir-cone  oil.  xv,  443 
Pirmitas,  viu,  249 
Pirseed  oil.     See  Pine  ntU  oil. 
Pish,  viii.  457;  DC.  62 X 

analyses  of  varieties  of.  viii,  461 
cooked,  analyses  of,  viii,  458 
cured,  viix,  465 

flesh,  composition  of,  vin,  457;  ix,  621 
muscle,  partition  of  nitrogen  in,  DC,  621 
oils,  II,  221,  223,  226 

detection  of,  in  olive  oil.  11,  1x8 
in  linseed  oil,  xx,  340 
in  rape  oil.  11,  130 
in  vegetable,  oils,  DC,  189 
Pish-roe,  analysis  of,  viii,  460 
Pixed  oils.    See  Oil^,  fixed. 
Plaked  barley,  composition  of,  x,  464 
Plash  powders,  photographic,  in,  6x7 
Plavaniline,  v,  359,  366,  457 
detection  of,  v,  445 
S,  V,  360,  366 
Plavanthrene  R,  v,  586 
Plavasol,  v,  580 
Plaveosine,  v,  362,  364,  368 
Plavin,  V,  4x2,  578 
Plavindine,  v,  387 
Plavinduline,  v,  330 
Plavophenin,  v,  I77t  X78 
Plavopurpurin,  v,  2i3f  ax 8,  463 

and  alizarin,  distinction  between,  v.  215 
anthropurpurin,  distinctions  between,  v,  9x4 
detection  of.  v.  447 
Plavoring  extracts,  colouring  matters,  V,  655 
Pleabane  oil,  iv,  443 
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Fleth.  changee  in,  following  death,  viii.  308 
constituents,  separation  of,  vii.  3x8 
.  isolation  of  xanthine  bases  from,  vii,  336 
Ploridn.  II.  165 
Flour.  I,  454;  DC.  593 

adulteration  of,  i,  456 
analsrsis  of.  i,  454 
cold  water  extract  of.  i,  455 
comparison  of  varieties  of,  i,  453 
detection  of  alum  in,  i.  457 

of  bleaching  agents  in,  i,  461 

of  copper  sulphate  in,  i,  457 

of  ergot  in,  i,  458;  vii,  23 

of  maise  in,  i.  462 

ei  potato  flour  in,  i.  462 

of  rice  flour  in,  i,  463 

of  sawdust  in,  i,  462 
determination  of  the  strength  of,  vm.  99 
dottghing  test  for,  i,  454 
estimation  of  acidity  of,  i,  455 

of  ash  in.  i,  454 

of  diastatic  power  of,  i,  455 

of  eigot  in,  vu,  23 

of  fat  in.  I,  454 

ol  gliadin  in.  i,  455;  vni,  loi 

of  gluten  in.  i.  454;  viii,  99 

of  moisture  in,  i,  454;  oc.  503 

of  starch  in,  i,  454 
gluten,  vin,  102 

test  for.  1,  454 
Logwood  test  for  alum  txu  i,  457 
mineral  constituents  of.  i  456;  ix,  593 
potato,  detection  of.  in  wheat  flour,  i.  462 
ratio  of  gliadin  to  total  fl^uten  in  varieties  of. 

1*455 

separation  of  plaster  of  Paris  from.  i.  458 

strength  of,  i,  453 

wheaten.  detection  of  other  flours  in.  i,  461 

and  oat  meal,  analysis  of  a  mixture  of.  i,  418 
Flours,  analyses  of,  i,  452 

mixed,  i,  461 
Piuavil,  IV,  6,  158 

Flucldger's  test  for  aloes,  vii,  145,  146 
Flttoran  and  its  dyestuffs,  v,  286 
Fluoranthene,  iii,  267.  269 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  acid.  in.  279 

compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  in,  375 
Pluorene,  iii,  266,  269 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  acid,  in,  278 

compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  in,  375 
Fluorescein,  in,  338.  S46>  547;  v,  290,  457,  546 

constitution  of,  v,  287,  393 

production  of,  from  glyceryl  phthalate,  in, 

544 
substitution  derivatives  of,  v,  293 

uranin,  v,  304 
Fluorescence,  i,  40 
Fluorescent  blue,  v,  343*  346.  467 

resorcin  blue,  v,  343 
Pluorescin,  v,  291 

Fluorides,  detection  of,  in  butter,  ii.  31a:  vm.  690 
in  cream,  vin,  X90>  690 

estimation  of,  in  wines,  i,  176 
Fluormethsmoglobin.  vin,  543 
Foam  teat  for  butter,  n,  399 


Fodders,  value  of,  viii.  93 
Foenugreek  oil,  xv,  443 
Food,  detection  of  coal-tar  colours  in.  v.  643 
of  impurities  in.  i.  75 
of  salicylic  acid  in.  ui,  477 
formic  acid  and  sodium  formate  as  preserva- 
tives in,  X,  521 
poisonous.  VII,  343 
Foods,  canned,  estimation  of  metals  in.  viti.  340 
colouring  matters  ih.  v.  633;  DC.  449 
containing    tannin,   estimation   of   salicylic 

acid  in,  in.  485 
detection  of  bensoic  add  in,  in.  405.  4x0 
of  cochineal  in,  v,  423 
of  colouring  matters  in,  v.  645, 666;  nc.  449 
of  ^naphthol  in,  in,  257 
of  saccharin  in,  ni.  43X 
estimation  of  beoaoic  acid  in.  in.  412 
of  methyl  salicylate  in,  in,  493 
of  saccharin  in,  in,  433 
of  salicylic  add  in,  in.  484 
flesh,  detection  of  colouring  matters  in,  v.  649 
infants',  vin,  232 

preservatives  in.  regulataons  for,  ix.  597 
Force,  composition  of,  i.  464 
Formaldehyde  and  acetaldehyde,  separation  of, 
I,  264 
Bonnet's'  test  for,  i,  258 
detection  of,  in  cream,  vni.  192 

in  milk,  i,  359;  vin,  171 
dimethylaniline  test  for.  i.  259 
estimation  of,  i,  260 
methyl  alcohol  in,  i,  93 
in  milk,  vin,  172 
formation  of,  i,  256 
f uchstn  test  for,  1,  257 
hydrochloric  add  test  for.  i,  258 
iodometric  method  for  the  estimation  ol»  I, 

261 
jl-naphthol  test  for,  x,  257 
oxidation  of,  i,  256 
phenol  test  for,  i,  259 
phenylhydrasine-nitroprusside  test  for.  i.  25S 

influence  of  vanillin  on,  1.  260 
phlorogludnol  test  for.  i.  258 
physical  properties  of.  t.  256 
resorcinol  test  for,  i.  259 

influence  of  vanillin  on,  x,  260 
salicylic  add  test  for,  i,  258 
Shrewsbury-Knapp  test  for.  I.  259 
solutions,  assay  of,  i.  569 
sulphuric  add  test,  influence  of  vanillin  on. 

I,  260 
tests  for,  I,  257 

use  of,  as  a  food  preservative,  i.  257 
Formalin,  i.  357 

action  of,  on  casdn,  vin,  125 
Formanilide,  vi,  86 
Formates,  i,  520 

See  also  Parent  substance. 
Formic  add,  i.  519 

and  acetic  adds,  action  of.  on  mercwk 
chloride,  i,  520 
separation  of,  I,  S2X 
action  of  oxidising  agents  on,  i,  520 
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Fbnnic  add,  colour  reactions  of,  i,  4S7 
detection  of,  in  cream,  viii,  igz 
as  a  preservative  in  food,  i,  521 
by  redaction  to  formaldehsrde,  i,  sax 
estimation  of,  i,  521 
in  acetic  acid,  i,  494 
by  the  redaction  of  mercuric  formate,  i, 
520 
production  of,  from  oxalic  add,  i,  528 
tests  for,  DC,  97 
aldehyde.    See  Pprmaldgkyit, 
Pormogelatin,  vixi,  600 
Pormolite,  uc,  235,  238 
Pormyl  blue  B.  v.  600 
violet,  V,  462 

4  B  S,  V,  606 

5  4  B,  v,  258,  276 
Formyl-^naphthalide,  vx,  1x3 
Pormyl-^phenetidin,  vx,  X04 
Poster  automatic  oil- tester,  iix,  125 
Pranldncense  oil,  xv,  443 

Prench  turpentine,  iv,  76,  80 

Preund's  add,  vx,  122 

Prfthde's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vx,  200 

a-Pructose.     See  Lmmlose, 

Pruit,  canned,  tin  in,  vixx,  338 

colottrinc  matters  from,  v,  633 

juices,  estimation  of  bensoib  add  in,  ix,  284 
of  dtric  add  in,  x,  562;  xx,  1x3 
of  malic  add  in,  xx,  98 
of  tartaric  add  in,  ix,  106 

products,  detection  of  artifidal  colouring  in, 
VIII,  383 

sugar.     See  Ltmdcse, 

syrups,  colouring  matters  in,  v,  655 

and  flowers,  candied,  colouring  matters  in, 
V,  658 
Puchsia,  V,  334,  454 
Puchsin  test  for  formaldehyda,  I,  257 
Puchsine,  v,  278,  472 

detection  of,  v,  449 

new,  V,  278 

8,  V,  268 
Pull-cream  lactogen,  yzn,  2x8 
Puller's  earth  test  for  petroleums,  izx,  48 
Puiminate  of  mercury.     See  Merewic  ftUmincU. 
Pulminic  add,  vii,  541 
Pulminuric  add,  vxi,  542 
Pungus  spores  in  commercial  cane  sugar,  x,  354 
Pttiforal,  I,  255 

estimation  of,  with  phlorogludnol.  i.  402 
in  potable  spirits,  I,  X96 
Purfuraldehyde  test  for  sesame  oil.  11.  143 
Purse,  alkaloid  of,  vii,  13 
Pusel  oil,  determination  of.  in  spirits,  i.  518 

estimation  of  ethyl  alcohol  in,  i,  130 
Pusible  calculus,  vii,  388 
Pustet  wood,  v,  408 
Pustic,  V,  409,  634 

commercial  preparations  of,  v,  4x0 

extract,  v,  637 

old,  v,  408.  578 

young.  V,  408,  578,  634 
Pustin,  patent,  V,  463,  580 
Pustine,  v,  4x0 


GadoUnic  add  in  cod-liver  oil,  xx,  2x4 
Gadus  histone,  vxii,  91 
^Galactan.    See  G^os€, 
Galactose,  i,  376 

and  dextrose,  separation  of.  i,  376 

estimation  of,  x,  377 

formation  of  mudc  add  from,  i,  376 

mutarotation  of,  i,  376 

spedfic  rotation  of,  i,  376 
Gslnrtose  o-methylphenylhydrasone,  x,  376 
Galafer  milk,  vxii,  2x6 
Galam  batter.    See  Shea  kuiUr. 
Galangal  oil,  xv,  443 
Galanilide,  iii,  535 
Galbanoresinotannol,  XV,  4 
Galbanum,  iv,  97;  xx,  3x6 

oil,  xv.  443 
Galidan  petroleum,  xii,  43,  50 
Gallacetophenone,  xii,  428,  53s 
Gallamine  Mae,  v,  345,  348,  46a,  5^ 
Gallanilic  blue  P.  v.  463 

green,  v,  348 

indigo,  V,  348  / 

PS,  V,  462 

violet  BS,  V,  348,  463 
Gallanilid,  vx,  86 
Gallanol,  ixi,  535 
Gallasine  A,  v,  348 
Galldn,  lil,  547t  557;  V,  298,  304*  449*  462,  604 

detection  <rf,  v,  447 

salts  of,  V,  298 
Gallic  add,  xii,  525 

conversion  of,  into  bensoic  add,  iii,  527 

derivatives  of,  and  thdr  use  in  medidne,  xix, 

533 
detection  of,  in  commercial  gallotannic  add* 

V,  22 
effect  of  heat  on.  xn.  526 
estimation  of,  xxx,  529,  531 
gallotannic  add  and  pyrogallol,  distinctions 

between,  iii,  530 
preparation  of,  xii,  525 
reactions  of,  in,  528;  v,  sx 
solubility  of,  iii,  526 
Gallidn,  iix,  534 
Gallisin,  I,  379 
Gall-nuts,  analjrsis  of,  v,  35 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  v,  36 
Gallobromol,  lil,  535 
Gallocyanine,  v,  344,  348,  462,  463.  604 
detection  of,  v,  447.  454 
of  logwood  in  the  presence  of.  v,  408 
Galloflavin,  v,  218,  463.  537i  578 

detection  of,  v,  447 
Gallotannic  add,  v,  7.  x6,  43 
analysis  of ,  v,  22 
commercial  t,  2Z 

detection  of  gallic  add  in,  v,  22 

of  impurities  in,  v,  21 
estimation  of  the  pure  acid  in,  v,  aa 
constitution  of ,  v,  17;  ix,  385 
detection  of,  in  brandy,  i,  199 
estimation  of,  oc,  404 
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Gallotannic   add,  extraction   of,   from  gall-nuts 
by  method  of  Pelouze,  v.  a 

gallic     acid     and     pyrogallol,     distinctions 
between,  iii,  S30 

preparation  of,  v,  2;  DC,  385 

properties  of,  V.  19 

and  querdtannic  acid,  distinctions  between, 
V.  25 

reactions  of,  v,  7t  ao,  51 

as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  187 

reduction  eqtuvalent  of,  v,  64 

synthesis  of,  v,  16 

in  tea.     See  Tannin  in  Cm. 

in  yeast,  i,  209 
Galls,  V,  35 

analysis  of,  v,  67 
Gall-stones,  vii,  410 
Gambene  extract,  reactions  ol,  ▼,  45 
Gamtner,  v,  4x2 

analysis  of,  v,  102 

catechins  from,  v,  28,  30 

and  catechu,  distinction  betwieen,  v.  34 

decomposition  products  of,  v,  55 

reactions  of,  v,  43,  46 
Gambin,  v,  570,  612 

B,  V,  130 

R,  V,  130,  131,  463 

y,  V,  X30,  131.  463 
Gamboge,  v,  408,  416 
Gambogic  add,  v.  416 
Game,  composition  of,  vm,  970 
Gardenia  oil,  iv,  443 
Garlic  oil,  iv,  443 
Garnet  B,  oxychrome,  v,  552 

lac,  IV,  67 

shades,  examination  of,  v,  5x0 
Garouille,  reactions  of,  v,  45 
Gas  liquor,  estimation  of  thiocyanates,  vii,  554 

oil.  III,  136 

apparatus  for  the  determination  of  the  gas 

▼alue  of.  III,  139 
candle  power  of  gas  obtained  from,  11.  140 
jMtxiucts  yielded  by  varieties  of,  iii,  136, 
137 
Gasolene,  in,  11 1 

Gaaometric  method  for  the  estimation  of  formal- 
dehyde, I,  262 
Gastric  juice,  ix,  580 
Gas-works  tar,  analyses,  typical,  iii,  26 

assay  of,  ni,  25 

constituents  of,  lu,  22,  24 

determination  of  water  in,  in,  a8 

distillation  of,  in.  20,  23 

fractional  distillation  of.  in,  21 
Gaultheria,  methoxyl  number,  iv,  242 

natural,  in,  493;  k.  305 
Gedanite,  iv,  18 
Geddah  gum,  add  from,  i,  439 
Gelatin,  vin,  91,  587.  614 

bacterial  decomposition  of,  viii,  598 

blasting,  application  of  the  Abel  test  to,  in, 
602 
test  for  mercury  in,  in.  609 

cleavage  products  of,  vni,  594 

in  commercial  honey,  i,  385 


Gelatin,  detection  of,  ix,  605 
i  n  cream,  vrn,  193 
in  formogelatin,  vm,  60 x 
in  milk,  viii,  166 

dynamite,  application  of  Abel  test  to.  in.  602 

estimation  of,  in  meat  extracts,  vixi.  414 
in  paper,  i,  477 

food,  VIII,  616 

estimation  of  sulphurous  add  and  sulphites 
in,  vin,  617 

and  glue,  distinctions  between,  vin,  6ox 

reactions  of,  vin,  589 

substitutes,  VIII,  621 

suitability  of,  for  photographic  purposes,  vxn. 
614 

tannate  of,  vm,  590 

technical,  vin,  614 

ultramicroscopic  structure  of,  xx,  604 

use  of,  in  tannin  analjrsis,  ix,  606 
Gelatones,  vxix,  595,  597 
Gelatoses.  vin.  594 
Gelose,  i,  437,  viu,  622 

estimation  of,  i,  377 
Gelsemic  add.  vii,  34 
Gelsemine,  vii,  30 

extraction  of,  vii,  31 

and  gelseminine,  separation  of,  vn,  34 
Gdseminine,  vir,  30.  33 
Gelsemium,  alkaloids  of,  vn.  30 
Genisteine,  ix.  483 

salts  of,  DC,  483 
Gentian  blue  6  B,  v,  251,  284 
Gentianine,  v,  356 
Geranin,  v,  546 
Geraniol,  iv,  254,  258,  263,  267 

•  and  dtronellol,  separation  oi,  xv,  as9*  264 
in  otto  of  rose,  ix.  329 

commercial,  rv.  261 

constitution  of,  iv,  258;  ix.  341 

detection  of,  xv.  260 
in  rose  oil.  xv.  383 

estimation  of,  in  dtronella  oil,  xx«  328 

group,  IV,  258 
Geranium  oil,  iv,  244,  343,  443;  ix,  36 x 

Indian,  iv,  309.  444 
Gerhardt's  reaction  for  aceto-acetic  add,  vn.  401 
Gerland's  process  for  the  estimation  of  tan]un.v.  89 
German  135**  test  for  explosives,  ni,  6x3 
Gerontine,  vn,  352 
Ghedda  wax,  xi,  268 
Ghee,  xx,  175 
Gin,  I.  203 
Ginger,  detection  of,  in  vinegar,  x,  504 

oil,  IV,  444;  DC,  362 
Ginger-grass  oil.  iv,  304,  309;  nc.  347 
Gingili  oil.    See  Sesame  oiL 
Gtrofle.  V,  454 

Gitalin  and  digitoxin,  seiwration  of,  ix.  S47 
Gitogen.  xx,  547 
Gitonin.  ix.  547 
Glacier  blue,  v,  276 
Glessite,  nr,  x8 
Gliadin.  vm,  97 

estimation  of,  in  flour,  1,  455;  vm,  loi 

preparation  of,  i,  455 
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Globulin  of  oil  seeds,  vixi,  109 

wheat,  VIII,  97 
Globulins,  viii,  33,  91 

and  albumins,  difference,  between,  viii,  33 

extraction  of.  viii,  61 

plant,  preparation  of,  viii,  68 

vegetable,  viii,  94 
Gloy.  I.  429 

Gluconasturtium,  vii,  106 
4l-Gluco9e.    See  Dextrose. 
Glucose  commercial.    See  Stttrch^sugitr, 
Glucose-vinegar,  z,  498 
Glucoses,  I,  387,  373 
Gluoosides,  i,  39z;  vii.  95;  nc,  545 

action  of  enzymes  on,  z,  391 

classification,  vii,  96 

cyanogenetic.  i.  391;  vii,  loi;  ix,  54s 
analysis  of,  1,  392 

determination    of    the    hydrocyanic    acid 
obtainable  from,  i,  39a 

detection  of.  i,  391 

differentiation  between  a  and  /9  dextroses  in. 

I.  39a 

extraction  of,  i,  391 

identification  of  sugar  present  in,  i,  399 

of  conifers,  vn,  99 

of  digitalis,  vii,  116 

of  jalap,  VII.  130 

of  mustard,  vii,  103 

of  poplar,  vn,  99 

of  scammony,  vii,  130 

of  strophanthus,  vii,  in 

synthetic,  ix,  545 

table  of,  VII,  97 

of  willow.  VII,  99 
Glttcoliopaolin,  vii,  106 
Glucuronic  acid,  i,  399 

detection  of  in  the  presence  of  pentoses,  i,  400 

and  glucose,  distinction  between,  i,  399 

estimation  of,  i,  399 
Glue,  VIII.  601 

ash  of,  VIII,  610 

Cadet's  test  for,  vill,  611 

chemical  tests  for,  viii,  611 

detection  of.  in  sizing  materials,  oc,  605 

estimation  of  acid  in,  viii,  611 

non-gelatinous  substances  in.  viii,  61  a 
water  in,  viii,  610 

finger  test  for,  viii,  606 

jelly  strength  of.  viii,  606 

keeping  properties  of.  viii,  609 

liquid,  viii,  621 

manufacture  of,  viii.  602 

melting  point  of,  viii,  610 

Schattenmann's  test  for  viii,  61 1 

selection  of,  for  various  purposes,  viii,  614 

standards,  for,  viii,  608 

strength  of,  viii,  6x3 

tests  for,  viii,  605 

viscosity  of,  viii.  605 
Glu8i()um.     See  Saccharin. 
Glutamic  acid,  vn.  243 

estimation  of.  in  protein  hydrolysis,  ix,  592 

separation  of  from  the  hydroljrsis  products  of 
proteins,  viii,  27 


Glutamine.  vii.  242 

isolation  of,  from  vegetable  juices,  vn,  239 
Glutelin  of  maize,  viii,  107 
Glutelins,  extraction  of,  viii,  61 

vegetable,  vxii,  94 
Gluten,  vni,  99 

composition  of,  i,  455 
estimation  of,  in  flour,  I,  454 
flour  and  bread,  viii,  103 
test  for  flour,  i,  454 
Gluten-glue,  viii,  621 
Glutenin,  i,  455;  viii,  97 
Glutenins,  viii,  34 
Glutose,  zx,  50 
Glycerides,  11,  8 

alcoholysis  of,  ll,  13 
mixed,  presence  of,  in  fats,  n,  8 
Glsrcerinum,  ix,  220 
Glycerol,  iz,  447;  IX,  211 

action  of,  on  borax,  11,  454 
ferric  chloride  on,  n,  452 
mercuric  chloride  on,  n,  453 
analysis  of,  11,  467;  ix.  211 
boiling  point  of,  zi,  447;  ix,  2Zi 
commercial  11,  466 
crude,  n,  466 

and  distilled,  distinction  between,  zz,  476 
detection  of.  zz,  453 

in  coffee  berries,  vz,  652 
distillation,  zz,  467 
distilled,  zi,  471 

and  crude,  distinction  between,  zz,  476 
dynamite,  zz,  471 

detection  of  arsenic,  in,  11,  472 
esters  of,  11,  452;  in,  575 
estimation  of,  11,  455i  477;  zx,  214 
by  the  acetin  method,  n,  460;  ix,  214 
by  oxidation  with  permanganate,  zz,  457, 
465 
potassium  dichromate,   zz,  459.  465;  zx, 
217 
by  physical  methods,  n,  463 
by  Shttkoff  and  Schestapoff's  method,  n, 

463 
comparison  of  methods,  zi,  465 
gravimetrically,  n,  461 
in  oils  and  fats,  n,  477 
in  soap.  11,  434 
in  soap-lyes,  n,  478 
from  the  specific  gravity,  n,  463 
volumetrically.  n.  457 
in  wines,  i,  166;  ix,  221 
by  Zeisel  and  Panto's  method,  zz,  461, 
466,  477;  DC.  222 
evaporation  of,  zz,  456 
formatioa  of  acrolein  from,  zz,  453 
glycerylphosphoric  acid  from,  11,  45a 
nitroglycerin  from,  zz,  452 
impurities  in,  ix,  221 
international  standard  methods  of  analysis 

of,ZX,  311 

isolation  of,  after  saponification,  11.  21 
melting  point  of.  n,  447 
nitrates  of  polymerised,  in,  575 
oxidation  of,  zz,  451 
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Glycerol,  propertiet  of.  ii,  450 

PVK.  U.  473:  DC.  230 

assay  of.  11.  473 
detection  of  acrolein  in.  11.  473 
arsenic  in,  11,  474 

pure,  detection  of  sotfar  in,  11.  47s 

refractive  index  of,  11.  447.  450.  465 
and  sugar,  separation  of,  11,  47s 

saxKmification,  11,  466. 

analysis  of,  11,  467;  iz,  2x9 

soap-lye,  11.  467 
analysis  of,  11,  467;  ix,  aip 
detection  of  fatty  acids  in,  11,  470 

rosin  in,  xi,  470 
estimation  of  protein  matter  in,  11,  469 

solidifying  point  of.  11,  4S0 

solvent  action  of.  11.  451 

specific  gravity  of,  iz.  447.  448.  463;  ix,  an 

suitability  of,  for  dynamite.  li.  47^ 

volatilisation  of,  11,  451 

in  wines,  i,  183 
Glycerol-acrylol.  ix,  aai 
Glycerophosphoric  acid,  11,  4Sa;  vii,  283 
Glycerose,  11,  45a 

Glyceryl  acetate,  detection  of,  in  essential  oils, 
IX,  333 

lactates,  vii,  448 

oleates,  11.  4xa 

stearate,  11,  401 
Glycerylphosphoric  acid,  11,  459;  vix,  283 
Glydn  blue,  v,  x86 

corinth.  V,  x86 

red,  V,  186 
Glycine.    See  ClycoeoU. 
Glycinin,  viii,  iix 
Glycocholeic  acid,  vn,  41a 
Glycocholic  ficid,  vxi,  4x1 

estimation  of.  in  bile,  vii,  417 

preparation  of,  from  bile,  vxx,  410 
GlycocoU,  VII.  ao7 

hydrochloride,  vix,  aia 

separation  of,  in  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins, 
vixz,  aa,  25 
Glycocyamidine,  vii.  304 
Glycocyamine,  vn,  304 
Glycogen,  vxii,  281,  376 

detection  of,  in  meat,  viii,  283 

estimation  of,  in  meat,  viii,  384 

percentage  of,  in  muscle  extractives,  xx,  607 

in  yeast,  i,  ao9 
GlycoUic  acid,  vn,  2x0 
Glycoproteins,  viii,  34,  75 
Glycuronic  acid,  vix,  395;  K,  575 

estimation  of,  vii,  398 
Gmelin's  test  for  bile-pigments,  vii,  425 
Gnoscopine,  vi,  354f  36x,  364.  307 
Goa  butter,  ix,  71,  182 
Gobin,  VIII.  91 
Gold  cyanide,  vn,  477;  xx,  585 

detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i.  63 

estimation  of.  in  cyanide  solutions,  vn,  493 

extraction  of,  by  the  cyanide  process,  vn,  499 

orange.  V.  X39,  I4S 

oxyphenine,  v,  372 

yellow,  V,  125,  X39 


Golden  rod  oil,  iv.  444 

syrup.  X.  355 
Goldenberg,    1907   method  for  the  analysis  of 

tartar,  i,  545 
Gomberg's  process  for  the  estimation  of  caffeiae, 

VI.  6X2 

Gombogin,  v,  416 

Gorgonin,  viix,  pz 

Grain,  raw,  i.  144 

Grains  of  Paradise  oil,  nr,  444 

Granatonine,  vi,  231 

Granulobe,  i.  408 

Grape  nuts,  composition  of,  I,  464 

seed  oil,  xx,  71.  175 
Grape-fruit  oil,  iv,  444 
Gray's  method  for  estimation  of  water  in  batter, 

DC.  155 
Greases,  lubricating.    See  LubriceUng  greases. 
Green,  acid.    See  under  Crtn. 

aldehyde,  v,  570 

algole.    See  under  AlgoU* 

alisarin.    See  under  AU%»iiu 

alkali.     See  under  Alkali, 

anthracene,  v.  302 

azine.    See  under  Ast'as. 

B,  cyanole,  v.  572 

B.  indanthrene.  v,  538 

B,  sulphon  acid,  v,  572 

3  9.  new  fast.  v.  249,  284 

benxal,  v.  241.  278 

benxaldehyde.  v.  241 

Bindscheder's,  v,  3x0 

brilliant.    See  under  BHIUmmL 

chrome.    See  under  Ckrcms, 

ciba.     See  under  Ciba. 

Columbia,  v.  572 

diamine.    See  under  Dicmi»§m 

diamond,  v,  241,  978,  570 

double.  V,  259 

emerald,  v,  274 

ethyl,  V,  24a,  260,  274*  ^76 

fast.    See  under  FcsL 

G,  eclipse,  v.  S74 

G,  extra  sulphur,  v,  574 

G,  janus.  v.  579 

G,  oxamine,  v.  572 

O,  para,  v,  576 

G  X  N,  anthraquinone,  V,  $74 

gallanilic,  v,  348 

guinea.    See  under  Guimtm, 

helvetia,  v,  242.  276.  453.  570 

immedial.    See  under  ImmtdM* 

indalisarin,  v,  350,  352 

iodine,  v.  259,  278,  453*  46i,  479 

light,  V,  359.  980 
S,  V,  242,  453»  570 
S  P,  V,  242,  278,  570 
preparation  of,  v,  240 
yellowish,  ix.  453 

separation  of,  from  the  other  ooal  tar 
colours  in  meat  products,  vin.  383 

malachite.     See  MalmckiU  green, 

methyl.    See  Methyl  preen, 

methylaniline,  v,  259 

methylene.    See  under  MetkyUiu, 
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Onen,  N,  kiton.  v,  574 

iiAphthol.    See  under  Napkihol, 

new.    See  under  New. 

night.    See  under  NigkU 

oak,  reactions  of,  v,  45 

Paris.  V,  359,  380 

pomona,  v,  359,  378 

powder,  v.  359 

pyrogene.    See  under  Pyrogtne, 

resorcin.    See  Diniiror€9oreinoL 

Russian.    See  DinitrcfewrchuA. 

S.  G.  neptune,  v,  574 

S.  milling,  v,  573 

solid.    See  DiniiroresorcinoL 

T,  eboli,  V,  $72 

thiogene  olive,  v,  573 

thional.    See  under  Thional. 

victoria.    See  under  Vidoric. 

wool.    See  under  Wool, 
Green's  analjrsb  of  colouring  matters,  ▼•  460 
Greens,  aniline,  v,  3S9 
Grenat,  S,  v,  349 
Grey.  ciba.    See  under  Ciba, 

Clayton.    See  under  Clayton, 

diamine.    See  under  Diamhf, 

direct.    See  under  IHrui, 

indanthrene,  v,  538 

methylene,  v,  314 

new,  V,  3x4 
methylene,  v,  314 

pyrogene.  v,  378 

wool.    See  under  WooL 
Grieas'  test  for  nitrites,  i,  341 
Griess-Ilosvay  test  for  nitrites,  i,  461 
Griserin,  vi,  160 
Grits,  I,  144 

Ground-nut  oil.    See  Arackis  oiL 
Guaiacic  acid,  iv,  5 
Guaiaool,  iii,  343 

colour-reaction    of,    with    chloroform    and 
alkali,  in,  398 

commercial,  in,  345 

estimation  of,    in    wood-tar   creosote,   in, 

355 

test  for.  III,  344 
Ouaiacol-carbozylic  add,  in,  345 
Guaiaconic  acid,  iv,  s 
Gttaiacum.  nr.  is,  15,  64;  ix,  311 

test  for  luemoglobin,  viii,  533,  536 

wood  oil,  IV,  444 
Guaiacyl  bensoate,  in,  345,  416 
Guaiol,  DC,  343 
Guanidine,  vix,  304 

salts  of,  vn,  305 
Gttanidine-a>amino- valeric  add.    See  ArgiHint, 
Guanine,  vn,  32if  332 

salts  of,  VII,  333 
Guaiana.  vi,  683 
|l-Gtaaranine,  Vi,  683 
Guernsey  blue,  v,  337 
Guinea  fast  green  B,  v,  574 
violet  to  B,  V,  610 

green,  v.  463,  570 
BV.  v,  376 

violet  4  B,  V,  368 


Gum  acacia.    See  Gum  arabic. 
arabic,  i,  440 
add  from,  i,  439 

action  of  adds  on  solutions  of,  i.  439 
assay  of.i.  443 
composition  of,  i,  440 
effect  of  the  presence  of,  on  various  reac- 
tions, I,  443 
and  gum  tragacanth.  distinction  between, 

1.444 

separation  of  dextrin  from.  i.  443 

and  sugar,  separation  of,  i.  443 

use  of,  in  calico  printing,  i,  443 

varieties  of.  i,  441 

visoodty  of.  i,  443 
bensoin.  in.  449;  ix,  394 

tests  for,  in,  450 
of  Cochlospemum  gossjrpium.  i,  445 
of  Sterqplia  urens,  i,  445 
Senegal,  i,  440 
tragacanth,  i,  444 

add  from,  i,  439 

action  of  cold  water  on,  i,  439 

compodtion  of.  i,  444 

and  gum  arabic,  distinction  between,  i. 


use  of,  in  calico  printing,  i,  444 
Gum-resins,  iv,  13,  90 
Gums,  I,  438 

analysb  of,  i,  440 

composition  of,  i,  439 

and  dextrin,  distinction  between,  i,  439 

distinction     between     erythro-dextrin    and 
starch  i,  439 

ensyme  in,  i,  439 

mucic  add  obtained  from,  i,  441 

natural,  i,  440 

and  protdns,  distinction  between,  i,  439 

separation  of.  i.  439 

sugars  in.  i.  439 

and  sugars,  distinction  between,  i,  439 
Guncotton.    See  NitroctUulost. 
Gunning   modifications   to  Kjeldahl  method  for 

the  estimation  of  nitrogen,  i,  59 
Gurjun  balsam,  xv.  88,  444 
Gurjunresene.  iv.  6 
Gutta,  IV,  158 
Gutta-percha,  iv,  156 

analysis  of,  iv,  160 

compodtion  of.  iv,  157 
Guttmann's  test  for  explodves,  in,  6x3 
Gutsdt  test  for  arsenic,  iii,  474 
Guvacine.  vi.  six 
Gynocardin.  vn.  103 


Haddock  liver  oil,  n,  331 

Hmnase.  vni.  15 

Hsmatic  add.  vin.  557 

H«matin.  v,  404;  vin.  544 

formation  of  hnmin  from.  Vin,  548 
oxidation  products  of,  vin,  557 

Hamatoidin,  vin,  556 
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HjNnatoporphyrin,  viii.  553 

detection  of,  in  urine,  viii,  SS5 

oxidation  products  of,  vin,  557 

spectrum  of.  viii,  554 
Hsmatozylin,  v,  403 

use  of,  in  the  estimation  of  alkaloids,  vx,  183 
H«min,  viii,  546 

oxidation  products  of.  vin,  557 

test  for  blood  stains,  vxii,  574 
HsMnochromogen,  viii.  549 
Hcmocyanin,  vni,  559 
HsBmoglobin,  viii.  91.  504,  506,  526 

aloln  test  for,  viii.  524 

benxidine  test  for,  vni,  524 

carbon-monoxide.    See  Carboxykamoglolnn. 

chemical  properties  of,  viii.  533 

derivatives  of,  viii,  539 

estimation,  vin,  559 

formation  of,  from  oxyh«moglaliin.  vni,  5*7 

guiacum  test  for,  viii,  533,  536 

hydrolysis  of,  vin.  544 

malachite  green  test  for,  vni,  534 

nitric  oxide,  vin,  536 

and  oxygen,  heat  of  combination  of,  vin,  533 

paraphenylenediamine  hydrochloride  test  for, 
VIII,  535 

phenolphthalein  test  for,  viii,  5*5 

preparation  of,  vni,  508 

solubility  of,  viii,  511 

spectrum,  of,  vin,  5x3,  539 

tests  for.  VIII,  533 
Hamoglobinometer,  viii,  569.  564 
Hemoglobins,  viii,  35 
,    H«molysis.  vin.  503 
Hcmometers,  vin,  563 
Hnmopyrrole,  vin,  55S 
Hager's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  185 

test  for  glycerin,  DC.  330 
Hair,  vin,  676 

dyes,  vin,  679 
Hake-liver  oil,  11,  331 

Halogens,  detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  6a 
in  colouring  matters,  v,  473 

estimation  of,  in  organic  substances,  i.  63 
Halphen's  test  for  cottonseed  oil  and  stearin,  n. 
135.  300;  EX.  154 

for  the  detection  of  palm  oil  in  butter,  n.  310 

modification  of.  for  colophony,  iv,  39 
Hammarstein's  test  for  bile  pigments,  vii,  4*5 
Hams,  vni.  356 

composition  of,  vin,  365 
Hanoverian  petroleum,  in.  44 
Harmaline,  vn,  36 
Harmine,  vn.  35 
Hayduck's  method  for  the  determination  of  the 

fermenting  i)ower  of  yeast,  i,  333 
Hazelnut  oil,  n,  69,  105 

fatty  acids  from,  n,  105 

iodine  value  of,  n,  106 
Heat  of  combustion  of  oils  and  fats,  it,  45 
Hedge  mustard  oil.    See  Mustard  ofi,  hedge, 
Hedeoma  oils,  iv,  445 
Hedychium  oil,  rv,  445 
Heerabolene,  de,  335 
Hehner  value  for  fats  and  oils,  ix,  30 


Hehner's  method  for  the  analysis  of  complex 
candle  miztorcs,  u.  363 

for  the  estimation  of  glycerol,  n.  459.  4^5 
Helianthin,  v,  137,  138.  141.  144 
Helichrysnm  oil,  iv,  445 
Hdidn,  vn,  xoi 
Heligoland  blue  B.  v,  593 

yellow.  V.  174 
Hdindone  brown  G,  v,  538 

fast  scarlet  R«  v,  536 

orange  R.  v,  535 

red  B.  3B,  v,  536 

scariet  S,  v.  536 

yellow  3G.  v,  535 
Hdiotrope,  v,  184.  604 

B,  V,  330 

3B,  V,  186.  330,  606 

ciba.  V,  537.  608 

O,  thiogene,  v.  6x0 

tannin,  v,  330 
Heliotropin,  in.  533 
Hellebordn,  vn,  81 
Helleborin,  vn,  8x 
Hellebores,  alkaloids  of,  vn.  78 
estimation  of,  vn,  83 
extraction  of,  vn,  8x 
table  showing  the  properties  of.  vn«  8a 
Heller's  test  for  proteins,  vni.  36 
Helvetia  blue,  v,  380 

green,  v,  342,  376,  453.  570 
Hemicollin,  vxn.  595 
Hemiterpenea.    See  Penliius. 
Hemlock,  alkaloids  in.  vi,  313 

assay  of,  vi,  33 1 

bark,  v,  46 

Canadian,  analysis  of,  v.  67.  103 

extract,  analysis  of,  v,  67 
reactions  of,  v,  43 

Hoppenstedt  test  for,  cc,  403 

poisoning  by,  vx,  a  16 
Hemlock-tannin,  v,  7 
Hemp  fibres,  microscopic  appearance  of.  in  paper. 

1.475 
oil,  IV.  445 
Hempseed  oil,  n,  70.  150;  ix.  139 
Henbane.     See  Hyocyamiu. 
Henocque's  hamoglobinometer,  viii.  565 
Henriques'  method  for  the  estimation  of  amino- 

acids,  vn,  408 
Heptacoline,  vi,  155 
Heptine,  nr,  38 
Herabol  myrrh,  iv,  98 
Heracleum  oil,  iv,  445 
Herepathite,  vi,  513 
Hermophenyl.  in.  397 
Heroin,  vi,  365,  368,  389;  ix.  499 
Herring  oil,  n,  336 

effect  of  blowing  on,  xi,  367 
Hessian  blue.  v.  351,  384 
brown  BE,  V,  x8o 
2B,  V,  6X3 
MM,  V.  194 
purple  B,  V,  198,  $42 
D,  V,  198 
N,  V,  198.  542 
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violet,  V.  198.  604 

yellow,  V,  198,  578 
Heteroxanthine,  vii,  323.  331 
Hexacoline,  vi,  155 
Hexamethylene-tetraxnine,  i,  363 

analysis  of.  i,  263 

detection  of,  in  medicines,  z,  263 

use  of,  I.  263 
Hezamethyl-triaminophenylacridine,  v,  370 
Hezylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii,  352 
Hide  powder,  chroming  of,  v,  82 

determination  of  the  acidity  in,  v,  8x 

official  method  of  chroming,  v,  8x 

standardising  of,  v.  79 

substitute  for,  v.  86,  95 
Hilger's  method  for  the  determination  of  mineral 

acids  in  commercial  vinegar,  i,  505 
Hill  calcium  chloride  tube,  use  of,  i,  57 
Hinkel  test  for  methyl  alcohol,  i.  90 
Hink's  test  for  the  detection  of  coconut  and  palm- 
kernel  oils  in  butter,  n,  301 
Hinsberg*s  method  for  the  separation  of  amines, 

VI,  4 
Hippuric  acid,  vn,  30  z 

detection  o(,  ix,  570 
in  commercial  bensoic  add,  m,  406 
in  urinary  deposits,  vii,  383 

estimation  of,  vii,  394;  DC,  569 

preparation  of,  vii,  393 

properties  of,  vii,  393 

reactions  of,  vii,  393 
Histidine,  vii,  259 

and  arginine,  separation  of,  vxii,  29 

estimation  of,  by  Van  Slyke's  method,  viir, 
82 

separation  of,  from  the  products  of  protein 
hydrolysis,  viii,  29 
Histone,  viii,  9a 
Histones,  viii,  33 
Hdchst  new  blue,  v,  276 
Hoenig's  process  for  the  estimation  of  indigotin, 

V,  39a 
Hofmann  violet,  v,  278,  454,  461,  606 
Hoffmann's  method  for  the  detection  of  amines. 
V.  445 
separation  of,  vi,  5 
Hoi-liver  oil,  11.  221 
Holde's  test  for  mineral    oils  in  sperm  oil,  11. 

238 
Holocaine,  detection  of,  zx,  495 
Homarecoline,  vi,  210 
Homatropine,  vi,  302 
Homocatechol,  zii,  337t  34' 

methyl  ether.    See  Creosoi, 
Homocinchonidine,  vi,  499,  540 
Homococaine,  vi,  339 
Homogenised  milk.     See  under  Miik, 
Homogentisic  acid,  vii,  405;  zx,  569 
Homolka's  base,  v,  235 
HomoUe's  amorphous  digitalin,  viz,  Z19 
Homo-olestranol,  ix,  488 
Homophosphine  G,  v,  584 
<K>Homoprotocatechuic  add,  ziz,  5x3 
Homoquinine,  vi,  549 
Homosalicylic  acids.     See  CfMsoiic  acids. 


Honey,  i,  383 

adulterated   with   cane   sugar   and   glucose 

syrup,  estimation  of,  i,  304 
American,  composition  of,  z,  383 
artificial,  i,  386 

Canadian,  composition  of,  z,  384 
commercial,  adulterants  in,  z,  384 
analysis  of,  i,  384 
ash  from,  i,  384 

detection  of  cane  sugar  in,  z,  386 
dextrin  in,  z,  385 
gdatin  in,  i,  385 
invert  sugar  in,  i,  385 
saccharine  adulterants  in,  z,  385 
starch  in,  z,  384 
starch-sugar  in,  z,  387 
estimation  of  cane  sugar  in,  i,  387 
of  insoluble  matter  in.  z.  384 
of  starch-sugar  in,  z,  387 
and   pure  honey  differentiation  bet;ween. 

I,  388 
specific  rotatory  power  of,  z,  385 
composition  of,  i,  383 
coniferous,  dextrin-like  substance  in,  x,  388 
crystallisation  of,  z,  383 
estimation  of  moisture  in,  z,  344 
Buroi>ean,  composition  of,  z,  383 
separation  of  beeswax  from  zz,  242 
specific,  rotatory  power  of,  z,  38s 
Honeydew  honeys,  z,  383 
Hop  oil,  IV,  445;  IX,  363 
/l-Hop-bitter  add.     See  Lupulinic  acid. 
Hoppe-Seyler*s  test  for  purine  bases,  vzz,  331 
Hops,  vzi,  X64;  IX,  550 

analysis  of,  oommerdally.  viz,  175;  ix,  55 1* 

554 
antiseptic   power,   estimation   of,   vii,    179; 

XX,  553.  557 
bitter  substances  in,  vii,  164 
constituents  of,  vzz,  164;  xx.  550 
detection  of  sulphuring  in.  vzx,  182 
estimation,  of  axsenic  in,  i,  148;  zx,   Z84. 

559 
of  bittemets  of,  zx,  558 
of  moisture  in,  vn,  x8x 
of  resins  in,  vii,  175;  ix,  554*  558 
of  soft  reains  in  by  Lintners  method,  vzz, 

177; K.  556 
of  sulphur  in,  vzz,  184 
of  tannin  in,  v,  91;  vxi,  187 
Ittpulin  in,  viz.  Z72 
morphology  of,  vii,  170 
nitrogenous  constituents  of,  ix,  550 
physical  examiiuttion  of,  vzi,  189 

and    quassia,    method  for  distinguishing 
between,  in  beer,  x,  16  x 
renns  in,  viz,  Z64 

a-  and  fi^  resins  in,  estimation  of ,  vii,   177 
7-resin  from,  vil,  167 
valuation  of,  viz,  Z74 
Hop-substitutes  in  beer,  detection  of,  vzz,  191 
Hop-tannin.     See  iMPulotannic  acid, 
Horddn,  vzzz,  103 
Hordenine,  vzz,  36 

formation  of,  in  barley,  zx,  477 
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Hone  fat,  ii,  73.  206 

detection  of,  in  tallow,  11,  aza 
flesh,  VIII.  376 
glycogen  in.  vin.  a82,  378 
testing  for.  viii.  373 
Hone  mint  oil,  zv.  44$ 
Hflbl's  method  for  the  detennination  of  iodine 

values,  n.  29*  378 
Hfifner,  si>ectrophotometer  of,  vin,  520 
Humanised  milk.     See  under  MUk, 
Humulene,  iv.  187;  vii,  174;  ix,  3^5.  363 
Humulone.  vii.  167 

Hnppert's  test  for  bile  pigments,  vii.  426 
HyaUns.  vin.  629 
Hyalogens.  viii.  629 
Hydracetin.  vi.  3a 
Hydracrylic  acid,  Vii,  451 
Hydraigyraseptol,  in.  403 
Hydrastine.  vi.  564 

constitution  of,  Vl.  565 
detection  of,  vi,  566;  DC.  522 
estimation  of,  gravimetrically.  vi.  570;  iz. 
522 
volumetrically,  vi,  568    ' 
reactions  of,  vi.  566,  DC,  522 
specific  rotation  of,  DC,  478 
salts  of,  VI,  571 
Hydrastinine,  vi,  572;  DC,  52a,  534 
hydrochloride,  vi,  573 
sulphate,  vi.  574 
Hydrastis,  fluid  extract  of,  assay  of.  DC,  533 

Rhizome,  assay  of,  DC,  523 
Hydrasine,  vi,  23 
chlorides,  vi,  25 
detection  of,  vi,  25 
estimation  of,  vi,  36 

in  presence  of  nitrous  add,  DC,  470 
hydnte,  preparation  of,  vi,  34 
nitrate,  DC,  469 
salts  of,  VI,  as 
sulphate,  vi,  34,  35 
Hydraxines,  substituted,  Vi,  aS 
Hydrasones,  vi,  34 
Hydroacridine,  vi,  164 
Hydrobromic  ether.     See  Bth^  bromide. 
Hydrocarbons,  in,  i;  DC,  339 
aromatic,  DC,  334 

action  of  formaldehyde  on,  DC,  235 
estimation  of,  in  admixture  with  paraffins, 
DC.  363 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons  in,  dc,  364 
nitration  of,  DC,  335 
bromine  absorption  of,  in.  6 
cyclic,  in,  z ;  zx,  359 

from  coal-tar,  in,  197 
detection  of.  in  beeswax.  11.  358 
of  essential  oils,  iv.  163 
iodine  abeorption  of,  in,  7 
products  yielded  by  the  distillation  of  vari- 
ous, III,  138 
separation  of  by  chemical  methods,  DC.  333 
by  fractional  distillation,  dc,  339 
by  physical  methods,  DC,  329 
solid,  behaviour  of,  with  bensal  ooloride,  iii, 
280 


Hydxocaxfoons,  solid,  with  chromic  add,  ni.  178 
with  metallic  chlorides,  in,  277 
with  solvents,  in.  274 
Gompoonds  of.  with  picric  add.  lu.  274 
reactions  of.  in.  374 
unsaturated,  estimation  of,  in  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons. DC,  364 
Hydrocarbonyl-ferrocyanic  add,  vii.  53a 
Hydrocarotol,  u,  485 

Hydrocelluloses.  cupric  redudng  power  of.  i.  433 
Hydrochloric  add,  detection  of.  in  oommerdal 
chloroform.  1.  276 
in  gastric  juices.  DC,  580 
method  for  the  estimation  of  starch,  i,  420 
test  for  formaldehyde,  i,  358 
ether.     See  Eikyl  chlondt. 
Hydrodnchonidine,  vi.  499,  540 
Hydrodncbottine,  vi,  499,  543 
Hydrocotamine,  vi,  354.  367.  397 
z-a  HydroGoumaric  add,  zii,  448 
Hydroooumarin,  m,  448 
Hydrocyanic  add,  antidotes  for.  vii,  467.  470 
detection  of,  vii.  479;  dc,  585 
in  the  body,  vii,  467 

in  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonda.  in.  424 
ia  the  presence  of.  a  f errocyanide  or  thio- 
cyaaate,  vii.  479 
of  potaadnm  f errocyanide.  vii.  468 
minute  traces  of.  vn,  469 
estimation  of,  viz.  480,  dc.  586 

in  bitter«lmond  and  cherry-laurel  water. 

vn,  466 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  335;  dc  335 
in  presence  of  bensaldehyde.  oc.  387 
in  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  vn.  470 
formation  of.  viz,  46a 

from  cyanogenetic  gluoosides,  vn,  loz 
picrate  reaction  for.  vn.  470 
preparation  of.  vn.  464 
properties  of.  vn,  465 
toxicology  of,  VII.  466 
Hydro-ergotinine.    See  ergpt-oxint^  vn.  z8 
Hydroferricyanic  add,  estimation  ci,  in  presence 

of  ferric  salts  and  cyanides,  zx.  588 
Hydroferrocyanic  add,  vn,  503 
Hydrogen,  estimation  of,  z.  57;  DC.  237 
cyanate.     See  Cyanic  add, 
cyanide.     See  Hydrocyanic^  add. 
jieroxide.  detection  of  in  cream,  vizi,  191 
in  milk.  vizz.  173 
effect  of,  on  milk,  vizi.  690 
method  for  the  estimation  of 
formaldehyde,  i.  a6z 
phosphide,    estimation    of    in    commercial 

acetylene,  in,  9.  zo 
sulphide,     estimation     of     in     oommerdal 
acetylene,  in,  9 
Hydro-ipecamine,  zx,  542 
Hydrolutidine,  vn,  353 
Hydrolysis  of  esters,  i,  232 

of  sugars,  i,  296 
Hydrometer,  Baum^'s,  i,  8 
Beck's.  I.  15 
Cartier's.  i,  15 
Twaddell's,  i.  7 
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Hydrophthalic  adds,  iii,  543 
HydroqaimdiM.  vi,  534 
Hydroqttinidine,  vi.  500 
Hsrdroqoimne.  vi,  500,  533 

•alts  of,  VI,  534 

sulphate.  VI,  534;  oc,  519 
Hsrdroqtnnoiie.    See  Quinol, 
Hsrdrosyadds,  aromatic,  in  urine,  vii,  404 
Hydroxyanthnquinones,  formation  of,  in,  545 
Hydrcny-aao     colouring     matters.     See     under 

Colouring  maUers. 
Hydrosy-bensaldehydes,  in,  499 
Hydrozybenaene.    See  Phenol, 
o>Hydroxybensoic  add.    See   Salicylic   acid. 
^-Hydrozybensoic  add,  ae|>aration  of  from  salicy- 

*  lie  add.  III.  471 
Hydrozybensotc  adds,  isomeric  in.  465 
|l-H]rdTOzyt>tttyric  add.  vii,  400;  cc,  578 

estimation  of  in  urine,  vii,  403 
Hydroxyca£Fdne,  vi,  595 

Hydrossrfuifuraldefayde,  formation  of  from  car- 
bohydrates, n.  64 
Hydroxyketones,  v,  ao6 
Hjrdrozirmandelic  add.  vii.  406 
H3rdroxymethylantbra4uinone  drugs,    detection 

of.  in  admixture  wi^  aloes,  DC,  550 
Hydroxymethyl-bensoic  adds,  in,  506 
Hjrdroxy^naphthoic  add,  in,  467 
^Hydroxyphenyl-aoetic   add,    detection    of    in 

urine,  VII.  404. 
Hydroxyphenyl-acetic  adds,  in.  508 
H3rdroxyphenyl  -a-  aminopropionic   add.     See 

ryror^jM. 
^Hsrdroxyphenylethylamine,  as  a    putrefaction 

product,  vii,  346 
^Hydrcnyphenyl-pcopionic  add,  detection  of  in 

urine.  VII,  404 
Hydroxy-^jo-phthalic  add,  detection  of  in  salicy- 
lic add,  in,  467 
cr-Hirdroxjrpropiontc  add.    See  Lactic  acid. 
^-Hydiox3rpropionic  add,  viii,  451 
a-Hydroxyquinoline,  vi.  156 
8-Hydroxyquinoline,  vi.  156 
Hydroxyquinoline  sulphonic  adds,  in,  403 
Hydroxyspartdne.  vi,  334 
Hydroxy-toluic  adds,  in,  508,  5x0 
Hygrine,  vi.  343 
Hyocholic  add,  vii,  416 
Hyo^lyoocholic  add,  vii,  414 
Hyosdne,  vi,  391.  299 

constitution  of,  oc,  490 

hyoecyamine  and  atropine,  distinction  be 
tween,  vi,  303 

reactions  of.  vi,  303 

salts  of,  VI.  300 

spedfic  rotation  of,  oc,  478 
tf-Hyoscyamine,  vi.  398 
dl-Hyoscyamine.    See  A  tropins. 
f-Hyoscjramine.  vi,  391.  397 
Hsroscyamine,  amorphous,  vi,  300 

hyosdne  and  atropine,  distinction  between, 
VI.  303 

reactions  of,  vi,  303 

salts  of,  VI,  398 


Hyoscsramine,  test  for.  vi.  307;  k.  491 

pseudo-Hyoscjramine.    See  Norhyoscyamine. 

Hyoscyamus.  alkaloids  in,  vi,  316 

Hypnal,  vi,  45 

Hypnone,  in,  438 

Hsrpochlorous  add,  detection  of  in  commercial 

chloroform,  i,  376 
Hypodermic  tablets,  estimation  of  strychnine  in, 

VI,  463 
Hypoxanthine,  vn,  331,  334;  vni,  388 
Hysaop  oil,  iv,  345*  445 


Ice  colours,  v,  309 

Icfathulin,  vin,  93 

niuric.  IV,  5 

Imido-diphensd.    See  Car6eso(. 

Imidophenylnaphthyl,  behaviour  of.  with  chromic 

add.  Ill,  379 
Iminaaoic  add.    See  Atoimid*. 
^Iminasolylethylamine.  vn,  349 
Imino-bases,  vn.  303 
Imino  urea.    See  Guanidin§, 
Immedial  black,  v,  377 
PP  extra,  v,  564 
.  V,  N,  V,  377 
blue,  V,  377 

C,  V.  378,  598 
bordeaux,  G,  v,  380,  618 

GP,  V,  380 
brilliant  b^ack.  v,  563 
5  BV.  V,  568 
green  G  extra,  v,  57a 
brown  B.  v,  616 
cutch  BG,  V,  630 
dark  brown  D,  v.  618 
deep  green  G,  v,  576 
direct  blue  BB,  v.  596 
green  GG  extra,  v.  576 
indogens  BCL,  v.  596 
indone,  v,  378 
R,v.  600 
violet  B.  V.  608 
maroon  B  (Cassella),  v,  380 
new  blue  G.  v,  603 
orange,  v,  376 
pure  blue,  v,  378 
yellow  GG,  v,  586 
olive  5  G,  V,  614 
Imperial  red,  v,  193,  396 
scarlet,  V,  170 
yellow.     See  Awrantia. 
Indaconitine,  vi,  355.  356 

salts  and  derivatives,  of,  vi,  369 
Indalizarin  R,  J,  v,  350,  35^ 

greeni  v.  350*  35a 
Indamine.  v,  3^6 

GG,  J.  JOR,  3  R,  3  R.  6  R,  V,  330 
blue  B,  V,  590 
for  wool.  V,  330 
N,  NB.  V,  330 
N  extra,  v.  330 
NB  extra,  v.  333 
WG,  NR,  V,  33a 
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Indamines,  v,  3x0,  461 
Indanthrene  blue  GC,  GCD,  v,  537 
RC,  V.  537.  598 
brown,  B,  v,  538,  6x6,  6ao 
claret,  v,  536 
copper,  V,  535 

R.  V,  6ao 
dark  blue  BO,  v,  537 
golden  orange,  v,  535 
green  B,  v,  538 
grey,  V,  538 
maroon,  v,  538 
olive,  V,  538 
orange  RT.  v,  535.  S84 
red,  V,  536 
violet  R  extra,  v,  537.  606 

RT.  V,  537 
yellow  G,  R.  v,  535 
Indasine.  v,  590 

M,  V.  333.  46X 
Indaconitine,  vi,  368 

Indian  mustard  oil.     See  Mustard  oil,  Itiddan, 
saffron.     See  Turmeric. 
yellow.  V,  139.  146;  VII.  395 
Indian-grass  oils,  rv,  303,  304 
India-rubber,  nr,  105 

blown-oil  substitute  for,  rv,  147,  150 
brown  substitute  for,  iv,  147.  150 
composition  of,  iv,  X07 
devulcanised,  iv,  133 
estimation  of,  in  ebonite,  iv,  146 
in  raw  rubber,  iv,  ixo,  xxa;  ix,  321 
in  vulcanised  rubber,  iv,  134;  oc.  321 
Penton,  iv,  X52 
impurities  in,  IV,  107;  IX,  332 
latex.  IV,  X05;  DC,  330 

analysis  of.  iv,  106;  XX,  330 
l-methylinositol  in,  ix.  330 
occurrence  of,  rv,  105 
properties  of.  iv,  xo8 
pyridine  extraction  of.  ix,  333 
raw,  analysis  of.  rv,  1x0;  ee,  331 
recovered,  iv.  134,  153 
resins  accompanying,  ix.  320 
Schneider's  test  for  the  quality  of.  iv,  114 
substitutes,  iv,  147 

un vulcanised  mixings,  analysis  of,  iv,  115 
vulcanised,  iv,  115 
acetone  extraction  of,  iv,  123 
analysis  of.  iv,  xx6,  121,  122;  ix,  321 
British  admiralty  test  for.  iv,  120 
estimation  of  antimony  in,  rv,  142 
of  carbon  in,  iv,  137 
of  chlorine  in,  iv,  140 
of  india-rubber  in,  iv,  134;  ix,  321 
of  oils  in,  rv,  X34 

of  sulphur  in,  iv,  136,  138;  ix,-323 
mineral,  matter  in,  iv,  1x9,  138,  141;  ix, 

333 
reclaiming  of,  iv,  153 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  1x7 
substitutes  in,  iv,  129 
white  substitute  for,  iv,  147,  150 
ludicaiv  V.  384 

estimation  of,  iv,  385;  ix.  437 


Indicator,  litmus  as,  v,  430 

tumeric  as,  v,  4x5 
Indicators,  iii,  550 

theory  of,  11 1,  550 

used  in  the  estimation  of  aWairtiA^  vi,  l8x 
Indigen  D,  P,  v,  327 
Indigo,  v,  384.  463,  537;  IX,  437 

B,  sulphur,  v,  603 

JRG,  v,  598 

MLB/2  B.  4  B*  5  B.  6  B,  v,  537 

MLB/T,  v,  537 

analysis  of,  v,  391;  ix,  427 

brown,  v.  389 

carmine,  v.  455.  462,  467.  570.  588;  IX.  453 

comparative  dyeing  trials  for.  v.  392;  ix,  436^ 

constituents  of,  v,  386 

detection  of,  V,  447 
of  logwood  in  the  presence  of.  v.  408 
in  wines,  i,  181 

determination  of  colour  effect  oi,  ix.  439 

disulpho  acid,  separation  of.  from  the  other 
coal-tar  colours  in  meat  products,  vni» 

383 
estimation  of.  v,  391;  ix,  437 
by  Brylinsld's  method,  v.  393;  m,  438 
on  the  fibre,  v,  402;  oc,  438.  436 
of  indigo-in  in,  by  cotourimetric  tests, 

V.  391 

by  extraction,  v,  393;  ix,  437 
by  oxidation  processes,  v,  393 
by  reduction  tests,  v,  399 
by  titanous  chloride,  v,  400 
by  Mdhlan  and  ffimmennan's  method.  ▼» 
'   403;  DC,  438 

in  presence  of  starch,  dc,  446 
by  Rawson's  method,  v,  393;  oc.  437 
examination  of,  v,  391;  ix.  437 
containing    yellow    colouring  matter,  ▼• 

398 
rich  in  indirubin,  v,  396 
gallanilic.    See  under  GaUauiiic, 
preparation  of,  v,  384 
pyrogene,  v,  378,  600 
red.     See  Indirubin. 
substitute,  v,  337 
synthetic,  v.  390 
varieties  of,  v,  390 
vat,  V,  570 
white,  V,  387 
yellow,  V,  389 
Indigotin,  v,  386,  467 

estimation  of,  v,  391^  409 

by  reduction  tests,  v,  399 
sulphonic  acids,  v,  387 
Indihumin,  v,  389 
Indirctin,  v,  389 
Indirubin,  v,  385.  388 

detection  of,  in  urine,  vn,  356 
estimation  of,  v,  397 
extraction  of,  v,  397 
Indochromine  RR,  v,  6o3 
T,  v.  3x6 

(Sandos),  v,  358 
Indochromogen  S.  v,  3x4,  316,  35t 
Indocyamine  B,  v,  598 
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Indoin  blue,  v,  590  ' 

aB.  V,  570 

R.  V,  156,  333 
Indole,  VII,  252 

etbylamine,  vii,  351 

in  orange  flowers,  iv,  367 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vii,  353 

and  pyrole,  distinction  between,  DC,  476 

and  skatole,  distinction  between,  vii,  254 
Indole-or-amino-propionic  acid.    See  Tryptophane. 
Indophenin  extra,  v,  327 
Indophenol,  v,  3x4*  455f  463*  467 

blue,  ▼,  588 

detection  of,  v,  447 

N,  V.  311 

reduced,  v,  31Z 

white.  V,  311,  3x4 
Ittdophenols,  v,  310 
Indozyl,  vii,  255 

brown,  V,  385 
Ittdozyl-sulphuric  acid,  vii,  255 

detection  of,  in  urine,  viz,  255 
InduUne,  v,  332,  463 

3  B,  6  B,  V,  327 

black  (Kalle),  v,  33a 

(Kalle)  spirit,  v.  338 

scarlet,  v,  332 

spirit-soluble,  v,  467 
Indulines,  v,  325,  340,  588 

detection  of,  v,  447 

R,  6  B,  V.  455 

soluble,  V,  327,  456,  46a 

sulphonated,  v,  327 
detection  of,  v,  445 
Infants*  foods,  vin,  233 
Inflatin,  vi,  225 
Ingrain  colours,  v,  zz8,  202,  37a 

maroon,  v,  548 
Ink  marks,  chemical  examination  of,  v,  675 
Inks.  V.  669 

blue,  V,  670;  DC,  463 

cancelling,  having  an  oU  base,  v,  679 
materials  used  in,  v,  686 

coloured,  v,  670;  DC,  463 
permanence  of,  to  light,  DC,  466 

green,  v,  670;  DC,  464 

invisible,  v,  670 

marking,  v,  670 

printing,  v,  670;  oc,  456 
analjrsia  of,  oc,  457 
composition  of.  DC,  456 
dyes  and  lakes  in.  DC,  467 
manufacture  of,  DC,  457 
tests  for.  DC,  467 

red,  V,  670;  DC,  463 

resistance  test,  to  sunlight  and  reagents,  v,  673 

rubber-stamp,  v,  685 

standard,  v,  673 

streak  tests  for,  y,  672 

writing,  V.  669 
black,  examination  of,  v,  671 
estimation  of  tannin  in.  DC,  468 
Inosinic  acid,  viii,  290 
Inositol,  viii,  286 
Insecticides,  estimation  of  nicotine  in,  vi,  350 


Inulin,  occurrence  of  Issvulose  in.  i,  373 
Inversion  of  sugars.    See  Sugars,  inversion  of. 
Invert  sugar,  i,  375 

as  an  adulterant  of  honey,  i,  384 
analysis  of,  in  brewing,  DC,  7.  9 
clarifying  of.  i,  311 

detection  of,  in  commercial  honey,  i,  385 
estimation  of,  i,  375;  DC,  24.  29 
with  Pehling's  solution,  i,  320 
in  presence  of  cane  sugar,  DC.  39,  42 
large  quantities  of  sucrose,  i.  328 
reducing  power  of,  DC,  27.  39 
table  showing  specific  gravity  of  correspond^ 

ing  solutions  of,  and  cane  sugar,  i,  295 
typical  analyses  of,  i,  376 
Invertase,  viii,  6  * 

measurement  of  the  activity  of,  viii,  8 
preparation  of,  i,  3x4 
use  of,  in  estimating  saccharose,  dl,  46 
in  yeast,  i,  21Z 
lodeosin.     See  Tetraiodofiuorescein. 
B,  V,  296 
G,  V,  304 
Iodine,  action  6f,  on  erythrodextrin,  1,  420 
detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  62 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  63 
green,  v.  259.  a78,  453.  461,  47a 
reaction  of,  with  erythrodextrin.  i,  428 

with  starch,  i,  4x9 
as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  189 
violet,  V,  278 
lodiometric  method  for  the  estimation  of  formal- 
dehyde, I,  26Z 
Iodised  starch,  i,  419 
Iodoform,  extraction  of,  with  ether,  i,  282 
commercial,  i,  283 

detection  of  picric  acid  in,  i,  283 
preparation  of,  I,  282 
lodogalUcin,  iii,  534 
lodol,  VI,  150 

lodophenol-^-sulphonlc  adds,  in,  398 
Ipecacuanha  alkaloids,  vii,  37;  DC.  541 
constitution  of,  DC,  544 
estimation  of,  vii,  43.  44 
percentage  of,  in  commercial  ipecacuanha, 

Vii.  48 
preparation  of,  vii,  41 
reactions  of,  vii,  41 
assay  of,  vii,  44 
de-emetinised,  viz,  49 
root,  VII,  43 
Ipecamine,  DC,  54a 
Ipomic  acid,  vzz,  Z30 
Iris  blue,  v,  346 

violet,  V,  328 
Irisamine  G,  v,  304,  554 
Iron  buff,  v,  580 
acetates,  i,  5zz 

Sefe  also  Ferrous  and  ferric  acetates, 
and  cyanogen,  compounds  of.  vii,  50a 
detection  of,  in  cheese,  viii,  258 

in  turkey-red  oil,  11,  17  x 
estimation  of,  in  paper,  i,  479 
liquor,  I,  5zz 
meconates,  vi,  414 
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Iron   oxide,    tpent.   estimation   of   naphthalene 
in,  ni,  346 

and  quinine  citrate,  vi,  531 

and  strychnine  citrate,  vi,  460 
Irone,  iv,  190 
Isatin,  V,  387 
Isatropic  add,  vi,  apS 
Isinglass,  viii.  618 
Isomeric  bodies,  determination  of  the  stmcttire  of. 

I.  336 
laoprene,  rv,  163 
Isorcinol,  iii,  337 
Ira  oil,  IV,  445 

J 

Jaborandi  alkaloids,  vn,  50;  B,  537 

Jaborine,  vii,  5a 

Jaf t,  reactions  of,  v,  49 

Jalap,  vu,  130 

glucosides  of,  VII,  130 

oriaiba,  vii,  13*1 

resin,  vu,  13a 

tampico,  vii,  131 
Jalapin.  vii,  130 
Jalapinolic  acid,  vti,  130 
Jamba  oil.  11,  6g,  130 

Jams,  estimation  of  bensoic  add  in.  DC.  384 
Janus  black  I,  v.  563 

blue  R.  v.  504 

brown  R,  v,  614 

green  G,  v,  57a 

red,  v,  174 
Japcu»nitine.  vi,  355*  356,  366 

salts  and  derivatives  of,  vi,  367 
Japan  fish  oil.     See  Sardint  oil, 
Japan  wax.  11,  7  a,  191 

adulteration  of,  ii.  194 

composition  of,  11,  X93,  X93 

detection  of,  in  beeswax.  11,  355 

fatty  adds  from,  11,  193 

saponification  of,  xi,  193,  193 

spedfic  gravity  of,  11,  191 

and  water,  comparison  of  spedfic  gravities  of. 
n,  X9a 
Japanese  isinglass.     See  Agar-aior, 

wood  oil.    See  Tung  oil. 
Jasmine  oil,  rv,  445 
Jateorrhixine,  vi.  575 
Jaune  adde,  v,  138 

indien.  v,  459 
Java  beans,  poisoning  by,  vii,  loa 
Jellies'  ultramicrosoopic  structure  of,  ix,  604 
Jervine,  vii,  8a,  84 

detection  and  estimation  of.  vii,  83 

sulphate,  vii,  85 
pseudo-Jervine,  vii,  8a;  86 
Jesaconitine,  vi.  355,  356,  a73 
Jet  black  G.  v,  165 

R.  v,  i6s,  173,  SS8 
Jolles'  estimation  of  acetone,  i,  107 
Juglansin.  viix,  X09 
Juniper  berry  oil,  ix.  363 

oil,  XV,  349,  350.  345*  446 
Jute  fibre,  microscopic  appearance  of,  in  paper,  x. 
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KsBmpferia  oil,  TV,  446 

Kampferol,  v,  389*  39S 

Kftsepr&parat,  vm,  240 

Kairines.  vi.  I57 

Kaixolines,  vi.  157 

Kamala,  v.  637 

Kambe  wood,  v,  431 

Kapok  oil.  a.  135 

Katigen  black  T  3  B,  BPC  eortim.  v.  568 

deep  black  BG,  v,  563 

3reUow  brown  GG,  v,  6x6 
Katigent-chrome  blue  6  G,  v,  598 
Kauri  copal,  iv,  sa 
Keller's  process  for  the  estimation  of  alkaloids,  vi. 

X79 
in  nux  vomica,  vx,  469 
reaction  for  digitozin  and  digitalin.  vix.  lao 
Kephyr.  viii,  336,  331 
Keratin,  viii,  673 
from  oz-hom,  amino-adds  formed  by  the  hy- 
drolysis of.  vixi;  30  • 
Keratins,  viix,  93 
Keratoids,  viix.  673 
Kermesin  orange,  v,  140 
Kemer  test  for  dnchonidine  in  quinine  sulphate. 

vx,  530 
Kerosene,  ixx,  1x7,  119 

action  of  phenol  on,  in.  xi8 
American,  xix,  X39t  130 
effect  ol  tempecmture  on  the  viscosity  of, 

m.  149 
and  Russian,  comparison  of  tUuminatittg 
power,  xn.  134 
test  for  distinguishing  between,  xii.  136 
burning  quality  test  for,  xxx.  133 
by  the  Canadian  method,  ixi.  133 
by  Redwood's  apparatus,  lu,  133 
by  Saybolt's  apparatus,  iix,  133 
dose  test  for,  m.  lai 
colour  test,  ixi.  130 

by  the  Stammer  chronometer,   iii.    131. 

133 
by  the  Wilson  chronometer,  xix,  130.  13a 
crude  and  refined,  detection  of  admixtures 

of,  XIX.  136 
emulsions,  ixx,  141 
estimation  of  soaps  in.  xii.  143 

of  sulphur  in.  xxi,  134 
fire  tests  and  instruments  required  in  differ- 
ent countries,  iix,  X36,  137 
flash  point,  iii,  X30 

determination  by  Abd's  ':]o8ed  oil  tester. 
ni,  133 
by  the  Abd-Pensky  apparatus,  ixx.  x  a6 
by  the  New  York  dosed  oil-tester.  lu. 
134 
tests  and  instruments  required  in  different 
countries,  iii,  136,  137 
fractional  distillation  of.  lu,  137 
illuminating  power  of,  xxx,  133 
odour  of,  XIX,  130 
open  test  for,  iii.  I3X 
optical  activity  of.  ui,  135 
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KenMKne,  refined,  cause  of  turbidity  in.  iii.  135 
Russian,  iii.  ISQ,  130 
and  American,  comparison  of  illuminating 
power  of,  in,  134 
test    for    distinguishing    between,    iii. 
X36 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of. 
in.  Z49 
specific  gravity  determination,  lit,  zap 
test  for,  by  the  rate  of  consumption  in  similar 

lamps.  III,  130 
testing  of,  with  sulphuric  add.  iii,  1 19 
Ketchups,  estimation  of  bensoic  add  in.  iti,  413; 

DC,  a84,  385 
Ketone  bl€e  B,  v.  593 
4BN,  V,  278.  59a 
Ketones,  cyclic,  xv,  190 

of  essential  oils,  xv,  189.  S56 
estimation  of,  in  essential  oils,  iv,  331 
Kiku  oil,  IV,  446 
Kinic  add.     See  Qninie  acid. 
Kino,  V.  34 
Kinoin.  v,  30 
Kino-red.  v,  30 
Kino-tannic  add,  v,  7 
Kiton  green  N,  V,  574 

Kjeldahl  method  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen, 
1,  59;  vin.  48 
Arnold's  modification  of,  i.  62 
Kliphaut  baric,  reactions  of,  v,  48 
Khinge's  test  for  aloes,  vii,  144,  146 
Knapp's  mercuric  solution,  use  of,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  dextrose,  i,  337 
Knoppem,  v,  35 
Kobttshi  oil,  iv,  446 

Koettstorfer's   process   for   the   examination   of 
fixed  oils,  IV,  230 
determination  of  the  saponification  value  of 

adds,  n,  15.  377 
saponification  of  oils,  n,  14 
Koko.  reactions  of,  v.  46 
Kokum  butter.    See  Goa  buU^r. 
Kola.  VI.  680;  IX.  53a 
bitter,  vi.  683 
false.  VI,  683 
male,  vi,  683 
Kolanin,  vi.  683 

Kossel  test  for  purine  bases,  vxi.  336 
Koumiss.  VIII,  235,  230 
Krftuter  KAse,  vin,  253 

Kreis'  phlorogludnol  test  for  the  detection  of 
peach-kernel  and  apricot-kernel  oils  in 
almond  oil,  li,  104 
Kresol  black  BE,  v,  562 
Krogene  yellow  R,  v,  586 
Kruppelboom,  reactions  of,  v,  47 
blacjc  B,  kryogen,  v,  564 
brown,  v,  6x6 
RB,  v,  630 
Kunze's  method  for   the    estimation   of   theo- 
bromine and  caffeine,  vi,  709 
Kuro-moji  oil,  iv.  446 
Kusserow's  method  for  the  determination  of  the 

fermenting  power  of  yeast,  i,  223 
Kynurenic  add,  vu,  406;  ix,  569 
50 


Labordin,  vi,  159 
Laburnum,  alkaloid  of,  vn,  13 
Laccainic  add,  v,  435 
Laccase.     See  Oxydase, 
Lac-dye,  v,  424 
Lacmoid,  v,  344 

use  of ,  as  an  indicator  in  the  estimation  of 
alkaloids,  vi,  182 
Lactalbumin,  viii,  131,  140 
estimation  of.  Vlll*  138 
Lactase,  viii,  6 

in  yeast,  i,  212 
Lactates,  vii,  446 

estimation  of  lactic  add  in.  vn.  448 
^Lactic  acid,  vii,  449;  ix,  582 
l-Lactic  acid,  vii,  449;  ix.  582 
Lactic  add.  anhydrous,  vii,  432 

British   pharmacopoeia   requirements  for, 

vii,  445;  IX,  S82 
colour  reactions  of,  i,  487 
commercial,  vii,  431 
impurities  in,  vn.  443 
valuation  of.  vii.  440 
detection  of,  vn,  434;  ix.  582 

in  organic  tissues  and  extracts,  vn,  45 
estimation   of,    in    the   commercial   acid, 
vn,  441 
by  Buchner  and  Meisenhdmer's  method, 

vn,  437 
by  Jerusalem's  method,  vn.  439 
by  Kuns'  method,  .vn,  438 
in  lactates,  vn,  448 
by  Moslinger's  method,  ix,  584 
in  organic   tissues  and  extracts,   vixi« 

45 1 ;  IX.  582 
by  Partheil's  method,  vn,  439 
in  urine,  ix,  583,  584 
ethylene,  vn,  451 
inactive,  vn,  429 
preparation  of,  vn,  429 
properties  of,  vn,  432 
salts  of,  VII,  446 
separation  of,  from  other  organic  acids, 

VII,  436 
tests  for.  vn,  434;  ix,  582 
and  titanic  add,  compounds  of.  vn,  448 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  requirements 
for.  VII,  444 
adds,  active,  vn,  448;  ix,  582 
anhydride,  vn,  432 

estimation  of,  in  commercial  lactic  add, 
VII,  441 
Lactide.  vn,  432 
Lactogen,  full-cream,  vin.  2x8 
Lactoglobulin,  vin.  i3X>  140 
estimation  of.  vni,  138 
LactoUn.  vn.  447 
Lactometers,  vili,  145 
Lacto-milk-food,  vni,  216 
Lactosaxone.  i.  365 
Lactose,  i.  36s;  v^n.  X97 

action  of.  on  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  i.  365 
on  Pehling's  solution,  i,  362,  365 
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Lactoee,  action  of,  on  mercurial  reagents,  i.  366 
analysis  of.  viit,  198.  203 
detection  of,  i,  302 

sucrose  in,  vin.  202 
effect  of  Barfoed's  reagent  on.  i,  333 
estimation  of,  i,  365;  DC  29,  57 

in  butter,  n,  308 

in  cocoa,  vi,  713 

in  condensed  milk,  i,  370;  viii,  2x4 

in  milk.  i.  365;  viii,  157 

by  optical  methods,  i,  368 

in  presence  of  saccharose,  k,  62 
factors  for  calculating  the  amount  of  copper 

corresponding  with  the  quantity  of,  i,  328 
formation  of  mudc  acid  from.  i.  376 
hydroljrsis  of.  i,  297 
manufacture  of,  viii,  197 

by-products  of,  viti,  202 
pharmaoopoeial  tests  for,  vm,  200 
specific  rotation  of,  i.  365 
tables  for  the  estimation  of,  i,  367;  oc,  5B 
Lavuline  blue,  v,  328 
Leevulose.  i.  373 

commercial,  estimation  of.  i.  374 

detection  of.  in  the  presence  of  dextrose,  x, 

302 
and  dextrose,  action  of,  on  Pehling's  solution, 

I.  374 
estimation  of,  in  mixtures^  i.  375 
estimation  of.  in  the  presence  of  other  sugars, 

I.  373 
methylphenylosazone,  i,  375 
reducing  power  of,  i,  374;  ix,  27 
solution  density  of,  ix,  X9,  20 
specific  rotation  of,  i,  373 
table  showing  specific  gravity  of  solutions  of, 

compared  with   corresponding  solutions 

of  cane  sugar,  i,  294 
Lafon's  reaction  for  digi toxin  and  digitalin,  vii, 

X20 

Lake,  carmine,  v,  423 

pitch,  composition  of.  iii*  6x,  6a 
Lakes,  v.  623 

examination  of.  v,  538 
Lallemantia  oil.  II,  70.  151 
Lamb,  canned,  viii,  337 

composition  of,  viix.  270 
Lanacyl  blue  BB,  v.  594 

navy  blue  B,  v.  594 
Lanafuchsine,'  BBS,  v,  556 
Lancaster  yellow,  v,  140,  143 
Lanolin,  il.  502;  viil,  683 
Lantana  oil,  rv,  446 
Lanthopine,  vi,  354*  363,  367*  39S 
Lanuginic  acid,  viii,  685 
Lapaconitine,  vi,  255.  a77 
Larch  turpentine,  iv,  76 
Larch-bark,  v,  46 

analysis  of,  v,  67 
Lafth-extract,  analysis  of.  v.  66 

Hungarian,  reactions  of,  v,  43 

reactions  of,  v,  46 
Lard.  11,  72.  207,  317;  OC,  X78 

bromine  thermal  value  for,  11,  3x9 

composition  of,  11.  3x7 


Lard,  crystallisation  oi,  ii.  3x8.  321 
detection  of  arachis  oil  in.  11,  320 

beef  and  other  animal  fats  in,  n.  321 ; 

nt,  178 
coconut  oil  in.  ix.  321 
cottonseed  oil  in,  11,  330,  321 
maiae  oil  in,  ix,  330 
sesame  oil  in.  xi.  320. 321 
vegetable  oils  in.  ix.  320 
ethyl  ester  value  for,  xi,  X90 
examination  of  commercial,  ix,  3x8 
free  fatty  adds  in.  11.  3x9 
grades  of,  in  America,  11, 317 
iodine  value  for.  iii.  3x8 
liquid  fatty  adds  from,  xx,  3x9       * 
oil,  II,  73.  197 
addity  of,  xx.  197 
congealing  point  for.  xx.  X99 
constants  for  varieties  of,  ix,  300 
detection  of.  in  almond  oil,  n,  103 
in  olive  oil,  xx.  xx8 
other  oils  in,  xx,  200 
effect  of  blowing  on.  xx.  367 
flashing  point  of.  xx,  199 
iodine  value  for,  11,  199 
Maumene  thermal  value  for,  ix.  198 
oleo-refractometer  values  for.  ix.  196 
saponification  value  for,  xx.  X99 
8x>edfic  gravity  of,  xx,  198 
viscosity  of,  xx.  198 
effect  of  temperature  on,  ni,  148 
refractometer  values  for,  xx,  3x9 
stearic  add  from,  11,  318 
water  in,  11.  3x9 
Laudanidine,  vi.  36.  354,  363,  398 
Laudanine,  vx.  354,  361,  363.  367.  398 
Laudanoaine.  vx.  354.  363.  367i  399 

constitution  of.  vi,  361 
Laudanum,  vx,  429 

Sydenham's  estimat  on  of  morphine  in,  ix, 
506 
Laurd  oil,  n,  71,  X82;  iv.  446 
Laurent's  acid,  vx.  X19 

Laurie  add.  with  its  higher  homologues,  mdting 
and  solidifying  points  of  miztttres  of. 

II.  385 
Lauth's  violet,  v,  353,  356,  454 
Lavender  oil,  spike.    See  Spik^4a9€mdtr  oil. 
oi's,  IV,  244.  349.  350,  347.  446:  xz.  363 
Lazuline  blue  R,  v,  596 
Lead  acetate,  basic,  x,  5x3 

preparation  of  solution  of,  x,  308 
acetates,  I,  51a 
benxoate,  in,  415 
chromate,  use  of  aa  a  colouring  matter  for 

sweets,  x,  358 
cyanate.  vii,  539 

detection  of,  in  commercial  dtric  acid«  I,  $57 
in  organic  substances,  i.  75 
in  the  presence  of  iron.  x.  568 
ethyl  sulphate,  i.  339 
lactate,  vii.  447 
malate.  x,  535 
meconate,  vx,  4x4 
oleate,  11,  413 
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Lead,  picrate,  iii,  586 

resinate,  iv,  33 

■tearate,  11,  400  ' 

sucrate,  i,  340 

thiocyanate,  vii,  548 
Leather,  adulterated,  analyma  of,  v,  X14 

American,  analytia  of,  DC,  415 

analsrsia  of,  v,  105,  108,  ixa;  ix,  411 

brown,  v.  163,  174,  363 

detection  of  blood  stains  on.  viii,  57a 

estimation  of  sugar  in,  v,  10 x 

Parker  water  absorption  test  of,  v,  x  10 

physical  tests  of,  v,  X09 

yellow,  V,  363 
Leciplasma,  vxii,  2x6 
Lecithin,  estimation  of,  in  eggs,  DC,  620 
in  milk,  vxii,  X62 

extraction  of,  from  plants,  vii,  283 

preparation  of,  from  yolk  of  egg,  vxi,  28x 

properties  of,  vii,  282 
Lecithins,  vii,  280 
Lecithoproteins,  yni,  35 
Ledene,  iv,  2S3.  287 
Ledenol.  iv,  287 
Ledger  bark,  vi,  480 
Ledum  oil,  iv,  447 
Ledum-camphorrXX.  343 
Lees,  I.  542 

fermentation  test  for.  i.  55  x 
Legal's  nitroprusside  test  for  acetone,  i.  X05;  vii, 

402 
Legumelin,  viii,  xix 
Legumin,  viii,  xxi 

Leguminous  seeds,  oroteins  of.  vxn,  ixo 
Lemon  essences,  examination  of,  iv,  357 

juice,  I,  559.  560 

adulteration  of,  i,  564 

assay  of,  i,  563;  DC,  xxo 

fermentation  of,  x,  559 

use  of  nitric  acid  for  the  adulteration  of,  x, 

564 
oil,  IV,  244.  249.  250,  3S2,  447;  nc.  365 
adulteration  of,  xv,  353,  357;  oc,  365 
composition  of,  xv,  353 
estimation  of  aldehydes  in,  xv,  234,  274 
pinene  in,  xv,  356;  ix,  365 
table  of  constants  for,  xv,  355;  DC,  365 
thyme  oil,  iv,  447 
I^mon-grass  oil,  xv,  244,  304,  307f  447;  DC,  346 

estimation  of  dtral  in,  xv,  272,  308 
Lcnigallol,  xxi.  539 
Lentil  starch,  x,  4x2 
Leonhardi's  method  for  the  measurement  of  the 

ink-resisting  property  of  paper,  1,  472 
Lepidifae,  vx,  X56 
Leucindophenol,  v,  456 
Leucine,  vxx,  227 

^«o*leucine  and  .valine,   separation  of,  vxxx, 

25 
separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  vxxx,  25 
Leucoindophenol,  v,  3x4 
Leucole  brown  B,  v,  538 
dark  green  B,  v,  538 
Leucoline,  vx,  X5X 


Leucosin,  vxii,  97 

of  barley,  viix,  X04 

of  matt,  VXII,  X04 
Leunig's  paper  scales,  x,  467 

testing  machine,  x,  468 
Levant  sapotoxin,  vxx,  X27 

wormseed  oil,  xv.  427.  459 
Licarhodol,  iv,  263 
Lichenin.  viii,  621 
Lie  tea.  vi.  639 
Lieben's  iodoform  test,  x,  229 

for  acetone,  x,  105;  vii.  401 

for  ethyl  alcohol,  i,  1x4 
Liebermann-Storch  method  for  the  detection  of 

IMtlm  oil  in  butter,  11,  310,  316 
Liebig*s  extract  of  meat,  viii,  305.  390,  398,  402. 
420 
analysis  of,  viii,  424 
Light  green.    See  Green,  light. 
Lignin.  estimation  of,  in  crude  fibre,  i.  437 
Lignocelluloses,  i,  433 

colour  reaction  of,  x,  436 
Lignoceric  acid  in  arachis  oil,  11.  93 
Lime  juice,  x,  559,  .c6o 

adulteration  of,  i,  564 

anal3rsis  of.  DC,  xxo 
Lime-nitrogen,  vxx,  557 
Lime  oils,  nr,  448;  DC,  365 
Limonene.  iv,  x68,  171,  X72 

and  carvone,  separation  of,  xv,  2x6 

nitrolamines  from,  xv,  175.  176 

nitrosochloride,  xv,  174 
Linaloe  oil,  xv,  448;  DC,  366 
Linalol,  xv,  254.  258,  261 

estimation  of,  in  essential  oils,  iz,  328 

specific  gravity  of,  DC.  341 
<i-Linalol.  identity  of.  with  asarol,  dc.  383 
Linalyl  acetate,  detection  of  in  essential  oils,  ix, 

331 
Linen  fibres,  microscopic  appearance  of,  in  paper, 

1.474 
Ling-liver  oil,  ix,  321 
Lingu6-tannin,  v,  7 
Linoleates,  ix,  353 
Linoleic  acid,  ix,  350,  353 

series  of  acids,  xi,  371,  374,  376 
Linolenic  acid  of  linseed  oil,  xx,  184 
series  of  acids,  ix,  371,  374>  376 
Linoleum,  11.  362 
Linoxyn,  11.  35,  344;  DC.  X89 
Linseed,  vxix,  X09,  xxo;  DC,  x8x 
cake,  IX,  326;  dc,  182 

ash  from,  xi,  332 
commercial,  11,  323 
oil,  II,  70.  151.  323;  n,  x8o 

absorption  of  phosphorus  by.  11,  353 
acids,  detection  of,  in   commercial  oleic 

acid,  II,  409 
action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  on,  xi,  353 

on  sulphur,  11,  353 
adulteration  of,  11,  339;  DC,  195 
artists,  11,  327 
ash  from,  11,  332;  DC,  X87 
blown,  II,  362,  365 
boiled,  II,  353 
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Linaeed  oil,  boiled,  adulteration  of,  u,  339.  356 
analysis  of,  11,  358 
constants  for,  iii,  35s 
drying  of,  xi,  3SS 
insoluble  bromides  from,  ix,  ZSS 
iodine  value  of,  11,  354 
specific  gravity  of,  11,  354 
and  unboiled,   differentiation  b«ti 
n,  357 
vues  of,  u,  356 
break  test  for,  ix,  186 
bromine  value  for,  11,  336;  DC,  189 
effect  of  adulteration  on.  11.  342 
composition  of,  11,  339;  ix.  184 
effect  of  boiling  on,  11,  346 
exposure  to  air  effect  of.  on.  11,  345 
constants  of,  11,  349 
detection  of  in  the  boiled  oil  11,  355 
cottonseed  oil  in,  ix,  34K 
fish  oils  in,  11,  340;  DC,  189 
Japan  wood  oil  in,  u,  340 
in  rape  oil,  n,  Z30 
rosin  oil  in,  n,  341 ;  DC,  X95 
in  walnut  oil,  11,  353 
driers  for,  11,  358 

drying  of,  11,  35.  36,  343!  DC,  X9a,  198 
effect  of  light  on,  11,  348 
storage  on.  11,  349 
temperature  on,  xi,  349 
properties  and  iodine    vaTue,    relationship 
between,  xx,  349 
effect  of  adulteration  on  the  characteristics 
of.  Ill,  341 
blowing  on.  il,  367;  DC,  201 
driers  on.  xx,  347 
storage  on.  ix,  X96 
estimation  of  rosin  in,  oc,  200 
extraction  of  from  paint,  11,  328 
fatty  acids  from,  11,  330.  337 
constants  of,  xi,  350 

insoluble,  molecular  equivalent  of,  11.  337 
free  fatty  acids  in,  11,  333;  ix,  187 
effect  of  adulteration  on,  n,  343 
film  test,  effect  of  adulteration,  on  u,  341 
flash  point  of,  xx,  331 
foots  test  for,  ix,  186 
group.  II,  65,  70,  148;  DC,  X84 
heat  of  combustion  of,  xx,  339 
insoluble  bromides  from,  xi,  336;  xx,  189 
bromide  test  for,  11,  28 

effect  of  adulteration  on,  xx,  342 
iodine  value  for,  11,  334;  ix,  188 

effect  of  adulteration  on,  xi,  342 
linoleic  acid  from,  11,  350 
linolenic  acid  from,  xx,  352 
linoxyn  from,  11,  344 
lithographic  varnishes  from,  11,  356 
mucilage  from,  11.  328 
oxidation  of,  il,  345,  346 
oxone  absorption  of,  xx,  339 
percentage  obtained  from  various  seeds,  11, 

324 
preparation  of  from  seed,  xx.  324;  DC,  180 
refining  of,  11.  326 
refractive  index  of,  11,  338;  DC,  192 


Linseed  oil,  refractometer  value  of  effect  of  adul- 
teration on,  XX,  342 

rotation  of,  11,  338 

saponification  value  for,  ix,  334 
effect  of  adulteration  on,  il.  34a 

saturated  acids  of,  xx,  185 

solidification  of.  xx,  331 
effect  of  adulteration  on,  n.  341 

solubility  of.  11,  33a 

soya  bean  oil  in.  n,  340 

specific  gravity  of,  11,  330,  336;  ix.  187 
effect  of  adulteration  on  the.  xx.  341 

specification  for.  xx,  343 

substitutes  for,  xx,  329 

technical  applications  of,  xx,  327:  ix,  184 

unsaponifiable  matter  in,  11.  333;  DC,  188 
effect  of  adulteration  on,  11.  342 

values  for,  when  extracted  from  paints,  DC.  197 
Lintner  value  of  diastase,  i,  136;  viii.  3 
Linton's  method  for  the  fractional  separation  of 

the  constituents  of  asphalt,  iii.  86.  89 
LiiMM,  viii,  291 

Liqueurs,  coloring  matters,  v.  65s 
Liquid  waxes.     See  SPerm-oU  group  o/  oiU- 
Liquids,  detection  of  metallic  impurities  in.  i.  74 

separation  of  oils  from,  in  an  emulsion,  11.  6 
Lithium  bensoate.  iii.  4x4 

carbonate  in  lithium  citrate,  x,  565 

citrate,  i.  565 

commercial,  i,  565 

hydrogen  urate,  vii,  378 

salicylate,  iii,  488 
Lithofellic  acid,  vix,  4x6 
Lithographic  varnishes,  xi,  356 
Litmus,  v,  429 

indicators,  in,  552 
Livettin,  viii.  92 
Lobelia,  tincture  of,  vx,  225 
Lobeline,  vi,  223;  IX.  481 
Ldwenthal's  method  for  tannin  assay,  ▼,  60;  vi. 

615 
Loganin,  vx,  468 
Logwood,  v.  403,  634.  637 
blacks,  V,  227,  558 
blue,  v,  588 

colouring  matter  of,  v,  403 
detection  of  on  the  fibre,  v,  407 
in  the  presence  of  alisarin  blue,  gaUocyanin 

or  indigo,  v,  408 
in  tea,  vi,  630 
in  wines,  x,  x8x 
extracts,  v,  405 

specific  absorption  curves  of,  v,  440 
test  for  alum  in  flour,  x,  457 
valuation  of,  v,  405 
London  blue,  v,  252 

method  for  the  analysis  of  tartars,  xx,  too 
Loretine.  ixi,  403;  vi.  159 
Lotahi^tone,  viii,  92 
Lotusin,  vii,  102 
Lovage  oil,  iv,  448 
Lovibond  tintometers,  v,  439 
Lubricating  greases,  analysis  of.  in.  k7S«  x8x 

determination  of  the  consistency  of,  lu,  176 
flash  point  of,  in.  176 
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Labricatiag  greases,  detenxunatkm  of  free  acid  in. 
ni,  176 
meltrag  point  of,  iii«  175 
soap  content  of.  m,  177 
water  in,  ui,  179 
lime  soap,  iii,  180 
Thurston  tester  for,  tn,  182 
Lttbricating  oils,  iii,  142 

action  of  on  metals,  tn,  160 
ash  residne  from,  cc,  950 
carbon  residue  test  for,  oc,  254 

test  for,  DC,  350 
classification  of,  iii,  17a 
Cleveland  open  cup  for,  DC,  251 
cold  test  for,  in,  XS7 
comparative  values  of,  xii,  144,  146 
detection  of  aluminum  palmitate  and  oleate 
in.  III,  163 

mineral  matters,  in,  in,  163 
determination  oi  flashing  point,  xn,  158 

gumming  quality  of,  ni,  XS9 

loss  of,  by  heating,  ni,  XS9 

water  in,  DC.  253 
drying  properties  of,  xii,  159 
estimation  of  paraffin,  DC,  257 

sulphur  in,  ix,  248 
evaporation  test  for,  DC.  256 
flash  and  fire  test  for,  ix,  251 
free  acid  in.  xii.  x6o,  174;  DC,  253 
inner  friction  of,  iii,  X73 
microscopical  examination  of.  ix,  254 
Pensky- Martens  test  for,  ix,  252 
precipitation  test  for,  DC,  254 
saponification  value  of,  xx,  25a 
soap  test  for.  ix,  252 
specific  gravity  of,  xx,  251 
suitability  of,  for  special  purposes,  111,  X44 
sulphur  test  for,  DC,  253 
viscosity  of,  xix,  X45,  x  73;  DC,  251,  255 

determination  by  Bngler's  viscosimeter,  in, 

154 
Redwood's  viscosimeter,  in,  151 
torsion  viscosimeter,  in,  154 
Saybolt's  yisoosimeter,  in,  156 
of,  effect  of  temperature  on,  in,  147.    See 
also  Mineral  oiL 

^LuiMnine,  vi,  228;  ix,  482 
dJhydrobromide,  DC,  482 

Lupanine,  inactive,  vi,  228;  ix,  48a 

Lnpeol,  II,  488 

Lupine  alkaloids,  vi,  225;  xx,  481 
flakes,  DC,  482 

Lupinidine,  vi,  227 

Lupinine,  vi,  226 

Lupins,  proteins  of.  vxn,  ZZ9 

Lupultn.  VII,  171 

Lupulinic  add,  vn,  165,  167 

Lupulotannic  acid,  ▼,  7*  37 

Lustrocellulose,  vux,  661 

LutAcienne,  v,  296 

Luteolin,  v,  41  x*  459 

Lutidine,  vi,  129 

Lutidinic  add.  Vi,  147 

Lyaconine,  vi,  274 

Lycaconitine,  vx,  255;  DC,  488 


Lycoctonic  add,  vx,  275 

Lycoctonine,  ix«  488 

Lysidine,  vn,  20Z 

Lysine,  vn,  261 

estimation  of,  by  Van  Slyke's  method,  vin,  82 
separation  of,  from  the  products  of  protdn 
hydrolysis,  vin,  31 

LyaoU  xn,  33a 

analysis  of,  in,  333 

M 

Macaroni,  vin,  102 

colouring  matters  in,  v,  651 
Macassar  oil,  11.  72.  194 
Maodougall's  disinfecting  powder,  in,  309 
Mace  oil,  iv,  358.  448 
Madurin,  v,  7,  409 
Madder,  v,  430.  550,  578 
Madia  oil,  11,  70,  139 
Mafura  tallow,  n,  71,  182 
Magdala  red.  v,  325.  333.  463.  S40 

detection  of,  v,  447,  448 
Magenta,  v,  246,  461.  468,  473,  540 
add.    See  under  Acid, 
commerdal,  examination  of,  v.  348 
detection  of,  v,  348,  445 

in  orchil  and  cudbear,  v,  438 
new,  v,  278,  543 
para,  v,  282 
rosdne,  v,  278 
8,  v,  349.  468 
Maggi's  bouillon,  DC,  614 
Magnesium  acetate,  i,  510 

ammonium  phosphate,  detection  of,  in  uri- 
nary depodts,  VII,  383 
lactate,  vn,  447 
phosphate,  detection  of,  in  urinary  depodts, 

VII,  384 
platinocyanide,  vn,  S34 
Maise,  i,  463 

detection  of  in  floor,  i,  46a 
glutelin  of,  Viu,  Z07 
oil,  II,  70.  139 
detection  of.  In  olxve  oil,  n,  xx8 
oompodtion  of,  n,  140 
fatty  adds  from,  n,  141 
properties  of,  n,  140 
protdns  in,  vin.  106 
starch,  i.  4x3.  4x6 
Malabar  tallow.     See  Pinsy  iailom. 
Malachite  green,  v,  237.  239.  241,  278,  453.  461, 
472.  570 
O,  v,  374 

detection  <rf,  v,  445 
test  for  blood,  vin,  524 
Malates,  i.  534.    See  also  under  Parent  tmbstance. 
Malic  add.  i,  533 

action  of  heat  on,  i,  534 
of  hydriodic  add  on,  i,  534 
with  resordnol,  i,  487 
estimation  of,  DC,  98 

in  presence  of  tartaric  add.  oc.  108 
separation  of.  from  oxalic,  tartaric  and  dtric 

adds.  I.  534 
and  sucdnic  acid,  distinction  between,  ix,  99 
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Mallet  bark,  oc,  396 
Malt,  I,  133 

acidity  of,  i,  139 

and  barley,  differences  between,  i,  133 
roasted,  determination  of  colour  of,  i.  142 
extract  of,  i,  143 
moisture  of,  i,  143 
brown,  analysis  of,  DC,  6 
catalytic  activity  of,  viii,  15 
chemical  examination  of,  i,  134 
cold  water  extract  of,  i,  138 
crystal,  analysis  of.  cc,  6 
diastatic  activity  (Lintner  value),  i,  136 

power  of,  VIII,  3;  ix,  5 
estimation  of  arsenic  in,  i,  146 

of  moisture  in.  I,  135 
extract  of,  i,  134,  145 
analyses  of,  i,  145 
estimation  of  arsenic  in,  i,  147 
valuation  of,  viu,  689 
grinding  of,  ix,  5 

isolation  of  xanthine  bases  from,  vii,  327 
leucosin  of,  vizi,  104 
liquors,  i,  149 
modification  of,  i,  139 

nitrogenous  constituents  of.  i.  139;  viii.  105 
percentage  of  dry  grains  in,  i,  140 
physical  examination  of,  i.  140 
proteins  in,  vili,  103 
roasted,  i,  14a 

analysis  of,  iz,  6 
saccbarification  test,  i,  139 
sampling  of,  i,  134 
Sinker  test  for,  I,  140 
substitutes,  i,  143 

estimation  of  arsenic  in,  i,  147 
wort,  I,  140 
colour  of,  X.  135 

estimation  of  apparent  maltose  and  dex- 
trin in,  I,  X41 
of  arsenic  in,  I,  147 
reducing  power  of,  i,  14a 
specific  gravity  of,  i,  141 

rotatory  power  of,  i,  14a 
table  showing  degrees  of  gravity  lost  in, 
during  fermentation,  i,  153 
Malta  vita,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Maltase,  viii,  6 

identification  of  maltose  by  means  of,  i,  361 
in  yeast,  i,  an 
Maltol,  effect  of,  on  the  ferric  chloride  test  for 

salicylic  add,  iii,  478 
Maltosasone.  i,  365 
Maltose,  i.  361 

action  of,  on  Pehling's  solution,  i,  36a 

on  Pavy*s  ammoniacal  cupric  solution,!.  362 
yeast  on,  1,  36a 
anhydrous,  table  showing  specific  gravity  of 
corresponding   solutions    of,  .  and   cane 
sugar,  I,  a95 
birotation  of,  I.  36a 
cupric  reducing  power  of.  i,  570 
detection  of,  i,  30a 

dextrin  in  the  presence  of,  i.  302 
small  quantities  of,  i,  365 


Maltose,   dextrose  and    dextrin,    estimation   of 
dextrin  in  a  mixture  of,  i,  439 

and  dextrose,  distinction  between,  i,  365 

effect  of  Baxfoed's  reagent  on,  i,  333 

estimation  of,  l,  363;  DC,  a4,  39,  38,  S3 
small  quantities  of,  i,  365 
in  plant  extracts,  DC,  6s 

factors  for  calculating  the  amount  of  copper 
to  the  corresponding  quantity  of,  i,  33S 

fermentation  of  in  the  presence  of  dextrin,  u 
300 

hydrolysis  of,  i,  397,  361 

identification  of  by  means  of  maltose,  t,  361 

preparation  of,  i,  361 

presence  of.  in  leaves  and  bariey,  DC,  635 

proportion  of,  in  starch-sugar,  i.  380 

reducing  power  of,  i,  36a;  DC,  37,  39 

solution  density  of,  ix,  ao 

specific  rotation  of,  z,  36a 
Malt-vinegar,  i,  498 
Manchester  brown,  v,  163,  x66 
BE,  V,  170 

yellow,  V,  Z3S,  145 
Mandarin,  xv,  448;  V,  137, 142, 459 

G,  V,  139 

orange  oil,  xv,  362,  451 
Mandelic  acid,  iii,  506 
Mandelin's  reagent,  preparation  of,  vn,  9a 
'Mandragorine,  vi,  391.  300 
Manganese  brown,  v,  610 

detection  of,  in  tea,  vi,  63a 

resinate,  xv,  33 
Manganous  benzoate,  nx.  4ZS 
Mangosteen  oil.     See  Goa  bniter. 
Mangrove,  v,  39;  xx,  39S 

detection  of,  in  quebracho,  ix.  398 
Mangrove-bark,  analysis  of,  v.  67 

extract,  reactions  of,  v,  47 
Manila  copal,  xv,  53;  ix,  3x0 

elemi,  iv,  96;  DC,  3x8 
Maple  products.  l.  388 

action  of  methyl  alcohol  on,  i,  389 
detection  of  adulteration  of,  x,  389 

starch  sugar  in.  x,  388 
lead  value  of,  i,  390 
malic  acid  value  of.  i,  389 

sugar.     See  MapU  products^ 

syrup.     See  MapU  products, 
Maracaibo  balsam,  xv,  83 
Maranham  balsam,  xv,  83 
Maranta  arrowroot  starch,  x,  413,  4x5 
Marcitine,  vii,  3S4 
Margarine,  ix,  3x3;  ix,  x66 

addition  of  butter  to,  u,  3x4 

analysis  of,  xx,  174 

detection  of  hardened  fats  in,  ix,  X73 

ethylester  value  for,  xi,  190 

regulations  for,  in  various  countries,  xi,  3XS 

Reichert-Wollny,   Reichert-Meissl,   IV^enske 

and  Kirschner  values  for,  11.  314;  ix.  x66 

Marine  animal  oils.    See  WkaU-M  gnmp  of  osls. 

blue,  V,  352 
B,  v,  354 
Marinol  acid  blue  R,  v,  6o3 
Marjoram  oil.  iv.  448 
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Marmalades,  estimation  of  salicylic  acid  in,  DC, 

303 
Marm^'s  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi.  190 
Maroon,  acid,  v,  249 

S.  V.  349 
Maroons,  examination  of,  v.  5x0 
Mars  red  G,  v,  550 
Marsh  tea  oil,  iv,  448 

test  for  caramel  in  spirits,  v,  656 
Marshall'^  pax>er  testing  machine,  i,  469.  470 
Marsh-Berzeittm  method  for  the  estimation  of 

'    arsenic  in  malt,  i,  146 
Martinon's  tables  for  the  detection  of  dyes  on 

silk,  V,  5x1 
Martitis'  yellow,  v,  las,  457f  46a 
Maaon's  essence  of  beef,  ix,  6x4 
MassecnitM,  estimation  of  water  in,  i,  344 
Maasory  bark  oil,  iv,  449 
Masterwort  oil,  iv,  449 
Mastic,  IV.  12,  59 
Masticic  acids,  iv,  S 
Masticolic  acids,  IV,  5 
Mastioonic  acids,  IV,  5 
Masticoresenes,  IV.  6. 
Mat^  VI,  641 

oil.  IV,  449 

tannin,  v,  7 
Matico-camphor,  IV.  azo 
Matico-oil,  iv,  449 
Maturin.  viii,  349 

balsam,  iv,  83 
Maumen6  test  for  fixed  oUs,  n,  58 
Mauve,  v.  324,  461 

maavelne,  v,  332 
Mauvdne,  v,  324,  454 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Mayer's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  191 
Maztm,  viii,  227 
Meadow-sweet,  essential  oil  of,  i,  255 

oil,  IV.  449 
Meat,  viii,  261 ;  oc,  607 

amino  acids  in,  vin,  290 

analysis  of,  viii,  395 

bases,  estimation  of,  in  meat  extracts,  viii, 
408.  4x3 

canned,  vin,  330 
analyses  of,  vixx,  333 
metals  in,  vill,  337f  340 
tin  in,  viii,  337 

camine  in,  vni,  289 

chilled,  VIII,  348 

cold-water  extract  of,  viix,  298 

composition  of,  vin,  262,  277 

cooking  of,  viii,  304 

creatine  and  creatinine  in,  viii,  287.  302 

cured,  analysis  of,  vin,  373 
pickle  for,  vxii,  368 
composition  of,  vin,  365 
estimation  of  starch  in,  viii,  373 

curing  of,  vin,  355f  362 

cuts  of,  VIII,  267 

decomposition  of,  viii,  309;  k,  6x3 

definitions  of,  viii.  261 

detection  of  benzoic  acid  in,  oc,  38z 
of  glycogen  in.  viii.  283 


Meat.  Bber's  sulphide  test  for.  viii.  312 
ensymes  of,  viii,  290 
estimation  of  benzoic  acid  in.  ex.  28s 
of  dextrose  in,  viii.  286 
of  fat  in.  VIII,  296 
of  gljrcogen  in,  Vlll,  284 
of  moisture  in,  viii,  295 
of  nitrogen  in,  viii,  297,  300.  302 
of  phosphorus  in,  viii,  298 
of  sulphur  in,  viii,  297 
extracts  of,  vin,  389;  ix,  613 
analysis  of,  viii,  401.  420 
bromine  precipitation  assay  of,  vixx.  421 
composition  of,  viii,  396 
detection  of  yeast  extracts  in,  viii,  416 
estimation  of  bases  in,  viii,  408,  413 
of  boric  acid  in,  viii,  425 
of  creatinine  and  creatine  in,  viii,  410 
of  gelatin  in.  viii,  414 
of  nitrogenous  products  of,  iz,  635 
of  peptones  in.  viii,  409 
<rf  xanthine  bases  in,  viii,  4x2 
manufacture  of,  viii,  395 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of,  viii.  434 
partition  of  nitrogen  in,  oc.  6x5 
varieties  of,  viii,  398,  402 
fat,  detection  of  changes  in,  viii,  3x6 

rancidity  in,  viix,  318 
frozen,  viix,  3S0.  353;  ix,  6x3 
glycogen  in,  viii,  38x 
hot-water  extract  of,  vin,  303 
hypoxanthine  in,  vin,  388 
identification  of  species  of,  viii,  371 
inosinic  acid  in.  viii,  390 
juice,  vni,  399 
juices.    See  Meat-Extracts, 
Liebig's  extract  of,  vin,  305,  390,  398,  403, 

4^0,  434 
lipase  in,  vni,  391 

mineral  constituents  of,  viii,  393,  394 
muscle  extractives  from,  vin,  281;  DC.  607 
nitrogenous  extractives  of.  viii.  286 
poisonous,  VIII,  3x9 

detection  of,  viii,  324 
potted,  VIII,  330 

precipitin,  method  for  the  analysis  of,  viii,  27 1 
preservation  of,  viii,  328 

with  antiseptics,  viii,  35 1«  361 
products,  detection  of  artificial  colouring  in, 

vni,  382 
protase  in,  vin,  290 
rations,  composition  of,  ix,  619 
sampling  of,  vixi,  293 
smoking  and  drying  of.  vm.  365 
spoilage  of,  vni.  309 
structure  and  composition  of  muscle  of,  vm. 

376 
taurine  in,  vxn,  390 
uric  add  and  urea,  vni,  289 
xanthine  in,  vni,  288 
Meconic  add,  vi,  411 
salts  of,  VI,  414 
Meconidine,  vi.  354*  363.  399 
Meconin  in  opium,  vi,  4x0 
Meconoisin,  vi,  4x1 
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Meissl'i  method  for  the  determioAtion  of  the  fer- 

menting  power  of  yeett,  i,  aaa,  a2s 
Mekong  yellow  G,  ▼,  190 

R.  V.  196 
Melaleuca,  iv«  448 
Melanogene  Uue,  v,  380 
Mdanthrene  B.  v.  60a 
Meldola's  bine,  v,  341,  348,  461 
Melibiase  in  yeast,  i,  an 
Melibioee,  hydrolysis  of.  i,  a97 
Mdilotic  add,  iii,  448 
Meliasa,  iv.  448 

Mdissic  add  in  beeswax,  11,  344 
Melting  point  of  organic  substances,  determina- 
tion of,  I,  16 
Menhaden  oil,  11,  73.  aa4 
Menispermine,  vq,  164 
Menthene,  iv,  a84 
Menthol,  iv.  354*  2S3;  ix,  343 

and  thymol,  aeparation  of,  iv.  apo 
Menthone.  iv.  191,  a8a 
Mercerine  wool  red,  T,  v,  556 
Mercerised  cellulose,  i,  43a 
Mercuric  bensoate,  lu,  41s 

cyanide,  vii,  477 

fulminate,  iii,  586*  588;  vii,  54a 

iodide,  add.  preparation  of,  i,  368 

nitrate,  add.  preparation  of,  1.  368 

salicylate,  iii,  489 

thiocyanate,  vii,  548 
Mercury,  detection  and  estimation  of,  in  organic 
substances,  i,  64 
in  explosives,  xii,  608 

estimation    of,    in  mercuric  salicylate,  nx. 
489 

metallic,   detection     of,    in    explosives,   ni, 
6to 

solutions,  reactions  of  sugars  with,  1,  337 
Mcsoporphyrin,  viii,  SSS 
MMotartaric  add,  i,  S36 

tartaric  and  raoemic  adds,   sei>aration  of, 
I.  550 
Metachrome  brown  B,  v,  618 
Metaldehyde,  i,  a67 
Metals,  detection  of,  in  organic   substances,  i, 

63 

I)oisonoua,  occurrence  in  09mmercial  organic 
products.  I,  74 
Metamine  blue  B,  v,  34a,  348 

G,  V,  34a 
Metanil  yellow,  v,  138.  241,  146,  580 

S.  V.  138 
Metaphenylene  blue,  v,  590 

B,  V,  33a.  461 
Metaprotdns,  viii.  35 
Metdddine.  vi.  391.  301 
Methacetin,  VI.  104 
Methsmoglobin,  viu,  539 

spectrum  of,  vizi,  54  !•  690 
Methaldehyde.    See  Formaldehyde^ 
Methene  dichloride.     See  Methylene  dichlcride, 
Methoxy benzoic  add.  in,  507 
m-Methoxy-^-hydroxycinnamic  add,  ni.  448 
^Methoxcynaphthalene.     See  fi-Naphthol  methyl 
ether. 


I. 


Methyl  aconitine.  vi,  963 
alcohol,  I,  85;  xx«  z 

detection  of,  i,  88 
in  presence  of  ethyl  sIcoImI.  i 

estimation  of,  i,  91 
in  formalddiyde,  i.  03 
in  presence  of  ethyl  alcohol,  i,  94;  iz.  i 

Hinkal  test  for,  i,  90 

Mttlliken-Scttdder  test  for,  i,  88 

Saafl^Perrifre-Cttiuasae  test  for.  i,  89 

Trillat  test  for,  i,  89 

United  States  Pharmacopona  test  for.  1.  88 

Voisenet  test  for,  i.  90 
alkali  blue,  v,  353.  370 
anthranilate,  iv.  367 

detection  and  estxnatioa  of*  ia  aaanlial 
oils.  IV.  363 
benaene.    See  Tohtene, 
bensoate.  ni,  415 
blue,  V.  351.  380 

M,  V,  as5 

for  silk,  MLB.  v.  354t  a7a 

water  soluble,  v,  373 
carbinoL    See  Ethyl  alcohol. 
catecholate.    See  Gmaiocol. 
dnnamate,  in,  438 
crotonic  add.    See  Tiglic  acid, 
ether,  i,  331 
green,  v.  359.  aSo,  453t  461.  47a.  570 

detection  of,  v,  445 
orange  v,  138,  141,  144.  458 

indicators,  ui,  55  a;  vi,  i8a 
pentoses,  estimation  of,  1.  403 

and  pentosans,  estimation  of  a  mixture  of. 

I.  4<»3 
phenate.    See  AnisoU* 
quinolones,  vi»  155 
salicylate,  ui,  493;  oc.  305 

commercial,  in.  49s 

estimation  of,  in  foods  and  drags,  in.  49 
salicylic  acid,  in,  507 
violet,  v,  461.  47a,  604 

B,  V,  356,  380 

3  B,  V,  356,  380 

6  B.  V,  358.  37a,  380*  454«  606 

7  B,  V,  358,  97a 
R.  V,  454 

V  3.  V,  356,  a8o 
detection  of.  v,  445 
Methylacetanilide,  vi,  86 
Methyl-m-amido-j^hydroxy-bensoate,  in.  50a 
Methyl-^-amido-m-hydroxy-benaoate.  in.  50a 
Methylamine,  vi,  ii,  la;  vii,  345 
Methylamines   and  ammonia,    separation    and 

estimation  of.  vi,  18 
Methylammonium  chloride,  vi,  13 

picrate,  vi,  13 

platinichloride.  vi,  13 
Methyl-aniline,  vi.  88,  91 

estimation  of,  vi,  9a 

green,  v,  359 

nitrosame.  vi.  89 

violet,  v,  as6 
Methyl-anthracene,  ui«  365 

behaviour  of.  with  chromic  add,  ni,  379 
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liethyUtod  diloroform,  i.  277 

ether,  i,  331 

llnidi,  I.  114 

spirit,  estixnation  of,  in  tinctttra,  1,  95 
OM  of,  for  the  preperatioik  ol  epvit  of 

nitrottt  ether,  i,  246 
of  wine,  i,  xia 
Methyl-bensaconine,  vi,  a6s 
a- Methyl-camphor,  iv,  axo 
Methyl<chavicol,  xv,  255*  291 
Methyl-coniine,  vi.  ax6 
n-Methylcytitine,  DC,  5dS 

x.Methyl-a-6-diozy-pttritte.    See  M^yt-xtmSkine, 
Methyl-diphenylamine,  vi.  97 

blue,  V,  380 
Methylene  blue,  v,  353.  455.  461,  46f .  473,  5S8 

B.  V,  354.  356 

BB.  BG.  V,  354 

detection  of,  v,  445 

eztrm  D,  v,  354 

ID.  V,  3S4 

dichloride.  i,  381 
end  chloroform,  distinction  between,  x,  38  x 

digellic  acid,  lU,  534 

gallate.  ni,  534 

Sreen.  v,  3SS»  445 

O.  V,  356 

grey,  v,  316 

terchloride.    See  Chhrcform, 

Tiolet,  RRA,  3  RA.  v,  334 
Methyl-eosin.  v,  396,  397,  540 
Methyl-ethyl  acetic  acid,  x,  534 

pyridines,  vi,  X44 
Methyl-eocenol,  xv,  355.  391,  394 
Methyl-glycocoll.    See  Sarcosiiu, 
Methyl-glycocyamidine.    See  CreaUniiu, 
Methyl-glycocyamine.    See  CtmHiu, 
Methyl-granatonine,  vi,  331 
Methyl-goanidine,  vii.  306 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vxi.  353 
Methyl-guanidine-acetic  acid.    See  CrwUnt, 

anhydride.    See  Crealiniiu. 
Methyl-heptenone,  xv,  190 
Methyl-M-heptylketone,  iv,  X90 
Methyl-hydrasine,  vi,  30 
Methylhydrozybensenes.    See  CrtsoU. 
Methyl-indole.    See  SkatoU, 
Methyl-lupinine,  vi,  327 
tt-and  5-Methylnaphthalenes.  in,  350 
Methyl-nonylketone,  iv.  189 
Methyl-pelleticrine,  vi,  331;  vii,  50 
Methyl-phenacetin,  vi,  104 
Methylphenyl-«»-naphthylamine,  vi,  116 
Methyl-phlozin,  v,  30a 
Methyl-ifopropyl-phenols    in    essential    oils,  iv, 

387 
Methylpurines,  vii,  331 

estimation  of,  in  urine,  vn,  340 
Methyl-pyridines,  vi,  143 
Methyl-pyrroles,  vi.  149 
Methyl-thiophen,  xxi,  3xx 
Methyl-zanthine,  vxi,  333,  338 
Mew  oil,  IV,  449 
Microepectrotcope,  i,  40 
Migrainine,  vi,  47 


Mikado  brown.  B,  3  GO,  and  M.  V,  13s 
G,  v,  6x3 

golden  yellows,  v,  134 
orange,  v,  133,  46a 
4  R*  R,  V,  58a 
yellow.  V,  13a 
Mikhlin,  vxxx,  ai8 
Milk,  vui,  139 

action  of  formalin  on,  vm,  zas 

rennet-ensyme  on,  viii,  135 
adulteration  of,  viii,  164 
altmmin,  viii.  131,  140 

estimation  of,  viix.  138 
aldehyde  number  of.  vxxx,  154 
analjrsis  of,  by  general  calctdation  methods, 

VIII,  X63 
Baboock*s  formula  for,  vxxi,  163 
bacteriological  eautmination,  viix,  176 
boiled  and  unboiled,  test  to  distinguish  be- 
tween, VIII.  14 
Bonnet's  test  for  formaldehyde  in,  vui,  171 
Buddeised,  vxn,  333 
butter,  VXXI,  195 
chocolate,  vx,  695*  705 
colouring  matter  in.  v.  659;  vin,  169 
composition  of,  viii,  141 
condensed,  vxxi.  306 

analysis  of,  viii,  aio,  31  a 

estimation  of  saccharose  in,  ix,  56 
of  sugars  in,  i,  370;  DC,  597 

sweetened,  viu,  309  • 

detection  of  abrastol  in,  iii,  360;  vxxx,  17s 

of  the  addition  of  water  to,  vxxx,  164 

of  annatto  in,  vm,  169 

of  benaoates  in,  viii,  173 

of  bensoic  acid  in.  vxix.  173,  4x1;  iz,  380 

of  borates  in,  vm,  174 

of  calcium  saccharate,  vm,  167 

oi  formaldehyde  in,  x,  359;  vixx,  171 

of  gelatin  in,  vm,  x66 

of  hydrogen  peroxide  in,  vm,  173 

of  nitrites  in,  vm,  173 

of  saocharin  in,  ixi,  433 

of  salicylates  in.  vm,  X73 

of  salicylic  acid  in,  iii,  477 

of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  hydro- 
gen carbonate  hi,  vm,  174 

of  sucrose  in,  vm,  x66 

of  tyrotoxicon,  vxi,  355 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of,  vm, 

144 

diabetic,  vm,  318 

dried,  vm,  335 
analysis  of.  vm,  339;  DC,  600 

effect  of  hydn^^en  peroxide  on.  vm,  690 

estimation  of  the  acidity  of,  vm,  x6o 
of  albumin  in,  vm,  iss 
of  amino-derivatives  in,  vm,  IS7 
of  ammonium  compounds  in.  vm,  X57 
of  bensoic  acid  in,  iii,  413;  DC.  384 
of  borates,  vili,  X74 
of  casein  in.  vm.  131.  155;  cc.  596 
of  citrates  in.  by   Denige's  method,  vxn, 
161 
Desmoulidre's  method,  vm,  160 
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Milk,  estimation  of  fat  in,  by  Adam's  method, 
VIII.  148 
by  Babcock  method,  vni,  i4i>.  151 
by  the  centrifugal  methods,  viii,  150 
by  the  Gerber  method,  viii.  152 
by  the  Leffmann-Beam  method,  viii,  250 
by  the  Rtee-Gottlieb  method,  viii,  151 
by  Wanklyn's  method,  viii,  148 
of  formaldehyde  in,  i,  960;  viii,  172 
•  of  lactose  in,  i,  368;  viii,  IS7 

of  modified  proteins  in.  viii,  157 

of  original  solids  in  decomposed  samples, 

VII,  177 
of  proteins  in,  by  the  Ritthausen  method, 

viii,  I  S3 
of  salicylic  acid  in,  in.  485 
of  sugar  in,  i.  365 
of  total  proteins  in,  viii,  153 
of  total  solids  in,  viii,  147 
fermented,  viii,  333 

analysis  of,  viii,  331 
Fleischmann's  formula  for,  viii.  163 
galafer,  viii,  3x6 

heated,  detection  of,  by  Arnold's  method, viii, 
168 
benzidine  method,  vtii.  168 
Dttpouy's  method,  viii,  168 
Hehner's  test  for  formaldehyde  in.  viii,  171 
homogenised,  viii,  330 
humanised,  viii,  3x5 
organic  pollution  of,  viil,  17s 
pasteurisation  of,  viii,  143 
peptonised,  viii,  318 
polarimetric  estimation  of,  viil,  158 
preservation  of,  for  analysis,  viii,  176 
preservatives  in,  viii,  170 
products,  vill.  143.  179;  DC.  597 
proteins,  viii,  113,  140;  DC,  S9S 
estimation  of,  viii.  133,  XS3 
in  condensed  milk,  viii,  3x3 
peptonised  milk,  viii,  319 
nomenclature  of,  viii,  X13 
removal  of  proteins  from,  for  the  estimation  of 

lactose.  I.  366 
Richmond's  formula  for,  viii.  163 
separation  of  cream  from,  viii,  i83 
separator  slime  from,  vxii,  183 
skim,  VIII,  186 

condensed,  vni,  3 10 
sour,  VIII,  333 
specially  treated,  vni,  333 
sterilised,  viii.  331,  143 
sugar.    See  Lactose,  , 

molasses,  viii.  303 
thickening  agents  used  for.  viii.  x66 
Milk-globulin,  viii.  131.  140 

estimation  of.  viii,  138 
Milling  blue.  v.  334 
green  S.  v,  $72 
orange,  v,  174 

R,  v,  630 
red  R.  v,  546 
scarlet  B,  v,  556 
yellow,  v,  140,  i43f  xs8 
O,  v,  580 


MOlon's  reagent,  reactions  of, with  phenols,  ixi.  396 

for  proteins,  viii,  38 
Mills  and  Snodgrass'  process  for  the  estimation  of 

olefines  in  liquid  hydrocarbona,  ni,  4 
Mimosa,  v,  39*  373.  583 

bark,  reactions  of,  v,  43,  48 
Mimotannic  acid,  v,  37 
Mineral  burning  oils,  nz,  1x7 
varieties  of,  ni,  iz8 
naphtha,  xii,  iii 
oU,  III,  163 

de-blooming  agents  for,  iti,  I79 
detection  of  caoutchoacin.  iii.  171 
of  a*nitronaphthalene  in,  in.  170 
of  rosin  oil  in,  in,  z6o,  174 
in  rosin  cnl,  xv,  45 
estimation  ci  fatty  oils  in.  in.  169 

ot  rosin  oil  in,  in,  174;  iv,  45 
examination  of,  in,  i6s 
flash  point  of,  in,  158 
fluorescence  of.  in,  164 
heavy,  examination  of,  in,  173 
Pensky- Martens  test  for,  in,  167 
specific  gravity  of.  in,  i6s 
tests  for.  III,  168 
Thurston's  tester  for.  in.  171 
oils,  add  tests  for,  in,  170 
action  of  alkali  on.  in,  164 

of  bromine  on,  in.  164 
behaviour  of  castor  oil  with,  it.  163 
cold  test  for,  in,  166 
colour  of,  in,  165 

determination  of  specific  gravity  of,  ix,  347 
estimation  of  asphalt  content  of,  oc,  346 
of  hard  asphalt  in,  DC,  349 
of  paraffin  in,  DC,  357 
of  sulphur  in.  DC,  347 
in  turpentine,  iv,  417 
sperm  oil,  in,  1x8 
Mint  oil,  mountain,  iv,  450 
Modulus  of  expansion  of  oils,  n,  50 
Mo4llon.     See  Digras. 

Moisture,  absorption  of,  by  the  Hill  calcium  chlor- 
ide tube,  I,  57 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substances.  1,  64 
Molasses,  i,  355 

as  an  adulterant  of  honey,  i,  384 
analsrsis  of,  i,  356 
assay  of.  i,  353 
beet,  analysis  of,  DC  47 
presence    of   optically   active   substances 
other  than  sugar  in.  i,  357 
cane,  analysis  of.  dc.  46 

sugar,  fermentation  of.  i,  357 
composition  of,  t.  355 
estimation  of  ash  in,  I,  35^ 
of  dextrose  in,  i.  356 
of  organic  matter  not  sugar,  i.  356 
of  sucrose  in,  i,  357;  DC.  45 
of  sugars  in.  l,  357 
of  tin  in.  I,  348 
of  water  in,  i,  344,  356 
milk  sugar,  viii,  303 
presence  of  vanillin  in«  I.  356 
production  of,  l,  355 
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Molaichott's  tost  for  cholettorol.  ii»  483 
MoUoy  proca—  for  gold  extraction,  vii,  501 
Monamines,  vi,  2,  10;  vii,  19s 
Monamino-adds,  estimation  of,  vii,  a63 
Monarda  oil,  iv,  449 
Monochrome  brown  G.  v,  6x4 
Monohydiic  phenols.    See  Phtnols,  numohydric, 
4K-Monopalmitin«  11,  397 
Monosaccharides,  i,  37a 

properties  of,  x,  a86,  287 
Morawsld's  test  for  rotin  oil,  iv,  4a 
Morin.  V.  409 

Morintannic  acid,  v,  7*  409 
Morphine,  vi,  354*  3^5.  374;  oc.  497 
acetate,  vi,  378;  ac«  497 
basic  associates  of.  vi.  395 
and  colchicine,  distinction  between,  vii,  5 
constittttion  of.  vi,  355 
detection  of,  vi.  379;  oc,  497 

i  n  cases  <rf  poisoning,  vi,  435;  ix.  508 
Citimation  of,  vx,  383.  433;  ix,  497.  504 
by  British   Pharmacopceia    method,    xx, 

50a 
oolorimetrically,  vi,  433;  ix.  497 
in  compounds,  xx.  506 
in  opium,  vi.  417;  xx,  504 
in  paregoric  vi.  431 
in  pills.  IX,  507 
hydriodide,  vi,  377- 
hydrochloride,  vx.  377 
meconate,  vx,  378 
nitrate,  ix.  497 
in  opium,  vx,  408;  xx,  so4 
and  pseudo-morphine,  distinction  between,  vi. 

437 
and  quinine,  separation  of,  vi,  5x1 
reactions  of.  vi.  379  ' 
•alts  of.  vx,  376;  IX.  497*  501 
solubility  of,  vi.  363*  374 

i  n  acetone  and  water,  xx,  496 
sulphate,  vx.  378;  IX,  497.  50X 
tartrate,  vx,  378 
toxicology  of,  VI.  434:  DC.  so8 
psendo- Morphine,  vi.  354*  363t  404 
constitution  <rf.  vx,  357 
and  morphine,  distinction  between,  vx,  437 
Morphine-narcotine  meconate.  xx.  503 
Morphothebaine,  vx,  406 
Mosquera  beef  meal,  xx,  614 
Mountain  mint  oil.  xv,  450 
Mouth-washes,  analysis  of.  xxi,  498 
Mudc  acid,  formation  of,  from  lactose  and  galac- 
tose, X,  376 
preparation  of,  x,  376 
from  gums,  i,  441 
Mucins,  vixi,  9a,  6a7 
peeudo- Mucins,  vxit.  9a 
Mucooelluloses,  x.  434 
Mucoids,  vxix.  93 
Mugwort  oil.  XV.  450 
Mulford's  predigested  beef.  xx.  6x4 
Muller's  bursting  strain  paper  testing  machine,  x, 

471 
Mulliken-Scudder  test  for  methyl  alcohol,  i.  88 
Murdock's  liquid  food,  ix.  614 


Muscarine,  v.  34a.  350.  461,  604;  vii.  271.  384 

detection  of,  v,  445 
JO- Muscarine,  vu,  a7i,  386 
Mnsde  extractive,  detection  of  inositol  in,  xx. 
608 
estimation  of  glycogen  in.  cc,  608 
of  lactic  add  In,  ix.  608 
extractives,  vxii.  380 
glycogen  in.  ix,  607 
nitrogenous,  ix.  609 
phosphorus  compounds  in.  xx.  6xx 
protdns  of,  vixi,  379 
structure  and  composition  of.  viii,  376 
Musk  root  oil,  xv,  450 
Mustard,  adulteration  of.  vxi,  11  a 
commerdal,  analysis  of.  vii,  106 
constituents  of.  vxi.  103 
French,  vix,  1x5 
glucosides  of,  vxx,  103 
oil,  XV,  4So;  IX,  134 
black,  IX.  69*  i3o;  xx.  134 
detection  of,  in  butter,  xx,  316 
estimation  of  allyl  thiocarbimide,  iv,  300 
hedge,  detection  of,  in  rape  oil,  xx.130 
indian,  11,  69,  lai 
properties  of,  11,  lao 
volatile,  vxx,  ixo 

estimation  of,  vix,  xo8 
white.  XI,  69.  xao;  xx,  134 
prepared,  examination  of,  vix,  1x4 
seed,  microscopic  structure  of,  vxx,  103 
Mustard-husk  oil,  xx,  xao 
Mutarotation.  x,  3x5 
Mutton,  canned,  vxii,  337 
composition  of,  vixx,  370 
fat,  II,  7a,  307 
tallow,  11,  308 
Mydriasine.     See  Atropine  methobromide. 
Mydriatic  alkaloids,  vi,  389 

assay  of,  in  bellandonna  root   and  prepa- 
rations, VI,  314 
in  belladonna,  vi,  313 
in  datura,  vx,  319 
in  hyoscyamus,  vi,  316 
plants  yielding,  vi,  389,  311 
scopolia,  VI,  330 

toxicological  detection  of,  vi,  309 
Myoctonine.  vi,  355,  373,  375;  ix,  488 
Myogen,  vin,  9a 
Myosin,  vui,  93 
Myosinogen.  vixi,  93.  379 
Mjrrabolans,  v,  36 

analysis  of,  v,  67,  zoa 
reactions  of,  v,  43,  49 
Myrcene,  vxi,  174;  ix,  334 
Myrda  oil,  iv,  450 
Myricin  in  beeswax,  11,  344 

estimation  of,  11,  347 
Myricyl  alcohol,  11,  344 

Myristic  add  with  its  higher  homolo^es,  melting 
and  solidifying  points  of  mixtures  of.  ix, 
385.  386 
Msrristidn  in  mace  oil,  iv.  359 
Myrosin.  vii.  zos 
Myroxoresene,  xv.  6 
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Myrrh,  iv,  98;  tx,  318 

herabol,  iv,  98 

oil  of,  IV,  103;  IX,  31S 

tests  for,  IV,  99 

tincture  of ,  iv,  loa 

varietiee  of,  iv«  98 
Myrtle,  v,  463 

oil,  IV,  450 

wax,  II.  73.  194 
Mystin,  detection  of,  in  cream,  vm,  199 


N 


Nankin,  v,  363 

Naphtamine  brown  R,  s  B.  v,  616 
Naphtha,  iii,  iiz 
buminff.  iii,  333 
carburreting,  iii,  332 
coal-tar,  in,  220 

commercial.     See  Napkika,  coal-iar,  crude, 
crude,  in,  198,  221 
assay  of.  iii,  325,  335*  336 
bulb-tube  test  distillation  for,  in,  233 
dehydration  of,  in,  225 
detection  of  carbon  disulphide  in,  in,  226 
distillation  of,  in,  239 
distilling  points  of  varieties  of,  in,  235 
fractional  distillation  of,  in,  229 
and    onoe-nm  comparison    of    distilla- 
tion of,  III,  336 
petroleum  spirit  and  shale  naphtha,  com- 

IMuison  between  in,  1 16 
retort  test  distillations  for,  in,  330 
onoe-run,  in,  33 1 
assay  of,  in,  335,  340 
distillation  of,  in.  336 
shale.    See  ShaU  naphtha, 
solvent,  m,  223 
Naphthalene,  in,  243,  366,  268;  oc,  366 
acid  black,  4  B,  v,  564 
behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  in,  380 

chromic  add,  iii,  378 
blue  G.  v.  588 

chemical  properties  of,  in,  343 
commercial,  in,  347,  350 
compound  of,  witb  picric  add,  m,  275 
crude,  in,  248 
detection  of,  in,  244 
phenol  in,  in,  250 
dihydride,  in,  250 
effect  of  solvents  on,  lil,  374 
estimation  of.  in,  245;  DC,  366 
in  carbolic  oil,  in,  347 
in  coal-gas,  in.  245;  oc,  266 
in  the  commercial  product,  in,  350 
in  creosote  oil,  in,  374 

sheep  dips,  in,  328 
in  middle  oil,  in,  347 
in  phenol,  in,  247 
by  the  picrate  method,  n,  236 
in  spent  oxide,  in,  246;  ix,  268 
and  naphthols,  distinction  between  in,  254. 

3S5 

oils,  in,  250 

physical  properties  of.  in,  243 


Napthalene.  pure,  in,  249 

reactions  of,  with  metallic  chloridea,  m,  277 

red,  V,  333 

salts,  in,  348 

sensitiveness  of,  to  air  and  light,  in,  aso 

sulphonic  adds,  in,  251 

tetrahydride,  in,  250 
Naphthalidinic  add,  vi,  1x9 
Naphthasarin  S,  v,  2x8 
Naphthazine  blue,  v,  334 
Naphthenes,  in,  20X ;  ix,  236 
Naphthine  brown  a,  fi,  V,  156 
Naphthionic  add.  vi,  1x9 

red.  v,  148 
o-Naphthionic  add,  vi,  1x7 
Naphthol  dark  green  G,  v,  572 
Naphthol  green,  v,  570 

B,  V.  X30,  131,  463.  466 
«r*Naphthol  commercial,  in,  3S5 

estimation  of.  in  the  presence  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  /i-napthol,  in,  356 

yellow,  V,  123,  X2S,   142,  576 

detection  of,  in  naphthol  ydlow  S,  v.  xa8 

estimation  of,  v,  480 

S,  v,  Z22,  128,  462,  466,  576;  DC  453 

separation  of,  from  the  other  coal-tar  cdoon 
in  meat  products,  vin,  383 
^Naphthol  black,  v,  164,  55S 

B.  V,  ss8 

3  B,  V,  x6s.  SS8 

6  B,  V,  x6s,  173.  55S 

4  R,  V.  x6s 
blue,  V,  3x1 
blue  B,  V,  343 
blue-black,  v,  172 

B  N,  V,  564 
commercial,  in.  255 
detection  of.  in  butter,  n.  3x1,3x8 

foods,  in.  257 
estimation  of.  m,  269 

by  the  iodometric  method,  in.  258 

picric  add  method,  in.  258 
ethers,  ni,  3S9 
ethyl  ether,  in.  359 
methyl  ether,  in.  259 
orange,  v,  139.  459 

pharmacopoeia  requirements  for.  ix,  369 
sulphonic  adds.  in.  259 
test  for  aoetaldehyde,  i.  266 
for  formaldehyde,  i.  257 
yellow,  V,  X43 
o-Naphthol-aso-naphthalene,  v,  136 
^-Naphthol-aso-bensene,  v.  136 
a-  and  fi-  Naphthols.  in.  252 

bdiaviour  of,  with  tetravalent  titamam.  a., 

373 
detection  of,  in^ cream,  viu,  xps 
distinctions  between,  ui,  253 
and    naphthalene,   distinction   between,  m. 

354.  355 
sulphonic  adds,  in.  401 
Naphthomdan,  SB,  v,  568 
Naphthyl  blue,  v.  335.  334*  593 
3.B,  v,  x88 

red,  V.  334 
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Naphthyl.  violet,  v,  335,  334,  606 
o-Naphthylamine,  v,  905;  vi.  zza 
^Naphthylamine,  VI,  2x3 
Naphthylamine  Black,  D,  v,  165.  17a.  558 

blacks.  V,  165 

brown,  v,  14S,  610 
a-NaphthylamiiM  disuli^iiic  adds,  vi,  zaa 

monosulphonic  adds,  vi,  117 
^Napbthylamine  disulphonic  adds,  vi,  123 

monostdphonic  adds  of.  lao 
Naphthylamine  trisulphonic  acids,  vi.  123 

yellow,  v,  125 
cfr-  and  ^Napbthylamines.  distinctions  between. 

VI.  Ill 

«-Naphthylaminedisulphonic  add,  vi,  zaa 
^Naphthylaminedisolphonic  add,  vi,  123 
i-Napbthylamine-3:6-di8ttlpbonic  add.  vi,  laa 
i-Naphthylanune-3:8-disulphonic  add.  vi,  laa 
i-Naphthylamine-4:6-disulphonic  add.  vi.   laa. 

125 

i-Napbthylamine*4:7-disulphonic  add,  vi,   laa. 

125 

x-NaphthyIamine>4:8-<li8ulphonic  acid,  vi.   laj, 

125 
a-Naphthylamine-3:7-disulpbonic  add.  vi.  ia3 
a-Naphthylamine-6:8-di8ulphonic  add.  vi.   laj. 

125 

z-Naphthylamine-a-salphonic  acid,  vi,  1x7 
z-Naphthylaimne-3-8ulpbonic  add,  vz,  x  19 
i-Naphthylamine-4-8ulphonic  add,  VI.  zz9.  zas 
z-Naphthylamine-s-solphonic  add,  vi«  ZZ9 
x-Naphtbylamine-6-sulphonic  add.  vi,  xao 
z-Naphthylamine-7-suIphonic  add,  vi.  xao.  xa5 
x-Naphthylamine-S-sulphonic  add,  VI,  xao.  xas 
a-Naphthylamine-s-eulphonic  add,  vi.  xao,  125 
3-Naphthylamlne-6-«ulphonic  add,  vi,  xai,  xa5 
a-Naphthylaimne-7-€ulpbonic  add,  VI,  xax,  xa5 
a-Napbthylamine-S-solphonic  add.  vi.  xai,  xas 
Naphthylaminesttlphonic  adds,  analysis  of,  vi, 

124 
Naphthylene  bine  R,  v,  590 
in  crystals,  v,  341 

ted.  V.  Z70,  548 
Naphthylene-diamines,  vi,  zz7 
Naphtindone  BB.  v.  594 
Nsphtogene  blue  a  R«  v,  598 
Nsrcdn,  v.  Z40,  X43 
Narceine.  vz.  354*  364.  367f  399 

constitution  of.  vz,  360 

test  for,  vx,  366 
Narcophine,  DC,  503 
Naxcotine.  vi,  354.  364,  400 

constitution  of,  vi.  357 

detection  of,  in  morphine  salts,  zsc  50Z 

formation  of,  in  opium-poppy,  ix,  477 

meoonate.  vz,  40a  *' 

in  opium,  vz.  409 

solubility  of,  in  acetone    and    water,    zx, 
496 
Natal  aloes,  aldn  from,  vzz,  140 
Natal  arrowroot  starch,  z,  4za 
Nstalolns.  vzi.  139,  Z40 
Nativelle's  crystallised  digitalin.  Viz*  Z19 
Navy  blue  B.  v,  a7a 

BW,  v.  60a 


Neatsfoot  oil,  li,  72,  200 

adulteration  of,  11,  aoz 
composition  of,  11.  aoo 
constants  for.  xi.  aoi 
,      effect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  o& 
zn,  Z48,  Z49 
Neosote,  zn,  363 
Neptune  green  SG,  v,  574 
Neradol  D.  oc,  409 
Nerol,  IV,  354,  a6a,  367;  cc,  341 
Neroli  oiL     See  Orang^flowtr  oil, 

Chinese,  iv,  368 
Nerolidol,  iv,  367;  iz,  342,  343 
.Nerolin,  in,  259 
Neuridine.  vzz,  353 
Neurine,  viz,  374 

and  choline,  distinctions  between,  vzi.  375 
as  a  putrefaction  product,  viz,  352 
Neutral  blue,  v,  334*  461.  590 
rod,  V,  32Z,  334.  548 
violet,  V,  320,  334.  461 
wool  blue  R  (Kalle),  v,  a8o 
Neutraline,  cc,  zao 
Nevraltdne,  test  for,  vz.  48 
New  blue,  v,  588 

B,  V,  342,  348 
(Cassella),  v,  341 
detection  of,  v,  445 
G,  V.  342,  348 
R.  V,  34i«  348 
codn,  V,  Z50 
fast  blue  for  cotton,  v,  341 

green  3  B.  v,  343,  284 
fuchsin    process    of    Meister,    Ludus    and 

Braning.  v,  345 
fttchdne,  v,  378 
green,  v,  341,  378 
grey,  v,  314 
magenta,  v,  378,  542 
methylene  blue  GG,  v,  350,  461 
GS.  V,  350 
N,  V,  356.  461 
gtey.  v.^x4 
patent  blue  B,  V,  594 

band  4  B,  v,  283 
pink.  V.  397.  304 
fed,  V.  x86 
L.  V.  X70 
solid  green  BB,  v,  343 
victoria  blue  A,  v,  380 
R.  V.  384 
green,  v.  341.  374.  278 
yellow,  V,  X38,  X46 

L,  V,  138 
York  closed  oil  tester,  in,  134 
Nicholson's  blue,  v,  25  a,  370.  455 
Nicotine,  vi,  337 

detection  of,  vi,  338 
estimation  of,  vi,  340.  251;  ix,  485 
and  pituzine,  distinction  between,  vi,  329 
poisoning  by,  vz.  34Z 
Schindelmdser's  reaction  for,  vi,  239 
in  tobacco  smoke,  vi,  251 
T6th's  method  for  the  estimation  of,  vi,  240 
l*o-Nicotine,  vi,  Z34 
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Kiootbuc  acid,  in,  146 
iio-Nicotinic  acid,  VU  146 
Ntsella  oil,  nr.  450 
Niger  oiL    See  JV^cr  Metf  cU. 
Niger  teed  oil,  n,  70,  isi 
Night  bttae,  v.  25S»  ^So,  461,  S90 

B«  ▼.  280 
green,  v,  asp,  27t,  473 

3  B.  ▼,  3S0 
Nignumne,  ▼,  136 
Nignuuline,  v,  312 
Nigrijane,  v.  314 
Nigroetoe.  v,  463*  55^ 

flolable  in  water  (KaHe),  v,  3^6 
water,  st^uble,  v,  327,  467 
Nigronnes,  v,  462 

detecticm  oC  ▼,  447 
Nikkei  oil,  iv,  450 
Nile  blue,  ▼,  350,  461,  467.  472.  5SS 

A.  V.  342.  350 

3  B,  V.  350 
scarlet.  YY,v,S52 
Ninliydrin  test  for  amino  bacea.  cc,  560 
Ninraoine,  detection  of,  or.  495 
Nitranilinca.  vi,  62 
NitntM,  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  the  preaenoe 

of.  I.  62 
Nitrasine  yellow,  v,  5S2 
Nitrasol.  v.  203 
Nitric  acid,  action  of.  on  sugara,  i,  296 

ooloor  test  for  oils.  ii«  41 

reaction  of.  with  diphenylamine,  vi.  96 

test  for  cottonseed  oil,  11,  13S 

nse  of,  as  an  adulterant  of  lemon  juice. 

h  564 
oxide  luBmoglobin,  viii.  536 
Nitrites,  detection  of.  i.  241 
test  for,  in  bread,  i,  461 
Nitroalisarin.  v,  578 

detection  of.  v,  447 
#-  nitrocdicarin,  v,  209 
Nitrobensene.  in.  an 

commercial,  m,  2x4  \ 

detection    of,    in    esMntial    oil    of    bitter 
almonds,  iii.  424 
small  quantities  of,  in,  213 
reduction  of.  ill,  212 
toxicological  detection  of,  in,  2x3 
NitrobenzoL     See  Nitrdbtmetu. 
a-  Nitrocamphor,  nr,  208 
Nitro-coccusic  acid,  v,  422 
Nitro-colottring  matters.     SeeCotovr^ac  motUrs, 

nitro. 
Nitrocellulose,  analysis  of,  in,  563 

application  of  Abel  test  to,  ni.  S98 
Bergnmmi  and  Junk  test  for,  in,  615 
detection  of.  in,  562 
discolouration  of.  in,  568 
estimation  of,  in,  562 
nitrogen  in,  in,  563 
unnitrated  fibre  in,  in,  567 
German  135^  test  for,  in,  613 
looae-fibre,  application  of  the  Abel  test  to, 

in,  60s 
microscopic  examination  of,  in,  569 


Kitrooeflalose  powders.    U.  S.  Army   Ordaaaoe, 
IIS*  test  for.  m.  6x6 
properties  of.  ixx,  560 
•oinbility  of.  xxi.  565 
solirents  for,  in.  589 

sstersin.  nx,  968 
of  solntiona  of,  m,  569 
Win  test  for,  xxi,  615 
Nitro-diphcaylaaiinei,  v,  128  - 
Nitroethaae.  pscaeaoe  d  in  afiiit  of  nxtroos  ether. 

I.  243 
NHxogen,  colloidal,  in  urine,  ix,  575 

in  crude  petraleams  and  paraffin  ofl,  xix.  39 
detection  of.  x.  58 

distribution  of.  in  wheat  proteina.  vni,  98 
estimation  o€,  by  the  Kjddahl  mrthod,  i,  59; 
vni,  48 
Arnold's  modification  to.  x.  62 
in  uitiucellulose.  xix.  563 
ofgamc  substances,  x,  58 
the  presence  ci  nitrates,  x.  62 
protein  digestion  prodtuts.  vin.  481 
in  malt,  vm,  X05 

mode  of  existence  c£  in  tobaooo,  vi.  244 
occurrence  of  in  plants,  vu,  238 
Kitraglycerin,  n.  452.  472;  xii.  570 

application  of  the  Abd  test  to,  xix.  603 
detection  of,  in,  57  x 
estimation  of,  nx,  572 
examination,  in,  571 
explosives,  moisture  in,  xn.  592 
stability  test  for,  xn.  6ox 
Nitronai^thalenes,  xxx,  260 
Nitronaphthols.  v,  12$ 
3  :  4>Nitronaphthol-sulphoiiic  adds,  v,  127 
Nitropentane.  detection  of  in   commerical   amyl 

nitrite,  i,  252 
o-Nitit>phenylpropiolic  add,  v.  456 
Nitropinene,  iv,  X82 
Nitropruasic  add,  vix,  530 
Nitropmssides.  vii,  530 
Nitrosamine  red,  v,  122,  124 
Nitro-silk,  vixx,  638 
I  jo-Nitroso-antipjrriae.  vi,  40 
Nitrosoconiine,  ix,  481 
^Nitroso-dimethylaniltne,  vx,  90 
Nitroso'f  en  icy  anides,  vxi,  530 
a-Nitroso-^naphthol,  v,  130,  13X 
Nitrosopinene.  iv.  182 
Nitroso-  and  iro-nitroso  colouring  matters.     See 

under  Caiamrimi  uiaUers, 
Nitro-substitution  compounds,  detectiofi  of  nitro- 
gen in.  I,  58 
Nitrous  etiier,  spirit  of.     See  Spirit  of 
eihtr. 
ethers,  i,  241 

saponification  of,  i,  241 
Non-g^ucosidal   bitter  substances,  vn.     137; 

549 
Non-tans,  value  of  in  tanning.  ▼.  83 
Noodles,  vin,  xos 

colouring  matters  in,  v,  631 
Nopalin,  v.  296 
NoFstropine.  DC,  490.  491 

salts  of,  XX,  491 
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Norhyoscyamine,  vi.  391,  298;  DC,  40Oi  49x 

salts  of,  DC  491 
Norka,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Nosophene,  iii,  557 
Novocaine,  detection  of,  oc,  495 
Nndeic  acid,  viil,  70 
Nadein,  viii,  436 
Nudeoproteins,  vxii.  34,  70.  73t  9> 
Nttdeosides,  viii,  72 
Nttdeotides,  viii,  73 
Nut  chocolate,  vi,  69$,  70$ 

oil.    See  WaltnU  oU. 
Nutmeg  butter,  11,  7Zf  x8a 

oil.  nr.  349.  357t  450 
Nuts,  proteins  in,  viii.  96 
Nuz  vomica,  vi,  467;  ix,  5i9 

assay  of.  vi.  469;  «,  51  a 

oflSdal  preparations  of,  vi.  47s;  oc,  sza 

oil  of,  DC.  510 
Nylander's  test  for  sugars  in  urine,  i.  394 


Oak  creosote  oil,  composition  of,  in,  353 

Bn^ish,  reactions  of,  v,  49 

extract,  DC,  397 

green,  reactions  of,  v,  45 
Oak-bark,  analysis,  of.  v,  67*  zoa 

reactions  of,  v,  4a 

tannins,  reactions  of,  v,  5a 

reduction  equivalent  of,  v,  64 
Oak-wood  extract,  analysis  of,  v.  67;  dc,  397 

reactions  of,  v,  50 
Oat  starch,  i,  413,  4x5 
Oatmeal  and  barley  or  wheat  flour,  analysis  oC  a 

mixture  of.  i,  4x7 
Oats.  I.  463 

granulated,  composition  of,  i.  464 

proteins  in,  viii.  107 

tolled,  composition  of,  1,  464 
Odmene,  oc,  324 
Octacoline,  vi,  155 
Odoriferous  substances,  table  of  solubility  of,  zv, 

460. 
Ohio  xietroleum,  in,  4a 
Oil  of  absinthe,  iv,  42S 

of  amber,  iv,  ax 

of  asafoetida,  iv,  95.  434:  ix.  3X7 

of  bergamot.    See  under  BergamoL 

of  bitter  almonds.     See  under  Almonds, 

of  cassia.    See  Cassia  oil. 

of  cherry-laurd,  composition  of,  in,  430 

of  dnnamon.    See  Cinnamon  oil, 
Chinese.    See  Cassia  oil, 

of  doves.    See  Clove  oil. 

dt  copaiba.    See  Copaiba  ott* 

of  cubebs,  iv,  349,  aso,  333*  44x;  ix.  35< 

fusel.    See  Fusd  oil, 

of  ginger-grass,  iv,  304,  309;  zz,  347 

of  lemon.     See  Lemon  oil, 

of  myrrh,  iv.  103;  DC,  3x8 

of  pimento  leaves,  iv,  378 

of  rue,  IX,  369 

seeds,  proteins  of,  viii,  xo8 

of  sweet  birch,  in,  494 


Oil  of  theobroma.    See  Cacao  butter, 
of  turpentine.     See  Turpentine, 
of  wintergreen.     See  Wintergreen  oil. 
Oils,  analysis  of  by  saponification  by  Koettstorf  er's 
process,  11,  14 
blown.    See  Blown  oils, 
colour  tests  of,  ix,  xaa 
determination  of  the  refractive  power  with 

Abb6*s  refractometer,  n,  4a 
drip.    See  Drip  oils. 
^       drying,  xi,  3 

and  marine  animal,  distinction  between. 

II,  88 
properties  of,  DC,  xaz 

and  semi-drying,  distinction  between,  xi, 
88 
effect  of  blowing  on,  11,  365 

of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of.  iix.  Z48 
essential.     See  Elssential  oils, 
estimation  of  glycerol  in.  11.  477 

of  the  saponification  value  of.  n.  15 
fatty.     See  Patty  oils. 
fixed,  absorption  of  oxygen  by,  n,  38 
spectra  of,  ll,  4a 
acids  in,  11.  9 

action  of.  on  polarised  light.  11. 45 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of.  11.  89 
by  saponification,  11,  14.  az 
bromine  substitution  value  for.  11.  a  7 
thermal  method  for  the  determination 

of  the  unsaturation  of.  n,  60 
value  for,  11,  a6 
dassification  of,  11,  64 
according  to  their  saponification  values* 
II,  x8 
coefficients  of  expansion  of,  il,  49 
cohesion-figures  of,  il,  41 
colour  test  of,  11,  40 
constitution  of,  ii,  7 
critical  temperature  of  solution  of,  11,  63 
crude,  detection  and  estimation  of  free 
fatty  acids  in,  li,  75 
of  rosin  in,  li,  76 
of  sotfp  in.  11,  74 
of  nuneral  acids  in,  n,  75 
examination  of,  for  foreign  matters,  xi, 

74*  83 
hydrocarbons  in,  11,  78 
separation  of  fatty  and   rosin  acids  in. 

XI.  77 
determination  of  the  acetyl  value  of,  11, 3a 
ci  acid  value  of.  iz,  9  * 

of  the  drying  properties  of.  by  Bisohp's 
method.  11.  38 
by  Livache's  method,  11.  36 
of  the  Hehner  value  for,  11,  ao 
of  the  purity  of,  by  the  insoluble  bro- 
mide test  II,  a8 
of   the    Reichert    Meissl    value    with 
Wollny's  modifications.  11.  33 
drying  properties  of,  11.  35;  DC.  lai 
daidin  reaction  for.  11.  39 
dectrical  conductivity  of,  11,  45 
estimation  of,  11,  4 
extraction  of,  11.  3 
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Oils,  fixed,  fatty  acids  from,  ii,  19 

and  fats,  distinction  between  Tarious,  11, 

13 
heat  of  combustion  of,  ix,  45 
identification  of,  11,  69,  84,  88 

by  the  critical  temperature  of  solution. 
II.  63 

of  the  Valenta  test,  11,  6a 
interaction  of,  with  sulphur  chloride,  11,  40 
iodine  value  for,  11,  29*  33 

determination,  by  Wij's  method,  11,  31  ^ 
melting  points  of,  11,  51 
modulus  of  expansion  of,  n,  50 
nitric  acid  colour  test  for,  11,  41 
oleorefractometer  values  for,  11,  43,  44 
oxidation  of,  11,  36;  DC,  xaz 
ozone  values  for,  n,  38 
Poutet's  elaidin  test  for.  and  Archbutt's 

modification,  n,  39 
properties  of.  li,  i 
proportion  of  acids  and  glycerol  obtained 

from,  II,  12 
purification  of,  n,  6 
refractive  power  of,  n,  42 
Reichert  value  for,  n.  22.  26 
rise  of  temperature   on   the   addition   of 

sulphuric  acid  to,  11,  58 
saponification  of,  11,  10 
separation  of,  from  liquids  in  an  emulsion, 

II.  6 
solidification  point  determination  by  the 
A.  O.  A.  C.  method,  xi,  56 

by  Dalicans  method,  11,  55 

by  Pinkener's  method,  11,  56 

by  Shukoff's  method,  11.  57 

by  Wolfbauer's  method,  11.  57 
solidifying  points  of,  n,  51 
solubilities  of,  in  various  solvents,  it.  6x 
specific  gravity  of,  xi,  46 

temperature-reaction  of,  ii,  60 
spontaneous  combustion  of,  11,  38 
sulphuric  acid  colour  test  for,  11,  41 
temperature  tests  for,  11,  s8 
titer  test  for,  11,  56 
Valtenta  test  for,  11,  62 
viscosity  of,  n,  46 
yields  of,  from  different  seeds  and  nuts,  11. 

4 
gas,  specifications  for,  ix,  255 
hardened,  ix,  X22 

detection  of  nickel  in,  ix,  124 
hydrocarbon  and  fatty,  separation  of,  11.  18 
hydrogenation  of,  ix,  1 22 
identification  of,  by  specific  gravity,  11.  86 
iodine  values  of,  11.  392 
liability  of,  to  inflame  spontaneously,  11,  512 
lubricating.     See  Lubricating  oils. 
mineral.     See  Mineral  oils. 
non-drying,  11,  3 
petroleum.     See  Petn^eum  oils. 
Portuguese,  ix,  133 
saponification  equivalent  of,  xi,  x6 
semi-drying     and     non-drying,     distinction 

between,  n,  85 
transformer,  ix,  256 


Oils,  vegetable,  detection  of,  in  the  presence  of 
mineral  oils,  iix,  160 
non-drying   and   animal   oils,  distinction 
between,  xi,  85 
wood-preserving,  antiseptic  tests  of,  xx.  376 
value  of  higher  phenols  in,  ix.  271 
Old  fustic,  V,  408.  578 
Oleasterol,  11,  488 
Oleates,  glyceryl,  n,  413 

metallic,  xi,  4x0 
Olefines,  iii,  3;  nc,  333 

and  acetylenes,  distinction  between,  iti.  7 
estimation  of,  ill,  3;  K.  233 
gaseous,  estimation  of,  .xii,  4;  ix,  234 
in  liquid  hydrocarbons,  estimation  of,   by 
Mills  and  Snodgrass,  process,  ixi.  4;  xx. 

333 
and  paraffins,  separation  of.  itt,  3 
test  for,  DC.  234 
Oleic  acid,  11,  402 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  on,  11,  410 
commercial,  11,  406 
analyses  of,  11,  409 
detection  of  hydrocarbons  in,  u,  407 
of  linseed  oil  acids  in.  11.  409 
of  neutral  fats  in.  ix,  39s,  407 

fixed  oils  in,  11,  407 
of  palmitic  acid  in,  xi,  406 
of  stearic  acid  in,  n,  406 
detection  of  in  castor  oil,  ix.  162 
effect  of  heating  with  alkali,  11. 404 
estimation  of,  11,  405 

in  rape  oil,  ix,  9,  125 
formation  of  elaidic  acid  from.  11.  404 

of  sebacic  acid  from.  11.  403 
free,  in  olive  oil,  xi.  109 
and  palmitic  acid,  eutectic  mixtures  of.  tx. 
388 
separation  of,  xi,  396 
I>reparation  of,  xx.  402 

of  palmitic  acid  from.  11.  404 
properties  of,  11,  403.  404 
series  of  acids,  xx,  371.  373.  375 
and  stearic  acid,  eutectic  mixtures  of.  lu 
388 
esters,  11,  4x2 
Oleins,  11.  7.  4x2 
Oleomargarine.    See  Margarins. 
Oleorefractometer,  use  of,  xi,  43 
Oleo-resins,  iv,  13,  74 

composition  of,  iv,  80 
Olestranol,  xi,  488 
Oleum,  III,  24Z 
Olibanorescne,  xv,  6 
Olibanum  oil,  iv,  450 

methoxyl  number,  zv,  243 
Olive  oil,  II,  69,  x 06;  IX.  13  z 

action  of  bromine  on,  11.  1 1$ 
of  sulphuric  acid  on,  zi,  zzs 
adulteration  of.  11,  zzz 
composition  of,  11,  Z07 
detection  of  adulteration  of,  zz,  xz5 
in  almond  oil,  xi,  103 
of  arachis  oil  in,  xx,  99,  1x7 
of  copper  in,  u,  zzz 
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OHv«  oil,  detectioix  of   cottonaoed  oil  in,  xi,   1x7; 

XX,  X33 

of  fish  oil  in,  11,  118 

of  lard  oil  in,  II,  1x8 

of  linseed  oil  in,  11,  118 

of  maize  oil  in,  11,  x  zft 

of  poppy  oil  in,  u,  118 

of  rape  oil  In,  by  Tortelli  and  Portini's 
method,  xx,  131 

of  sesame  oil  in,  11, 117, 146 
effect  of  adttlteranta  on  the  saponification 
▼alue  of,  n,  1x5 

of  blowing  on,  iz,  367 

of  heat  on,  ix,  108 

of  the  presence  of  olive-kernel  oil  on,  11, 1 19 

of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of,  iii,  148 
elaidin  test  for,  n,  xi6 
estimation  of  arachis  oil  in,  11,  1x7 

€i  free  add  in,  ii,  zxo 
examination  of,  ix,  369 

for  adulterants,  ix,  zxa 
extracted,  xx,  133 
extraction  of,  ix,  106 
fatty  acids  from,  11,  loS 
free  acid  in,  xx,  10 
furfuraldehyde  test  for,  xx,  145 
genuine,  analysis  of,  11,  Z09 

free  acid  in,  xx,  X09 
group,  XI,  64,  69,  91 
iodine  value  of,  xx,  1x3 
liability  of,  to  inflame  spontaneously,  xi.  513 
Maumen^'s  test  for,  xx,  1x5 
non-drying  properties  of,  11,  xo8 
oleic  acid  (free)  in,  n,  Z09 
oleo-refractometer  tests  for,  11.  1 16 
oxidation  of,  xi,  xzx 
oxidising  properties  of,  11,  i  x6 
physical  properties  of,  11,  107 
saponification  value  of,  11,  X15 
saponified,  nc,  132 
specific  gravity  of,  xi,  ZX2 
suitability  of  various  oils  for  oiling  wool,  11, 

ixz 
unsaponifiable  matter  of,  n,  117 
use  of  cottonseed  oil  to  replace,  ix,  iza 
uses  of,  IX,  107 

effect  of  the  presence  of  acid  on,  xi,  ixo 
varieties  of.  11,  106,  X07 
viscosity,  increase  of,  on  heating,  11.  xix 
Olive-kernel  oil,  ti,  xi8 

comparison  of,  with  bagasses  oil.  li,  1x9 
effect  of,  on  olive  oil,  xi,  Z19 
Onion  oil,  xv,  451 
Onocerol,  xx,  488 
Onuphin,  vixi,  9a 
Opal  blue,  v,  asx,  252,  a74 
Opionin,  VI,  41  x 
Opiopon,  IX,  50a 
Opium,  VI,  407 

action  of  solvents  on,  vi,  414 
adulteration  of,  vi,  416:  ix,  504 
alkaloids,  vi,  353.  408;  ix.  496.  504 

colour  reactions  of,  vi,  36s,  366;  DC,  497 

constitution  of,  vi.  355;  K,  496 

estimation  of,  vi,  370 

51 


Opium  alkalnids,  formation  of,  nc,  477 
general  characters  of,  vi,  361 
separation  of,  vi,  370 
solubility  of,  in  various  solvents,  vi,  362; 
IX,  496 
assay  of,  vi,  4x6 
by  the  British  Pharmacopcsia  process,  vi, 

by  the  German  Pharmacopceia  process,  vi, 

4*7 
by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  proc- 
ess, VI.  419 
camphorated  tincture,  vi,  429;  xx.  507 
composition  of,  vi.  408 
detection  of,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  vi,  435 
estimation  of  codeine  and  narootine  in,  vi, 
393 
morphine  in,  vi,  4x7;  xx,  504*  5o6 
extract  of,  vi,  429 
normal,  ix,  506 

preparation  of  meconic  acid  in,  vi,  4x1 
smoke,  vi,  433;  ix,  508 
tincture  of,  vi,  439 
toxicology  of,  VI,  434;  ix,  508 
Opium-poppy,  alkaloids  in,  vi,  353;  ix,  477 
Opon,  DC,  50a 
Oporesinotannol,  iv,  4 
Orange  I,  v,  139,  ua,  459:  xx,  453 

separation  of,  from  the  other  coal-tar  col- 
ours in  meat  products,  viii,  383 

II,  V,  139.  142.  146.  459.  576 
No.  3.  V,  X43 

III,  V,  576 

IV,  v,  138.  576 

acridine.    See  under  Acridine, 

allsarin.    See  under  AliMorin. 

alkali.    See  under  Alkali. 

aniline,  v,  363 

atlas,  V,  139 

B,  V.  139 

brilliant,  V,  139 

Chicago,  V,  158 

cloth,  V,  x8o,  580 

Congo.    See  under  Congo. 

crocein,  V,  X36,  137,  i39,  X4a,  578 

diphenylamine,  V,  138,  145 

eosin,  v.  29s 

ethyU  v.  458 

extra,  v.  139 

G,  V,  X39,  Z4a,  459.  S8^ 

cotton,  V,  158 

oxy-diamine,  v,  584 
GO,  v,  139 
GRx,  v,  139 
GS,  V,  138 
GT,  V,  140,  580 
gold,  V.  X39.  145 
immedial.  v,  376 

indanthrene.    See  under  Indanthreng* 
juice,  I,  560 
permesin,  v,  140 
M,  V,  138 
MN,  V,  138,  X4S 
meat,  composition  of,  1,  464 
methyl.    See  Meihyl  crangg. 
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Orange,  mikado.    See  under  Miktdo, 

milling.     See  under  MHUng, 

N.  V,  141.  146 

^nftphthoU  V,  139,  459 

O,  pyrogene,  v,  61S 

oils,  iv,  359.  451;  OE*  368 
bitter,  iv.  360 
distilled,  IV,  361 
mandarin,  iv,  36a,  451 
South  American,  iv.  364 
wect,  IV,  359;  nt,  36S 
tangerine,  iv,  362,  451 

pittto.    See  under  Pluio. 

Poirrier's,  v,  137,  138 

primuline,  v,  578 

pyramine.    See  under  PyramtiM. 

R,  v.  139.  580 
algole,  v.  535.  556,  584 
chlorophenine,  v,  58a 
dtMmone,  v,  53s 
lidindone,  V,  535 
tannin,  v,  550 

RV,  V,  140 

RR,  diphenyl.  ▼,  139 

a  R.  No.  3.  V,  140 

4  R,  stilbene,  v,  584 

red  I,  V,  152 

•ulphonated  aao-dyes,  v,  137,  141 

T,  V,  139 

thioxine.    See  under  Tkioxine. 

tolylene.    See  under  Oraugt. 

W,  V,  138 

ydlow,  V,  139 
Orange-flower  oil,  iv.  366,  451 

water,  iv,  368 
Orcein,  v,  427,  467 
Orcellin  deep  red,  V,  Z5a 
Orchil.  V,  427.  550,  635 

examination  of,  V,  428 

red.  V,  546 
A.  V,  170 
G,  V.  548 

substitute,  V,  3VN,  v.  $46 
Orcin.     See  OrcinoL 
Ordnol,  m,  337.  4^ 

test  for  pentoses,  I,  40X 
Oregon  balsam,  iV,  79 
Orellin.  v,  421 
Orexin,  vi,  161 

tannate,  vi,  z6z 
Oriental  storaz,  in,  469 
Origanum  oil.  IV,  451 
Oriol,  V,  578 

yellow,  V,  140, 143 
Orisiba  jalap,  vn.  Z3Z 
Orris  oils,  nr,  451 
Orseillin  BB,  v,  170,  540 

2  B,  V,  161,  i6a 
Orsellinic  add,  m,  513 
Orthine,  vi,  32 
Orthoform,  in,  502 
Osaxones,  vi,  35 
Ossein,  viii,  585 
Otto  of  roses,  IV,  382,  388;  oc.  373 

congealing  point  of,  iv.  385 


Otto   of  roses,   separation     of    dtrandlol   and 

geraniol  in,  ix,  329 
Ouabain,  vil.  123 
Oulman's  method  for  the  estimation  of  potasdum 

hydrogen  tartrate  in  argol,  I,  545 
Ovalbumin,  viu,  433 
Ovens,  constant  temperature,  i,  69 

vacuum,  drying,  i.  69 
Ovomudn.  vin.  433 
Oxalates.  1,  528,  531 

estimation  of,  in  cyanide  solutions,  vn,  493 
Oxalic  add.  i.  597 

and  dtric  add.  aqiaration  of.  t,  556 

and  malic  add.  separation  of.  i,  534 

colour  reactions  of,  i,  487 

commercial,  i,  530 

detection  of.  in  vinegar,  I,  503 

estimation  of,  i,  529 
in  cocoa  and  chocolate,  oc  97 

formation  of  formic  acid  from,  i,  528 

in  tartaric  add  liquors,  I,  541 

in  urine,  ix,  574 

poisoning  by,  i,  530 

production  of.  i,  527 

reactions  of,  i,  528 
Oxaluria,  ix,  574 
Oxaluric  acid,  vn.  369 
Qzamine  black  N.  v,  564 
.    blue  G.  V,  598 
3  R,  ▼,  Z96 

brown  3  G,  v,  616 

fast  red  P.  v,  556 

green  G.  v,  572 

pure  blue  6  B,  v,  596 

red  3  B,  v,  55a 

violet,  v,  186,  6q8 
Oxadnes,  v,  340 

constitution  of,  v,  313 
Oxaxones,  v,  343 
Oxidised  oils.    See  Biawu  o<b. 
Oxolin,  IV.  252 
Oxonitin,  xx,  487 
Oxtallow.  examination  of.  11,  369 
Oxyacanthine,  vi,  561 

salts  of,  vx,  563 
Oxycellulose.  i.  431 

cupric  reducing  power  of.  x.  433 
Oxycholesterol,  digitonide  of,  ix.  547 
Oxycholine.    See  Bstaliw. 
Oxychrome  black  P,  v,  56a 

blue  B,  V.  596 

brown  V,  v,  616 

garnet  B,  v,  55a 

violet  R,  V,  608 
Oxydase,  vin,  12 
Oxydases,  vni.  la 

estimation  of,  viu,  14 

plant,  XX.  591 

reagents  for,  viii.  13 
Oxydiamine  black  NP,  v,  560 

brown  9,  v,  6x6 

orange  G,  v,  584 
Oxydiaminogene  OT.  v.  566 
Oxygen,  detection  and  esl^matioa  of,  in 
substances,  x.  64 
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Oxyluemoglobin,  vin.  504.  505 
estimation  of,  viii,  560 
hydrolysis  of,  viii,  544 
molecular  weight  of,  viii.  507 
optical  properties  of.  viii,  5x2 
preparation  of,  viii,  507 
reduction  of,  viii,  537 
■pecific  conductivity  of,  viii,  511 
spectrum  of,  viii,  513,  539 

Oxymethylene  camphor,  iv,  206 

Ozynarcotine,  vi.  354*  361.  364,  403 

Oxyphenine,  v,  37a,  582 
gold,  V,  37a 

Ozyproteic  acid,  vxi,  407 

6-Ozypurine.    See  Hypoxanthine, 

Ozyquinaseptol,  iii,  403 

Ozysparteine.  vi,  334 

Osokerite,  iii.  54 

crude,  assay  of,  iii.  56 
purified,  in.  S5,  57 
vaseline,  in.  57 


Pacific  blue,  v,  382 

Padang  benzoin,  in,  450 

Paint,  extraction  of  linseed  oil  from,  11,  338 

Painters'  terebene,  iv,  427 

Palambang  bensoin,  in,  450 

Palm  oil,  n.  71*  183 

analysis  of  varieties  of,  n,  185,  186 

as  a  colouring  matter  for  butter  substitutes, 
II,  183.  310 

commercial,  n,  184 

composition  of,  11,  183 

detection  of  in  butter,  n,  310 

mixed  fatty  acids  from,  n,  184 

proportion  of  palmitic  acid  in,  n,  185 
Palm  olein,  n,  185 
Palatine,  v.  150 

chrome  black  6  B,  v,  56a 
blue  B,  V,  6o3 
brown  W,  v,  616 
claret,  v,  554 
red  B.  v,  554 

red,  V,  153,  546 

scarlet,  v,  546 
Palmarosa  oil,  iv,  304*  309,  452;  nt.  347 
Palmatine,  vi,  576 
Palmatifiine,  vi,  355,  379 
Palmetto,  v,  39 
Palmitates  and  stearates,  distinction  between,  11, 

399 
glyceryl,  n,  397 
metallic,  n,  397 
Palmitic  acid.  li,  395 

and  oleic  acid,  eutectic  mixtures  of,  n,  388 
and  other  acids,  melting  and  solidifying 
points  of  mixtures  of,  11,  385,  386 
and  stearic  acid,  distinctions  between,  n. 

399 
solidifying  points  of  mixtures  of,  n,  385, 
3S6.  387 
detection  of,  in  commercial  oleic  acid,  n, 
406 


Pialmitic  add,  detection  of,  in  spermaceti,  11,  376 
preparation  of,  from  oleic  acid,  n,  404 
proportion  of,  in  palm  oil,  11,  185 
separation  of,  in  mixtures,  n,  396 
solubility  of,  in  alcohol,  n,  396 
esters,  n,  397 
Palmitins,  n,  397 
Palm-kernel  oil.    See  Palm^ma  oik 

detection  of,  in  butter  by  Hinks'  test,  n,  301 
Palm-nut  oil,  n,  73,  195 

composition  of,  11,  195 
detection  of,  in  tallow,  n,  313 
ethyl  ester  value  for,  n,  190 
mixed  fatty  acids  from,  n,  79,  196 
use  of,  as  an  adulterant  for  coconut  oil,  11, 
189 
stearine,  n,  196 
Panaxresenes,  iv,  6 
Panaxresinotannol,  iv,  4 
Pancreatin,  vni,  499 
Pand,  PS,  V,  348 
Panopepton,  oc,  6x4 
Pantopon,  DC.  503 
Papain,  yiii,  493,  495 
Papaverine,  vi,  354.  363.  365.  403 

constitution  of,  vi,  359 
Papaverosine,  vi,  403 
Papaya,  alkaloid  of,  vn,  x 
Paper,  bronse,  i,  479 
cheque,  I,  480 
coated,  I,  479 
detection  of  add  in,  i,  479 

and  estimation  of  casein  in,  i.  478 
of  rosin  in,  i,  477 
of  starch  in,  z,  477 
of  iron  in,  i,  479 
of  sulphur  in,  i,  479;  dc,  80 
estimation  of  fibre  in.  i,  476 
csamination  of  ash  from,  i,  476 
of  microscopically,  i,  476 
of  new  fibres  for,  l,  484 
of  vulcanised  fibre,  i,  479 
extraction  and  estimation  of  gelatin  in,  i,  477 
fibres  in,  i,  473^  478 
gilt,  I.  479 
impurities  in,  I,  478 
•  manufacture  of,  i,  465 
measurement  of  absorbency  of,  i,  473 
of  breaking  length  of.  i.  469 
of  bursting  strain  of,  i,  471;  nc,  80 
of  elastidty  of,  i,  470 
of  ink  resisting  property  of,  i,  473 
of  machine  and  cross  directions  of,  i,  469 
of  resistance  to  folding,  i.  470 
of  sixing  qualities  of,  i,  47  s 
of  strength  of,  i,  467 
of  tensile  strain  of,  I,  468 
of  thickness  of,  i,  467;  oc.  180 
of  weight  of,  I,  467 
microscopic  examination  of  fibrous  constit- 
uents of,  I.  474 
mineral  constituents  of,  i,  476 
particles  of  dirt  in,  i,  478 
sizes  and  weights  of,  zx,  80 
sizing  constituents  of,  i,  477 
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Pftper.  specifications  of,  DC,  89 
testing  of,  i,  466;  oc,  80 
tests  for,  DC,  88 
tinfoil,  I,  479 

transparent  spots  in.  i,  478 
waterproof,  i,  479 
waxed,  i,  479 
Parabalsam,  iv,  83 
Parabansc  acid,  formation  of,  from  uric  acid.  vii. 

362 
Paracasein,  vin,  126 

molecular  weight  and  valency  of,  oc,  596 
Paracaseinates,  EC,  595 
Paracholesterol.  11,  485 
Paracoto  oiU  iv,  453 
Paracyanogen,  vn,  459 
Paradiamine  black  B,  v,  568 
Paradise  oil,  grains  of,  iv,  444 
Paraffin,  iii.  188 

candles,  detection  of  stearic  acid  in.  iii,  191 
and  ceresin.  separation  of,  DC.  257 
in  crude  anthracene,  action  of  chromic  acid 
on.  Ill,  280 
detection  and  estimation  of,  iii,  281 
detection  of,  in  spermaceti,  11,  277 
estimation  of,  in  asphaltum.  iii,  82;  ix,  244 
in  beeswax,  11,  258 
in  colophony  in,  iv,  29 
in  mineral  oils,  DC,  257 
in  x>etroleum  residues,  in,  82;  DC.  244 
melting  point  of  mixtures  of,  in,  190 
and  specific  gravity,  relation  between,  iii. 
188,  189 
occurrence  of  cc  and  fi  methylnaphthalenes 

in.  III.  251 
oxidation  of,  iii,  191 
scale,  III,  192 
assay  of,  in,  192 
determination  of  the  melting  point  of.  in, 

194 
solidifying  point  of.  in.  195 
'estimation  of  oil  in.  in.  192 

of  water  in,  iii.  193 
Redwood's  machine  for  testing,  in.  194 
solid,  in.  z8,  188 
specific  gravity  of,  in,  188 
and  stearic  add,  melting  point  of  mixtures  of, 

III,  190 
stock,  estimation  of  true  paraffin  in.  in.  196 
Paraffin- wax,  in,  189 

detection  of  in  rose  oil,  iv,  385 
estimation  of  in  tallow,  n,  213 
indentification  of,  DC,  238 
Paraffins,  in,  i ;  cc,  238 

and  acetylenes,  distinction  between,  in,  7 

separation  of.  in,  3 
action  of  chlorine  on,  in,  2.  3 

of  nitric  acid  on,  in.  2;  ix.  238 
in  crude  anthracene,  in.  271 
detection  of.  in,  3 
estimation  of,  in.  3;  nc.  238 
normal,  physical  constants  of,  in,  2 
and  olefines,  separation  of»  in,  3 
properties  of,  in,  2 
Paraform.  i,  256 


Parafttchsin,  v,  289 
Paragreen  G,  v,  576 
Paraguay  tea,  vi.  641 
Parahistone,  viii.  9a 
Paralactic  acid,  vn,  449 
Paraldehyde,  i,  267 
Para-magenta,  v,  282 
Para-menispennine,  vn,  164 
Paramine  blue,  B,  v.  594 

blue-black  S.  v,  562 

brown,  v,  616 

indigo  blue,  v,  594 

navy   blue  2  R,  v,  594 
Paramyosinogen,  viii,  92,  279 
Paranitraniline  red.  v,  154 
Paraphenylene  blue,  v,  461,  590 

blue  R,  V,  336 

▼iolet,  v,  336,  461 
Pararosaniline,  v,  234 

blue,  v,  250 
Pararosolic  acid,  v.  333.  370 
Parasulphurin  S,  v,  178 
Paraxanthine,  vn.  322,  332 
Paregoric,  assay  of.  vi,  429 
PariUin,  vii.  128 
Paris  green,  v,  259.  280 
violet,  v,  256.  280 
6  B,  v.  272 
Parker  water  absorption  tost  ot  lather,  v.  i  la 
Parker^Payne  method  for  the  estimation  of  tan- 
nins, V,  89 
Panne  R.  v,  344 

(paste),  V,  350 
Parsley  oil.  iv,  368.  452 
Parvoline,  vi,  129 
Pastinac  oil,  iv,  452 
Pastry,  colouring  matters  in,  v,  651 
Patchoulene,  rv,  186,  253.  287 
Patchouli  oil,  iv,  453 
Patchouli  camphor,  DC,  343 
Patchoulol,  IV,  287 
Patent  blue,  v.  241,  243,  462.  590 
A,  V,  244,  283 
N  extra,  superfine,  v,  282 
V.  v,  243,  282 

fast  red,  v,  540 

fustin,  v,  463.  580 

phoaphine,  v,  363 
Pavy's  ammoniacal  cupric  solution,  i,  331 

action  of  maltose  on,  i,  363 

use  of,  in  the  examination  of  urine,  i,  396. 397 
Peach-kernel  oU,  11,  69.  105;  in,  422;  dc  130 
Bieber's  test  for,  n.  104 
detection  of,  in  almond  oil,  11,  103 
Kreis*  phloroglucinol  test  for,  n.  104 
nitric  acid  test  for,  zi.  104 
pMchwood,  v,  43i«  6x0 
Peanut  oiL    See  Arackis  oil. 
Pea  starch,  I,  413 
Pebble  copal  iv,  53 

Pectin,  action  of  acids  on  solutions  of*  I.  439 
Pectocelluloses,  i.  434 
Pectose.  I,  434 

yeast.  I,  209 
Pectoees,  detection  of,  in  cream,  viu,  194 
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Pegannm  hannaU,  alkaloids  of,  vii,  35 
Pegu  brown  G.  v,  6x8 
Pelican  blue,  v,  337 
Pelletaexina,  vi,  330;  vii,  49. 
sulphate,  vii,  49 
tannate,  vii.  50 
iso-Pelletierine,  vix,  50,  231 
pseudo-Pelletierine,  VI,  231;  vii,  50 
Pekmae's  method  for  the  extraction  of  gallotannie 

acid,  V,  2 
Penang  bensoin,  iix,  450 
Pennyroyal  oils,  iv,  377*  452 
Pensky- Martens  teeter  for  lubricating  oils,  in, 

167;  xz.  352 
Pentacoline,  vx,  155 
Pentamethylene  diamine»  Vix,  348 
Pentane,  iii,  xxx 

X>reparation  of,  in,  112 
testing  of,  xu,  xia 
Pentines,  iv,  163 
Pentosans,  x.  400 
in  cocoa,  vx,  697 

estimation  of,  with  phloroglucinol,  x,  40Z 
Pentoses,  x,  400;  xx.  62 

detection  of  dextrose  in  the  presence  of,  x,  373 

in  urine,  i,  400    - 
estimation  of,  with  phloroglucinol.  x,  401 
in  plant  extracts,  ix,  66 
in  urine,  x,  400 
methyl.    See  Methyl  pentoses. 
and  methylpentoses,  estimation  of  a  mixture 
of.  x,  403 
Pensoldt's  indigo  test  for  acetone,  vii,  402 
Peonine,  v.  261.  262,  274 
Pepper,  adulteration  of.  vxx,  58,  65 
alkaloids,  vii.  S4 
analysis  of.  vxx,  60 
black.  VII.  55^ 
cayenne,  vxi,  57 
oommerdal,  vii,  56 
constituents  of,  vii,  58 
estimation  of  crude  fibre  in,  vn,  60 
of  piperine  in,  vii.  6z 
oi  starch  in,  vxi,  6x 
long.  VII.  65 

microscopical  examination  of,  vxi,  S9t  67 
oil,  IV,  452 
starch,  i,  4x3 
white,  vn.  59 
Peppermint  oil,  nr,  249*  250,  369.  453;  K.  370 
adulteration  of,  iv.  372 
colour  test  for,  nr,  375 
estimation  of  menthol  in,  nr,  229 
French,  DC,  371 
Japanese,  xz.  370,  372 
table  of  the  characters  of  varieties  of  ,iv,  373 
spirit  of,  nr.  37$ 
Pepsin,  viii,  9,  11,  491 

estimation  of  the  proteodastic  power  of.  vxii. 
492 
Pepto-mangan  *'Ottde,"  DC,  6x4 
Peptones,  viii.  35*  476 
commercial,  viii,  396 

analysis  of.  viii.  401 
estimation  of,  in  meat  extracts,  vill.  408 


Peptonised  milk.    See  under  Milk. 
Peptonoids.  liquid,  ix,  6x4 
Peri  wool  blue  B,  v,  598 
Perkin's  base,  vx,  66 

purple.  V.  324 

violet,  V,  454,  604 
Pemambuco  wood,  v,  431 
Peroxirdase,  vin,  za 
Persea  oil,  xv,  453 
Persian  berries,  v,  408,  578,  634,  637 

yellow,  V,  140,  143 
Perthiocyanogen,  viX,  546 
Perugen,  in.  458 
Peruol,  III,  416 
Peruresinotannol,  nr,  4 
Peniscabin,  in,  416 
Peruvian  balsam,  ni,  455;  DC,  295 

adulterations  of,  in,  457;  DC,  296 
analysis  of.  in.  456;  DC,  29S 

balsam,     tolu,     and     storax,     distinctions 
between,  in,  454 
Petitgrain  oil,  nr,  244,  365.  453;  oc,  369 
Petrolatum,  in,  z86 

liquidum.  in,  187 
Petrolene.  in,  59  ' 

Petroleum,  in.  38.  zz6 

bensin,  purified,  ni,  114 

Califomian,  in,  41 

Canadian,  in.  41 

Caucasian,  in  42 
products  of,  distillation  of,  in.  45,  47 

coefficient  of  expansion  of,  m,  39 

composition  of,  in,  39 

crude,  assay  of,  in,  47 
estimation  of  asphaltic  matters  in,  nz,  54  s 

DC.  331 

of  water  in,  DC,  249 

of  sulphur  in,  in,  51 
extraction  of  solid  paraffin  from,  in,  51 
fiashing  point  of.  in.  51 
definition  of  the  term,  by  the  Petroleum  Act 

of  l87Xf  III*  I2Z 

density  of,  m,  38 

detection  of,  in  tars  by  the  dimethyl  sulphate 
test,  DC,  278 

determination  of  the  calorific  value  of,  in,  51 

distillatton  of,  ni,  44 
products,  in.  106,  izz 
action  of  bromine  on,  in.  109,  i  xo 
estimation  of  solid  paraffin  in.  DC,  231 
and  shale  distillation  products,  compari- 
son of,  XIX,  X06 

Pttllet^s  earth  test  for,  in,  48 

Oalician,  in,  43,  50 

Hanoverian,  in,  44 

heavy,  determination  of  specific  gravity  of, 
DC.  247 

naphtha.estimation  otjn  turpentine  oil,iv,4i4 

nitrogen  in.  in,  39 

occurrence  of,  m,  38 

Ohio,  ni,  42 

oils,  calorific  value  of,  in.  140 
estimation  of  sulphur  in,  oc,  248 
relation  between  specific  gravity  and  calor^ 
ific  power  of,  in,  140 
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Petroleum,  opttcsl  activity  of.  xxi,  44,  135 
origin  of.  III.  37*  44 
Pennsylvania.  11 1.  40 

natural  gas  from,  iii,  41 
pentane  from,  in,  11 1 
pitch,  detection  of,  in  coal-tar  distillate,  ix, 

377 
estimation  of  asphalt  content  of,  ix,  346, 
residues,  estimation  of  paraffin  in,  in,  82 
residuum,  iii.  196 
Russian,  in.  42 

distillation  of,  in,  45,  47 
specific  gravity  tests,  in,  50 
spirit,  in.  III,  1x3 

behaviour  of  castor  oil  with,  xi,  163 
detection  of  bensene  in*  ui,  241 

in  turpentine  oil.  iv,  409 
quantitative  separation  of  bensenes  in,  in. 

241 
shale  naphtha  and  coal-tar  naphtha,  com- 
parison between,  in,  xi6 
water  in,  ni,  1x5 
sulphur  in,  in.  40 
yariet'es  of,  in,  40 
Pettenicof er's'  reaction  for  bile-adds,  vii,  420 
Peucedanum  oil,  iv,  453 
Phaseolin,  viii,  xix,  1x2 
Phaseolunatin,  vii,  X02 

detection  of  oe-dextrose  in,  i,  392 
Phellandrene,  iv.  x68,  xyx,  177;  oc,  324 

detection  of,  in  eucalyptus  oils,  iv,  338 
O-Phenacetin,  vi.  99 
^Phenacetin,  vx.  99.  100 

detection  of  apetanilide  in,  vi,  xox 
tests  for,  vx,  xoo 
Phenacetin  and  acetanilide,  distinction  between, 
VI.  44,  xoo 
estimation  of,  in  admixtxuv,  xx.  47  a 
acetanilide  and  methylacetanilide,  distinction 

between,  vx,  87 
and  antifebrin,  distinction  between,  vi,  103 
detection  of,  in  antipyrin,  vx,  44 

of  ^-phenetidin  in,  Vl,  xoo 
estimation  of,  vx,  103 
solubility  of.  in  various  solvents,  in,  294 
Phenacetins,  vx.  99 

o-  and  p^  distinctions  between,  vx,  99 
Phenanthrene,  in,  366,  269 

behaviotar  of,  with  benzal  chloride,  in,  380 

with  chromic  acid,  in,  278 
compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  in,  27s 
detection  of,  in  crude  arthracene,  in.  282 
effect  of  solvents  on,  iix,  274 
reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  nx,  277 
Phenanthridine,  vx,  165 
Phenanthridone,  vi,  165 
Phenates,  true,  in,  294 
Phenazone.    See  AnHpyriiu, 
^-Phenetidin,  detection  of,  in  phenacetin.  vx,  xoo 
^Phenetol  carbamine,  vi«  X04 
Phenetol  red,  v,  148 
^-Phenetole-carbamide,  vn.  302 
Phenocarboxylic  adds,  behaviour  of.  with  tetra- 

valent  titanium,  ix,  272 
PhenocoIIum  hydrochloricum,  vx,  Z04 


Phenocyanine.  v,  350 

US.  TC,  TV,  V.  352 
Phenofiavin,  v,  156 

Phenol,  aqueous,  melting  points  of,  in.  292 
bromination  of,  ix,  271 
commercial,  in.  304 
estimation  of  cresylie  add  in.  by  distilla- 
tion, in,  3x7 
phenol  in.  DC,  270 
tar  oils  in.  ni.  30s 
water  in,  in.  305 
fraction  adds  of,  in,  307 
tests  for.  III,  307 
control.  Rideal- Walker,  ix,  277 
and  cresylie  acid,  differences  between,  xii.  3x6 
detection  of,  UE,  295 
of  cresylie  add  in.  in.  3x7 
in  naphthalene,  in,  250 
in  tiie  presence  of  thymol,  iv.  296 ' 
in  salicylic  add,  ni,  471 
in  wood-tar  creosote,  in,  35s 
esters,  in,  294 

estimation  of,  nx,  300;  ix.  271 
in  crude  carbolic  add,  ix,  270 
in  disinfecting  powders,  ui,  309 
naphthalene  in,  in.  247 
in  tar  oils,  ix.  270 
ethers,  in,  294 
formation  of,  m,  289 
moist,  colour  change  in,  in,  293 
properties  of,  in,  291 
reaction  of,  with  bromine,  in,  298 
solubility  of,  in,  292 
sulphonates,  m,  395 
and  phenyl  sulphates,  distinction  between, 
in,  400 
sulphonic  adds,  in,  393 
estimation  of.  in,  396 
reactions  of.  in.  396 
tozicological  examination  for,  in,  303 
use  of.  in  disinfectanta.  in,  308.  332 
and  wood-tar  creoaote,  distinctions  between. 
III.  358 
Phenol-2  :  4-disulphonic  adds,  in,  397 
Phenolic  disinfecting  liquids,  in,  331 

analysis  of,  in,  332 
Phtfnolphtfaaldn,  in,  547*  548;  v,  263.  282 
formation  of,  nx,  545 
as  an  indicator,  n.  550 
for  alkaloids,  vi,  z8x 
and  its  salts,  structure  of,  ni,  54^ 
test  for  blood,  vin.  525 
Phenolpolysulphonic  adds,  ux,  39l 
Phenols,  in.  287;  ix,  270 

behaviour  of.  towards  teravalent  titaninm. 

IX,  372 
bensoates  of.  ni.  395 
classification  of,  m,  287 
colour  reactions  ci,   with  ddoroform  and 

alkali,  iii,  297 
detection  of,  in  essential  oil,  iv,  226  "^ 

with  Millon's  reagent,  m,  296 
dihydric    See  Dihydroxyb^nMemts. 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  254 
astimation  of,  iv.  226. 
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Phenols,  Mttmatioii  of,  sc,  369 

in  creosote  sheep  dips,  iii,  321 
in  essential  oils,  cc  337 
in  soap,  11,  436;  in,  334 
by  the  use  of  sodamide,  iii,  303 
higher,  in  wood-preserving  oils,  oc.  271 
monohydric,  ux,  aS? 

and  alcohols  of  the  bensyl  series,  distinc- 
tion between,  in,  a88 
and  phenolic  ethen  in  essential  oils,  iv,  354, 

3S7 
separation  of,  in  wood-tar  creosote,  in,  35 1 
sulphonated.  in,  393 
Phenol-o-sulphonic  acid,  in,  393,  394,  396 
Phenol-m-sulphonic  acid,  in,  393,  395,  396 
Phenol-^-solphonic  add,  ui,  393f  395t  39^ 

estimation  of,  in,  396;  DC,  279 
Phenosafranine,  v,  338 
Phenoxides,  in,  393 
Phenyl  acetylsalicylatew  XHf  SOS 
bensoate,  in,  395 
brown,  v,  610 
dnnamate,  ux,  439 
hydrogen   sulphate.    See  Pfunyl  iulphmrk 

acid. 
salicylate.    See  Salol, 
violet,  V,  604 
Phenylacetamide.     See  AettcniUde. 
^-Phenyl-acrylic  add.    See  Cinnamic  add. 
Phenylalanine,  vn,  358 

separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  vin,  37 
/^Phenylallyl  alcohol,  in,  439 
Phenylamine  black  T,  v,  564 
Phenyl-a-amino-propionic     add.    See     Pkmtyl- 

alanins. 
Phenylaniline,  vi,  88,  95 
Phenyl-anilinomauveine,  v,  337 
x-Phenyl-3:3-dtmflthylpyTaaolone.        See    Anii- 

pyriue. 
Phenylene  black  4  B,  ▼•  564 
brown,  v,  163.  z66,  458 
blue,  V.  34X 
Phenylene-diamines,  YU  105,  xo6 
^•Phenylene  diamine,  v,  306 

hydrochloride  test  for  blood,  vni,  535 
^Phenylethytamine  as  a  putrefaction  product, 

VII,  346 
Phenylformic  add.    See  Benaoic  acid,  in,  404 
Phenylhydrasides,  vi,  33 
Phenylhydradne,  vi,  30 
detection  of,  vi.  33 
estimation  of,  vx,  34 
reaction  of,  with  sugars,  vi,  33 
Phenylhydrasine-nitioi>russide  test  for  fonnalde- 

hyde,  influence  of  vanillin  on.  i,  360 
Phenyl-methylketone.    See  Acttopkemme. 
1-3  Phenyl-methylpjrrasolone,  vi,  36 
I^Phenylnaphthalene,  reactions  of,  with  metallic 

chlorides,  in,  377 
Phenylnaphthylamine,  in,  373 
PhenylnaphthyUmide,    detection    of,    in   crude 

anthracene,  in,  383 
Phenylnaphthylimids,  in,  373 
Phenylpyraxolones,  vi,  36 


Phenylsulpluric  add,  m,  399 
Phenyl-urethane,  vi,  87;  Vii,  387 
Philadelphia  yellow  G,  v,  363 
Phlobaphenes,  v,  9,  10 

value  of,  in  tanning,  v,  83 
PhloroglttdnoU  in,  535;  v»  12,  X3 

reactions  of,  v,  51 

test  of  the  purity  of,  i,  401 
for  formaldehyde,  X,  358 
Phlorogludnol-carbozylic  add,  in,  53$ 

tannins,  detection  of,  v,  is 
Phlozin,  V,  304,  306,  450,  463,  540 

3  B,  V,  546 

P.  V.  397.  304 

TA,  V,  397.  306 
Phosphates,  estimation  of,  in  nulk  sugar,  vrn,  306 
Phosphine,  v,  363.  368, 457, 461, 468,  473.  578 

II,  N,  P,  V,  363 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Phoq»homolybdic  add  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids, 

VI,  187 
Phosphoprotdns,  vin,  3St  74 

and  nudeoprotdns,  distinction  between,  viii, 

71 
Phosphorus,  detection  of,  i,  63 
estimation  of,  i,  63 
in  egg*yolk,  vin,  438 
in  meat,  vin,  398 
Phosphotungstic  add  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids, 

VI,  188 
Photographic  flash  powderOt  flXi  617 
Phthalanil,  ni,  543 
Phthaldns,  in,  545 

detection  of,  v,  445 
of  phenols,  v,  398 
o-Phthsdic  acid,  in,  54a 

commercial,  in,  544 
estimation  of,  in,  545 
test  for  impurities  in,  in,  545 
Fhthalic  adds,  isomeric,  difference  between,  xn, 

541 

anhydride,  xn,  544 

oxide,  in,  544 
Phthalide,  ni,  506 
Phthalimide,  in,  544 
Phulwara  butter,  xi,  7  it  xS7 
Phylloporphyrin,  viii,  556 
Phylloxra,  use  of  xantiiater  against,  i,  340 
Physostigma  seeds,  assay  of,  vn,  37 
Physostigmine,  vn,  34;  xx,  536 

bensoate,  vn,  39 

hydrofaromide,  vn,  39 

salicylate,  vn,  39 

sulphate,  vn,  3S 
Phsrsostigmol,  xx,  537 
Physovenine^  vii,  30 
Phsrtosterol,  n,  487 

and  cholesterol,  sepamtion  of,  n,  491 

effect  of  exposure  to  air  on  the  melttng  point 
of,  II,  4^9 
of  feeding  antmals  on,  n,  489 

estimation  of,  n,  489 

Hesse's  n,  493 

isolation  of,  n,  489 
.    presenoe  of  in  calabar  beans  and  peas,  xx,  484 
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Phyto8terol«  separatton  of ,  from  allied  tubetances 
of  higher  melting  point,  ii,  493 
substances  analogous  to,  ii«  487.  488,  494 
IMira-Phytostero],  11,  488 
Phytosterolins,  ix«  545 
Phytosterols,  classification  of.  u,  48s*  486 
Picene,  iir.  271 

behaviour  of,  with  bensol  dilocide.  m.  280 
Pichurim  bean  oil,  iv,  453 
Picolines.  vi,  zs9,  14a 
Picolinic  add,  vi,  146 

as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids,  VI.  X87 
Piciolonates,  amino-acid,  DC,  56a 
Picrates,  in,  585 

Picric  acid,  iii,  576;  v,  xaa.  xaSt  457f  46a.  576 
adulteration  of,  in.  58a 
and  naphthol  yellow,  distinction  between. 

V,  ia6 
commercial,  ni.  58a 
compounds  of,  with  solid  hydrocarbons,  in, 

874 
detection  of,  m,  578,  585;  v,  ia3 
in  beer,  in,  581 
in  commercial  iodoform,  i.  383 
estimation  of,  ill,  578;  v.  133 
dinitrophenol  in,  in,  583 
by  means  of  acridine,  vi,  164 
solubility  of,  v,  ia3 
use  ctf,  as  a  test  for  alkaloids,  vi,  x86 
Picrocrodn,  v,  419 
Picrol,  in,  339 
Picrotin,  vxi,  160 
Picrotoxide,  vu,  x6i 
Picrotoxin,  vii,  160 
Picrotozinin,  vu,  x6x 
Pigment  brown.    See  Somdan  hramtu 
Pigments,  v,  623 

Pilocarpidine  and  its  salts.  Vix.  St 
Pilocarpine,  vii,  51  « 

constitution  of,  vil.  5*  < 

estimation  of.  vn.  53 
sal  to  of,  VII,  51 
<fo-Pilocarpine,  vii,  52 
Pilosine,  DC,  537 

constitution  of,'  xx,  539 
physiological  action  oC.  DC.  540 
salta  of,  IX,  538 
Pnosanine,  nc,  538 

ohysiological  action  of.  IX.  540 
salta  of,  DC  539 
Pimaric  add,  iv,  5,  aa 
Pimento  oil,  iv.  344,  349.  asU  377t  453 

detection  of,  in  bay  oil,  iv,  3x5 
Pimento-leaves,  oil  of.  xv,  378 
Pimpinella  oil,  iv,  453 
Pineapple  flavor,  composition  of.  x.  ajS 
Pine-bark,  analjrsis  of,  v,  xoa 
Pinene,  iv.  x68,  X79 

constitution  of,  IV.  185 
hydrochloride,  iv.  x8x 

constitution  of,  xv,  185 
in  lemon  oil,  nr,  356 
nitrosochloride,  rv,  x8a 
Pine-needle  oils,  iv,  349.  378,  453;  R,  379 

table  of  characters  of  varieties  of,  iv,  380 


Pinenes,  isomeric  ix,  324 
Pine-nut  oil.  11,  70,  151;  DC.  139 
Kney  tallow,  11,  71,  187 
Pink,  aniline,  v,  393 

xo  B,  rosophenine,  v,  55a 

Casan.    See  under  C^smi. 

eosin  salmon,  v,  a95 

new,  V,  a97.  304 

R.  algole,  V,  536 
Pitioresinol,  IV,  3 
Piperssine,  vi,  141 ;  vxx.  X97 

hirdrates,  vn.  X99 

hydrochloride,  vxi.  aoo 

picrate,  vn,  aoo 

urate,  vn,  aoo 
Pipeiic  add,  vn,  56 
Piperidine,  vi,  141;  vn,  56 

and  pyridine,  distinction  between,  vx.  X4J 
Piperine,  vu,  54 

estimation  of  in  p^yper,  vxi,  6z 
Piperitone.  iv.  34a 
Piperonal,  in,  513*  5^3 

in  vanilla,  in,  5x8 
Pilieronylic  add,  in,  5x3 
Pipitzahuac  add,  v,  a30 
Pitayo  bark,  vx,  480 
Pitch,  coal-tar.    See  Coal-4ar  pUdu 

land,  composition  of,  in,  6a 

petroleum.    See  PtttcUum  pitch. 

water  gas,    in.  a3 
Pittosporum  oil,  xv.  453 
Pittsburg  flux,  xii,  94 
Piturine,  vi,  aa9 

and  nicotine,  identity  of,  oc  48a 
Plant  cellulosea.    See  CMmkues,  pImmL 
Plants,  analysis  of,  i.  446.  450 

detection  ci  alkaloids  in,  vi,  171 
berberine  in.  vi,  555 

estimation  of  amino-oompoands  in.  vn,  ajj 
aspaiagine  in,  vn,  a37 
berberine  in.  vx.  556 
moisture  in,  i,  445 
total  nitrogen  in,  I,  445 

extracts  of.  estimation  of  carbohydrates  tn. 
IX,  64 
partition  of  nitrogen  in,  ix.  6x6 

iMiation  of  ledthin  from,  vn,  a83 

proteins  of,  vxn,  93 
estimation  of,  i,  445;  vxxi,  5a 

proidmate  analjrsis  of.  I.  445 
Flasteins,  vni,  495 

Plaster  of  Paris,  detection  of  in  bread,  i.  460 
Platinic  chloride,  use  of  as  a  reageot  for  alkaloids. 

VI,  X96 
Platinoeyanides.  vn.  533 

Platinum,  detection  of  in  organic  sufastanoes,  t«  63 
Plush,  analysis  of,  vm,  650 
Pluto  black  PR.  v.  564 

brown,  v,  6x6 

orange,  v,  6x6 
G.  V,  584 
Podocatpic  add.  xv,  5 
Poirrier's  orange  I,  v.  X37 

II,  v,  137 

III,  v.  138 
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Poirriers    soluble    blue    m    an   indicator,    in, 

PoivTette,  vii,  68 
Poke  berry,  v.  637 
PoUurimeter,  Hilger,  I,  5a 

Lfturent't,  i,  42 

lippich't,  I,  4a,  4S 

Mitecherlich,  x,  50 
Polarimetert,  i,  41,  307 

comparison  of  scales  of  varioiaB,  x,  53 

preparation  of  reagents  for,  i,  308 
sugar  solution  for,  x,  309 

ring-shadow,  x,  50 

table  comparing  various,  i,  308 

use  of,  I,  45 
Pdyarxo-colottring  matters.     See  under  CoUmrint 

matters. 
Polychromine,  V,  540 

B,  V,  X98 
Polygalic  add,  vn,  xa8 
Polymethylenes,  iz,  336 
Polypeptides,  viii,  17.  35.  476 

obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  protsiiis,  vxix, 

471 
Polysaccharides,  x,  386 
Polyterpenes,  xv,  X05.  163.  X87 
Pomegranate  alkaloids,  vi,  930;  vn,  49 
estimation  of,  vi,  231 
bark,  assay  of,  vxi,  50 
rind,  analysia,  of,  v,  67 
reactions  of,  v,  50 
Pomegranate-tannin,  v,  7 
Pomona  green,  v,  a59t  378 
Ponceau,  add,  v,  152 
anisidine,  vx.  148 
B.  v,  X70 
4  BG,  y,  136.  Z30 
G,  v^  ISO 
aG.  V,  X48 
R.  V,  X59.  459 
a  R,  V,  X48,  459 

3R.  V,  X48.  X50,  x6i,  453;  xz,  453 
separation  of  from  the  other  colouring  mat> 
ters  in  meat  products,  vxu,  383 
8  R.  erythiin,  X.  v,  x68 
6  R,  y,  isa.  548 

3  RB,  y,  170 

4  RB,  y,  x6o,  z68 
6  RB,  V,  x6o,  170 
RT,  y,  xso 

5  extra,  y,  z6x,  i6a,  170 
SS  extra  v,  z6x,  i6a,  z6t 
xylidene,  v,  451 

Poplar,  giucoeides  of,  yn,  99 
Poppy  a  G,  V,  58a 

a  R.  3  R.  V,  548 
Poppyseed  oil,  n.  70,  zsa;  oc*  X39 

change  of  composition  of,  on  expoeuru  to  air, 

n.  345 
commercial,  xx,  iS2 
detection  of,  in  aradixs  oil,  n,  loz 

olive  oil,  XI,  zi8 

sesame  oU,  ix,  146 

walnut-otl,  IX,  158 
fatty  adds  from,  xx,  152 


Pcppyseed  oil,  sesame  oil  in,  xx,  isa 
uses  ci,  II,  X5a 
varieties  of,  ix,  130 
Popular  oil,  iv,  454 
Populin,  vn,  zoo 
Pork,  canned,  vux,  337 

composition  of,  vixx,  a70 
Porphyroxine,  vx,  403 
in  opium,  vx,  4x0 
Porpoise  oil,  ix,  67,  73«  330 
constants  for,  xx,  331 
valeric  add  from,  xx,  330 
Pot  curare,  vi,  477 
Potable  spirits,  i,  187 
analyses  of,  X,  aoo 
detection  of  sulphates  in,  x.  Z99 

tannin  in,  x,  199 
estimation  of  adds  in,  x,  X95 
aldehydes  in,  x,  197 
esters  in,  x,  Z95 
furfural  in,  i,  196 
higher  alcohola  in,  x,  187 

by  the  Allen-Marquardt  method,  i,  z88 
RAse-Hersfdd  method,  i.  191 
sulphuric  add  method,  i,  192 
non-volatile  residue,  in,  i,  198 
Potassium  acetate,  i,  506 
commercial,  i,  506 
antimonyl  oxalate,  x,  554 
tartrate,  x,  553 

crude,  estimation  of  antimony  in,  i,  554 
bensoate,  xix,  414 
carbonyl-ferrocyanide,  vii,  53a 
oobalticyanides,  vil.  533 
copper  cyanide,  vix,  498 
cyanate,  vii.  537 
cyanide,  vn,  47a 

method  for  the  estimation  of  formaldehyde 
X,  a6z 
a  :  6-  diiode-phen6t-4-sulphDnate,  in,  398 
diiodoreeordnol  monoeulphonate.    SeePkrsl. 
dinitro-oHttapbthol-Bttlidionic  add*  V,  za7 
ferric  tartrate,  i,  553 
ferricyanide,  vn,  534 

estimation  of,  vxi,  538 
ferrocyanide,  vix,  503 

estimation  of,  vn,  511 
gold  cyanides,  vn.  499 
hydrogen  tartrate,  i,  55X 

effect  of  some  adds  and  salts  on  the 

solubility  of.  x,  55  x 
estimation   of    in    argol    by    Oulmaa's 
method,  i,  545 
ttfmte,  vii,  378 
indoxyl  sulphate,  vn,  a55 
mercuric  iodide  as  a  reagent  for  alkaldds, 

vx,  191 
myronate.    See  Siniprin, 

oleate,  xx,  4x0 

oxalates,  x,  531 

permanganate,  use  of  as  a  reagent  for  alka* 

loids.  vx,  X97 
phenoxide,  in,  393 
phenyl-sulphate,  in,  400 
picrate,  in,  585 
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Potawrinm  pUtmocyaoide  vu«  534 

selenocyanide,  vii.  556 

silver  cyanide,  vii.  498 

sodium  tartrate.  I,  55a 

tartrates,  i.  55  z 

thiocarbimide,  vii.  547 

thiocyanate  vii,  545 

iso-thiocyaoate,  vn.  547 

urate,  vii.  379 

zanthate,  preparation  of.  i,  940 

sine  cyanide,  vii,  476.  497 
Potato,  alkaloids  of,  vn.  89 
poisoning  by,  vii.  93 

stsrch,  I.  41a,  414 

estimation  of  wster  in.  i,  435 
Potatoes,  estimation  of  starch  in.  i.  436 
Poultry.  VIII,  4a6 

cold  storage  of,  vm,  438 

composition  of,  vin,  a70,  4a6 
Poutet's  elaidin  test  for  fixed  oils,  n,  39 
Prager  aliisarin  yellow  G,  R.  v,  154 
Preserves,  detection  of  gelatin  in,  vui,  593 
Primerose  i  ralcohol  DH.  v,  304 
Primrose,  v,  447 

soluble,  V.  a96 

spirit,  V.  a97 
Primula,  v,  ayS 
Primuline.  v.  37it  468 

base.  V,  463 

red,v.  540 

orange,  v,  578 

yellow,  v,  578 
Printing  blue,  v.  337t  3^^ 

H,  R.  B,  V,  327 
Prolamin  of  oats.  vxit.  107 

of  nre.  vm.  108 
Prolamines,  vm,  34*  94 
Proline,  vn,  357 

separation  of.  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  proteins,  viii.  as 
Proof  spirit.  I.  XIX 

calculation  of  the  x>eroentage  of.  by  weight  or 
volume,  to  the  corresponding  percentage 
of  alcohol.  I.  133 
Propenyl  dinitrate,  in,  574 

phenols  in  essential  oils.  iv.  390 
colour  reactions  of,  iv,  399 
Propionates,  i,  533 
Propionic  acid,  i.  53a 

sepantion  of,  from  its  lower  homologues.  x, 

533 

Piopyl-acetic  add,  i,  534 

<Jo-Propylacetic  acid,  i,  534 

N-Propylamine  as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn.  353 

Protamines,  vili,  33,  9^ 

Protase,  vin.  390 

Protein  digestion  products,  vni.  467 

estimation  of  amiao-nitrogen  in.  by  the 
formaldehyde  titration  method,  vin, 
488 
by  the  nitrons  add  process,  vxn,  486 
of  nitrogen  in,  vm,  481 
examination  of,  viii,  476,  481 
nomenclature    and    characterisation    of, 
vxn,  47X 


Protein  digestion  products,  preparation  of,  vni, 
469.  480 
hydrolysis,  estimation  of  aspartic  and  glu- 
tamic adds  in,  DC,  593 

products  of,  vin.  689 

quantitative  measurement  of.  vni,  9 

separation  of  diamino  adds,  formed  by, 
vin.  38 
Proteins,  vin,  17 

Adamldewics  reaction  for,  vxn,  40 
Alm^n's  reagent  for,  vxn,  37 
amino-adds  in,  vn,  370 

formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of,  vin,  18 
animal,  taUe  of  the  chief,  vnx,  90 
barley,  vin,  103 
Bial's  modification  of  the  ordnol  reaction 

for,  vxn,  41 
biological  differentiation  of,  vxn,  90 
biuret  test  for,  vni,  39 
in  cereals,  i,  453 
chemical  constants  of,  vnx,  79 
dassification  of,  viii,  33 
coagulable,  estimation  of  in  the  form  of  a 

coagulum,  vui,  54 
coagulation  of,  vin,  54 

temperature  of,  vxn.  77 
colour  reactions  of,  vin,  38 
conjugated,  vxn,  34,  70 
crystalline,  prepaxation  of,  vnx,  67 
detection  oi,  viii,  35 

determination  of  the  add  and  basic  fttiio> 
tions  of,  VIII,  88 

of  the  Hausmann  numbers  of,  vm,  80 

of  the  sulphur  content  of,  vm,  79 
of  egg,  VIII,  433 

empirical  composition  of,  vin,  79 
Bsbach's  reagent  for,  vui,  38 
estimation  of,  in  the  absence  of  other  nitrog^ 
enous  products,  vm.  48    * 

by  adsorption  by  colloids,  vm.  57 

by  the  dialysed  ferric  hydroxide  method, 
VIII,  58 

by  the  gum-mastic  method,  viu,  58 

hydrolysis  products  of,  vm,  80 

nitrogen  in  hydrolysis  products  of,   by 
Van  Slyke's  methods,  vm,  83 

of  phosphorus  in,  vxn,  80 

by  predpitation,  vm,  53 

in  the  presence  of  other  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts, vm,  50 

of  the  reactive  amino  groups  in,  vxn,  89 

•  carboxylic  groups  in,  vm,  89 

by  Stutser's  process,  vm,  51 

in  urine,  by  Devoto's  method,  vm.  s6 
by  Bsbach's  method,  vm,  5< 
examination  of,  vm.  59 
extraction  of,  vin,  41,  59 
gold  number  of,  vm,  77 
and  gums,  distinction  between  i,  439 
Hedin's  reagent  for.  vnx.  37 
identification  of  individual,  vm,  75 
of  leguminous  seeds,  vm,  1x0 
in  living  musde,  vxn,  a79 
maiae,  vm,  xo6 
malt,  vm,  103 
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Proteinfl  of  milk.    See  ttoder  MUh  proteins. 

Millon's  reagent  for,  vin,  3S 

Molecolar  weight  of,  vxii,  77 

Molisch-Udranaky  test  for,  Viii,  40 

of  oats.  VIII,  107 

of  oil  seeds,  viii,  zo8 

optical  rotation  of,  vin,  77 

physical  constants  of.  viii,  75 

plant,  viii,  93 

extraction  of,  vin,  95 

polypeptides  obtained  by  the  hydrolyns  of, 
viii,  471 

reactions  of.  viii,  35 

refractive  indices  of  solutions  of.  vin.  79 

Reichl's  test  for,  viii,  40 

Rhode's  test  for,  viii,  40 

of  rice,  vin,  107 

of  rye,  viii,  107 

separation  of  the  amino-adds  formed  by  the 
hydrolysis  of,  viii,  ai 
by  precipitation  with  salts,  vin,  64 
from   the  soltttions  in  various  solvents, 
viii,  63 

wheat,  vni,  96 
Proteoclastic  enxymee.    See  under  Enwymes. 
Proteoses,  viii,  476 

examination  of,  vui,  48a 

of  malt,  VIII,  104 

wheat,  VIII.  98 
Protocatechuic  acid,  in,  511 

homologues  of,  in.  513 

reactions  of,  v,  51 
Protogelatose,  vin,  598 
Protopine.  vi,  354.  364.  367,  404 
Protoveratridine,  vii.  8a.  88 
Protoveratrine,  vii,  8a,  87 
Pmlaorasin,  vii.  loa 
Prune,  v.  345,  461 

pure,  V.  344,  350 
Prussian  blue,  vii.  506,  588 

estimation  of.  vii,  six 
in  weighted  silk,  vin,  6S9 

soluble,  vii,  536 
Psychotrine,  vii,  41;  ac,  S44 

salts  of,  iz,  544 
Ptomaine  poisoning,  viii,  3aa 
Ptomaines,  vii,  341 

arsenical,  vix,  355 

classification,  of,  vii,  344 

physiological  action  of,  vii,  343 

table  of,  viu,  3^3 
Pulegol,  XV,  a8i 

i«o-Pulegol,  formation  of.  from  citronellal,  XV.  269 
Pulegone,  iv,  aiz 
Pulfrich's  refractometer,  i,  as 

use  of,  in  estimating  sugars,  x,  316 
Pulp,  mechanical  or  ground  wood,  ix,  86 

■olphite.    See  StilpkiU  ptUp, 

wood.    See  Wood-pulp. 
Pomilio  oil,  iv,  379 
Pumilone,  DC,  37a 
Pumpkin  seed  oil,  n,  70,  X4X 
Punicine,  vx,  a30 
Pure  blue,  v,  asa 

soluble  blue,  v,  590 


Purine  bases,  vix.  320;  k,  595 
estimation  of,  vii.  3a5 

in  urine,  vii,  3a8 
identification  of  microchemically,  DC,  5^5 
isolation  of,  vii,  338 

separation  of,  by  means  of  cuprous  salts, 
vii,  334 
derivatives,  vi,  579 
Purple,  brilliant.    See  under  BrWiant. 
ethyl.    See  under  Ethyl. 
Hessian.    See  under  Hessian. 
Perkins,  v,  324 
regina,  v,  a8a,  454.  461,  606 
thiogene,  v,  380 
Purpurin,  v,  aii,  az8.  542 

and  alizarin,  distinction  between,  v,  915 
Purrfc,  VII,  395 
Putrefaction,  vn,  34a 
Putrescine.  vil,  347 
Putrine,  VII,  354 
Pyraoonine,  vi,  265 
Pyraconitine,  vi,  365;  DC.  487 
Pyramidol  brown,  v,  196 
Pyramidone.  vi,  47 

detection  of.  DC,  471 
antipyrine  in,  vx,  49 
in  urine,  vi.  49 
Pyramine  orange,  v,  188 

R.  V,  S54 
Pyrasine  yellow  GG,  v,  586 
PyraxoUnes,  vi,  35         ^ 
Pyrasolone  colouring  matters.    See  under  Colomt' 

f'fic  matters. 
Pyraaolones.  vi,  35 
Pyrene.  in.  267,  369 

behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  m,  280 
with  chromic  acid,  in,  379 
with  metallic  chlorides,  in,  277 
compound  of,  with  picric  acid,  nx,  a75 
effect  of  solvents  on,  in,  274 
oil.    See  Bagasses  oil. 
Pyrethrum  oil,  xv,  454 
Pyridine,  vi,  ia9,  131 
bases,  vi,  ia8 
estimation  of,  in  creosote  sheep  dips,  nx, 

31S 
preparation  of,  vi,  130 

carboxylic  acids,  vi.  14s 

commercial,  vi.  139 

derivatives,  vn.  X9S 

detection  of,  vi,  136 
in  ammonium  salts.  DC,  475 
in  liquor  ammonii  caustici,  IZ,  475 

dicSrboxylic  acid.  vi.  146 

estimation  of,  vi.  137 
in  ammonia,  vi.  138 
in  presence  of  ammonia,  cc.  475 

homologues  of,  vi.  14a 

hydrochloride,  v.  134 

monocarboxylic  acids,  vi.  145 

picfate,  VI.  135 

and  piperidine,  distinction  between,  vi,  142 

platinichloride,  vi,  134 

salts  of,  VI,  134 

tricarboxylic  acids,  vi,  147 
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Pyxocatechixi,  iix,  340 
Pyrodine,  vi,  33 
Pyrosallic  acid,  in,  535 
PyiogalloU  III,  535 

carboxylic  acid,  in,  525 
-  and  catechol,  distinction  between,  ni,  341 

colour  reaction  of,  with  chloroform  and  alkali, 
III,  apS 

dimethyl  ether,  xii,  539 

and  gallic  and  gallotannic  acids,  distixictions 
between,  nx,  530 

monacetate,  in,  538 

reactions  of,  v,  51 

triacetate,  in,  539  . 
Pyrogene  black,  v,  377 

blues,  V,  378 

brown  D,  v,  380 
4  R,  V,  6x8 

ctttch  R,  V,  6x8  *      . 

dark  green  3  B,  3  G,  v,  574 

green  B.  PB,  PP,  a  G,  3  G.  v,  380 

greys,  v,  37S 

indigo,  V,  378,  600 

olive  N,  V,  376 

orange  O,  V,  6x8 

yellow  M,  v,  376 
Pyrol  black  B,  v,  566 

brown  G,  v,  6x8 
Pyroligneous  acid,  i,  491 ;  ix,  96 

composition  of,  x,  491 

determination  of  the  strength  of,  x,  49s 

percentage  of  acetic  acid  in,  x.  49a 
Pyroligmte  of  iron,  i,  5x1 
Pyronaphtha,  in,  46,  xx8 
Pyrone  and  its  dyettuffs,  v,  386 
Pyronine,  v,  461 

and  its  derivatives,  v,  a88 

B,  V,  389.  306,  548 

G,  V,  a88,  306,  468 
Pyrosin  B,  v,  996,  304 

J.  V,  304 
Pyrotin  R  PC  v,  548 

R,  R  O.  V,  15a 
Pyrrole,  vx,  148 

and  indole,  distinction  between,  iz,  476 

blue,  VI,  X48 
«-Pyrrolidine-carbozylic  acid.    See  JVoUm. 


Quadri-urates.  vix,  373 

formation  of,  in  gouty  subjects,  vii,  380 
Quassia  and  hops,  method  for  «iU*ingnithing  be- 
tween, in  beer,  x,  x6i 
Quebrachitannic  add,  v.  7 
Quebracho,  v,  38;  DC.  398,  400 
adulteration  of,  v,  X04.  398 
decomposition  products  of,  v,  55 
extract,  analysis  of,  v,  67.  xoa;  ix,  398, 400 
detection  of,  v,  44 
mangrove  in.  ix.  398 
reactions  of.  v,  47 
Quercetin.  v,  413,  469 


Quercitannic  acid,  ▼,  7,  34 
anhydrides  of,  v.  35 
and  gallotaimic  acid,  distinctions  between, 

▼.25 

Querdtannin,  v,  34 
Querdtnm,  v,  408.  413,  634.  637 
bark,  v,  578 
reactioni  of,  v,  46 
QuiUaia  sapotozin,  vn,  137 
gluootides  of,  vn,  taj 
QuiUaic  acid,  vn,  127 
Quinaldine,  vi,  155 
Quinalgen,  vx,  159 
Quinamine,  vi,  499,  536 

and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vi.  514 
Quinaphthalene,  v,  456 
Quinaseptol,  nx,  403 
Quinaaolines,  vi.  160 
Quinetnm.  vt,  485 
Quinic  acid,  vx,  483 
Quinidne,  vx,  500,  543 

and   amorphous   alkaloids,    distinction    be- 
tween, vx.  545 
Quinidine,  vx,  500,  535 

and  quinine,  distinction  between,  vi.  514 
dnchonine  aad  dnchonidine,  separation  of, 

vx.  495 
detection  of.  in  quinine  sulphate,  vf,  533 
sulphate,  vx.  535 
Quinine,  vx,  500,  507 

add  hydrobromid  of,  vi,  538 

hydrochlorid  of,  vx.  5^8 
ammoniated  tincture  of.  vx.  533 
anhydrous,  xz,  5x6 
carbonats,  vx,  5*9 
chromate,  vx,  539 

and  other  cinchona  alkaloids,  distinction  be- 
tween. VI,  514 
citrate,  vx,  531 

of  iron  and,  VI,  S3i 
constitution  of,  vi,  503 
detection  of,  vx,  5x0;  k,  516 
dihydrochloride,  vx,  538;  ix,  517 
estimation  of,  vx,  5x1;  ix,  5x6 

in  cinchona  bark,  vi,  490,  496 
formate,  ix,  51S 
l^ycerophosphate,  ix,  518 
hsrepatJiite  test  for,  vi,  5x3 
hydrobfomides,  vi.  s<t 
bjrdrochloride,  vx,  $rr;  ix,  sz7 
aad  morphine,  seperation  of.  vx,  5x1 
oxalate,  vx,  599 
salicylate,  in,  49s 
salts  of.  vx,  5x4;  oc  8X7 
separation  of,  from  othar  dnchona  •iVft^r^r. 

IX.  5X6 
Specific  rotation  of,  ix.  478 
and  strychnine,  separation  of,  vx.  461 ;  xx,  5x8 
sulphate,  vx,  5x5;  K.  Si7 

aal,  detection  of  other  alkaloids  in, 
vx,  5x8 
of  cinchonidine  in,  vx,  5ao.  533 
of  dnchonine  in,  vi,  53^,  535 
of  cupreine  in,  vx.  532 
of  quinidine  in,  vt,  saa 
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Ottinine.  oommercial.  examination  of,  vi<  sx7 
optical  aiaay  of,  vi,  534 
Kemer  teat  for,  vi,  sao;  s.  5x7 
synthetic  tsomen  of,  vi,  S03 
tannate.  vi,  529 
tartrate,  vi,  530 
thalleioqtun  test  for,  vx,  5x1 
tincture  of,  vi.  533 

ammoniated,  vx,  533 
valerate,  vi,  539 
wine  of,  vi,  533 
Qninoidlne,  vi,  543 
Quinol,  III.  335.  336,  339 

colour  reaction  of,  with  chloroform  and  alkali, 
III.  29S 
QttinoUne,  vi.  150 

antiseptics  and  antipyretics  from,  vx,  156 

blue,  V.  359;  vi.  IS3 

colouring    matters.     See    under    CoUmHng 

matters. 
commercial,  vx,  154 
estimation  of,  vx,  154 
reactions  of,  vx,  153 
red,  V.  359.  366.  448 
salts  of.  VI,  153 

Skraup's  preparation  of,  vx,  151 
yellow.  V,  360,  457,  468.  S76;  vx,  ISS 
spirit  soluble,  V,  366 
8  (water  soluble),  v,  366 
water-soluble,  v,  360 
Qninolinic  acid,  vi,  146 
^Oui<^oUphthalein,  ui,  546,  547 
Oninone,  iii.  339 
Quinophthalone,  v,  366;  vx,  155 
Qainosol,  vi.  x6o 
Quinovic  acid,  vi,  483 
Quinovin,  vx,  483 


Racemic  acid,  x,  536 

in  tartaric  acid  liquors,  x,  541 

tartaric  and  mesotartaric  acids,  separation  of, 
I.  550 
Radish  seed  oil,  11,  69.  i3x 
Raffinose  in  yeast,  x.  313 
Raffinose,  detection  of,  in  the  presence  of  sucrose, 

1,3x4 
estimation  of,  xx,  s^»  635 

of  cane  sugar  in  the  presence  of,  i,  313,  569 
hydrolysis  of,  x,  397 
Ragweed  oil,  iv,  454 
Rangoon  tar,  lii,  44 
Rape  oil,  11,  69.  iM 

adulteration  of,  xi,  135,  137 
arachidic  acid  in,  ix,  133 
Black  Sea,  11.  130,  131 
blown.  II.  363 

commercial,  assay  of,  11,  135 
composition  of,  11,  133 
constants  of.  11.  69.  134 

for  varieties  of  crude  Indian.  11,  134,  X36 
and  cottonseed  oil.  distinction  between,  n 

370 
crude,  properties  of.  11,  X33 


Rape  oil,  detection  of,  in  aracbis  oil,  n,  103 
cameline  oil  in,  n,  133 
cottonseed  oil  in,  ix,  130 
fish  oil  in,  n,  130 
hedge-mustard  oil  in,  xi,  130 
linseed  oil  in,  11,  X30 
in   olive   oil    by    Tortelli    and    Portine's 

method,  xz,  131 
ravison  oil  in,  xx,  130 
train  oil  in,  xx,  X30 
effect  of  blowing  on.  n,  367 
extraction  of,  n,  X33 
fatty  acids  from,  11.  134,  139 
flash  point  of,  xx,  139 
free  acid  in,  u,  xo 
group,  n,  65,  69.  X30 
Halphen's  colour  test  with,  11,  139 
iodine  value  of,  xi,  X38 
MaumenA's  thermal  value  of,  n,  X38 
oleo-refractometer  value,  11.  44,  134 
oxidation  test  for  the  purity  of,  xx,  139 
refined,  j>roperties  of,  n,  xto 
saponification  value  of,  11,  xa8 
solidifying  point  of,  xx,  133 
specific  gravity  of,  11,  137 
unsaponifiable  matter  from.  11.  139 
Valenta*s  acetic  acid  test  for.  11.  139 
viscosity  of.  ii,  X38 
effect  of  temperature  on.  iix,  148,  149 
Raspberry  flavor,  x,  335 
Ratanhia«tannin,  v.  7 
Ratanhy  root,  analysis  of,  v,  67 
Rational  hjrdrometer,  x,  9 
Ravison  oil,  11,  131 

detection  of,  in  rape  oil.  11.  130 
Raw  gnfin,  x,  144 

Rectified  spirit.    See  Spirii  of  win*,  rtetiMd. 
Red,  acid.    See  under  Acid. 

acridine.     See  under  Acridine. 
algole.    See  under  i4/fo<«. 
alizarin.    See  under  Aliaarin. 
alkali.    See  under  Alkali. 
aniline.    See  under  Anilin*. 
anisol,  v,  148,  483 
anthracene.    See  under  Antkractn*. 
apollo,  v,  x$o 
archil,  v,  x6x 
atlas,  V.  153.  548 
asobensene,  v,  x6i 
B.    See  Scmdan  11. 
claret,  v,  540 
erio-chrome,  v,  553 
3  B,  helindone,  v,  536 
O,  rhoduline,  v,  336 
thioindigo,  v,  536 
B  3t  trona,  v,  55a 

3  B,  amido-naphthol.  v.  554 
dianol,  v,  196 

4  B,  chlorantine,  v,  559 
10  B,  triasol.  V,  554 
brilliant.    See  under  BriUiani. 

cabbage,  detection  of  colouring  matter  from* 

in  wines,  i.  x8i 
carmine,  v.  433 
Clayton  cloth,  v,  544 
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Red,  cloth.    See  under  Clotk. 

cochineal.    See  under  Cochineal. 
Congo.    See  under  Congo. 
coralline.    See  Coralline,  red, 
cotton,  V,  193 
cumidine.  v,  548 
dark  thiogene,  v,  380 
diamine.    See  under  Diamine. 
direct.     See  under  Direct, 
eclipse.    See  under  Bclipsa* 
fast.    See  under  Post, 
Q,  ciba,  V,  536 

diamond,  v,  559 
G.  mars,  v,  S50 
^ycin.  V,  xM 
imperial  v,  z^a,  996 
indanthrene.  v,  S36 
janus,  V.  X74 
lead,  use  of ,  as  a  colouring  mattsr  in  sweets, 

I.  358 
Magdala.    See  Magdala  red. 
naphthalene.  V,  33a 
naphthionic,  v,  148 
naphthyl.  v,  334 
naphthylene,  v.  170,  548 

neutral,  v,  321.  334*  548 

new.    See  under  New, 

nitrosamine,  v,  xaa,  194 

oroellin  deep,  v,  zsa 

orchil.    See  under  OrckU, 

oxamine.    See  under  Oxamine, 

palatine.    See  under  Palatine, 

para-nitraniline,  v,  154 

patent  fast,  v,  540 

phenetol.  v.  148 

primuline,  v,  540 

quinoline,  V,  359t  366,  44S 

R,  milling,  v,  546 

S,  cardinal.  V,  340 

SB.  wool,  V,  556 

salmon,  v,  aoo 

sorbins,  v,  550 

St.  Denis,  v,  198,  548 

stilbene,  v,  X96,  548 

toluylene,  v,  449 

tolylene,  v.  3x0,  3ax.  334*  445n46x,  348 

vat.    See  under  Vat, 

victoria,  v,  Z9a 

violet.  5  R  extra,  v.  378 

4  RS,  V.  358,  383,  606 

5  RS,  V.  as8,  383,  606 
xylidine.  v,  159.  548 

Y,  mercerine  wool,  v,  556 
Red-liquor.    See  Aluminium  acetate. 
Reduced  indigo.     See  Indigo  vkiie. 
Reducing  sugars.    See  under  Sugars. 
Redwoods,  V,  43X 

Redwood's   apparatus   for   testing   the  burning 
quality  of  kerosene,  iix,  133 

viscosimeter,  111,  151 
Reed  method  of  filtration  in  testing  tannin  ma- 
terials, V,  79 
Refraction,  i,  33 

double,  I,  41 
Refractometer,  Abba's,  z,  93 


Refractometer,  Immersion,  of  2^iss.  i.  35.  38 

Pulfrich*s.  I,  33 
ReCractometers,  x.  33 
Regina  purple,  v,  383,  454,  461,  606 

violet,  V,  606 
Reichert-Meisal  value  for  fats  and  oils.  11,  33 
Reichert-Meissl-Polenske  method  for  butter,  ix, 

a83.  394 
Remijia  barks,  alkaloids  in,  vi.  546 
Rennet  curd,  vin,  196 
Rennet-ensyme,  viii,  Z3S 

test  for,  VIII,  130 
Rennin,  viii,  9*  n 
Retalgin.  VI,  4$ 
Resenes,  iv,  6 

Rssin  acids,  estimation  of  in  creosote  and  cresylic 
acid  sheep  dips,  iii,  334 

in  resinate  driers,  iv,  35 

and  fMttj  adds,  separation  of.  zi,  77,  395; 
IV,  30.  33.  73 

alcohols.  IV,  3 

esters,  iv.  3.  33 

oiL    See  Rosin  oil. 

soaps.    See  Soaps  reaim. 
Resinate  driers,  iv,  33 

analysis  of.  zv.  35 

estimation  of  free  restn  driecs  in,  iv,  3$ 

tests  for  the  value  of.  nr,  34,  35 
Resinates.  zv.  32 

metallic,  iv,  36 
Resinolic  acids,  iv,  3,  5 
Resinols,  zv.  3 
Resinotannols.  iv.  3.  4 
Resins,  zv.  z;  ix,  310 

acaroid.    See  Acaroid  resins, 

acid  value  of,  zv,  9,  zo.  X3 

analysis  of.  zv,  3 

and  camphors,  separation  of.  zv,  8 

commercial,  iv,  7 

composition  of.  iv,  i 

coniferous,  composition  of,  zv.  80 

detection  of,  in  vanilla  essence,  m,  531 

ciisnntisl  oils,  separation  ot.  iv,  8 

ester  numbers  of,  iv,  10,  za 

examination  of,  iv,  7 

general  characters  of,  nr,  7 

in  hops,  vir,  165,  167 
estimation  of,  vii,  175;  xx,  5S4 

in  india  rubber,  zx,  390 
estimatiott  of,  iv,  tio,  iia 

iodine  absorptions  of.  iv.  I3 

methoxyl  values  of,  zv,  zo,  15 

saponification  value  of,  iv,  10 
Resoflavine  paste,  v,  586 
Resopyrine,  vz,  45 
Resorcin.    See  ResorcinoL 

black,  V.  558 

blue.  V,  344.  346.  463.  588 

brown,  v,  163.  z66 

green.    See  Diniiroresoreinol. 

yellow.  V.  139.  X4a 
Resordnol,  iil.  335.  336.  337 

colour  reaction  of.  with  chloroform  and  alkA 
izz.  398 

commercial,  ni,  339 
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Resordnal  test  for  formaldehyde,  i,  359 

influenoe  of  vanillin  on,  i,  a6o 
Resordnol-azo-benxene.       See    m^Dihydroxy-aaO' 

benttne, 
Reaordnolphthalein,  iix.  546,  S47 
Resonifin,  v,  343 
Retene,  iiz,  367,  370 

behaviour  of,  with  chromic  add,  in,  379 
compound  of,  with  picric  add,  ni,  376 
Reticulin,  viii,  92 
Rfiuniol.  IV,  383 

Res^old's  mercuric  oxide  test  for  acetone,  vii,  403 
Rheonine.  v,  36S,  370 

A,  V,  584 
Rheumatine,  ni,  493 
Rhigolene,  in,  izi 
Rhodamine,  v,  461,  540 

B  or  O,  3  B,  G,  G  extra,  i3  GM.  v,  306 
6  G  extra,  v,  554 
R  add,  V.  554 
8,  V,  301,  306,  468 
Rhodamines,  m,  547;  v,  399 
Rhodine  3  G,  v,  306 
3  G,  V.  304 
13  GP,  V,  308 
Rhodinins,  v,  448 
Rhodinol,  iv,  361,  383 
Rhodium  oil,  iv,  454 
Rhoduline  red  G,  B,  v,  336 

violet,  V,  336 
Rhceadine,  vi,  354*  364t  405 
Rice,  I,  463 

flakes,  composition  of,  i,  464 
flour,  detection  of*  in  flour,  i,  463 
proteins  of,  viii,  107 
starch,  i,  413.  4x6     * 
Ridn,  viii,  X09.  1X0 
Ricinoleic  add,  li,  x6o 

crude,  preparation  of,  from  castor  oil,  n,  z6o 
series  of  adds,  11,  37 1*  374.  376 
Rideal- Walker,  phenol  control.  DC,  377 
Rimini's  method  for  the  estimation  of  hydrasine, 
VI,  36 
test  for  formaldehyde,  i,  358 
Ritsert's    tests    for   acetanilide    in  vanillin,  ni, 

530 
Road  materials,  bituminous,  ni,  loi 

cementing  value  determination,  in,  105 
determination  of  bitumen  in,  in,  Z03 

volatile  substances  in,  in,  106 
flash  test  for,  in,  103 
paraffin  scale  determination,  in,  104 
residual  coke  or  fixed  carbon  determina- 
tion, in,  104 
spedfic  gravity  determination,  in,  10 1 
viscosity  determination,  in,  105 
Roccelline,  v,  150 
Rochelle  salt,  I,  553 
Rock-asphalt,  iix,  60 
Rock  scarlet,  BS,  v,  548 

yS,  v,  300,  548 
Rocques'  method  for  the  estimation    of    acetal- 

dehyde,  i,  366 
Rdse-Herzf eld  method  for  the  estimation  of  higher 
alcohols  in  potable  spirits  i,  191 


Rolled  oats,  composition  of,  i,  464 
wheat,  composition  of,  i,  464 
Roman  caraway  oil.    See  Cumin  oU, 
Roofing  papers  for  testing  bitumens,  in,  98;  ix, 

344 
Rosalie  add,  v,  360 
Rosamine,  v,  389,  308 

A,  add,  v,  308    . 
Rosaniline,  v,  473 

blue,  V,  351,  4S5.  463 
detection  of,  v,  447 
detection  of,  in  wines,  1, 181 
Rosanilines,  alkylated,  v,  356 

sulphonated,  detection  of,  v,  445 
Rosanthrene  violet,  5  R,  v.  610 
Roeasin,  ▼,  338 
Rosasurin  B,  v,  193,  543 

G,  V,  190 
Rose  bengals,  v,  308,  450,  46a,  543 
AT,  G,  N,  v,  397 
B.  v.  308,  543 
3  B,  v,  308 
de  bensoyl,  v,  156 
geranium  oil.    See  Cranium  oti. 
J  B.  V,  397.  304 

oil.  IV,  344,  349,  351.  383.  454;  K,  373 
adulteration  of,  iv,  386,  387;  ix,  373 
comi>osition  of,  iv,  383 
physical  constants  of,  iv,  386 
Rosemary  oil,  iv,  349,  251,  389.  454;  DC  374 
Rosewood  oil,  iv,  454 
Rosin,  American,  iv,  33 

common.    See  Colophony. 
grease,  iv,  46 
hardened,  iv,  36 
oil,  IV.  38 
adulteration  of,  iv,  40,  45 
composition  of,  iv,  39 
detection  of,  iv,  41 
in  castor  oil,  11,  x6i 
in  lubricating  oils,  in,  160,  174 
mineral  oil  in,  iv,  45 
estimation  of,  iv,  45 
properties  of,  iv,  40 
specific  gravity  of,  iv,  41 
uses  of,  IV,  40 
spirit,  IV.  37 

detection  of,  in  turpentine  oil,  iv.  416. 421, 

433 
distillation  of,  iv,  413 
Rosindone,  v,  340 
Rosinduline,  v,  340 
3  B,  V,  328,  340 
G,  3  G.  V,  336 
Rosin's  test  for  bile-pigments,  vii,  436 
Rosocyanin,  v,  4x5 
Rosolane.  v,  454 

B,  R,  OT  in  powder,  v,  336 
Rosolic  add,  v,  383 

use  of,  in  the  estimation  of  alkaloids,  vi.  x83 
Rosophenine  pink.  10  B,  v,  55a 
Rosophenine-geranine,  v.  553 
Rota's  analysis  of  colouring  matters,  v,  464 
Rouge,  M,  V,  186 
Roxamin.  v,  154,  546 
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Rubber.    See  ander  Indio-^mkbtr, 
Rttbeoctn,  V,  396 
Rttbiant  v.  430 
Rttbidine,  v,  150;  vi,  139 
Rubijervine.  vu,  83.  S5 
Rttbine  8.  v,  349,  368 
<j»-Rttbme,  v,  n%,  461 
Rubnuntne,  v,  336 
Rabrwerine,  Tn,  35 
Roe  oil,  IV.  45s;  ix.  369 
Rttflgallic  acid,  iii,  sn 
Rufigallol,  V,  333,  463 
Rum,  I,  303 

colouring  miitters  in,  v,  6S5 
Ruattan  green.    See  IHnUrctreM^€iimoL 

petroleum.    See  P^iroUum,  Rustiam. 
Rye,  I,  463 

proteins  of,  viix,  107 

•terch.  I,  413.  41S 


S 


Sabedilla,  alkaloids  of,  vii,  69 

extraction  of,  vxi,  73 
Sabadine,  vii,  71,  77 
Sabadinine,  vn,  /i,  78 

Saccharic  acid,  formation  of,  from  dextroee,  i,  373 
Saccharification  test  for  malt,  i,  139 
Saccharimetry,  i,  305 
Saoeharin,  iii,  438;  dc  388 

commercial,  ixx,  439;  ix,  388 
detection  of,  xxx,  430:  ix,  388 
in  beer,  i,  164;  ix,  389 
benzoic  acid  in,  xxr,  430 
in  beverages,  ixx,  431;  ix.  389 
in  foods,  XII,  431;  ix,  388 
in  milk,  xii.  433 
■alicylic  add  in,  xn,  430 
sugar,  glucose  and  stwdh  in,  ixx,  439 
^ulphamino-benaoic  acid  in,  iii.  430 
estimation  of,  ixi,  433:  xx,  390 
in  beer,  x,  164;  ix,  389 
in  cocoa  powder,  xii,  436 
^ulphamino-benaotc  acid  in.  iii,  430 
in  wines,  i,  X75 
preparation  of,  iii,  4^8 
reactions  of,  xn,  430;  ix.  a88 
soluble,  xn,  439 
Saccharine  solutions,  iq)ecific  gravity  of,  i,  389 
Saocharometers,  i,  391 
Sacchatomyces  aquifolii  Ordnlund,  i,  sis 
oerevisia,  x,  3x4,  319 
ellipsoideos,  !•  ax5 
xlicis,  X,  3X5 
mail,  I,  3XS 

membrans  facialis,  x,  sxs 
pastorianus,  x,  3x5 
pyriformis,  x,  3is 
Saocharomyoetes,  x,  305 

characterisation  of,  i,  3x0 
spore  formation,  x,  3x0 
variation  of,  x,  3x4 
Saccharose.    See  Catu  sugar. 
Sachsse's  mercuric  solution,  use  of,  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  dextrose,  i,  337 


Sadtler's  method  for  the  fractional  separation  of 

asphalt  into  its  constituents,  in,  87.  89 
SalBower,  v,  433,  550 

as  a  substitute  for  saffron,  v,  4x9 
oil.  u.  70,  X53;  IX,  139 
Saibmu  v,  409*  4x8 

detection  of,  in  butter,  v,  664 
oil.  IV.  455 
Safraailine,  v,  306 
fisfrantne,  v,  333.  336,  449.  461.  54X 
AG.  extra  G.  S,  T,  v.  333.  336 
AG  extra,  PP.  GGS.  GOOO.  v.  3^3 
AGT,  PP  eztTB  oonc..  OOP,  GOO,  v,  336 
B.  V.  338 

(Ealle)  RAB,  ▼.  338 
MN,  v,  338 
T,  extra,  v,  467 
Bafranines.  v,  33X 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Salranjsol.  v,  449 
Safrole,  xv,  355.  39X,  393 
Safrosin.  v,  396,  303,  308,  463,  546 
Sagaresinotannol.  xv.  4 
Sage  ofl,  IV,  455 
Sago,  I.  4x6 

starch,  u  4X3.  4x6 
Salaoetol,  xn,  503 
Salantol,  in,  503 
Salioene  yellow  D,  v,  586 
Salidn.  vii,  99 

detection  of.  in  quinine  sulphate,  vi,  5x8 
Salic/i  tropeine,  vi,  301 
Salicylaldehyde  test  tot  acetone,  1,  X05 
Salicylamide,  in,  503 
Salicylates,  ui,  487;  ix,  304 

detection  of,  in  milk,  vxii.  t73 
estimation  of,  xx,  304 
See  also  under  Metals, 
Salicylic  add,  nx,  465;  ix.  399 

action  of  bromine  on,  in.  480 
anhydrides  of,  in,  499 
commercial,  ui,  470;  ix,  399 
cresotic  add  in,  in,  473 
derivatives  of,  and  their  therapeutic  appli- 
cations, nx,  500 
detection  of,  in,  475;  ix.  399 
in  beer,  xx,  30X 
in  butter,  n.  3xx.  3x2,  3x3 
in  commercial  bensoic  add.  in,  406 
in  cream,  vxii,  X90 
hydroxy-isophthalic  add  in.  in,  467 
in  milk,  nx,  477 
in  oil  of  wintargreen,  nx,  496 
,  of  phenol  in,  in,  471 

in  prestfved  tomatoes,  m.  479 
in  saccharin,  in,  430 
in  wines,  in,  471;  ix.  301 
effect  of  heat  on,  nx,  475 
estimation  of,  in  beer,  i,  163 
bio-chemically,  DC  301 
in  butter,  n,  311,  3x2,  3X3 
colourimetrically,  in,  483;  ix.  303 
in  cream,  in,  485;  vin,  X95 
gravimetrically,  in,  483;  ix,  303 
in  jams,  ni,  485;  ix,  303 
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Salicylic  acid,  estimation  of,  in  milk,  m.  48s 
in  the  presence  of  phenols,  in,  484 

tannin,  iii,  485;  ix,  303 
in  preserved  eggs,  DC,  6ao 
volttmetrically,  lu,  479:  DC*  30X 
in  wines,  i,  17s;  m*  483 
homologues  of,  ni.  505 
melting  point  of,  in,  467 
occurrence  of,  in,  466 

in  resins,  iv,  3 
preparation  of,  ni,  466 
properties  of,  in,  466 
reactions  of,  in,  475;  DC,  999 
separation  of  ^hydroxy  bensoic  acid  from, 
ni,47i 
from  tinned  tomatoes,  m,  486 
solubility  of,  ni,  466,  468 
test  for,  with  ferric  salts,  xn,  476 
uses  of,  in,  468 
aldehyde,  in,  499 
esters,  in,  492;  ix,  305 
Salicylide,  ni,  499 

Salicyl-o-methyl  phenylhydrasona,  in,  503 
Salicyl-sulphonic  acid,  in,  503,  504 
Salicyluric  add,  ni,  468;  vn,  39s 
Saligallol,  in,  539 
Saligenin,  vn,  xoo 
Salinaphthol,  ni,  498 
Salinigrin,  vn,  100 
Salipyrine,  in,  491;  vx«  45 
SaUtannic  acid,  V,  7 
Salitannol,  in,  503 

Salkowsld's  test  for  cholesterol,  n,  483 
Salkowski-Schipper  test  for  bile  pigments,  xx.  580 
Salmine,  vin,  93 

amino-acids  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of,  viii, 

30 

Salmon  red,  v.  300 

Salol,  in,  294,  496;  IX,  305 

Salophen,  in,  503 

Saloquinine,  in,  493 

Salt,  detection  of,  in  cokraiing  matters,  v.  '476 
estimation  of,  in  butter,  n,  308 

Salumen,  in,  488 

Salveol,  in,  333 

Samatol,  ni,  333 

Sambunigrin,  vn,  zo3 

Sandalwood,  v.  43Z 

oil,  IV,  349.  351.  455;  IX,  375 
adulteration  of,  iv,  394 
composition  of,  xv,  393;  oc  375* 
examination  of,  by  the  acetylation  process, 

IV.  394 
varieties  of,  XV,  395f  396 

Sandarac,  iv,  13,  14,  57 

Scuidaracolic  acid,  xv,  5 

Sanderswood,  v,  550 

Sangle-Perritfe    method    for   the   detection    of 
abrastol,  xn,  360 

Sangl^Perrike-Cuniasse  test  for  methyl  alcohol, 

x.  89 
Sanoform,  iii,  501 
Santalene,  iv,  353*  387;  ix,  33$ 
Santalin,  v,  433 
Santalol.  rv.  386,  387;  ix,  343 


Santalwood  oil.    See  Sandalwood  oil. 
Santonica.  estimation  of  santonin  in,  viz,  155 
Santonin,  vn,  151 

detection  of,  in  urine,  vn,  156 

estimation  of,  in  santonica,  vn,  xs5 
in  wormseed,  ix,  550 

reactions  of,  vn,  154 
Santoninic  acid,  vn,  Z53 
Sapan  wood,  v,  43Z 
Sapocarbol,  in,  333 
Saponification,  cold,  n,  z6 

equivalent  of  fats  o«  waxes,  n,  15 
of  oils,  II,  z6.  Z7 

6f  esters,  i,  331 

of  fruit  esters,  x,  335 

of  nitrous  ethers,  i,  341 

of  oils  and  fats,  n,  14,  33 

separation  of  the  products  of,  n,  z8 

theory  of,  nc,  118 

of  trifl^yccrides  with  alkali,  theory  of.  n,  Z3 

value,  II,  Z7 
Saponins,  vn,  Z34 

detection  of,  in  beverages,  vn,  129 

preparation  <rf,  vn,  135 
Saporubritt,  vn,  137 
Sapotoxins,  vn,  Z34,  137 
Saprine,  vn,  353 
Saprol,  in,  333 
Sarcine.    See  HyPoxatUhiue. 
Sarcolactates,  vn,  450 
Sarcolactic  acid,  vn,  449 
Sarcosine,  vn,  373 
Sardine  oil,  n,  73 >  334 
Sarsaparilla,  glucosides  of.  vn,  138 

root,  compounds  from,  ix,  548 
Sarsapic  acid,  ix,  548 . 
Sarsasaponin,  vn,  139;  ix.  548 
Sarsasopogenin,  vn,  139 
Sassafras  oil,  iv,  396,  456 
Satureja  oil,  xv,  456 
Sausages,  viii,  356        a 

American,  viii,  361 

artificial  colouring  in,  vin,  380 

coal  tar  dyes  in,  vin,  381 

detection  of  horse-flesh  in,  vin,  377 

English,  VIII,  359 

estimation  of  benzoic  acid  in,  ix,  619 
of  starch  in,  viii,  373 

examination  of,  vnx,  374 

French,  vin,  360 

German,  vin.  357 

horse  flesh,  vni.  375 

water  content  of,  ix,  619 
Savin  oil.  xv,  456 
Savory  oil,  xv,  456 

Sawdust,  detection  of,  in  flour,  i,  463 
Saybolt*s  testing  lamp  for  kerosene,  in.  133 

viscosimeter,  xii,  156 
Scammel's  process  for  the  estimation  of  cineol» 

XV,  386 
Scammonin,  vn,  Z30 
Scammony,  vn,  Z34 

glucosides  of,  vn,  130 

resin,  vn,  133 

root,  vn,  X33 
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Scammony  root,  Mexican,  vii.  133 
Scarlet,  acid. .    See  under  Acid. 

azine,  v,  328 

B.  milling,  v,  556 

3  B,  V,  i6z 

6  BS,  dianil  fast,  v,  S5a 

brilliant.     See  under  Brittiant. 

dasrton  doth,  v,  548 

cochineal.     See  under  Cochineal. 

Columbia  fast.  554 

cotton.    See  under  Cotton. 

crocein.     See  under  Croctin. 

crystal,  V,  544 

diamine.    See  under  Diamint. 

diaso.    See  under  Diaso. 

direct.    See  under  Direct. 

double.    See  under  DonbU. 

eosin.    See  under  Eosin. 

fast.    See  under  Past. 

G.  V.  ISO 

GG.  V,  546 

GR,  V,  140, 150 

GT.  V,  148 

a  G  and  a  R,  y,  148 

G,  algolc,  V,  536,  552 
ciba.  V,  536.  SS2 

hdindone.     See  under  Hdindone. 

imperial,  v,  170 

J.  JJ.  V,  296 

I>alatine,  v,  546 

R,  V,  140,  Z48,  150,  54a 

a  R,  y.  Z48.  540 

3  R.  V,  x6i,  540 

4  R,  V,  150, 161 
6  R,  V,  X5a,  546 
rock.    See  under  Rock, 
S,  V,  16  z,  z6a 
Sextra,  a  8.  V,  546 
thioindigo,  V,  536 
titan,  v.  548 

V,  y,  296 

wool.    See  under  ITool. 

xylidine,  y,  Z48,  Z59 

YY,  nilc,  y,  55a 
Schaefer's  chromic  add  test  for  the  purity  of 

cocaine,  yz,  334 
Scheibler's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  yi,  z88 
Schiff's  test  for  cholesterol,  zi,  483 
Schimmel's  test  for  dtroneUa  oils,  zy,  305 
Schinddmeiser's  reaction  for  nicotine,  yz,  339 
Schisosaocharomjrees  mellacd,  z,  az6 

pombe,  z,  az5 

octosporus,  z,  az6 
Schluttig  and  Neumann's  method  for  the  meas* 
urement  of  the  ink  resisting  property  of 
paper,  z,  47a 
Schndder  test  for  india-rubber,  ly,  z  Z4 
Schdllkoprs  or  S  add,  yz.  120 
Schultse-Tiemann  method  for  the  estimatioQ  of 

nitrogen  in  nitrocellulose,  tii,  364 
Schwdtser's  reagent,  z,  430 
Sderoproteins,  vzzz,  34.  581 
Scombrine,  yxiz,  92 
^-Scopolamine,  vz.  291.  300 
l*Scopolamine.     See  Hyosdnt. 


Soopoldnes,  yz,  29Z 
Soopoletin,  yiz,  34 
ScopoUa,  alkaloids  in«  yz,  320 
Scopoline,  yz,  294 
Seal  oil,  n,  73«  aa6 

affect  of  blowing  <m,  n.  367 
Sebadc  add,  u,  403 
Sedanotie  acid,  cc,  35? 
Sedanonic  add,  iz,  357 
Seed-lac,  y,  424 
Seeds,  leguminous,  proteins  of,  yzn,  zzo 

oil,  proteins  of,  yzu,  zo8 
Segura  balsam,  zv,  8a 
Seidlits  powdets,  z,  553 
Sdenhcmoglobin,  vziz,  539 
Sdenociranides,  yn,  556 
Sdenopyrine,  yz,  47 
Selinene.  zx,  3as 

Semicarbaside,  preparation  of,  zy,  a35 
Semigltttin.  yziz,  595 
Senega  root,  gluooddes  in,  vzz,  Z38 
Senegin,  yzz,  za8 
Sepsine,  yzz,  353 
Septentrionaline,  ▼!,  355,  977 
Seridn,  yzn,  9>t  634 
Serine,  yzi,  350 

decomposition  products  of,  yizz,  637 
separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  i»roducts  of 
protdns,  yizz,  37 
Serpentaria  oil,  zy,  456 

Serum  albumin,  amino-adds  formed  by  the  hy- 
drolyds  of,  yzzz,  20 
peptic  digestion  of,  yzn,  475 
globulin,  amifio-adds  formed  by  the  hydroly- 
sis of,  yzzz,  ao 
Sesame  oil,  n,  70,  Z4z;  zz,  Z36 
colour  tests  for,  zz,  Z43 
comparison  of  yaiieties  of  zz,  143 
composition  of,  zz,  Z42 
detection  of  arachis  oil  in,  u,  Z46 
in  arachis  oil,  n,  zoz 
in    butter   fat    by    Baudonin's  tMt,  11. 

30Z 
ol  cottonseed  oil  in,  n,  Z46 
inoliyeoil,  zz,  zz7 
of  poppyseed  oil  in,  n,  Z46 
in  poppyseed  oil,  zz,  Z5a 
with  rape  oil,  zz,  Z46 
effect  of  temperators  on  the  Tkoodty  of.  ni. 

Z48 
fatty  add  from,  n,  142 
furfuraldehyde  test  for,  zi,  Z43 
German.    See  Catndin*  oil, 
Milliau's  modification  to  the  furfuraldehyde 

test  for,  ZI,  Z45 
oLso-refractometer  yalue  for,  zz,  45 
rancid,  furfuraldehyde  test  for,  n,  Z44 
rotation  of,  n,  Z4a 
Soltsein's  test  for,  n,  Z45 
Todier's  test  for,  n,  Z45 
uses  of.  n,  141 
Sesamd,  n.  Z4a,  Z43 
Sesquicam  phenol,  is.  354 
Sesquiterpene    alcohols     in    Bssential    6Sk,    Ht 
286 
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Sesquiterpenes,  iv,  163.  185;  u,  3a4«  3^5 

detection  of  terpenes  in  the  presence  of,  iv, 

174 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  as3t  287 
Setocyanine,  v,  382 
Setoglaucine,  v,  384 
Seyda's  test  for  tannins,  v,  9 
Shaddock  oil.  iv,  456 

Shale,  bituminous,  dry  distillation  products,  1x1,13 
naphtha,  xix,  ni,  xi6 
petroleum  spirit    and    coal-tar    naphtha, 
comparison  between,  ni,  xx6 
oil,  burning,  xii,  117 
action  of  phenol  on,  iix,  xx8 
creosote.     See  CreosoU,  shaU-oU, 
crude.    See  ShaU  tar, 
tar.  III,  x6 

composition  of,  xii,  16 
distillation  products,  iii,  106 
action  of  bromine  on,  iii,  lOQt  no 
and    petroleum    distillation    products, 
comparison  between,  ni,  xo6 
Shark-liver  oil,  11,  73f  aaa 
analysis  of,  li,  333 
effect  of  blowing  on,  II,  367 
Shark-oiL    See  Shark4w€r  oU, 
Shea  butter  11,  71.  187;  iZi  I47 

nut  oil.  XX,  148 
Sheep  dips,  analysis  of,  ni,  333 

creosote.    See  CreosoU  shegp  dips. 
cresylic  add.    See  Crtsyiic  acid  sheep  dips. 
Shellac,  iv.  67;  v.  424;  ix,  3x1 
adulteration  of,  iv,  68 
analirsis  of.  iv,  69;  ac,  31a 
bromine  absorption  of,  xz,  3x3 
composition  of,  xv.  67 
detection  of  colophony  in,  iv,  69;  ix,  3x3 
iodine  absorption  of,  iv,  70 
varieties  of,  xv,  67 
white  or  bleached,  xv,  73 
Shin  oil,  camphor  in,  xx.  367 
Shredded  wheat,  composition  of,  x.  464 
Shrewsbury-Knapp   test   for   formaldehyde    in 

sulk,  X,  359 
Shukoff  and  Schestakoff's  method  for  the  estima- 
tion of  glycerol,  n,  463 
Siam  benaoin,  iix,  449 
Siaresinotannol.  xv,  4 
Siemens  and  Halske  process  for  gold  extraction, 

VII,  50X 
Sierra  Leone  copal,  IV,  53      ^ 
Silicotungstic  acid,  use  of,  as  precipitant  for  alka- 
loids, EC,  479 
Silk,  vixx,  633 

action  of  nitric  add  on,  vnx,  638 
of  solvents  on,  vni,  639 
'  ^*  and  artificial  silk,  distinction  between,  viii, 
663 
artificial,  vni,  66r 

classification  of,  vnx,  663 
estimation  of    the  cupric  redudng    power 
of.  X.  433 
Pehling  test  for.  yxxi,  66s 
Maschner  test  for.  viii.  664 
tests  for,  viii,  663 


Silk,  blue,  V,  354 

conditioning,  viii,  634 

distinctions  of,  from  other  fibres,  viii,  646 

Dreaper's  test  for,  vxix,  647 

dyeing  of,  vxu,  653 
identification  of  dyes  on,  v,  486,  six 

ettixnation  of.  viii,  648 
Prussian  blue  in,  viii,  6S9 

examination  of  dyes  on,  v.  486,  six 

fibroin,  viix,  92,  63s 

gelatin,  viix,  93 

Lecompte's  test  for,  viii,  646 

Liebermann's  test  for,  vni,  647 

microscopical  characters  of.  vni,  640 

mulberry,  analysis  of.  viii,  633 

raw.  examination  of,  viii,  640 

scouring,  viii,  634 

solutions,  optical  activity  of.  viii,  640 

tests  for.  viu,  646    • 

Tttssah,  vui,  643 
action  of  solvents  on,  vin.  639 
analysis  of.  vill,  633 
microscopical  characters  of.  viii,  641 
recognition  of,  vin,  653 

weighting  in,  vin,  653 
Silkworms,  vnx,  633 
Silver  cyanate,  vil,  539 

cyanide,  vii,  476 

detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i.  63 

estimation  of,  in  cyanide  solutions,  vii,  4SM 

fulminate,  in,  586 

selenocyanide,  vn,  SS6 

theobromine,  vx,  593 

tree,  reactions  of,  v.  47 
Sinabaldi's  test  for  abrastol.  in,  3S9 
Sinalbin,  vn,  xos 
Sinapine,  vn,  105 
Sinigrin,  vn,  X04 

estimation  of,  in  oommerdal  mustard,  vn.  107 
Sinker  test  for  malt,  l,  140 
Sinuox,  DC,  6x4 
Sitosterol,  ii.  486;  ix,  548 

in  maise  oil,  n,  140 

in  wheat  oil,  n,  148 
^-Sitosterol,  n.  486 
Sxtosterol-tf-glucoside,  DC,  S4S*  548 
Sise,  VIII,  630 
Skate-liver  oil,  11,  331 

diect  of  blowing  on,  n,  367 

as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  ofl.  n.  sso 
Skatole,  vn,  3S4 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn.  333 
Skens,  cypress  sumac,  reactions  of.  v,  48 
Sloeline  RS.  BS.  v,  327 
Sludge  asphalt,  nx,  94 

Van  Slyke  apparatus  for  amino-groups.  xx.  360 
Smilasaponin,  vn,  xap 
Snake-root  oils,  IV.  397f  457 
Snuff,  vx,  349 
Soap,  n,  4x5;  oc.  904 

analysis  of,  n,  421,  43a,  446;  dc.  304 
varieties  of.  XI,  443.  444 

assay  of,  n.  431;  xx,  304 

dassification  of,  according  to  the  method  ot 
production,  n,  4x7 
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Soap»  commercial,  ii,  4x7 
cresol.  IX,  208 
detection  of  camaGibA  wax  in.  11,  271 

and  estimation  of,  in  crude  oils,  11,  74 
estimation  of  colophony  in,  iv,  30 

of  formaldehyde  in,  ix,  208 

of  free  alkali  in,  it,  437;  DC.  ao6 

of  glycerol  in,  11,  433 

of  hydrocarbons  in.  11,  435 

of  phenols  in,  11,  436;  iil,  334 

of  sodium  chloride  in.  11.  43a 

of  sugar  in,  il,  434 

of  water  in.  11,  423;  DC,  ao4 
fatty  adds  in.  n,  430;  DC,  305 
glycerin.  11.  467 
hard.  11,  4x7 

household  and  laundry,  11.  433;  oc.  aio 
hydrolysis  of.  11.  4x6 
impurities  in.  11.  430 
manufacturer's,  11.  433 
medicated,  ix,  430.  433;  DC,  3o8 
peroidde.  available  ozsrgen  in.  iz,  3o8 
powders,  xx.  aop 
production  of.  11,  4x7 
scouring,  IX,  309 

Mparation  of  fatty  adds  in.  u,  433.  430;  ix. 
305 

soft.  XI.  4x7;  DC  3X0 

test  of  quality  ctf .  it,  444 

toilet  and  fancy,  11,  433.  445;  ix,  3x0 
Soap-lyes,  estimation  of  glycerol  in.  it.  478 
Soaps,  resin,  iv,  33.  33 
Sod  oil.  II.  505 

oils,  examination  of.  11,  509 
Soda,  estimation  of.  in  creosote  sheep  dips.  nx.  3x8 
Soda-lyes,  estimation  of  ferrocyanides  in.  vit,  5x3 
Sodio-theobromine  salicylate,  iii.  491;  DC,  305 
Sodium  acetate.  I.  506 

alisarin-sulphonate,  v,  308 

antimony  lactate,  vix.  447 

bensene-sulphinate,  in,  405 

bensoate,  in,  4x4;  ix,  385 

calcium  antimony  lactate,  vix,  447 

camphor,  iv,  306 

carbonate,  detection  of.  in  milk,  vnx,  174 

chloride.    See  Salt. 

cyanamide,  vii,  557 

cyanide,  vii,  473;  xx.  585 
manufacture  of,  vii.  474 

3:6:  di-iodophenoM-sulphcmate,  xii.  398 

ethyl  sulphate,  i,  339 

f errocyanide..  vix.  506 

flame,  production  of,  i.  43 

formate,  detection  of,  as  a  preservative  in 
food.  I.  53X 

glyoocholate.  vii.  4x3 

hydrogen  urate,  vii,  376.  38a 

nitroprusside,  vii.  530 

oleate.  11.  4x1  , 

phenol-^-sulphonate.  in,  395 

picrate,  in,  585 

quadri-urate,  vn,  375 

resinate,  iv,  33 

saccharin,  in,  439 

salicylate,  ni,  487;  ix,  304 


Sodium  sulpho-salicylate.  in.  503.  S04 

theophylline  sodium  acetate,  vi.  596 

triphenylpararo6anillne>monostdphonate,    V. 
953 

urate,  normal,  vxx.  379 

xanthate,  i,  340 

sine  cyanide,  ix,  587 
Sflfenaen*8  formaldehyde  method  for  estimation 

of  amino-acid  nitrogen.  DC  561 
Soja-bean  oil.  11.  70,  146;  ix.  137 

in  linseed  oil,  11.  340 
Sojaf-beans.  it.  147 

proteins  of.  vxix.  1x3 
SoUngustidine.  xx.  541 

salts  of.  IX,  541 
Solangustine.  ix,  540,  546  . 
Solanidine,  vxx.  93 
Solanine,  vn,  89 

alkaloids,  dc,  540 

salts  of.  VII,  91 
Solar  oil.  in,  1x8 
Solid  greeiu    See  DinittotesordmoL 

violet,  V.  348 

yellow  S,  V,  144 
Soltsein's  test  for  sesame  oil.  it,  145 
Soluble  alisarin  blue,  v,  3x0 

blue.  V.  353.  384.  463.  s88 
8  B,  xo  B,  V,  a8o 
CB.  V,  337 
XG.  V,  370,  384 

primrose,  v,  396 

rsgina  violet,  v,  984 
Solutol.  III.  33a 

Solvents,  behaviour  of  organic  substances,  with, 
I.  76 

immisdble,  table  showing  the  behaviour  of 
organic  substances  with.  i.  83 
use  of,  I,  79 

lighter  than  water,  apparatus  for  use  with.  i. 
83 
Somatose,  ix.  6x4 

Sonnenachein's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  187 
Sophorine,  vn,  15 
Sorbine  red,  v,  550 
Soudan  I.  v.  136,  466 

II.  V.  X36,  463 

III.  V,  163,  i66,  463 
black,  V,  569 
brown,  v,  136,  463 

G.    See  m-Dikydroxy-OMihhgnMfmit. 
SouiM,  analyses  of.  xx,  6x8 
Sozhlet  tube,  use  of.  i,  77 
Soxhlet's  method  for  the  estimation  oi  sugars  with 

Pehling's  solution,  i,  330 
Sosal,  in,  395 
Soxiodol.  in.  398 
Spaghetti,  viii,  xoa 
Sparteine,  vi.  333;  vn.  68;  ix,  483 

constitution  of.  vn.  69;  ix.  483 

detection  of.  vi,  935 

salts  of,  vn.  68;  ix,  4S3.  54i 

sulphate,  vi,  333 
Spartium  alkaloidSt  IX,  483 
Spartyrine.  vi.  334 
Spearmint  oil,  iv,  a49.  95 z.  376.  457;  DC.  37t 
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Specific  gravity,  determination  of,  i.  4 

table  for  comparison  of,  and  Beaum6  de- 
grees, III,  390 
rotatory  power,  i,  44 
of  fixigars,  I.  304 
Spectrographs,  i,  33 
Spectrometer,  HUger's,  x,  33 
Spectrometers,  z,  33 
Si>ectrophotometer,  vxn,  566 

Hcifner,  i,  38 
Sperm  oil.  11,  73,  232 

adulteration  detection  of,  by  the  saponifica- 
tion products.  II,  337 
alcohols  from,  11,  233,  234 
arctic,  11,  234,  335,  336,  340 
and  arctic  sperm  oil,  differences  between,  11, 
341 
effect  of  blowing  on.  li,  367 
colour  test  with  sulphuric  acid,  n,  340 
commercial,  examination  of,  ix,  335 
oompoeition  of*  ix,  333 
constants  for,  11,  336 
detection  of  fish  and  blubber  oils  in,  n,  339 

of  mineral  oil  in,  xi,  338 
extraction  of,  xi.  333 
fatty  acids  from,  xx,  335 
flashing  point  of,  ix,  339 
group,  n,  67,  73t  aaa 
Holde's  test  for,  xx,  338 
insoluble  brominated  esters  from,  xx.  339 
iodine  value  for,  11,  340 
refractive     power     of     the     unsaponifiable 

matter  in,  xx,  339 
saponification  of,  ix,  333,  337 
specific  gravity  of,  xx,  237 
unsaponifiable  matter  from,  11,  334 
viscosity  of,  xx,  340 
effect  of  temperature  on,  xix,  148,  149 
Spermaceti,  n,  73t  373 

cetyl  alcohol  from,  zz,  374 

palmitate  in,  n,  374 
commercial,  xx,  375 
composition  of,  xx,  374 
constants  for,  xx,  375 
detection  of,  in  beeswax,  XX,  ite 
of  palmitic  acid  in,  xx,  376 
of  paraffin  in,  xx,  377 
of  stearic  add  in,  xx,  376 
of  stearin  in,  xx,  376 
of  tallow  in,  n,  376 
group  of  waxes,  xx,  68.  73 
specific  gravity  of,  xx,  374 
Spermine,  vii,  303, 

bismutho-iodide,  vxx,  303 
hydrochloride,  vxx,  303 
phosphate,  vxx,  303 
Spica's  test  for  explosives,  in,  6X3 
Spices,  colouring  matters  in,  v,  659 

estimation  of  essential  oils  in,  xx,  393 
Spicewood  oil,  XV,  457 
Spigeline.  vx.  335 

Spike-la vender  oil,  iv,  344.  351.  447f  457 
Spirit  blue,  v,  351,  384,  588 
of  camphor,  iv.  196 
estimation  of  camphor  in,  xv,  300 


Spirit  of  chloroform,  i,  380 

estimation  of  chloroform  in,  x,  380 
eostn,  v,  397,  304t  463 
of  ether,  x,  331 

compound,  x,  331 
induline  (Kalle),  v,  338 
nigrosine,  v,  338 
of  nitrous  ether,  x,  343 
analysis  of,  x,  343 
composition  of,  x,  343 
•     concentrated,  x,  347 

detection  of  aldehyde  in,  i,  245 

of  ethyl  chloride  and  other  chlorinated 

bodies  in,  x,  345 
of  nitrite  in,  i,  346 
of  nitrates  in.  i,  347 
determination  of  ethyl  nitrite  in,  x,  345 
deterioration  of,  x,  343 
use  of  methylated  spirit  in  the  preparation 
of,  X,  346 
primrose,  v,  397 
proof.    See  l^roof^  spiriL 
violet,  V,  384,  604 
of  wine,  rectified,  x,  zzz 
yellow.    See  Aniline  ydUm. 
Spirit-soluble  induline,  v,  467 
Spirits,  potable.    See  PotabU  spirits, 
Spongin,  vxxx,  93,  673 
Spongosterol,  xi,  486;  vxii,  673 
SiKX>n-wort  oil,  xv,  457 
Sprengel's  tube,  determination  of  specific  gravity 

of  liquids  by  means  of.  x.  6 
St.  Denis  red.  v,  198,  548 
Stahlschmidt's   method    for   the   estimation   of 

caffeine  in  tea,  vx,  606 
Stammer  chromometer  for  kerosene,  xii,  131 
Stantienite,  xv,  18 
Staphisagrine,  vxx,  x6 
Staphis-agrolne,  vxx,  x6 
Star-anise  oil,  xv,  311,  314;  xx,  351 
Starch,  x,  407 
acorn,  x,  4x3 
action  of  acids  on,  ix,  77 
of  enzymes  on,  DC,  77 
addition  of,  to  yeast,  i,  334 
in  aqueous  solution,  detection  of,  z,  419 
arrowroot,  z,  417 
arum,  z,  413 
barley,  z,  412.  41S 

estimation  of,  x,  433 
bean,  x,  413 
buckwheat,  x,  4x3 
canna,  x,  413,  413 
cellulose,  x,  408 
commercial,  i,  435 
corpuscles,  structure  of,  i,  408 
dari,  I,  4x3 

detection  of,  as  an  adulterant  of  honey,  x,  384 
in  coffee,  vx,  673 
in  cream,  viix,  194 
and  dextrin,  distinction  between,  x,  438 
and    erythrodextrin,     distinction    between 

action  of  iodine  on,  x,  430 
estimation  of,  i,  430;  xx,  70 
in  cocoa,  VI,  711 
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Starch,  estimation  of,  by  the  diastase   method, 
I,  430;  n,  71 
by  the  hydrochloric  acid  method,  i,  420 
in  infants'  foods.  VXII.  333 
by   Mircker  and    Morgen's    method,    i, 

433 

in  paper,  i.  477 

in  pepper,  vii,  6z 

in  potatoes,  i,  436 

in  the  presence  of  proteins,  viii,  103 

in  sausage,  vxii.  373  • 

formation  of  dextrin  from,  i,  437 
gelatinisation  temperatures  of,  i,  407 
and  gums,  distinction  between,  i.  439 
iodised,  i,  4x9 
lentil,  I,  4X3 
maise,  i,  413,  4x6 
oat,  I,  413.  4x5 
pea.  I,  41a 
pepper,  i,  413 
potato.  I,  413,  4x4,  435 

estimation  of  water  in,  x,  49s 
rice,  I,  4x3,  4x6 
rye,  i.  4x3.  475 
sago,  I,  4x3.  4x6 
separation  of  ceUulose  from,  i,  43S 

of  dextrose  from,  x,  438 
solid,  detection  of,  x,  4x8 
soluble,  I.  407 

preparation  of,  x,  136 
solution,  reaction  of,  with  iodine,  x,  4x9 
tapioca,  i,  4x3,  4x6 
wheat.  I,  412,  4XS.  4«S 
Starches,  analysis  of  a  mixture  of,  i,  4x7 
cereal,  x,  4x7 

estimation  of,  ix,  76 

polarimetric  estimation  of,  i,  424 
classification  of,   by   microscopical   appear- 
ance, I,  4x1 
examination  of,  with  polarised  light,  z,  4x0 
leguminous  group  of,  z,  4x1,  4x3,  4x7 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  more  impor- 
tant, I.  4X3,  4x4 

identification  of,  i,  409 
potato  group  of,  x.  41X,  4x3 
rice  group  of,  x,  4xx,  4x3 
sago  group  of,  x,  4xx,  4x3 
viscosities  of  solutions  of,  I,  437 
wheat  group  of.  x.  4x1,  4x3 
Starch-sugar,  i,  377 

as  an  adtdterant  of  honey,  z,  384f  387 
commercial,  analysis  of,  z,  378,  379 

constituents  of.  z,  379 

impurities  in,  z,  378 

production  of,  z.  378 
estimation  of,  in  brewing,  DC  xo 
in  sweets,  z,  358 
gaUisin  in,  x,  379 
liquid  varieties  of,  z,  377 
preparation  of  lactic  acid  from,  vii,  430 
relative  proportions  of  dextrose,  maltose  and 

dextein  in,  i,  380 
use  of  as  an  adulterant  of  cane  sugar,  z,  354 
varieties  of,  z,  377 
Stavesacre,  alkaloids  of,  vn,  15 


Stearates,  n,  399 

glyceryl,  ih  40X 

and  palmitates,  distinction  between,  zz,  399 
Stearic  acid,  iz,  398 

and  other  adds.  Melting  and  solidifying 
points  of  mixtures  of,  zi,  38s.  386 

commercial,  iz,  399 

detection  of,  in  beeswax,  ix.  355 

in  commercial  oleic  acid,  xz.  496 

in  paraffin  candles,  zzz,  19X 

in  spermaceti,  n.  376 

estimation  of,  in  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids.  11. 

393 
and  oleic  acid,  eutectic  mixtures  of.  zi.  388 
and  palmitic  acid,  dirtinctions  between,  xz, 
399 
separation  of,  zz,  396 

solidifying  point  of  mixtures  of.  zi,  38s.  386, 
387 
and  paraflSn,  melting  point  of  mixtures  of.  zxz. 

190 
series  of  adds,  xz,  37 x,  372,  37s 
separation  of,  zx,  383 
from  adds  of  other  series,  xz,  389 
esters,  zz.  40 x 
Stearine.  zz,  398,  40  x 

coUon  oil.    See  Cotton  oil  steariiu. 
detection  of,  in  spermaceti,  xz,  376 
Stearins,  xz,  7 

Stearoptene  in  rose  oil,  zv,  384 
Sterilised  milk.    See  under  MOk. 
Stiasny  test  for  tannins,  v,  8 
Stick-lac,  V,  434 

Stieeker's  test  for  purine  bases,  vu.  331 
Sttgmasterol,  xi,  487,  488,  493;  ck.  548 
Stilbene,  xzz,  440 

orange,  4  R,  V,  584 

reaction  of,  with  benxal  chloride,  iiz.  380 

metallic  chlorides,  xxz.  377 
red,  V,  196,  548 
yellow  4G,  V,  586 
Stillingia  tallow.    See  Ckifust  vggetabU  tailow. 
Stockholm  tar,  zxx,  30 

Stock's  process  for  the  crystallisation  of  fat,  iz.  3*3 
Storax,  American,  in,  463 
liquid,  zzz.  461 

analysis  of.  izz,  46a;  xz.  397 
Pharmacopoeia  requirements  for,  |X.  395 
tests  for,  IZZ.  463 
oriental,  ill,  463 

and  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  distinctions  be- 
tween, zzz,  454 
resinous  adulterants  of,  ui,  465 
Storesinol.  zv.  3 
Stovaine,  detection  of,  iz,  49s 
Stramonium  seeds,  alkaloid  in,  vz,  3x9 
Strawberry  flavor,  composition  of.  i,  335 
Straw  fibres,  microscopic  appearance  of,  in  paper, 

1.475 
Strontium  cyanide,  vn,  47s 
salicylate,  xxx,  488 
sucrate,  z,  34Z 
Strophanthidine,  vu,  Z33 
Strophanthin,  viz,  133;  ix,  547 
pseudo-Strophanthin,  vzi«  123 
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Strophaothus,  glucocidM  of,  vii»  zaz 
Strychnia.    See  Strychnine, 
Stzychnine,  vi,  441 

detection  of,  vi,  444 
brucine  in,  zx,  5x0 
in  cases  of  jwisoning.  vi,  456 

estimation  of,  in  noz  vomica,  vi,  469 

in  stnrclinine'*preiMurationa,  vi,  461 

in  Termin-killers,  vi,  463 

and    gelaemine,     distinction    between,    vii, 

33 

official  preparations  of,  vi,  459 

6zidation  test  for,  vi,  44S 

periodide,  vi,  443 

phjrsiological  test  for,  vx,  454 

and  quinine,  separation  of,  vx,  461;  ix,  518 

reactions  of,  vi.  444 

salts  of,  VI,  443 

tosdcology  of,  VI,  455 
Strychnine-sulphonic  acid,  vi,  443 
Strychnos  alkaloids,  vi,  441;  DC,  5x0 

estimation  of,  vx,  401 
Sturgeon  oil,  xi,  aa6 
Sturine,  viii,  92 
Styracin,  ixz,  439 
St3rraz  liquidus,  ZJC,  298 

prsBparatus,  nc,  398 

pttrificatus,  DC,  297 
Styrone,  iii,  439 
Styryl  alcohol,  in,  439 
Suakim  gtxm,  i,  441 
Subliming  point  of  organic  substances,  determina* 

tion  of,  I,  x6 
Succinic  acid,  i,  531 

commercial,  i,  533 
impurities  in.  z,  533 

estimation  of,  in  wine,  ix,  97 

and  malic  acid,  distinction  between,  ix.  99 

preparation  of,  by  the   dry   distillation  of 
amber,  x,  531 

reactions  of,  i,  53a 

separation  of,  from  other  organic  acids,  i, 

53a 
test  for  the  imrity  of,  x,  $33 
Succinite,  iv,  z8 
Sttccinoresinol,  iv,  3 
Sttcrates,  x,  340 
Sucrodasts,  vixx,  6 
Sttcrol.     See  Dnlcins. 
Sucrose.    See  Cane  sugar. 
Sugar,  bush  bark,  reactions  of,  v,  47 
cane.     See  Cane  sugar* 
confectionery,  i,  358 
of  lead,  X,  513 

maple.    StoMaple  products. 
products,  examination  of,  x,  334 
solutions,  clarifying  of,  x,  3x0 
normal,  preimration  of,  x.  307 
preparation  of,  for  use  in  polarimeters.  i, 

309 
specific  gravity  of,  x,  a89»  39^ 

table  for  the  comparison  of  degrees  Briz 

and  degrees  Baum£,  x,  a9a 
correction  of  the  readings  of  the  Briz 
spindle  at  various  temperatures,  t,  393 


Sugar-cane,  composition  of,  I,  359 
^ttice,  x.  359 

analysis,  of,  i,  360 
Sugars,  x,  a8s;  K,  19 

action  of  alkalis  on,  x,  298 

dilute  acids  on,  x,  396 

nitric  add  on,  i,  396 

organic  adds  on,  i,  296 

strong  adds  on,  z,  296 

sulphuric  add  on,  i,  296 
analysis  of,  influence  of  basic  lead  acetate 
in,  xz,  49 

of  mizture  of,  I,  304 
in  cacao  beans,  vx,  703 
classification  of,  I,  285 
in  coffee,  vx,  643 
colour  reactions  of,.x,  302 
cupric  redudng  power  of,  I,  303 

determination  of,  x,  305 
detection  of,  in  commercial  bensoic  add,  ni, 

407 
in  fllyoerin,  iz,  47S 
in  saccharin,  in,  429 
estimation  of,  viii,  7*  689;  xz,  92,  625 

in  admixture,  x,  303 

beet,  X,  360 

biochemically,  ix,  55 

in  cocoa,  vx,  713 

in  condensed  milk,  vxxi,  2x3 

in  cured  meat,  vixz,  372 

by  fermentation  with  yeast,  x,  299 

by  means  of  the  refractometer,  i,  3x6 

in  pickle  for  meat  curing,  vuz,  369 

in  soap,  zi,  434 

in  tanning  materials,  v,  zoo 
fermentation  of,  x,  298,  299 
and  glycerin,  separation  of,  iz,  476 
and  gums,  distinction  between,  x,  439 
hydrolysis  of,  x,  296 
inversion  of,  x,  296 
isolation  of,  x,  286 

reaction  of,  with  cupric  sslts  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion, X,  317 

with  mercury  solutions,  x,  337 

with  phenyl  hydrazine,  vx,  32 
recognition  of,  i,  302 
redudng  action  of,  x,  3x7 

calculation  of  the  weight  of  copper  oorre- 
spcmding  with,  x,  328 

detection  of,  x,  3x8 

estimation  of,  x,  303;  ix,  24,  29 
by  Allihn*s  method,  x,  323 
by  A.  O.  A.  C.  gravimetric  method,  zx, 
28 

by  Bang's  method,  z,  335 
by  Fehling*s  solution  gravimetrically.  z, 

333.  337 

by  Sozhlet's  method,  x,  320 

volumetrically,  x,  3x9 
by  the  formation   of  cupric   nitrate,  x, 
336 

gravimetrically,  i.  333;  ix,  28 
by  Low's  method,  xx,  41 
by  method  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar* 
n.  34 
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SugaxB,  redodng  action  of»   estimation   of  with 
Pavy's  ammoniacalcuimc  solution,  i. 

331 
in  the  presence  of  sucrose,  i,  338;  zx,  39. 

4a.  635 
with  Violette's  solution,  i,  333 
volumetrically,  i,  333;  ix,  94,  38 
in  wines,  i,  170 
influence  of  q)ecial  conditions  on,  i,  336 
precipitation  of,  by  basic  lead  acetate,  DC, 
62s 
solution  densities  of,  ix,  19 
specific  rotatory  power  of,  i,  303,  305 
starch.     See  under  Starch, 
table  of  group  tests  for,  i,  301 
weight  of  copi>er  and  copper  oxide  obtained 
from  the  principal.  I,  569 
Sugar-vinegars,  i,  498 
Suint.    See  WoUfaU 
Sulphemoglobin,  viii.  538 

^Sulphaminobenzoic  acid,  detection  of,  in  sac- 
charin, m.  439 
x-a-Sulphamin  benzoic  anhydride.    See  Saccharin, 
Sulphamine  brown  A,  B,  v,  156 
Sulphanil  yellow,  v,  278 
Sulphanilic  acid,  vi,  6x 
Sulphates,  estimation  of,  in  milk  sugar,  vin.  205 

See  also  Parent  substances. 
Sulphides,  estimation  of,  in  paper,  i,  479 
Sulphindigotic  acid,  v,  388 
Sulphine  A,  V,  586 

Sulphite  cellulose  products.     See  Pseudo'tannins. 
pulp,  DC,  84 

manufacture  of,  DC,  88 
Sulphites,  estimation  of,  in  food  gelatin,  viii,  6x7 
Sulphmethemoglobin.  vtii.  538 
Sulphocarbolic  acid.    See  phenoU-p-sulphonic  acid, 
Sulphocyanides.     See  Thiocyanates, 
Solphocyanine  black  4  B,  v,  564 
Sulpholeic  acid,  11,  4x0 
Sulphon  acid  green  B,  v,  572 

yellow  5  G,  v,  586 
Sulphonated   aniline   blues.     See   Aniline  blues, 
sulphonated. 
aso-colouring  matters.     See  under  Colcuriui 
matters, 
Sulphonazurin,  v,  i8a,  590 
Sulphonic  acids,  phenol,  ixi,  393 
Sulphophenic  acid.     See  Phenol-p^sulphonic  acid. 
Sulphopurpuric  add,  v,  387 
Sulpho-salicylic  acid,  iii,  502 
Sulphovinates.    See  Blhyl  sulphates. 
Sulphur,  action  of  linseed  oil  on,  11,  353 
black  T  extra,  V,  377»  566 
blue  L  extra,  v,  600 
brown  G,  v,  6x6 

chloride,  interaction  of,  with  oils,  11,  40 
compounds  in  essential  oils,  iv,  357,  399 
detection  of,  i,  63 
estimation  of,  1,  63 
in  asphalts,  zii,  85 
in  crude  petroleum,  iii,  51 
in  india-rubber,  iv,  136 
in  kerosene,  iii.  134 
in  meat,  vin,  397 


Sulphur,  estimation  of,  in  proteins,  vttt,  80 
in  spfent  gas  purifying  mass,  vii.  52* 
in  vulcanised  rubber,  iv.  138 

green  G  extra,  v,  574 

indigo  B,  v,  603 
Sulphuric  add  colour  test  for  oils,  11.  41 

method  for  the  estimation  of  higher  alcohols 
in  potable  spirits,  i,  193 
Sulphurous  add,  estimation  of,    in  disinfecting 
powder,  ni,  3x1  . 
in  food  gelatin,  viii,  617 
in  wines,  i,  X74 
Sumac,  V,  37.  49.  637 

adulteration  of,  v,  X03 

analjrsis  of.  v,  67,  69.  xoa 

cape,  colouring  prindple  of,  v,  $s 

detection  of,  ix,  399 

estimation  of  catechol  tannins  in,  v,  8 

extracts,  detection  of,  v.  44 

reactions  of,  v,  49 
Sumao-tannin,  V.  7 
Sumarestnotannol.  iv,  4 
Sumatra  benxoin,  xxi,  449 

test  for,  IX,  394 
Sun  yellow,  y,  133 
Sunfish  oil,  n,  333 
Sunflower  oil,  11,  70,  154;  DC,  140 
Sweet  birch  oil,  iv,  457 

spirit  of  nitre.     See  Spint  of  Nitrous  ether, 
of  salt.    See  Ethyl  chloride. 
Sweets,  I,  358 

analysis  of,  x,  358 

colouring  matters  in,  i,  358 

essences  from,  i,  358 

estimation  of  sugar  in,  i,  35S 
Sylvestrene,  iv,  x68,  x7Xi  178 

inactive,  ix,  334 
Sylvic  add.  xv,  33 
Syringin,  vii,  99 
Syrup,  assay  of,  i,  353 

of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinana  and  strych- 
nine. VI.  460 

of  Tolu  balsam,  in,  46X 


Tacca  arrowroot,  i,  4x3 
Tallow,  XI.  73,  308 

bassia.    See  under  Bassia, 

Borneo.    See  under  Borneo, 

Chinese  vegetable.    See  under  Chinese, 

commercial,  xi,  309 

detection  of,  in  cacao  butter,  xi,  178,  180 

of  coconut  ofl  in,  ix,  3x3 

ci  cotton  seed  oil  and  stearine  in,  ii,  an 

of  horse  fat  in,  ix,  3X3 

of  lime  soap  in,  11,  3xx 

of  palm  nut  oil  in  xi,  3x3 

of  wool  grease  in,  n,  3X3 

in  spermaceti,  xx,  376 
cstipiation  of  p€irafi5n  wax  in,  n,  sx^ 
free  ddc  add  in,  11,  309 
group  of  fats,  xi,  66,  7»,  M4 
iodine  value  of,  ix,  3xx 
impurities  ia,  ix,  3x0 
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TaUovr,  mafura,  11,  71,  182 

mixed  fatty  acids  from,  11,  73,  309 
mutton,  II,  ao8 
oil,  II,  73,  202 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  viicatity  of, 
III,  148,  149 
Piney,  11,  71.  187 
saponification  value  of.  n,  an 
stearic  acid  in,  u,  208 
water  in,  11,  210 
Talwaan,  reactions  of,  V,  48 
Tampico  jalap,  vil.  131 
Tan,  white,  DC,  399 
Tanacetone,  TV,  21a 
Tangerine  orange  oil,  iv,  362,  45 X 
Tangkawang  fat.     See  Borneo  UMom. 
Tan-liquors,  estimation  of  free  acid  in,  v,  97 
examination  of,  v,  75t  78,  96 
fermentation  in,  V,  98 
Tannic  acid.    See  GoUotannie  acid» 

acids.     See  Tannins. 
Tannin,  animal.    See  Animal  tannin, 
black,  V,  558 

extracts,  V,  57;  IX,.  395.  400 
adulteration  of,  v,  104 
solubility  of.  v,  82 
bdiotrope,  V,  330 
materials,  v,  31;  xx,  384,  395 
American    leather    chemists'    association 
official  method  of  testing,  v,  76,  79;  ix. 
385 
assay  of,  v.  55;  ix,  385 
colour  valuation  of,  v,  95;  dc,  4x4 
detection  of.  v,  40,  44 
estimation  of  sugar  content  of,  v,  100 
European  official  method  of  testing,  v,  7x 

79 
examination  of,  in  leather,  nc,  414 
non-tans  in,  EC,  400 
preparation  of  reagents  for,  v.  53 
reactions  of,  v.  40.  44 
sampling  of,  v,  56,  79;  DC,  386,  390 
treatment  of  solutions  with  hide  powder, 

V.  83;  DC,  388 
United  States  of  America  Department  of 
Agriculture  official  method  of  testing. 
V.  8i 
orange  R.  v,  550 
substitutes,  V.  zoo;  oc,  406 

detection  of,  dc.  409 
of  tea.  estimation  of,  v,  66,  88,  91;  vi,  614; 
DC,  529 
by  Allen  and  Fletcher's  process,  vi,  617 
by  Bder's  process,  vi.  6x9 
by  Ldwenthal's  process,  vi,  6x5 
Tannins,  v,  z ;  dc.  384 

acetic  acid  lead  acetate  test  for,  iz,  401 
action  of  dilute  acids  on.  v,  9 
of  fused  alkali  on.  v,  12 
of  heat  on,  V,  6 
of  various  reagents  on,  v,  X4 
alcoholic  and  aqueous,  distinction  between, 

V,  6 
analysis  of,  ix,  385 

use  of  gelatin  or  fish  glue  in,  oc,  606 


Tlumins,  Bennet's  test  for,  dc,  403 
classification  of,  v,  3 
constitution  of,  v,  3*  7;  DC,  385 
Dieterich  test  for,  DC,  403 
dyeing  properties  of,  v,  54;  DC.  404 
effect  of,  on  the  activity  of  enzymes,  viii. 

2 
Bitner-Philip  sulphide  test  for.  dc,  404 
estimation  of,  v.  55.  85;  ix,  385.  404 

in  bark.  v.  94 

by  Dreaper's  volumetric  copper  process, 
V.  70 

electrolytically.  v.  95 

by  Gerland's  process,  v.  89 

in  hops.  V.  91 ;  vii.  X87 

by  means  of  iodine.  V.  92 

by  oxidation  process,  v,  60.  66.  68 

by  Parker- Payne  process,  v,  89 

by  precipitation,  v.  85.  86;  ix.  393 

in  wines,  i,  175;  v.  86.  88 

in  writing  inks.  DC.  468 
extraction  of.  v.  2;  dc,  386 
ferric  chloride  test  for.  v,  5 
formaldehyde  test  for,  DC.  401 
gold  chloride  test  for,  v,  9 
Hoppenstedt  test  for,  DC,  403 
Konstein's  test  for.  DC,  403 
Langnutnn's  molybdate  figure  for,  ix.  394 
lead  acetate  test  for,  dc,  40X 
percentage  of,  in  tannin  yielding  materials, 

V,3i 

phyloroglucinol.     See  PMoroglucinol  tannins. 

reduction  equivalents  of,  v,  64 

separation  of,  from  cider,  ix,  393 

Seyda's  test  for,  v,  9 

solubility  test  for,  DC,  40a 

Stiasny  tests  for.  v.  8;  dc.  394 

sugar  content  of.  dc.  406 

tesU  for,  V,  40;  DC.  394*  40 x.  407 
pseudo-Tannins,  ix.  406 
Tans  synthetic,  DC,  409 
Tansy  oils.  ZV,  457 
Tapioca,  i,  4x6 

starch,  i,  4x3,  416 
Tar,  blast-furnace,  tii,  z8 

coke-oven.     See  Coke-ooen  tar. 

gas  works.     See  GaS'Worhs  tar, 

oils,  estimation  of  phenol  in,  ix,  270 
heavy,  iii,  209 

Rangoon.     See  Rangoon  tar, 

shale.    See  Shots  tar, 

water-gas,  nz,  34 
Tars,  zzi,  Z4 

dimethyl  sulphate  test.  zx.  278 

separation  of  water  from,  izi,  X4 
Tartar,  i,  543 

emetic.     See  Potassium  antimonyl  tartrate, 

crude.    See  Argol, 
Tartaric  acid,  l.  536 

action  of  oxidising  agents  on,  1.  537 
with  resorcinol.  z,  487 

and  citric  acid,  separation  of,  z,  556 

and  malic  acid,  separation  of.  i.  535 

British  Pharmaoopoua  requirements  for,  ix, 
103 
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Tkrtaric  add.  commercial,  i,  539 

lead  in,  ix,  xoi 

tests  for.  DC,  xox 
detection  of,  i.  537 

in  citric  acid,  ix,  Z15 

in  vinegar,  i,  49.  5^3 
estimation  of,  i,  537.  539:  K.  Z03 

by  Bds'  method,  ix,  105 
detection  of  petroleum  and  asphalt  in.  by 

by  Chapman  and  Whitteridce'a  method, 

ZK.  104 

by  Goldenburg  method,  DC,  103 
by  Kling's  method,  ix,  ids 
in  cream  of  tartar.  Dt.  103 
in  presence  of  malic  and  saocinic  acids.. 
DC.  X06 
In  tartaric  acid  liqaors.  i.  540 
in  wine,  sc,  13,  109 
lead  in,  i.  068 
forms  of.  I,  536 

in  commercial  citric  acid,  1,  Sft 
in  wine,  i,  539 
f-Tartaric  acid,  i,  536 
liquors,  i,  540 

assay  of,  i,  540 
manufacture  of,  sc,  w,  toi 
mesotartaric  aad  racemic  acids,  aepamtion 

of,  I,  590 
specific  gravity  of  aqueous  aolttions  of ,  i,  537 
Tartan,  London  Method  for,  ix.  xoo 
Tartrates,  i.  55 1 

containing  organic  bases,  tartaric  acid  in.  i. 

539 
detection  and  estimation  of,  i,  537 
See  also  under  Parent  tmbskuut. 
Tartrazin,  V,  Z33.  463.  57S 

detection  of,  V,  445 
Taurine,  vii.  a 46,  390 
Taurocholeic  acid«  vii,  414 
Taurocholic  acid,  vu,  4x3 

estimation  of,  in  bile,  vn,  4x3.  417 
preparation  of,  from  bile,  vxi,  4x0 
Tea,  VI,  597;  nc.  Sa8 

adulterations  of,  vi,  637,  629 
analysis  of,  vi.  599*  6Qa 
after  infunon,  vi,  634 
ash  of,  VI,  603 
black,  vx,  597 
cape.  VI,  603 
caper,  vi.  638 

colouring  matters  in,  v,  6s8;  is,  454,  539 
detection  of  catechu  in,  vi,  6ao 

of  facings  and  colouring  matters  in,  vi,  630 
of  foreign  leaves  in,  vi,  631 
of  logivood  in.  Ti,  630 
of  manganese  in,  vi,  633 
of  previousiy  infused  leaves  in,  vx,  637 
estimation  of  caffeine  in.  500,  606;  ix«  536 
by  Dvorkowitsch's  method,  Yt,  608 
by  Gombexg*s  procf  s,  vi,  6ts 
by  Stahlschmidt's  method,  vx.-6o6 
of  chlorophyll  ia,  vt.  ^8 
of  essential  oil  in,  vx,  628 
of  eztraet  from,  vx,  601 
of  fermentation  products  in,  vi,  6x6 


Tea.  estimation  of  gummy  matters  in,  vi,  619 
of  moisture  in,  oc,  538 
of  nitrogenous  substances  in,  vi.  63S 
of  resin  in,  vi.  639 

of  tannin  in.  v.  66.  88. 91;  vx.  6x4;  ix,  539 
of  theobromine  in,  vx.  6x3 
of  wax  in.  vx,  639 
extract  from,  vi.  63Z 
extraction  of  ca^eine  from.  vi.  S9o,  606 
flowers,  dried,  Vi.  601 
green,  vx,  597 
lie,  vx.  639 

microscopic  examination  of.  vx.  633 
oil.  vx,  638 
Paraguay.  VI.  641 
preparation  of.  vi.  S97 
Read's  test  for.  iz,  454 
substitutes.  VI.  638 
tasting.  VI.  636 
Tea-seed  oil.  xx,  69.  X19;  oc.  134 
Teel  oil.    See  Sesame  oiL 

Temperature,   comparison    of    Centigradf   and 
Fahrenheit  degrees,  iix.  6x9 
matntainence  of  coMtaat,  i.  53 
Terebene.  iv.  426 

painters*,  iv.  437 
Terebentene.  xv,  179 
Terpane,  iv.  170 

Tsrpenie  alcoholt,  eydic.  w.  9S4»  377 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  3S4 
bromides,  xv,  167 
xxitrosates.  iv.  167 
Terpeneless  eseenttal  oils,  xv,  439.  43o 
Terpenes,  xv,  163.  165;  nc,  334 
constitntion  of.  nr.  170 
detection  of  in  the  pnsence  of.  asaquiterpeaes, 

IV.  174 
dicydic.  xv,  179 

constitution  of,  iv.  184 
in  essential  oils,  iv,  SS3 
general  characters  of.  iv,  i6S 
monocycUe,  xv,  170 
nxtroeocUondes  of,  iv,  167 
and  sesquiterpenes,  distinction  between,  xv, 

I8S 
Terpinme,  iv,  z68,  Z7Xt  176;  ix.  334 

nitroaite,  iv,  177 
Terpinenes,  isomeric,  DC,  334 
Terpineol.  xv.  354.  sSo;  ix.  343 
Terpineols.  consitution  of.  xv,  stx 
Teipinolene.  iv,  x68,  171.  176;  oc,  334 
Terpinjiacetate.  detection  of,  in  ssssntial  oila,  xx. 

331 

Terra  cotte,  R,  V,  154 
Tetanine,  vu,  354 
Tetanotozine,  vn,  354 
Tetrabromflaoreaoeia,  v,  994 
Tetrabromo-KlichkxoflwoiMostn,  v,  396 
Tetracetyl  aconine,  vx,  364 
Tetrachlorquinone.  ui.  340 
Tetracoline,  vi,  155 
TetrasfAylammoaina  chloride,  vi.  33 

hjrdrozide,  vi,  33 

iodide,  vx.  ai 

platiaichloride.  vi,  ss 
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Tetrahydroquinoline.  vi,  15s 
TetniodofluoreMdn,  v,  396 

as  an  indicator,  lu.  556 
Tetraiodo-phenolphthaldn.  ui,  S57 
Tetraiodop3rrrole,  vi.  150 
Tetralkylammoniam  baaet,  vi,  so 

salts  and  amines,  separation  of,  vi.  3 
Tetramethyldiaminobensophenooe  dyestuSs. 

See  under  CoUmring  matUrs, 
Tetramethylenediamine,  vn,  147 
Tetranthera  oil,  nr,  458 
Tetrasalicylide,  iii.  499 
TeCraao-browna,  V,  163 
Tetraio-colouring  matters.     See  twder  Colouring 

mattitt. 
Thalline,  vi.  157 

sulphate,  vi.  is8 
Thann  leaf  extract,  rsactioas  d.  v,  45 
ThetMiine,  vi.  363t  365t  405;  B«  SO' 

constitution  of,  vx,  356 
<«o-Thebaine,  DC,  50a 
Thebenine.  vx,  406 
Theinsi.    See  Caffitu. 
Theobromine,  vi,  59X;  vn,  3S« 

in  cacao  beans,  vi,  700 

constitution  of,  vi,  580 

estimation  of,  in  cocoa,  vi,  70P 
ia  tea,  vi,  613 

isomer  of,  cc,  525 

in  kola,  ti,  68s 

salts  of,  Yi.  393 
Theocin,  vi,  596 
Theophylline,  vi,  595  i  vil,  3*X 
Thermifugin,  vi,  159 
Thermostat,  Lowry,  i,  5a,  35 
Thermostats,  i,  53 
Thiaaiaes.  v,  353 

constitution  of,  v,  3x7 
Thiasole  yellow,  v,  58a 

S,  V,  374 
Thiasoles.  v,  370 
Thioantipyrine,  vi,  47 
Thiocarmine,  v,  463 

R.  V,  356.  467.  590 

(Cassella),V,3J« 
Thiocatechin.  v.  6x3 
Thtocyanates,  vii,  542 

detection  of,  vii,  548 

estimation  of,  vxi,  550 

insoluble,  estimatson  ol,  vix,  sSf 
iso-Thiocyanates,  vu,  S47 
Thiocyanic  acid,  vii,  54a,  544 
Thioflavine  S,  v,  373f  58a 

T,  V,  46X,  s8o,  583 

TCN,  V,  373 
Thioform,  iii,  50X 
Thio0ene  Uack  6  BG  ooae.,  v,  364 

blue  JL,  V,  596 

brown  GC,  v,  618 

catechu  R,  v,  6ao 

dark  blue,  y,  600 
««d,v,  3«o 

heliotrope.  O,  v,  6x0 

new  blue.  BL.  v.  598 

oUts  green  GGN,  v.  573 


Thiogene  purple,  v,  380 

rubine  O,  v,  608 
Thioindigo  red  B,  v,  536 

scarlet,  v,  536 
Thion  blue  black,  v,  566 

3rellow  (Kalle  and  Co.).  ▼.  376 
Thional  black  PC,  v,  566 

blue  a  B,  v,  604 

brilliant  green  GX,  v,  576 

green  a  G,  v,  574 

yellow  R,  v,  586 
Thionine  v.  454 

blue  V,  46  X 

blue  G,  O  extra,  v,  356 
Thiophen,  iii,  axo 

in  bensene,  xix,  a  10 

separation  of,  from  commercial  beniol,  ixx. 

335 
Thiophene  brown,  v,  6x4 
Thiophenol  black  BP  extra,  V.  568 

T  extra,  V,  377 
Thiophosphine  J,  v,  37a 
Thiopyrine  vx,  47 
Thiotoluene,  lu,  axi 
Thioxene,  xxx,  axi 
Tluoxine  blacks,  v,  378 

brown  G,  v.  6x4 

dark  blue  B,  v,  604 

indigo  blue  B,  v,  604 

orange,  v,  376 
R.V,  584 

yellow  G,  v.  376.  $84 
Thorn  tree  bark,  reactions  of,  ▼,  47 
Thuja  on,  IV,  458 
Thujene.  iv,  x68,  X84 
Thujone,  iv,  aia 
Thujyl  alcohol,  xv,  a8o;  xx,  343 
Thurston  tester,  iii,  X7X,  x88 
Thyme  oil,  iv,  397.  458;  ix,  376 
Thymol,  xv,  354.  a88 

colour-reaction  of,  with  ofalotoform  and  alkali. 
III.  a97 

detection  of,  fv,  389 

estimation  of,  in  thyme  oil,  xv,  399 

and  menthol,  separation  of,  xv,  390 
Thjrreoglobulin,  vxix,  9a 
Tiglic  acid,  vu,  75 
Tin,  detection  of,  in  organic  substances,  i,  75 

in  canned  food,  viii.  337;  ix,  6is 
Tinctures,  estimation  of  alcohol  in,  x,  xs9;  xv,  loa 

methylated  spirit  in,  i,  95.  96 
Tinfoil  paper,  i,  479 
Tintometers,  ▼,  439 
Titan  como  SN,  v,  59a 
TG,  V.  60a 

ingrain  blue,  v,  S9a 

scarlet  v,  54B 
Titer  test  for  fats  and  oils,  ix,  5^ 
Tobacco,  vx,  343 

alkaloids  in,  ix,  477.  478 

combustibility  of,  vx,  343,  344 

effect  of  fertilizers  on,  vi,  344 

estimation  of  nicotine  in,  vi.  240,  351;  ix,  485 
of  non-volatile  acids  in,  vx,  S49 

leaves,  enzyme  of,  vxii,  15 
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Tobacoo,  iiMimrfTtitre  of,  in  BogUnd,  n,  249 

ponontng  br«  vx,  341 

•moke.  VI.  351 
hydrocyanic  acid  in,  vn,  463 
Tocber't  test  for  iff  me  ofl,  11.  145 
Tola  balsAm.  in,  459 

adulteration  oi,  m,  460 

analyris  of.  in.  4S9:  k.  397 

detection  ol  colophony  in.  iii.  460 
in  Pemrian  balsam,  in,  458 

and  Pemrian,  and  storaz,  distinctions  be- 
tween, in.  454 

syrup  of,  in.  461 
Toluene,  in,  315 

beharionr  of,  with  benxal  chloride,  in,  aSo 

commercial,  in.  316 

estimation  of,  in  coal-tar  dtstillates.  ix.  230 
Toluhydroqninone  in.  337 
s»-Tolttidine,  vi.  64 
o-Tolnidine.  v.  losi  VI.  64.  109 
#-Toluidsne.  v,  205;  vi.  66 

estimation -of,  in  admtzture  with  o-tolnidine. 

VI,  69 
Tolitidine  bine,  V.  461,  5M 
O.  V.  356 
commercial,  vi.  67 
Toluidines.  VI,  63 

and  bensylamine.  physical  distinctions  be- 
tween. VI.  64 
distinctions  between,  o-.  m~  and  p^,  vi,  65 
o-  and  p-t  separation  and  estimation  of,  vi.  67 
'      specific  gravity  of  msxtnres  of,  vi.  70 
Tolttresinotannol.  IV.  4 
Tolusafranine,  v.  338 
Toluylene  bordeaux  B,  v,  556 
dark  blue  GN,  v.  603 
red,  V,  449 
Tolylene  brown,  v,  166,  6lfl 
G,  V.  188 
blue.  V.  310 

B  for  cotton.  V,  33S 
orange,  v,  578 
G.  V,  190 

R.  V.  188.  190.  578 
red.  V,  310.  331.  334.  46x.  54S 

detection  of,  v.  445 
yellow,  V.  174 
Toljrpyrine.  Vl.  46.  47 
salicylate,  DC  493 
Tolysal,  in.  493 

Tomatoes,  preserved,  detection  of  salicylic  acid  in, 
ni.  479 
tinned,  separation  of  salicylic  acid  from,  in, 
486 
Tormentil  root,  analysis  of,  v,  67 
Tormentil-tannin.  v.  7 
T6th's  method  for  the  estimation  of  nicotine  and 

other  alkaloids,  vi,  340 
Trachylolic  acid,  iv.  5 
Train  oil,  11,  337 

,  detection  of.  in  rape  oil.  11,  130 
Transformer  oils.  ix.  356 
Treacle,  i.  355 
Trehalase  in  yeast,  i.  313 
Triacetyl  aconitine.  vi,  363 


Triaminopheiiol,  vi.  105 
V.  306 
black  B.  T.  S6S 

blue  R.  V.  600 

bordeaux  B.  v,  SS6 

brown  G.  CO.  v.  6x8 

fast  yeflow  G,  v.  584 

pore  blue  R,  T,  S98 

red  10  B,  V,  SS4 

violet  B.  N,  V,  608 

yidlow  G,  V,  584 
Tfibromocresol  and  tiibroaiophenol,  differeaees 

between  derivatives  of.  m,  300 
Tribromomethane.     See  Bromoform. 
Tribromophenol,  in.  399 

and  tfibromocresol.  differences  between  de^ 
fivatives  of.  in,  300 
Tribromopheaoxides,  m.  399 
Tribromoresorcinol,  m,  337 
Trichloracetic  add,  i,  373 
Trichlorsldehyde.     See  CUoraL 
Trichorethylidene  glycoL    See  CUcrml  kydrmU. 
Trichlormethane.     See  Cklcroform. 
Trichlorotri-iodo-linolenic  acid,  ix,  185 
Trichlorquinone,  in.  340 
Triethylamine.  vi,  30 

Tri^ycerides,  theory  of  saponification  of,  with 
alkali,  n.  13 

table  of  the  proportion  of  fatty  adds  and 
glycerol  obtainable  fn>m,  11.  ix,  13 
Trihydroxyanthraquinones,  v,  3ii 
Triiodomethane.     See  /Afo/orm. 
Trillat  test  for  methyl  alcohol,  i,  89 
Trimethylacetic  add,  l,  534 
Trimethylamine,  vi,  11.  14 

and  ammonia  separation  and  estimatioa  of, 
VI.  18;  DC  469 

hydrochloride,  vi,  17 

phjrsical  properties  of,  vi,  I3.  16 

as  a  putrefaction  product,  vn.  353 
Trimethylcolchic  add.  vn.  7.  8 
Trimethylhydroxyethylammoniam    hydroxide. 

See  Choline, 
9:4:6-TrimethylpyTidine,  VX,  145 
x:3:7-Trimethylxanthine,  VI,  58X 
3:6:8-Trioxypnrine,  vn.  357 
TrioxjrsjMtrteine,  vi,  334 
Triphenylamine,  vi,  88.  97' 
Triphenylbensene.    See  BttmttytitMme, 
Triphenylcarbinol  and  its  salts,  constitution  of,  v. 

238 
Triphenylmethane,  v,  331 

behavioor  of,  with  benaal  chloride,  in.  380 

colouring    matters.     See    under    Cofonrtnf 

reactions  of,  with  metallic  chlorides,  in.  377 
Triphenylpararosaniline,  v.  334 
Triphenylrosaniline-disalphonic  add.  v.  353 
Triphenylrosaniline-monosttlphonic  add,  v.  333 
Triphenylrosanilin^trisulphonie  add.  v.  354 
Triple  phosphate.    See    Magiusium   umwtomimm 

pkospkaU, 
Tritopine,  vi.  3S4.  364.  406 
Trona  red,  B  3,  v,  SS^ 
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Tropsolin,  D,  v.  138 

G.  V,  X3« 

O,  V,  137.  459 

00,  V.  138.  145.  458,  580 

000.  V,  4SP 

0000,  V,  140 

O  or  R,  V,  X3St  139 

Y.  V,  137.  139.  14a 

No.  1,  V.  137.  139 

No.  a,  V,  139 
Trop»olin8„  V,  137 
Tropeine,  salicyl,  vx,  30Z 
Tropemei,  vi,  291 

artificial,  vi,  301 

detection  of,  vx,  303;  zx«  491 

estimation  of,  ix.  491 

hydrolysis  of,  vx.  391 

separation  of,  vx,  304 
Tropic  acid,  vx,  393 
Tropine,  vx,  393 

esters  of,  vx,  301 

exhaustive  methylation  of.  vx,  304 
paetxdo-Tropine,  Vi,  394 
a^TraziUine,  vx,  340 
Trypsin,  vin,  9 

estimation  of  the  proteoclastic  power  of,  vxix. 

494 
Tryptophane,  vu,  350 

estimation  of.  vxix,  87;  xx,  563 
seiMtration  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products  of 
protein,  vnx.  37 
Tuberose  oil,  xv,  458 
Tttbocurarine,  vx,  476 
Tung  oil,  IX,  70,  154;  s.  X40.  X44 
action  of  acids  on,  11,  156 
iodine  on,  n,  X56 
on  the  sldn,  xx,  157 
commercial,  xx,  257 
composition  of,  xx,  155 
dryhag  properties  of,  ix.  15S,  156 
elaidin  test  for,  xx,  156 
hezabrofflxde  test  for,  ix,  143 
mixed  fatty  acids  from,  xx,  157 
polirmerisation  of,  xi,  155;  ix,  X4Z 
refractive  index  of,  xx,  193 
use  of,  XX,  X57 
viscosity  of,  ll,  Z57 
Turacin,  vxxx,  SS9»  S74 
Turkey-red.  v,  336 
oil,  n,  167;  XX,  14s 

action  of  water  and  ether  on,  xi,  x68 
analysts  of,  xi,  168 
composition  of,  xx,  167 
cottonseed,  n,  168 
detection  of  adulterants  in,  11.  171 
iron  in,  n,  171 
olive,  u,  z68 
preparation  of,  u,  167 
specific  gravity  of,  xi,  z68 
Turmeric,  v,  408.  4x3,  580,  63S.  636,  637 
dye,  V,  456 
oil.  IV,  458 
Tumbull's  blue,  vn,  506,  536 
Turner  reaction  for  gurjun  balsam,  xv,  88 
Turpentine,  American,  xv,  75 


Ttirpentine,  Bordeaux  or  French,  xv,  76,  80 
common,  xv,  75 

detection  of,  in  Venice  turpentine,  iv,  79 
French,  iv.  76, 80 
Larch,  iv.  76,  80 

oO.  IV,  349.  251,  400.  42s;  DC,  377 
adulteration  of,  iv,  406,  4x4 

with  petroleum  spirit,  xv,  409 
American,  iv,  401;  ix,  378 
bromine  thermal  test  for,  xv.  344 
oonmiercial.  iv,  403 
constants  of,  iv,  407 
detection  of,  in  bay  oil,  xv,  315 
essential  oils,  xv,  347 
rosin  spirit  in.  xv,  416,  431.  433 
estimation  of  mineral  oil  in,  iv,  4x7 

petroleum  naphtha  in,  xv,  4x4 
Finland,  xv,  403 
French,  iv.  401 

fractional  distillation  of.  iv,  4x1,  4x9 
German,  xv,  403.  436 
Grecian,  xv,  403 
iodine  absorption  of,  xv,  433 
Indian,  iv,  403 
rotation  of,  iv,  405,  4x0 
Russian,  iv,  401;  xx,  380 
specific  gravity  of,  xv,  408 
substitutes  of,  xv,  4x5,  436 

constants  of,  iv,  407 
Swedish,  xv,  403 
vapour  density  of.  xv,  408 
varieties  of,  xv,  401 
wood.     See  Wood  turP^mtint  oiL 
Venice,  iv,  76,  80 
substitute,  IV,  436 
Turpentines,  xv,  13,  74 
Turpethin,  vxx,  130 

Tttrwar  bark,  reactions  of,  v,  45;  ix,  399 
Tussah  silk.    See  under  Silk. 
Tussol,  VI,  46 

Twaddell's  hydrometer,  1,  7 
Typewriter  ribbons,  testing  of,  v,  687 
Typhotoxine,  vxx,  354 
Tyrosinase,  vin,  14 
Tyrosine,  vxx,  331 

and  cystine,  sei>aration  of,  vni,  689;  n,  563 
estimation  of.  vxn,  87;  ix.  563 
separation  of,  from  the  hydrolysis  products 
of  i>roteins,  vux,  37 
Tyrotoxioon,  vxx»  355 


Ulmotannic  acid,  v,  7 
Ultramarine  blue,  v,  588 

detection  of,  as  an  impurity  in  sugar,  i,  353 
tJmbelUc  acid,  xii,  448 

occurrence  of,  in  resins,  xv,  3 
Union  black,  3  BNI,  v.  568 
United  States  Army  Ordnance  1x5^  test  for  ex- 
plosives. III.  6x6 
method  for  the  estimation  of  citric  acid  in 

fruit  juices,  x,  s63 
pharmacopoeia  method  for  the  assay  of  opium, 
VI,  419 
test  for  methyl  alcohol,  x.  88 
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Urania  blue,  v.  356 
Uranin.    See  Ckrysolin. 

G,  V.  580 
Uratea,  vii,  373 

detection  of,  in  urinary  deposits,  vii,  381. 

See  also  under  Mttals. 
Urea,  vii,  a88;  viii,  aSg 

action  of  heat  on,  vn,  389 

analogues  of,  vu,  a86 

detection  of,  vxi,  293 

estimation  of,  vix,  296;  DC,  564 

formation  of,  in  the  animal  body,  vn,  387 

hydrochloride,  vii,  393 

nitrate,  vxx,  391 

oxalate,  vxi,  393 

preparation  of,  vn,  388 

properties  and  reactions  of,  vn,  389t  993 

■alts  of.  vu,  391 
Urethane.    See  Ethyl  carhamaU, 
Uric  acid,  vn,  357;  vin,  389;  xx,  570 

calculi,  vn,  387 

detection  of,  vn,  366 
in  urinary  deposits,  vn,  383 

effect  of  ingestion  of  atrophan  on  output  of, 
iz,  570 

estimation  of,  vxx,  368;  xx,  571 
in  blood,  xx,  573 
by  method  of  Polin  and  Denis,  nc,  S7Z 

fermentation  of,  vn,  364 

formula  of,  vxx,  357,  364 

iso-dynamic  forma  of.  vu,  364 

murezide  test  for,  vn,  366 

output  of,  XX.  570 

prei>aration  oi,  vn,  359 

properties  of,  vn,  360 

reactions  of,  vxi,  360,  366 

salts  of,  vxx,  373 
Urinary  calculi,  composition  of,  vn,  385 
examination  of,  vn,  388,  390 

deposits.  VXI,  380 

examination  of,  vn,  381,  384 
Urine,  adds  of.  vu,  357 

action  of  copper  sulphate  on,  i,  396 

analysis,  x,  393 

aromatic  hydroxy  acids  In,  vn,  404 

bensoic  acid  in,  xx,  574 

colloidal  nitrogen  in,  xx,  575 

composition  of,  xx,  570 

detection  of  aoeto-acetic  acid  in,  vn,  40Z 
of  acetone  in,  x,  Z07;  vn,  40Z 
of  aniline  in,  vi,  58 
of  antip3rrine  in,  vi,  43 
of  bile  acids  in,  vu,  430 
pigments  in,  vu,  435 
of  cinnamic  add  in.  DC,  391 
of  creatinine  in,  vn,  314 
dt  cystin  in,  vn,  345 
of  dextrose  in,  i,  393>  395.  398 
of  h«matop(»phyrin  in,  viix,  555 
of  homogentisic  acid  in,  vxx.  405 
of  ^hsrdrozybutyric  acid  in,  vxx,  400 
of  hydroxirmandelic  acid  in,  vu.  406 
of  ^-hydroxyphenyl-acetic  acid  in,  vn.  404 
of  ^-hydroxyphenyl-propionic  acid,  vn,  404 
of  indirubin  in,  vn,  356 


Urine,  detection  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  in.  vn. 

355 

of  kynnrenxc  add  in,  vn,  406 

of  Martins'  yellow  In,  v,  136 

of  minute  traces  of  sugar  in,  i,  398 

of  pentoses  In,  i,  400 

of  pyramidone  in,  vi«  49 

of  santonin  In,  vn,  156 

of  strychnine  in,  vi,  459 

of  thiocyanates,  in  vn,  543 

of  uric  add  in,  vn,  366 

of  uroleucic  add  in,  vxx,  406 
estimation  of  aoeto-acetic  add  in,  xx,  577 

of  acetone  in,  x,  108;  vn,  404;  xx.  577 

of   amino-adds  in  by  Henrique's  method, 
vn,  408 

of  creatine  in,  oc,  567 

of  creatinine  in,  vn,  315;  xx,  567 

of  dextrose  in,  i,  394,  396,  397 

of  gljrcuronic  acid  in,  vu,  399 

of  hippuric  acid  in.  vxx.  394;  nu  569 

of  ^hydroxybutjrric  add  in,  vn,  403 

of  lactic  add  in,  xx.  583.  584 

of  pentoses  in,  i,  400 

proteins  in,  by  Devoto's  method,  viii,  56 
by  Bsbach's  method,  viii,  58 

of  purine  bases  in,  vxx,  328 

of  urea  in,  vxx,  396 

of  uric  add  in,  xx,  571 
glucuronic  add  in,  x.  399 
hones*,  preparation    of   potassium    phenyl- 

sulphate  from,  in,  400 
Isolation  of  creatinine  from.  vu.  311.  315; 
DC,  565 

of  methyl<4Uid   dimethyl-guanidine   from, 
vn,  306 

of  purine  bases  from,  vu,  z^*  338 
oxalic  acid  in,  xx,  574 
ox3rprotdc  adds  in.  vu.  407 
preparation  of  creatine  from,  xx.  565 

of  uric  add  from,  vxx.  359 
removal  of  proteins  from,  i,  393 
sugars  in.  x.  393.  400 
use  of  chloroform  for  preserving,  i,  380 
Uroferric  acid,  vxx,  407 
Uroleucic  add,  vu,  406 
Uropherin.  ixx,  491 
Ursol,  D.  P.  DD,  v.  314 


Valenta  test  for  butter  fat,  11.  399 

for  oils  and  fats.  n.  63 
Valentine's  meat  juice,  vnt.  398.  403;  oc  614 
Valeral,  x,  355 

presence  of,  in  oommerdal  amyl  nitrite,  i. 
351.  953 
valeric  add,  i,  536 
Valerates,  commercial,  i,  536 
jjo- Valerates,  i.  534 
Valerian  oH.  iv,  458 
Valeric  add  and  butyric  ad^.  distinction  between, 

I.  533 
commercial,  x,  536 
from  porpoise  oil.  n,  330 
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<jo-Val«ic  acid,  i.  5^4 

and  acetic  acid,  diattnction  between,  i,  525 

and  caproic  acid,  diitsnction  between,  i,  s^S 

■eparation  and  estimation  of.  i,  515*  5>5 
of,  from  other  organic  adda,  i.  52s 

Valeric  acids,  i,  524 
Valine,  vii,  249 

and  d-alanine,  aeparatioo  of,  oc  563 

the  hydrolysis  products  of  proteins,  separa- 
tion of,  vni,  25 

leucine  and  iio-leudne,  separation  of,  vtii.  25 
Valoola,  V,  37 

analysis  of,  v.  66,  67,  X02 

dyeing  properties  of,  ▼,  55 

reactions  (d,  v,  42,  50 
Valonia-tannin,  v,  7 
Vanilla,  iir.  514:  oc,  306 

analysis  of,  in,  517;  OC,  306 
ice  of,  in,  520 
ly  of.  III,  52a;  a,  308 
detection  of  caramel  in,  m,  S^i 
of  coumarin  in,  m,  saai  DC,  306 
of  resins  in,  in,  521 

ptperonal  in,  in,  $18 

Ritaert's  tests  for  aoetanHide  in,  in.  5>o 
Vamllic  acid,  in,  513 
Vanillin,  in.  513]  oc  306 

adulteration  of,  IX,  308 

commercial,  ni.  515 

and  coumarin,  separation  of,  in,  519;  K,  306 

estimation  of,  ill,  5x7;  B,  307 

influence  of,  on  tests  for  fcmnaldehyde,  i.  260 

percentage  of,  in  vanilla,  iii.  5x4;  cc.  308 

presence  of,  in  beet  sugar  molasses,  i,  356 

reactions  of,  in.  5x6;  ix,  307 
iso-Vanillin.  in,  522 

Vapour,  densities  of  organic  substances,  deter- 
mination of,  I,  16 
Varnishes,  lithographic,  n,  356 

resins  used  in,  IV,  11 
Vaseline,  ni.  183 

bromine  absorption  of  varieties  ol.  in.  183 

oil,  K.  2S9 

specific  gravity  of  varieties  of.  in,  184 

tests  for  the  purity  of,  in,  185 
Vat  dyes,  v,  524 

indigo,  v,  570 
blue.  v.  588 
•   red.  v.  SS6 

B.AS..  P.I  B,  V,  S36 
Veal,  composition  of,  vxii,  269 
Vegetable  acids.    See  Acids,  MfcfeMc. 

alkaloids.    Set  AlkaMds,  vtgsUtbU. 

fats.    See     Cacathhutttr    and    Coeoanm-oU 
groups  of  fats. 

fibres,  estimation  of  cellulose  in,  i,  43s 

Oleins.     See  0/tM-oti  ctom^  of  oils, 

products,  analyses  of,  i,  451 

substances,  analysis  of.  i.  445.  450 
Vegetables,  canned,  colouring  matters  in,  v,  6$o 
Velvril.  iv.  153 
Venice  turpentine,  iv,  76,  80 
Veratralbine.  vn.  82.  87 
Veratric  acid,  in,  513 
Veratridine,  vn,  7X,  76 


Veratrine  and  atropine,  distinction  between,  vi. 
307 
oommerdal,  vn,  71 
Veratroidine.    See  V«ratraihiu4. 
Veratrum  album,  alkaloids  of,  vn,  78 

viride,  alkaloids  of,  vn.  79 
Verbena  oil,  Iv,  459 
Verdigris,  x,  5x3 
VermioelU,  vxn,  X02 
Vermilioaette,  V,  296 
VermilUon,  use  of ,  as  a  colourina  matter  for 

sweets,  I,  358 
Vermin-killers,  vi,  463 
Vert  lumi^re,  v,  278 
Vesipyrin,  in.  505 
Vesuvine,  v,  163.  458 

detection  of,  v,  445 
Vetivene,  xz,  347 
Vetivenol.  ix,  347 
Vetivert  oil,  iv,  459:  DC.  34T 
^^danin,  vn,  X03 
Vidlin,  vin,  iix 
Victoria  black  B,  ▼,  179 
blue,  v,  558 
5  O,  V,  558 
blue,  V,  445.  455.  588 
B.  V,  255.  384.  46X,  590 
B8,  V,  255.  384 
R,  V,  255.  S84 
4  R,  y,  255.  384,  46X 
green,  v,  243,  453.  570 

3  B.  V.  284 

navy  blue  LH.  ▼.  596 
pure  blue  B,  v,  602 
red,  V.  193 
violet,  V,  606 

4  B  8,  V,  156 

yellow.  V,  X22.  462,  466,  576 
Vidal  black,  v.  560 
for  cotton,  v,  377 
8,  for  cotton,  v,  377 
Vieille  test  for  expkwives,  ni,  6xs 
Vignin,  vnx,  xxx 
Vigoral,  ix,  6x4 
Vinasses,  amines  in,  Vi.  15 
Vinegar,  i,  495;  ix,  92 
alcohol  in.  x,  498,  5<M 
analyses  of,  i,  500 
aromatic,  x,  50X 
beer.    See  Beer  vinegar. 
cider.    See  Cider  vinegar. 
colouring  matters,  v.  655 
commercial  analysis  of.  i.  504 

microscopic  examination  of.  i,  504 
composition  of,  i,  49S 
detection  of  arsenic  in,  i,  504 
caramel  in,  ix.  96 
cajrenne  pepper  in,  i.  504 
copper  in.  i.  504 
flies  in.  i.  504 
ginger  in.  i.  504 
lead  in.  i.  504 
mineral  acids  in,  i,  50X,  503 
oxalic  acid  in.  i.  503 
tartaric  acid  in.  i,  496,  503 
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'\nziiegar,  detection  of  sine  in.  i,  504 

estimation  of  acetic  acid  in,  i,  496 
chlorine  in,  i,  50a 
free  mineral  acid  in,  i,  50a;  cc,  94 
volatile  acids  in,  ix,  9a 

glttooee.    See  Glucos€  vinegar. 

malt.    See  MaU  vinegar. 

mineral  adds  in,  i,  501;  oc,  94 

•olid  extract  from,  z,  499 

specific  gravity  of,  z,  49S 

sugar.    See  Sngar  vinegars. 

wine.    See  Wine  vinegar. 
Vinyl  sulphide,  zv,  300 
Vinyl-trimethylammoninm  hydroxide.     See  Neu- 

rint. 
Violamin  B,  v,  308,  546 

3B,  G,  sR,v,3o8 

R>  V,  308,  468,  546 
Violamines,  v,  301 
Violanthrene  CD,  v.  608 
Violet,  acid.    See  under  VioUt. 

•lisarin.     See  under  Alisarin. 

alkali.    See  under  Alkali. 

amethyst,  v,  328 

aniline,  v,  324 

anthracene.    See  tmder  Anikraeene, 

anthraquinone,  v,  608 

BN  triaxol,  v,  608 

BS  gallanilic,  v,  348,  46a 

3  B  erio-chrome,  v,  608 

3  B  extra,  v,  a8o 

4  BS.  formyl,  v.  606 

5  B,  6  B,  V,  373 

bensyl,  v,  as8,  372,  461.  473.  604 

Uack,  V,  Z7a,  558 

C,  V,  as7 

chrome.    See  under  Chrome. 

dba.    See  under  Ciba. 

Congo,  V,  Z78,  606 

crystal.    See  under  Crystal. 

diamine.    See  under  Diamine, 

direct.    See  under  Direct. 

Doebner's,  v,  239 

fast.    See  under  Past, 

formyL     See  under  Parmyl. 

guinea.    See  under  Gninea. 

Hessian,  v,  Z98.  604 

Hofmann.     See  under  Hofmann. 

immedial.     See  under  Immedial. 

indanthrene.    See  under  Indanthrent. 

iodine,  v,  278 

iris,  y,  3a8 

methyl.     See  M^yl  violet. 

methylaniline.  v,  a$6 

naphthyl,  v,  32s,  334.  606 

neutral,  v,  3ao,  334,  46Z 

examine,  v,  z86,  608 

IMtraphenylene.  v,  336,  461 

Paris.    See  under  Paris. 

Perkins,  v,  454,  604 

phenyl,  v,  604 

R,  5  R  and  RR,  v,  a78 

alixarin  cyanol,  v,  608 

chloranisine,  v,  608 

Columbia,  v,  608 


Violet,  R,  oxychrome,  v,  608 

RRA,  3  RA,  methylene,  v,  334 

5  R,  rosanthrene,  ▼,  6zo 
regina,  v,  606 
rhoduline,  v,  336 

6  wool.  V.  154 
•olid,  V,  348 

8«B,  ethylacid,  ▼•  608 

soluble  regina.  v,  284 

spirit,  ▼.  a84,  604 

victoria.    See  under  Vietoria. 
Violette's  solution,  use  of,  in  the  estimation  off 

reducing  sugan,  z,  333 
Viridic  add,  vz,  646 
Viridine.  vz.  zap.  a70 
Viridinine.  vzz.  353 
Vitellin.  vzzz,  9a,  436 

preparation  at,  vzn,  74 
Vitiatine,  vzz.  307 

Voisenet  test  for  methyl  alcohol,  z,  90 
Vulcanite,  zv,  Z43 

Vulcanised  india-rubber.     See  under  India^mb- 
her. 


W 


Waagenboom,  reactions  of.  v.  47 
Wagner's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vz*  Z89 
Walnut  oil.  zz,  70,  zs7;  zz,  Z45 

adulteration  of.  n.  Z58 

black,  zz,  Z58 

composition  of,  zz,  Z57 

constants  of ,  n,  Z58;  zx,  Z45 

detection  of  linseed  oil  in,  zz,  353 
of  poppy  oil  in,  zz,  Z58 

fatty  adds  from,  zz,  ZS7 

insoluble  bromide  test  for,  zi.  29 
Waltham  Abbey  silvered  vessel  test  for  exploeivea. 

in,  6z4 
Wanldyn  and  Pox*s  method  for  the  estimation  of 

glycerol,  zz,  458 
Wanldyn's  test  for  butter  fat.  zi.  a99 
Warrington's  method  for  the  analysis  of  wine  lees, 

I.  546 
Wartaraoil,  nr,  459 
Water  blue,  v,  2^2,  a54,  a84 

B,  BS.  00,  V,  2S2 

6  B,  v,  asa,  455 

R.  V,  4SS 
Water-gas  pitch  and  coal-tar  i>itch,  differences  be- 
tween, zzz,  33 

tar,  zii.  34 
Water-soluble  nigrosine,  v,  337,  467 

quinoline  ydlow,  v,  360 
Wattle  bark,  v.  39 

reactions  of,  v.  48 
Wax.  Japan.    See  Japan  wax. 

white  or  bleached,  zz,  a44 
Waxes,  analysis  of  by  saponification,  n,  Z4 

Buchner's  numbers  for,  iz,  256 

classification  of,  iz,  64 

constants  for,  zz,  250 

constitution  of.  zz,  7 

determination  of  the  acetyl  value  for,  n,  3a 

hydrolysis  of ,  zz,  z  z 
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Waxes,  identification  of,  ix.  73,  87.  8% 
iodine  value  of.  11,  29,  3a 
properties  of,  11,  i 
proportion  of  glycerol  and  acid  obtained  from, 

II,  I  a 
ratio  of  the  add  and  aster  values  of.  11.  254 
saponification  of,  n.  z6 
solid,  II.  343 

specific  gravity  of,  n,  47*  aso 
tinsaponifiable  matter  from,  11,  a6x 
3rields  of,  from  di£ferent  seeds  and  nuts,  ix.  4 
Wax-myrtle  oil.  iv,  459 
Weidel's  test  for  purine  bases,  vn,  331 
Weingftrtner's  tables  for  the  recognition  of  arti- 
ficial colouring  matters,  v,  444 
Weinwurm's  test  for  beeswax,  xx,  2S7 
Weld,  V,  408,  41 X,  578t  634 

extract,  v,  637 
Wetsel  potash  bulbs,  use  of,  x,  57 
Whale  oil.  xi,  73.  aa7 

constants  for,  ix,  aaS 

and  drying  oils,   distinction  between,  xi. 

88 
e£Fect  of  blowing  on,  n,  367 
extraction  of,  xi,  aa8 
fatty  acids  from,  zi,  aag 
group,  II,  67,  73.  313 
varieties  of,  11,  aa8 
oils,  hardened,  iz,  xa3 
insoluble  bromide  value  for.  ix.  29 
Wheat,  X.  453 

edible  pastas  from,  vm,  loa 

farina,  composition  of,  i,  464 

flour.     See  Flour. 

germ,  composition  of,  x,  464 

germs,  isolation  of  betalne  and  choline  from, 

vxx,  379 
mineral  constituents,  of,  x,  456 
oil,  u.  70.  X47 

fatty  adds  from,  xi,  148 
protdns  of,  vnx,  96 
rolled,  composition  of,  i,  464 
shredded,  composition  of,  x,  464 
starch,  i,  41^,  4lSt  4^S 
Whey,  viii,  196 
Whisky,  i,  aoi 

American,  x,  aoa 
colouring  matters  in,  V,  65S 
distillation  of,  x,  aoz 
White  bark,  reactions  of,  V.  48 
fish  oil.  IX,  226 
spirit,  xv,  4a6 
tan.    See  under  Tan» 
Whiting  liver  oil,  n,  aaz 
Wijs'  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  iodine  value 

of  fata  and  oils,  xx,  31 
Will  test  for  explosives,  in,  6x5 
Williamson's  blue,  vn,  506 
Willow  bark,  reactions  of,  y,  47 

glucosides  of,  vn,  99 
Wilson  chromometer  for  kerosene,  in.  130 
Wine  lees,  Warrington's  method  for  the  analysis  of  • 

1.546 
Wine  of  quinine,  vi,  533 

rectified  spirit  of,  x,  izx  - 

53 


Wines,  i,  165;  ix.  13 

add  in,  i,  169.  170.  184;  ix.  93 
alcohol  in,  i.  183 
analysis  of,  z,  165 
ash  from,  i.  169.  iflS| 
Caseneuve's  test  for,  i,  178 
detection  of  abrastol  in,  in,  40a 
of  alkanet  in,  i,  x8i 
of  benzoic  add  in,  ui,  4x0;  xx,  a8o 
erf  caramel  in,  i.  179 
of  cochineal  in,  v,  433 
of  colouring  matter  in,  x,  i77i  x8i,v,  643,654 
crfduldne  in,  vn.  303 
of  salicylic  add  in,  in,  477 
estimation  of  ash  from,  x,  169 
of  boric  acid  in,  i,  176 
of  cane  sugar  in,  x,  171 
of  colouring  matter  in,  v,  86 
of  extract  from,  i,  x68 
of  fixed  acid  in.  i,  X70 
of  fluorides  in,  z,  176 
of  glycerol  in,  i,  x66;  nc,  a3z 
of  potassium  sulphate  in,  x,  174 
of  redudng  stigar  in,  x,  170 
of  saocaharin  in,  x,  175 
of  salicylic  acid  in,  x,  175;  in,  483 
of  Sttcdnic  add  in,  xx,  97 
of  sulphurous  add  in,  i,  174 
of  tannin  in,  X,  X7S;  V,  86,  88 
of  tartaric  add  in,  i,  Z77i  k,  x3,  xo6,  X09 
of  total  add  in,  x,  Z69 
of  i»3platile  adds  in,  x,  169;  nc.  9> 
extract  from,  i,  z68,  183 
glycerol  in,  i,  166,  183;  xx,  331 
physico-chemical  analysis  of,  ix,  23 
polarisation  of,  x,  171 
potassium  sulphate  in,  x,  X74»  185 
specific  gravity  of,  x,  183 
sugar  in,  i,  171,  185 
sulphurous  add  in,  x,  Z70,  174,  z86 
tartaric  acid  in,  x,  177*  539;  nc,  13.  zo6,  zo9 
wool  test  for,  x,  178 
Wine-vinegar,  x,  496;  xx,  94 
Wintergraen.oil,  in.  493;  n,  305.  381 

detection  of  free  salicylic  add  in,  iii,  496 
Witt's  tables  for  the  identification  of  colouring 

matters,  v,  447 
Woaded  black,  v,  558 
Wollny's  butter  refractometer,  11,  391 
Wood,  dry  distillation  of,  in,  x  3,  13,  19 
estimation  of  cellulose  in,  i,  435 
meal,  iii,  590 

naphtha  and  its  assay,  x,  99 
oil.    See  Tung  ail, 
pulp,  I,  480 
bleacldng  of,  z,  483 
fibres,  microscopic  api>earance  of,  in  paper, 

1.475 
manufacture  of,  iz,  8z 
moisture  in,  x,  481 
spirit.    See  Wood  napkiha, 
turpentine  oil,  xv,  4x4, 434 
vinegar.    See  PyroUgntou*  acid. 
Wood-tar,  in,  19 

craosote.     See  CrtosoU,  wood4or. 
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Wool,  vin,  660 

black.  V.  X64,  170,  558 

blue  S,  V.  59a 

constituexit  dyes  of  compound  shades  on,  v, 

5x0 
estimation  of  small  quantitMS  of,  in  cotton 

materials,  ix,  623 
examination  of  dyes  on,  v,  486,  489.  5xa 
fast  blue  BL,  V,  60a 
grey,  v,  SSS 

B,  G,  R,  V.  33S 
green  BS,  v,  S74 

S,  V.  384 
mordanted  vegetable  coloors  on,  ▼,  634 
printing  black  B,  v.  568 
raw,  analysis  of.  vni,  68i 
reactions  of,  vm,  684 
red  SB,  v.  556 
scarlet  G,  v,  548 

R.  V.  148,  548t  S50 

9  R,  V,  550 
and  silk,  distinction  between,  vni*  646,  647 
test  for  foreign  colouring  matter  in  wines, 

I.  I7« 

violet,  S,  V,  154 
Wool-fat,  XI,  495;  vnx,  683 

analysis  of,  tl,  498,  50s 

composition  of,  ix,  495 

distillation  of,  xx,  50a 

examination  of.  xx,  497 

saponification  ot,  xx,  495 

saponification-«quivalent  of,  xx,  499 

total  acidity  number  of,  xx,  50X 
Wool-gelatin,  vixx,  684 
Wool-grease,  detection  of,  in  tallow,  xx,  ata 

distilled,  11,  50a 

h]rdrocarbons  distilled  from,  11,  503;  ix,  sa8 
Wool-keratin,  viix,  684 
Wool-soap,  VIIX,  683 
Wool-sweat,  vxxx,  683 
Wool-wax.  detection  of,  in  bees|rax,  11.  a6x 

unsaponifiable  matter  from,  ix,  a6i 
Wormley's  reagent  for  alkaloids,  vi,  189,  307 
Wormseed,  estimation  of  santonin  in,  ix,  550 

oil,  IV,  4a7.  459;  DC  38a 
American,  xv,  437,  459 
Wormwood  oil,  xv,  4a8,  459 

Japanese,  xv,  438 
Writing  inks.     See  Inks,  wrUing, 
Wyeth's  meat  juice,  viix,  398;  xxc,  6x4 


Xanthaline,  vi,  354,  364,  406 
Xanthates,  x,  340 

estimation  of.  x,  241 
Xanthic  acid,  x,  340 
Xanthin,  v,  363 
Xanthine,  vx,  579;  vn,  3ax,  3a7;  vnx,  a88 

bases,  detection  of,  xx,  $2$ 
estimation  of,  in  meat  extracts,  vxxx,  41  a 
isolation  of,  vxi,  336 

calculus,  VXI,  387 

colour  reactions  of,  vxi,  331 

detection  of,  in  urinary  calculi,  vn,  391 


Xanthine,  fioppo-Seyler's  test  for,  vii,  331 

salts  of,  VXI,  330 

Strecker's  test  for,  vn,  331 

synthesis  of  caffeine  from,  vx,  580 

Weidel's  test  for,  vn,  331 
Xa&thinoid    compounds,    behaviottr    of.    with 

Kruger's  reagent,  vxi,  335 
Xantiiocreatinine,  vn,  317 
Xanthone  and  its  dyestuffs,  v,  386 
Xanthoresinotannol,  IV,  4 

Xylene,  behaviour  of,  with  bensal  chloride,  xxi, 
a8o 

blue  BS,  y,  doo 

commercial,  in,  ai6 
assay  of,  xn,  aip 
Xylenes,  xn,  ax6 

differences  between  o-,  p»  and  in-,  iix,  sx8 

estimation  of  o-,  «»-  and  p-  in  commercial 
xylene,  in,  ai9 
Xylidine  ponceau,  V,  451 

red,  V.  159.  S48 

scarlet,  v,  148,  159 
Xylidines,  vx,  71 
XyloL    See  XyUne,  comnurcM, 
Xylonite,  estimation  of  camphor  in.  iv.  199 

use  of  camphor  in  the  manufacture  of.  xv«  197 
Xylose,  I,  400 

reducing  power  of,  oc,  63 


Yara^^yara,  in,  aS9 
Yeast,  X.  aos;  ix,  15 

action  of,  on  maltose,  i.  36a 

addition  of  starch  to,  i,  334 

air,  X,  3X9 

and  3reast  foods,  estimatioa  of  arsenic  in,  1, 

148 
ash  of,  X,  908 
carbohydrates  d,  I,  900 
catalase  in,  I,  913 
odl  contents,  t,  90? 
cdlulose,  X,  909 
cell-wall  of,  I,  ao6 

characterisation  of  Saochaiomyoetes,  i.  axo 
chemical  composition  of,  x,  ao7:  ix.  15 

testing  of,  x,  lat;  ix,  15 
circulation  of,  in  nature,  i,  3x4 
classification  of,  xx,  15 
coagulating  ensymes  (rennet)  in.  i.  313 
culture,  I,  ax4 
determination  of  acidity  of,  i.  334 

of  the  fermenting  power  of.  by  Haydoek's 
method,  x,  22$;  xx,  x6 
by  Kuaserow's  method,  i,  333 
by  Meiasl's  method,  i,  aaa,  333 
disstsse  in,  x,  212 
distillery,  II,  x,  9X$ 
dry,  I,  aso;  xx,  16 
effect  of  heat  on,  x,  axo 

of  light  on,  X,  3X0 
ensymes  in,  x,  axi;  xx,  15 
extracts,    detection   of,    in    meat  prodwcts, 
vixi.  416 

measurement  of  the  activity  of,  vm,  8 

partition  of  nitrogen  in,  ix,  6x6 


